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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. The committee 
starts the hearings this morning on the budget requests for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and we are pleased 
to have Mrs. Hobby, the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I do not believe you were the Secretary 


when you were here before. 

Secretary Hopsy. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. The FSA was made a department after the last 
hearing for fiscal 1954 was held. 

Before asking the Secretary for her statement, | wonder if we could 
not have a brief statement on their backgrounds from those who are 
new before the committee. It is customary to ask this of people 
appearing before the committee for the first time. 

Have you given a statement, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockerevier. I have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman, I think we all know Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s background. 


BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Bussey. Yes. However, Mr. Larmon is new, I think, and 
we will appreciate his giving just a brief sketch to the committee on 
his present position and his background. 

Mr. Larmon. My present position is Assistant Secretary. I am 
responsible for the field organization, regional offices, for State and 
local relations, for affiliated institutions such as Howard University, 
the American Printing House for the Blind, Freedmen’s Hospital, 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and I have responsibility for civil 
defense. 

My background is one that ranges from assistant to the president 
of Dartmouth College in my early years and professor of administra- 
tion at Dartmouth; consultant to business organizations, from being 
responsible for a press of about 1,000 employees for 1 year, in a con- 
sulting job, to the present one. 
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Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Larmon. I think we will now 
receive the statement from the Secretary, Mrs. Hobby. 

As usual, Mrs. Hobby, we will permit you to go through your 
statement without interruption. Any questions the committee has 
will be asked after you have concluded your statement. 

Secretary Hossy. Thank you. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, two events of 1953 
brought far-reaching changes in what is now the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The first, of course, was the 
change in the administration. The second was the enactment of 
the legislation which created the new Department. 

Those two events placed new and heavy responsibilities upon the 
Department. Among them have been— 

1. Responsibility for reviewing the basic legislation and policies 
underlying the work of the Department and identifying needed 
changes. 

2. Responsibility for reviewing the organization, procedures, 
and staffing necessary to carry out the programs of the Depart- 
ment. 

We have moved toward the discharge of these responsibilities as 
rapidly as we know how. With your permission, I should like to 
review with you what we have done in each of these areas. 


REVIEW OF BASIC LEGISLATION AND PROGRAM POLICIES 


In the review of legislation the first question we asked ourselves was: 
‘“‘Are we, in our programs, carrying out fully the law as enacted by the 
Congress?”’ The second was: “Are we meeting, under today’s vastly 
changed conditions, the needs which brought about the original 
legislation?” 

These two questions gave rise to other, more specific questions. 
Are these laws designed with a maximum effectiveness and with real 
regard for economy? To what extent should specific provisions be 
modified? Are they the best instruments that can be designed? 

It was imperative, we felt, to seek out and find the answers to these 
questions. Some of our basic legislation was enacted during the vears 
of the depression, other measures—or modifications—grew out of the 
environment of the forties. Whether the legislation we were charged 
to administer was in all respects suitable to today’s conditions was a 
matter on which we needed far more information and to which we 
felt we should give immediate study. 

In order to help us answer these questions we set up a series of task 
forces in the Department. We also called outstanding consultants 
to assist in the study of these important questions. 

Out of this combination task force and consultant review we 


ar recommendations for changes in our legislation. After 


study by the President and his staff and consultation with legislative 
leaders, many of them were embodied in recommendations contained 
in the State of the Union and subsequent special messages. 

Since these legislative recommendations are now under consideration 
by the substantive committees, I will not undertake to review our 
legislative recommendations at this time unless the committee specifi- 
oay desires me to do so. I should like, however, to enumerate the 
areas our review has covered so far and to state my conviction that 
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they will, in the long run, contribute materially to that Federal effi- 
ciency and economy which is our mutual objective. 

The reviews we have made so far which have resulted in legislative 
recommendations deal with the following functions: 

Old-age and survivors insurance, public assistance, maternal and 
child health and welfare, hospital construction, grants to States for 
health services, Federal reinsurance of health service prepayment 
plans, vocational rehabilitation, vocational education, and new and 
modified machinery for educational leadership. 

We have not yet conducted a really thorough study of the Food 
and Drug Administration. We plan to undertake such a study 
immediately. 

In terms of future economy, I believe one segment of our legislative 
program deserves special comment. As we studied the field of social 
security, it became increasingly apparent that the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system was not doing its job adequately. One of 
the principal reasons was that it simply did not cover a great many 
people. Many of our citizens over 65, for example, were receiving 
public assistance who would never have had to apply for assistance if 
the insurance system had been extended to them earlier. Through 
the prompt action to extend coverage which has been recommended, 
we are confident that a marked reduction in the budgetary expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government for public assistance can subsequently 
be brought about. 

Furthermore, we have recommended that as the proportion of older 
people receiving old-age and survivors insurance increases in each 
State, and as the proportion relying solely on public assistance de- 
clines, the Federal share of the seblic assistance costs be automatically 
reduced. 

If it were possible to sum up in a sentence this basic review of our 
programs and our projected administrative plans for the future, I 
would say that the past year has been a year devoted to a review of the 
substance of our programs with a review of the mechanics of their 
operation as our next general administrative project. 

While we have spent a great deal of time and effort on this basic 
program review, we have not neglected the field of direct administra- 
tion. I should like to take a few minutes to enumerate a number of 
the improvements we have made in the interests of economy and 
efficiency. 

COORDINATION OF FUNCTIONS 


One of the advances I regard as most important has been action to 
ies together into a genuine department what used to be a loose con- 
ederation of bureaus. These bureaus, as you know, were first brought 
together in 1939 in the Federal Security Agency. In the 14 years of 
that Agency’s life some progress was made in bringing about coordina- 
tion of functions. That progress, however, was not enough. 

During the past year we have proceeded as rapidly as possible 
toward such coordination of functions. To this end we have created a 
Departmental Council, consisting of the key officials in the Office of the 
Secretary and the heads of the constituent services—the Public Health 
Service, the Social Security Administration, the Office of Education, 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, and St. Elizabeths Hospital—which brings together regularly 
the responsible officials of the Department to discuss problems of 
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common concern and to develop consistent policies throughout the 
Department. 

The Departmental Council has the services of a secretary and a 
small staff. A major undertaking of that staff during the past 6 
months has been the development of graphic materials for the purpose 
of identifying the important facts and trends with respect to each of 
the programs of the Department. These charts have been of great 
value to us both in the development of legislative recommendations 
and in the administration of our programs. 

The Departmental Council has done much to bring a fresh approach 
to the programs of the Department and to weld the constituent 
bureaus together into a department. As a device of management it 
has brought us a long way forward. 


REDUCTION IN OPERATING COSTS THROUGH ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


As I have indicated, we are administering our programs with smaller 
total appropriations in 1954 than in 1953. In part this reduction has 
been brought about by reduced appropriations, some of which, in 
turn, grew out of departmental recommendations such as the closing 
of two hospitals. In part the reduction in operating costs has been 
brought about by administrative action. As specific examples of 
improved management, let me cite the following: 

1. The Chicago and Cleveland regional offices were consolidated. 
The resultant savings in the field services appropriation were used for 
additional grant-in-aid audit services. The Division of Grant-in-Aid 
Audits has a large additional workload as a result of the hospital and 
school-construction programs. Audits of these operations must of 
necessity be made promptly, in order that final settlement may be 
made with contractors. 

2. By virtue of a series of reductions in personnel and resulting 
consolidations, the Department was able to relinquish to the General 
Services Administration 30,000 square feet of space in the Washington 
area and, in addition, 37,000 square feet of space in Cleveland. The 
Cleveland space was costing $31,800 in annual rentals. 

3. During the past year there has been a reduction of 246 auto- 
mobiles, 446 trucks, and 7 quarantine boarding launches in use by the 
Department. 

4. The Office of International Relations of the Office of the Secre- 
tary has been abolished and its functions transferred to the secretariat 
of the Departmental Council. 

5. A thorough reorganization of the Bureau of State Services of 
the Public Health Service has brought about a reduction from 16 to 6 
in the number of divisions. This reorganization will enable the Bureau 
to do a better job within the lower appropriations available this year 
and those which have been requested for that Bureau for next year. 

6. The supply, management, and property accounting activities 
of the National Institutes of Health received intensive study and a 
number of improvements have been made, including consolidation 
of four stockrooms. A perpetual inventory control for several main- 
tenance shops is also being installed. 

7. The Division of Commissioned Officers and the Division of 
Personnel of the Public Health Service were consclidated into a single 
division, effective January 1, 1954. The consolidation eliminated 
duplication and overlapping of technical services and has brought 


about improved personnel management throughout the Public Health 
Service. 

8. Through simplification of procedures, more effective use of ma- 
chines, and other management. improvements, the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance has reduced administrative costs $950,000 
below what they otherwise would be. The increasing workload of this 
Bureau, however, makes it difficult to bring about absolute reductions 
in cost from 1 vear to the next. 

We expect to give even greater emphasis in the coming year to 
improved management. If we are to provide the most essential 
services expected of us within the amounts we are requesting, we must 
move continuously toward better management. 

Turning now to the 1955 budget, I should like to comment first on 
our approach to it. In dealing with pregrams as important im human 
terms as health, education, and welfare, it seems to me we are faced 
with a particularly difficult task. The need for eeenomy and the need 
to maintain these important programs at a proper level must be 
reconciled. 

GRANTS 


As you know, most of the Department’s appropriations go into 
grants to States, local communities, and institutions. They are used 
for payments to needy individuals, to assist in the construction of 
schools and hospitals, for research, and to help provide health, educa- 
tion, and welfare services to adults and children in every county in the 
United States. Of the total appropriations requested from general 
funds, 93 percent will go—as in the current year—into such grants. 


In the case of the public-assistance grants, the amount—as this 
committee knows—is based upon the latest and best available esti- 
mates of State expenditures. The Federal Government is required 
by law to match these amounts. This large segment of the budget is 
thus determined, in a very large measure, by two elements: The 
general state of our economy and the actions of the 48 State legislatures. 

In the case of other grants to States and local communities, where 
a major Federal purpose is to stimulate State and local leadership, the 
levels of appropriation are, of course, determined by the Congress. 
The recommendations contained in the budget take into account the 
following factors: 

1. Where grants have been in effect for a good many vears and where 
States and local communities are appropriating from their own funds 
the bulk of the money needed for operation of the program, no increase 
in Federal appropriations is being requested. In some instances, in 
fact, appropriation requests have been somewhat reduced. 

2. Where reductions are possible they should not be brought about 
too abruptly in order to avoid severe damage to the programs and 
to minimize the necessary and difficult fiscal and program readjust- 
ments in the States. 

8. Where grants for hospital construction and vocational rehabili- 
tation are concerned, separate legislative proposals have been sub- 
mitted for expanding and strengthening these programs because of 
rapidly growing needs. 

May I call particular attention to the importance of the small 
amount which applies to the direct Federal administrative expenses 
for these grant programs. ‘The amount for Federal professional and 
technical assistance to the States and local communities in connection 
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with our health, education, and welfare services is also small. Their 
importance, however, bears little relationship to their size. 

Good administration of the grant programs and good technical 
assistance to States and communities, if conducted in a genuinely 
helpful manner, will go far, it seems to us, toward helping the States 
use both their own funds and Federal funds in ways that will diminish 
the pressure for additional grants-in-aid as the answer to all ills. 
States and local communities ask for—and need—far more expert 
and specialized assistance than we are able to provide. If we fail 
in helping them exercise the kind of initiative and responsibility they 
and we want to foster, bigger and more expensive problems will be 
laid at the doorstep of the Federal Government. Most of the work 
of the following organizations is devoted to the type of leadership and 
technical assistance of which I speak: The Office of Education, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, and the Bureau of State Services of the 
Public Health Service. 


PROGRAMS OF CONSTITUENT AGENCIES 


Now I should like to make particular mention of the request for a 
modest increase in funds for the Office of Education. An increase of 
$180,400 or 6 percent is being requested to strengthen the work of 
that Office, especially its traditional and basic functions. Never 
before have our States and communities faced problems in education 
of such size and complexity. If through Federal leadership even a 
fraction of the Nation’s school systems can be aided in solving their 
own problems, we believe these funds will have been a wise invest- 
ment, for the needs of the Nation’s children are certainly of the 
highest human importance. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is hardly necessary 
to point out to you, who have taken such keen interest in medical 
research, the i .portance of the segment of this appropriation request 
that deals wii: such research. The program of the Public Health 
Service’s National Institutes of Health, with its great new clinical 
center and its continuing program of research grants to institutions 
throughout the United States, is in the forefront of the effort to find 
answers to the great medical enigmas of our time, among them heart 
disease, cancer, and mental diseases and disturbances. The amount 
requested this year for the National Institutes of Health is $71,038,000, 
which will permit a continuation through 1955 of approximately the 
same level of activity in this field that the Congress approved last 


ear. 
F I should like to have time to talk about the programs of each of 
the six constituents: The Food and Drug Administration, the Office 
of Education, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Public 
Health Service, St. Elizabeths Hospital, and the Social Security 
Administration. 

I should also like to speak about our four affiliated institutions: 
The American Printing House for the Blind, Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, Freedmen’s Hospital, and Howard University. To do so 
in this prepared statement would, I am afraid, impose too great an 
imposition on your time. In the discussion which follows I shall 
perhaps have an opportunity to indicate my interest and my strong 
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feeling about the very important work they are doing. These institu- 
tions are a source of unending gratification to those of us who share 
responsibility for their programs. 

In summary, may I| say that this sense of gratification and pride 
applies as well to all of the wide variety of programs of the Department. 
In one way or another they touch the lives of virtually all of our fellow 
Americans in every city, town, and village in this broad land. I 
need not, I know, emphasize to you, Mr. Chairman, or to the members 
of this committee their importance to the well-being of the Nation. 

I have brought with me this morning the Under Secretary, Mr. 
Rockefeller, Assistant Secretary, Mr. Larmon and Mr. Banta, as 
well as our new Director of Budget and Finance, Mr. Kelly, and 
Mr. Brown whom you all know. We are available for any discussion 
you desire of the programs of the Department. 

It is your plan, I know, to start in immediately after this session 
and go into the detailed hearings on each of the constituents and of 
the affiliated institutions. Mr. Rockefeller will attend as many of 
these sessions as he can; in his absence Mr. Larmon or Mr. Perkins 
will be present, and either Mr. Kelly or Mr. Brown will be in attend- 
ance throughout. If any questions arise during the hearings which 
deserve my immediate attention, I assure you that such attention 
will be given promptly. We wish to be helpful to the committee in 
every Way we can. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mrs. Secretary. 

I think first, Mrs. Secretary, we might have a little elaboration on 
some parts of your prepared statement, and, perhaps, a more detailed 
explanation. I have made several notations on ideas that occurred 
to me while I was going through the statement over the weekend. 

On page 1 of the statement, as presented to the committee, you 
speak of responsibility as follows: 

1. Responsibility for reviewing the basic legislation and policies underlying the 
work of the Department and identifying needed changes. 

2. Responsibility for reviewing the organization, procedures, and staffing 
necessary to carry out the programs of the Department. 

I think you will, in all probability, agree with me that both of these 
are What might be called continuing responsibilities alse? 

Secretary Hoxpsy. I certainly will. 


REVIEW OF BASIC LEGISLATION AND PROGRAM POLICIES 


Mr. Bussey. Under the heading of “Review of legislatien,’”’ you 
referred to the first question you asked yourselves, namely: “Are we, 
in our programs, carrying out fully the law as enacted by the Con- 
gress?”’ 

Had not Oscar ek y the former Administrator, been carrying out 
fully the laws enacted by Congress? 


Secretary Hospsy. Mr. Busbey, I do not think I am competent to 
answer that. I assume if he had not been, that the Congress would 
have had him up here. But the reason for stating it this way was 
simply because I approached this job as I would have approached any 
other job in my experience. I first had to know what the basic laws 
were which govern the operation of the Department and I felt, until 
I knew just what the basic laws were that affected the five constitu- 
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ents, I was in no position to make recommended changes, either 
identifying strengths or weaknesses, And actually what we did was 
to take the laws as they applied to each constituent and try to identify 
them and to relate our appropriations and our programs to them. 

That may seem to this committee a very oversimplified procedure, 
but it was necessary for me in my own thinking to orient myself. 

Mr. Bussey. In all justice to Mr. Oscar Ewing, since you have been 
in charge of the Department, have you found any instances where, in 
your opinion, he was not following fully the laws enacted by Congress? 

In other words, if, in your opinion, Mr. Ewing had not fully carried 
out the responsibilities imposed on him by Congress, I think we should 
have the advantage of that knowledge. On the other hand, if you 
had not found any cases where he did not carry out fully the responsi- 
bilities imposed on him by Congress, I think we should have that in 
the record to his credit. 

Secretary Hoppy. I think that is very fair. I have found no in- 
stances where the constituents where exceeding their authority or 
where they were not trying, to the best of their ability, to meet it. 

Mr. Bussey. In addition to “carrying out fully the law as enacted 
by Congress,” how about carrying out the law economically, effi- 
ciently, and effectively, as well as “fully?” 

Secretary Horny. Mr. Chairman, T am not sure I understand. 
Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Bussey. I thought maybe it could have been added in there, 
if it is true, and I presume it is, that you, as well as all of your staff, 
certainly have, in addition, a desire to carry out the law enacted by 
Congress economically, efficiently, and effectively. 

Secretary Honssy. I am sorry we did not think to add that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. IT am trying to help your statement. 

Secretary Horny. I wish we had had you edit this before it was sent 
over, because it would have been a vast improvement. 

Mr. Busse’. I do not know about that, but I will say I looked it 
over very care ully. 

Secretary Honpy. But T will say this, although we were not astute 
enough to put it in the statement, that is exactly what we have been 
doing during the last vear. 

Mr. Bussey. We are always glad to hear such statements. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS AFFECTING DEPARTMENT'S PROGRAMS 


Now as far as your second question is concerned, the question that 
comes to my mind is: What are the vastly changed conditions today? 
The question, as you approached it was: “Are we meeting, under 
today’s vastly changed conditions, the needs which brought about the 
original legislation’? 

1 might also add to that, “How can we meet the original needs 
when conditions have vastly changed?” 

Secretary Horny. Each of the constituent laws were passed because 
of situations existing at their date of origin. Each, of course, has a 
different date of origin. I think food and drug laws were enacted, 
for instance, in 1906; social security in 1935. Now this review sought 
to look at the original intent of those laws in the light of today’s 
situations. 
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I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the clearest example I could give 
you—— 

Mr. Bussey. I am willing to admit I think your approach there 
is a sound approach, to take into consideration the vastly changed 
conditions and the needs which brought about the original legislation; 
because I think conditions today may be vastly changed, and the 
original legislation needs a great deal of reviewing and reconsideration 
by the Department in proposing changes. But 1 am not familiar 
with them, and I was just wondering if the committee could have the 
advantage of knowing what some of those changed conditions might 
be. 

REVIEW OF SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Secretary Honpy. Well, I will give you one example. When we 
attempted the review of social security or, more specifically, the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance program and the public assistance 
program—and when I say “public assistance program’ | mean here 
with respect to the aged, because we considered the two together 
we asked the State welfare administrations to come in and counsel 
with us on where the law was inadequate at the present time, what 
changes had happened in needs since those laws were passed. Out 
of this came a lot of thinking on public assistance, or social security. 

That was not the only group that we brought in. We brought in 
various business groups, labor groups and farm groups and asked them 
specific questions of how this fitted the needs of their groups and what 
suggestions would they make to us to make the law fit the needs of 
the times. 

Obviously, as you gentlemen know on this committee, there was 
not a group we asked to come in that had not very sound and pertinent 
recommendations to make; because while we sit here in Washington 
and try to develop sound legislation, it is usually the people out in 
the field who have to make this legislation apply to actual situations. 

I do not want to labor the point, Mr. Chairman, and if | am taking 
too much time—— 

Mr. Buspry. No; that is what we are here for because I am, and 
I know the committee is, very appreciative of the fact that you could 
not cover everything in your prepared statement in detail. 


MEETING WITH REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Secretary Horry. In December, we brought into Washington the 
regional representatives and the constituent representatives in the 
regional offices, first, because we wanted a chance to know them and 
second we wanted to give them a chance to see us. For a week we 
had these regional people here trying to identify problems they found 
in the field and making suggestions to us of how our legislation could 
be made more applicable to today’s situations. 

Mr. Larmon, would you like to add anything to that? 

Mr. Larmon. I might add this, that one great advantage of having 
the meeting was that the departmental policy affecting those persons 
could be more thoroughly understood by direct contact rather than 
through printed material going to the field. 

Secretary Horry. Do you have anything to add, Mr. Rockefeller? 
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Mr. Rockere.uer. Going back to the original question of the 
Chairman, it seems to me that the basic factors which underlie the 
considerations are: Population growth; population shifts in the coun- 
try; increased national income; higher wages; increased percentage of 
the population in the aged; the shift in the growth percentagewise of 
deaths due to chronic diseases; those basic shifts that affect the whole 
economic-social life of the country. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not prejudging the advisability of that proced- 
ure, but I might say it seems to me like a rather good idea to be able 
to meet people like that and understand their personalities. I was in 
the investment brokerage business for over 30 years, and recall in- 
stances when I had been doing business over the telephone with other 
brokers who might be located just a block from me. After doing busi- 
ness with a man nearly every day for 10 years, we would meet at a 
convention, see our names on our badges, and say, ‘My gosh; I had 
you pictured as an entirely different individual.” I think that personal 
contact is always good. 

Secretary Hoppy. I may say, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
people from the field derived as much benefit from this regional 
meeting as the staff in Washington did. 

It is something we ought to do more once a year. At least there 
should be a minimum of once a year for these regional people to get 
together and talk these things over. 

r. Bussey. When was that conference held? 

Secretary Hoppy. The first week in December. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately how many people attended? 

Secretary Hoppy. About 150 field people. 

Mr. Bussey. | take it that each one of these representatives, 
from some constituent of the Department, was asked to comment? 

Secretary Hossy. They sat in on the meetings, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. They were asked to give what assistance they could? 

Secretary Hoxssy. About 150 people from the Department sat 
with them. We broke them up. The first 2 days the meetings 
were in the general auditorium with a program of interest to all of 
them. Then they broke up in groups by constituents. The Office 
of Education would have its meetings; Public Health would have its 
meetings; and so on down the line. 

The questions that could not get answered in a big meeting then 
got answered in the little meetings. 

On the last day all of the regional directors, the top people, again 
met with us and identified their real problems in the area. I do not 
mean to say we solved all of them, but at least we knew what they 
were; and I hope we solved some of them. 

Mr. Bussey. The part I would be particularly interested in, in 
addition to the Department from the top handing down information 
on a program, would be what was done to get the ideas from down 
below to come up to the top. Was that done at these conferences? 

Secretary Hoppy. That is what we tried to do, to get the people to 
ask questions from the floor. I must say it was very interesting to 
us to find that there was no timidity on the part of the people in the 
field. They just came right up and asked the questions that were 
troubling them most. 
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Mr. Bussey. When they broke up into these smaller groups, for 
each constituent, did they come back then to the full meeting with 
suggestions and recommendations from their groups to the Depart- 
ment? 

Secretary Hospsy. On any problem that the constituent had to 
solve, that is where the problem was solved. On anything that was 
administrative they came back to the regional director, and in turn 
they met with Mr. Larmon, Mr. Rockefeller, and me on Friday and 
Saturday, and we tried to resolve all those problems. 

As you well know, the chain of command is divided in the regional 
offices, and there are certain things that the constituents themselves 
must decide and certain things that the regional directors must decide. 


MAJOR PHASES OF CONFERENCE WORK 


Mr. Rockere.tier. Mr. Chairman, the work was really divided into 
two phases. 

First there was a discussion of possible legislative recommendations, 
and then, on the second part, the smaller groups concentrated on 
administrative and operating problems. 

In the first two sessions, which the Secretary referred to, which 
were 2 days of a meeting of the 300 people—-150 from the Department 
and 150 from the field—the Secretary had worked out programs re- 
lating to activities of each constituent, and then questions were asked 
of the people in the audience, from the field, on a very carefully 
worked out agenda of items. 

Old-age and survivors’ insurance, for instance, would have been 
discussed for 2 or 3 hours. The questions went right around the room. 
They were sitting in groups just the way you would in a convention, 
with the region from which they came. We had lists of who was in 
each group from each region. ‘The Secretary would then ask questions 
of Mr. So-and-So from region 5, on social security or old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance or public assistance. 

Secretary Hobby. There was a panel idea which provoked that. 

Mr. Rockereuer. I should have mentioned that. On the stage or 
platform was a panel, so that when discussion did not come from the 
field it was back and forth from the panel, and then the Secretary 
would ask these questions, if they did not speak up. That way 
everybody was drawn into this on a carefully worked out agenda for 
discussion to get the viewpoints on the key problems which the Secre- 
tary had identified prior to that time. 

That went on for 2 days, and they reported in the Department that 
it had been the first group meeting of its kind and the first time that 
the head of the Office had ever attempted a session of that kind. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RECEIVED FROM FIELD PEOPLE 


Mr. Bussey. I can see a great deal of possibility for good coming 
out of a meeting like that. I still keep coming back to these recom- 
mendations from the people in the field. They are the ones who must 
live with the program daily. 

Was any particular record made of these recommendations of the 
people from the field which were given to the Department here in 
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Washington—on changes or any ideas that should be given considera- 
tion? 

Mr. Rockere.ier. Their recommendations had been coming in 
for some months; suggestions from the field and so forth. Those 
suggestions had been part of the basis on which the agenda was drawn. 

The questions that were raised at the meeting and asked in the 
form of questions directly to the people brought out a very lively 
discussion around the room. Then the essence of that was taken 
down, and records were kept of those discussions at these meetings. 

Mr. Bussey. As you know, after Congress adjourned last summer, 
I started out on a rather extensive investigation of the various pro- 
grams in some of the States. I found, in talking to a great many of 
these people out in the field, that they were just a little reluctant to 
put suggestions in writing, when reporting to Washington, for fear 
that they might be misunderstood. I can appreciate that. That was 
the reason I was pursuing the thought of what was put down, without 
identifying the individual particularly, concerning suggestions he 
had to improve the program out in the field. 

Mr. Rockereuer. | think all of their suggestions were recorded. 
My impression is that they were not only very pleased with the 
meeting itself, but they felt it had been the most productive oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of views and coming to know each other. As 
you so well pointed out, there was this face-to-face contact. There 
were 150 from the Department and 150 from the field. 

I understand they also were very pleased with the outcome in terms 
of recommendations made by the President in his state of the Union 
message and later in various bills which are now before the Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. Where would those recommendations from the field 
be at the present time? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. | suppose in the files of the constituents. 

Mr. Bussey. Of the various constituents? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Honsy. I may just add one footnote to that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I perhaps should let Mr. Larmon speak to you, because it is 
he who has the most direct relationship with the regional offices. 

Since this meeting I think I may safely say there has been a decided 
improvement in the relationship between the Secretary’s Office and 
the regional offices. Is that a fair statement, Mr. Larmon? 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct. 

Secretary Hopsy. They seem to feel freer to make suggestions to us. 
Before this meeting whenever I was in the field I would often have 
said to me that people in the field did not feel that enough notice was 
taken of the suggestions that were made and sent in to Washington. 
I believe that that is almost cured. Would you agree, Mr. Larmon? 

Mr. Larmon. It is well on its way, at least, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I would say that would be a very good step forward. 
I did find that in my experience. 

Secretary Honsy. It is unquestionably true. I found it every- 
where I went. 

Mr. Rockere ier. This happened after your trip, Mr. Chairman. 
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COST OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Bussey. The last sentence in paragraph 2 on page 2 brings to 
my mind a question which I think is generally uppermost in the 
minds of all members of the Appropriations Committee. That is 
this: What legislation have you proposed that will save money and 
what legislation have you proposed that will cost money? How 
much money will it be in each instance? 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND OASI 


Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Chairman, | think the most notable exam ple 
of that are the recommended changes in the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and a companion bill which deals with the public-assistance 
laws. 

Later in the testimony I referred to our examination of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance and the conclusion that we came to that it 
was not doing its job adequately. The reason for that was that so 
many people have been left out or have not been taken in to old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. 

I wish we might have an opportunity to show the committee those 
charts some day. As a result of that, in some States we found that 
the public-assistance load was going up very sharply, and that in 
other States the public-assistance load was going down. In the 
States where the public-assistance load was going down the number 
of recipients of old-age and survivors’ insurance was going up. In 
other words, the need was being met by old-age and survivors’ 
insurance rather than public assistance. 

Mr. Bussey. This would have to be accomplished, though, by what 
might be termed a long-range program over a number of years, rather 
than immediately? 

Secretary Honrsy. Well, it happens sooner than you think. If the 
Congress were to pass the Reed bill, which would bring into the insur- 
ance system 10 million more people than there are now, by 1960 
90 percent of the people in the labor force would be covered under 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. By 1980 there would be a very 
small residual group who actually would be in and out of the labor 
force maybe several times a year, the casual workers who would not 
have worked long enough to be covered. 

It really happens much faster than you think. We took the 1950 
amendment experience and plotted it in terms of numbers of people 
and what would happen to the public-assistance load and the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. With the latter increasing you begin to 
get a drop in public assistance. 1 cannot tell you how quickly it will 
drop 

What happens in the formula in the companion bill is a very com- 
plicated factor, and maybe some of these gentlemen can explain it. 
{ can tell you roughly what it does. As the number of people over 65 
in a State increases, as the number of recipients under old-age and 
survivors’ insurance increases, for every 5 percent of increase in the 
State’s aged population a l-percent automatic reduction would take 
place in public assistance. 

As the Federal old-age and survivor’s insurance system really 
begins to do its job, the need for public assistance would deteriorate. 
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We believe, in thinking this thing through, that the American concept 
of somebody contributing to his own social security is so much better 
than a welfare worker coming in to somebody’s house and going into 
all of his intimate financial affairs or asking some embarrassing ques- 
tions as to whether the son or daughter or relatives support him. 
That it is so much better than the means test. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Bussey. Where does the proposed expanded program in vo- 
cational rehabilitation come in—eventually to reduce the number of 

eople on the public assistance rolls? Mr. Larmon, Mr. Perkins, and 

{r. Kimball were talking to me about that. Were you there, Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockerevier. I was not there. I know the figures, though, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. It was explained to me, in my office one day, that 
this is designed to take some of these people off public assistance 
eventually. 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Busbey, I wil! let Mr. Larmon or someone 
else who has the figures in mind better than I answer this question, 
but I believe experience proves that 1 out of 5 of the people that we 
rehabilitated were on public assistance. Is that correct, Mr. Larmon? 

Mr. Rockere ier. One out of three. 

Mr. Bussey. I may say, Mrs. Hobby, that it has been the policy 
of this committee to permit any person who has the detailed informa- 
tion to answer a question. 

Secretary Hoppy. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. After all, it is just the information we want. I am 
sure you will not find the committee asking any trick questions, or 
anything like that. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. The two basic savings in terms of money, 
Mr. Chairman, are these: 

First, is that it would prevent about one-third of the people who are 
rehabilitable or can be rehabilitated and who are not now under the 
present program being rehabilitated from going on relief. Experience 
would prove that would be about the ratio. So you have the savings 
for those people who are now disabled who would go on relief. Were 
they rehabilitated they would not have to. 

he second is that many of the people who are rehabilitated will 
return as income taxpayers. 

The estimates that Mr. Larmon and the group showed you showed 
expenditures of about $200 million and a return in terms of savings 
and taxes to the Federal and State Governments of just about $1 
billion, out of the rehabilitated people in that 5-year program. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I had in mind when I mentioned the 
comparatively long-term program, rather than the immediate pro- 

am, 
Rockere ier. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. That is something which cannot be done in 24 hours. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. That was a 5-year program they showed you 
with a progressive increase in the number of people being rehabilitated 
each year from the present 60,000 to an average of 200,000 a year at 
the end of 5 years out of a total of approximately 250,000 a year 
who could be rehabilitated. 
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Mr. Bussey. I should like to go back to the second part of my 
previous question and discuss what legislation, if any, has been pro- 
posed that will cost money. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Might I submit two figures for the record there, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The estimated total appropriations for this year for the Depart- 
ment are $1,863,393,000. The estimated appropriations including 
the requested amount under the budget you are now considering for 
1955, plus all the items that would be requested were the legislation 
now before the Congress to be enacted, the total of both of those for 
1955, would be $1,806,292,000. In other words, the entire new pro- 
gram, including the savings and increases, would be just about $60 
million under the current expenditures. 

Mr. Bup@r. Would the chairman yield to me there? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Bupce. Mr. Rockefeller, does that take into account the 
supplemental items which you have listed here as being necessary in 
1955 if vour proposed legislation is passed? 

Mr. Rockeretier. That is right. 

Mr. Bunge. In the total of $206,200,000? 

Mr. Rockeretiter. You mean for this year or for next year? 

Mr. Bunge. For fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Bupa. That does take into consideration these supplemental 
items, totaling $206,200,000 listed on page 57. 

Mr. Rockere.tier. That is right, sir. That was the purpose of 
submitting it to answer the chairman’s question as to what the impact 
of the new legislative program would be in terms of dollars in relation 
to the estimated total for 1954. 

Mr. BupcGe. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


TASK FORCES 


Mr. Bussey. You speak of a series of task forces working in the 
Department, Mrs. Hobby. How many task forces were there in the 
Department? 

Secretary Hoppy. I believe there were five. Is that correct? 

Mr. Larmon. That would be correct. 

Mr. Banta. For all except St. Elizabeths. 

Secretary Horpsy. Let me begin, Mr. Chairman, and think out loud 
with vou, if I may. 

Mr. Bussey. I am referring back now to page 2, where you state: 

In order to help us answer these questions we set up a series of task forces in 
the Department. 

Secretary Hossy. Yes, sir. I think if you will let me think out 
loud and let the staff help me as I go along I can illustrate by beginning 
with almost each piece of legislation. 

Referring back, in the old-age and survivors insurance, that task 
force I think was the longest and most difficult one. A conservative 
estimate there was 6,000 hours. There we had Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Larmon, and Mr. Perkins, our new Assistant Secretary, who was 
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chairman. He also did the work on public assistance, because you 
cannot consider one here without considering the other. 

The one on maternal and child welfare, as you know, comes out of 
the Children’s Bureau. There was a task force there. 

Hospital construction, as you know, comes out of the Public Health 
Service, so there was a task force there. Grants to the States for 
health services were involved, of which Mr. Rockefeller was the 
chairman. 

For the Federal reinsurance plan, Dr. Keefer, the Special Assistant 
on Health and Medical Affairs, was chairman of that task force. 

For vocational rehabilitation we had Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Larmon, 
Mr. Perkins, Mr. Kimball, Miss Switzer, and the staff in vocational 
rehabilitation. That one took a great deal of time, because we wanted 
to work out some constructive and intelligent liaison between the 
old-age and survivors insurance and vocational rehabilitation. 

When a man goes off the rolls in Baltimore, as you know, unless he 
is referred to the Federal-State program and unless he has been 
covered for \ number of quarters, that man loses his protection under 
the old-age and survivors insurance. We were particularly anxious 
to get that worker referred to a Federal-State program for vocational 
rehabilitation, so that he could be returned to work not only as a 
productive citizen but so that he would not lose his protection under 
the old-age and survivors insurance. That was a very complicated 
task force, because we consulted with both public assistance, and 
old-age and survivors insurance people as well as people from the 
Public Health Service, notably people from the hospital-construction 
division who had knowledge of rehabilitation. 

On vocational education, as you know, we had a great tragedy in 
our Office of Education, where Dr. Thurston, who had only been with 
us for 2 months, died. A new commissioner, Dr. Samuel Brownell, 
came in. With Dr. Brownell, we had Mr. Larmon, Mr. Rockefeller, 
sd Perkins, and myself working on the vocational-education task 
orce. 

Mr. Bussey. If you will permit me to interrupt you—since you 
are speaking of the Office of Education, I would like for the record 
to show that I appreciated and enjoyed my association with Dr. 
Thurston very much. One of the first things I did, after Dr. Thurston 
came into the Department, was to ask him and two men from the 
Veterans’ Administration to meet in ™y office for a discussion of the 
setup on what was known as the Korean GI bill of rights. When the 
conference was over, all four of us were in 100-percent agreement. 
Unfortunately, the agreement was not signed before Dr. Thurston 
passed away, but I am happy to report that a new agreement has 
been signed since Dr. Brownell became Commissioner of Education, 
and that it follows practically the same line. I think it should be 
satisfactory to all people involved. 

Secretary Hoppy. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rockefeller has given me two notes. As you know, we had a 
group of consultants—lI believe 15 in all—on the extension of old-age 
and survivors insurance. On that group we had business, insurance 
companies, the Farm Bureau, the Grange, labor, and some of the 
social welfare people; so we had a cross section of people. I am 
pleased to say that that was a unanimous report. 
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The second most complicated piece of legislation we have studied 
was the Federal reinsurance bill. We were fortunate enough to get 
nine insurance experts, most of them actuaries in their companies, 
to come down here, and to go over the bill to be sure that we were 
technically sound. There were 2 people from the Blue Cross, repre- 
senting the nonprofit carriers, and the other 7 were from different 
types of insurance companies. 

Does anyone recall any task force | have not mentioned? 

Mr. Rockere.tier. Those education groups under Dr. Brownell 
had two recommendations, or did you mention those? 

Secretary Hospy. I do not think I did. 

Mr. Rocksrziier. You did mention vocational education. 

Secretary Hossy. Three bills pertained to the Office of Education. 
These were gone over with representatives of all the educational 
organizations, the chief State school officers, the National Education 
Association, the American Council of Education, and a number of 
others. There was consultation with them in working out these 
three bills. 
Does anybody else think of a task force I have omitted? 
Mr. Rockere user. | think there were nine in all. 


CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Bussey. In your statement, you speak of ‘outstanding con- 
sultants to assist in the study of these important questions.’”’ How 
many outside people did you have in all, approximately? 

Secretary Hossy. I would rather give you a detailed list for the 
record. We had various experts in different fields. 
Mr. Bussey. Please supply it for the record. 
Secretary Hospy. All right, sir. 
(The requested information follows:) 


Survey of surplus property program--__._____.___.-_--__-_-.------.- i 


Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate that, because it has a bearing on 
the next question. How much did it cost for these outstanding con- 
sultants in this work? 

Secretary Hossy. I think our rate of pay for consultants is about 
$43 or $46. Does anyone here know for sure? 
Mr. Brown. $45.38. 


COST OF WORK DONE BY TASK FORCES 


Mr. Bussey. What was the total cost to the Department for this 
series of task forces of the Department? 

Secretary Hoppy. Total cost for Department, $14,314.86 for out- 
side consultants. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that the task forces 
were not only made up, as I think was pointed out in the Secretary’s 
statement, by outside people. It was a combination of outside people 
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and people selected from the Department, both from the constituents 
themselves and from the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Bussey. I understood that. 

Mr. Good. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that, in arriving at the cost, some estimate 
should be made for the time of the people in the Department, as well 
as the total cost for those outside the Department. 

Secretary Hoppy. Surely. 

Mr. Bussey. For instance, Mrs. Hobby said that, on the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance work, there were 6,000 hours involved. 
Perbaps you ce: ld give a breakdown as to how much of that was 
for time of people in the Department and how much was for time 
of those outside the Department, to arrive at the amount of cost. 

(The information is as follows:) 

It is estimated that of the total 6,000 hours devoted to the OAST program by 
the task force, the outside consultants spent 700 hours and Department personnel 
spent 5,300 on the project. The cost for outside consultants totaled $3,984.52 
and the estimated cost for departmental personnel, exclusive of the Office of the 
Secretary, is $12,300. It is virtually impossible to estimate the cost of Department 
personnel who have from time to time given assistance to the other task forces 
due to the fact that (1) no reeords were maintained of the time spent on such 


work and (2) the Department personnel engaged in this type of work do so on a 
continuing basis as a part of their normally assigned duties. 


FUNDS USED TO PAY CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Bussey. The next question is: Out of what funds were these 
consultants paid? 

Secretary Horny. I remember particularly, in the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance, Mr. Chairman, they were paid out of a trust 
fund, the social security trust fund. There is an authorization in the 
law for that. 

The ones on insurance were paid out of my Office funds. 

Mr. Bussey. And the others? 

Mr. Rockere tier. They-were all paid out of our Office. 

Secretary Hossy. I am sure they were all paid out of my Office. 
I do not know whether Mr. Brown could look that up and let you 
know or not. 

(The following was subsequently submitted :) 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Education___.......--..----------- $70. 00 
Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service___._____._------------ 1, 428. 00 
Salaries and expenses, old-age and survivors’ insurance____._-__-._ ~~ 3, 984. 52 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary '__.._.......--.---------- 8, 832. 34 


! Includes $6,622.56 consultant fees paid to Roswell Perkins prior to his appointment to the position of 
Assistant Secretary, Mar. 1, 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. The next question, I think, more or less logically 
follows: Where did your Office get the funds to pay them? 

Mr. By economizing. 

Secretary Horny. Well, we had them, Mr. Chairman. Actually, I 
do not know how we will wind up this year. We were very slow in 
filling several top positions. For instance, only one day last week 
was our Second Assistant Secretary sworn in. We did not get our 
First Assistant Secretary until August. We did not get an Under 
Secretary for a time after our appropriations were in. So we had a 
little residue of money there. We just did not get people soon enough 
to spend it all. 
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Mr. Bussey. If there is any objection to furnishing for the record 
the names of consultants, I will omit the question; but could you supply 
for the record the names of the consultants? 

Secretary Hoxppy. I have no objection, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Office of Education: Social Security, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Dr. Francis P. Keppel Survivors’ Insurance—Continued 
Public Health Service: A. D, Marshall 
J. Henry Smith Reinhard A. Hohaus 
Charles G. Hayden Eveline M. Burns 
C. Manton Eddy Louis C. Holvorsan 
Henry 8S. Beers Loula Dunn 
Jarvis Farley Thomas H. Beacom 
William S. McNary Wallace B. Dunckel 
James E. Stuart Leonard J. Calhoun 
H. Lewis Reitz Katherine Ellickson 
Social Security, Bureau of Old-Age and Office of the Secretary: 
Survivors’ Insurance: Robert DeCamp 
Robert T. Burroughs Roswell B. Perkins 


TASK FORCE REPORTS 


ae Bussey. Did these groups submit written reports on their 
work? 

Secretary Hossy. Well, in the case of the old age and survivor’s 
insurance group, they wrote their report themselves, Mr. Chairman, 
and submitted it to me. It was entirely their report. 

In the instance of the insurance group, they did not write a report, 
because what they did was sit with us in the development of the bill. 
They sat with Mr. Perkins, Dr. Keefer, Mr. Ellenbogan, and Mr. 
Pond, and actually went over the bill line-by-line as we had prepared 
it to test whether it was sound. I believe there was no written 
report. 

Mr. Bussey. What did the people in the various constituents, 
the General Counsel, and others have to go on, in preparing legislation 
for the Congress to consider, if they did not have some written record 
of their findings? 

Mr. Banta. That, Mr. Busbey, was actually a group of insurance 
men who were experts in the field of insurance. It was from them that 
members of the General Counsel staff and the Secretary’s staff pre- 
pared day-by-day specifications which were to go in that bill. Really, 
they were collaborating with us in the preparation of that legislation. 

So we went on what we got right there in that room. It was a group 
of men there. 

Mr. Bussey. I may be entirely wrong, but, frankly, one thing that 
I have come across which I think should be corrected is the fact that 
there is not a written record made of many things. 

For instance—taking one thing over which we have had a “hassle” 
for a couple of years—the Food Service Center Building at Indian- 
apolis. I found that there was no record of any conversation, or an 
telephone conversation, or any conference regarding it at all. I thin 
that is something which really should be given consideration. 

Secretary Hoppy. You mean a policy decision, Mr, Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. We are reading a great deal about the monitoring of 
conversations with Members of Congress these days, but here are 
conversations, sometimes by long distance telephone and sometimes 
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in conferences, and so help me, in my field investigations, I could not 
find anyone who could give me a record of when this person called, 
what the conversation was about, or anything about it. So there are 
no records to go back to. 

Having found that, I just wonder about the written records for 
these task forces. We hope not, but after 1956 there might be a 
possibility that some new people will be around. They should have 
the benefit of the findings of these task forces in a record some place. 
That is all | am thinking of. 

Mr. Rockere.iter. Mr. Chairman, in answer to your question | 
think really there are three approaches used in the Department in 
connection with these task forces. 

One would be the case of an informal group of people who would 
sit down and come up with a written report. The Secretary mentioned 
the extension of coverage in that form. There was another task force 
on surplus property, which has that in written form. A number of 
them have gone through that way. 

The second form was to have staff papers developed which raised 
issues, which were then brought for the Secretary’s consideration in 
meetings with the task foree. There would be a series of those, and 
she would have these presented and make her decision on the various 
issues with the pros and cons presented. After a decision had been 
made the next step was taken. That was sort of an evolutionary 
approach to the problem of developing basic material for legislation. 
Those task forces just had these working papers. 

The third form was the one the General Counsel just spoke of, namely, 
where you had a group of consultants who sat with the General Coun- 
sel and with the specialists and actually in a group discussion worked 
out the terms of the legislation. They were put down in outline 
form and finally put into the actual drafts of bills which were then 
step by step brought to the attention of the Secretary for her direc- 
tion and consideration. 

There were three separate forms of approach, really. 


TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Hobby, what specific recommendations made 
by the task forces have been adopted by you? 

Secretary Hosrny. The one on old age and survivor’s insurance was 
adopted in toto, Mr. Busbey; that was the extension of coverage. 

The group of insurance consultants really was just a group of people 
sitting around a table such as this going over the draft bill item by 
item. I think the best way I could answer that question in the 
absence of any written report is to say that actually what that amountd 
to was a group of actuaries talking together and working out equations 
on blackboards. I think the best answer to that one would be the 
unanimous opinion of those 8 or 9 people, whichever it was, that this 
bill was the best means to implement the reinsurance. 

Mr. Banta, were you there at the concluding sessions? I believe 
that is about as specific an answer as I could give, because there was 
no written statement. 

Mr. Bussey. Were there some other recommendations from the 
task forces that you have adopted? 
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Secretary Honpy. All of this legislation, Mr. Chairman, has come 
out of these task forces. We have 10 or 11 bills. I think it is 10 bills 
to date. All the 10 bills came out of the task forces and studies. 


LIST OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Mr. Bussey. Would you be kind enough, at this point in the record, 

to list the 10 bills that have been recommended for legislation? 
Secretary Honsy. Yes, sir; 1 think I can submit them for the record. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


| Senate 
number of 


| House 
companion 
bill 


number of 
bill 


Subject grouping and short title 


Social Security: 
Social security amendments of 1954 
Public assistance amendments of 1954 
Children’s Service Act of 1954 
Vocational rehabilitation amendments of 1954 
Office of Education: 
To establish a National Advisory Committee 
To authorize cooperative research in education 
To provide for a White House conference on education 
Public Health: 
Public health grant-in-aid amendments of 1954 
Medical Facilities Mortgage Insurance Act of 1954 
Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act of 1954 
Health Service Prepayment Plan Reinsurance Act 


TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Mr. Bussey. The next question which follows is: What specific 
reccmmendations did they make that you did not accept; and why? 

Secretary Hoprny. Mr. Busbey, I would be here all day. 

Mr. Bussey. Give us some of the more important ones. We do 
not want to keep this one sided. 

Secretary Hopsy. | would like to think about that question a little 
bit, so that I would not take up too much of the committee’s time. 

Let me talk a little bit, and then you tell me if that is what you want. 

For instance, in the old-age and survivor’s insurance study I think 
we studied six different plans. Then we would have to relate what. 
each one of those plans would cost the trust fund. We had to bear 
in mind the increase in the tax system that is provided in the law, 
always trving to keep it within bounds. Something would be studied 
here and maybe thrown out. We had cost estimates on each one of 
these different plans that we studied. 

The final determination of what went into the bill was really 
picking up an item here and an item here and an item here and adding 
up the cost to the trust fund. Se we tried to keep the cost within 
bounds. That book, Mr. Chairman, is that thick [indicating] of 
the different items we studied. 

Mr. Bussey. It is hard for the reporter to put that into the record. 
Shall we say about 12 or 14 inches thick? 

Secretary Hopsy. That would not be far off. I only tell you that 
because that bill was not developed with any recommendations. 
What we did was to sit around the table and try to see how much 
it would cost and then try another idea and see what it would cost. 


| | 
} } 
| 7199 | 
7200 
7448 | 
2759 
| 
7434 | 2724 
7446 | 
7601 | 2723 
| 7397 | 2778 
| 7700 
8149 | 2758 
8356 | 3114 
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So I do not believe there was ever any recommendation. We never 
got to a voting on it. There were alternative proposals. 

Mr. Bussey. Outside of the area of old-age and survivors insurance 
and public assistance, what recommendations were made that you 
did not adopt? 

Secretary Hospy. It actually did not come about that way. What 
we did was just sit down and discuss the thing item by item. It 
was sort of a roundtable discussion. We never got down to the point 
where we voted; where somebody thought this was good and some- 
body thought that was bad. There was never any voting in the 
task forces that I recall. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, after you considered the recommen- 
dations, you, and presumably Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Larmon, and 
your assistants, took those into consideration, and from that discus- 
sion, you adopted your procedural plans and recommendations? 

Secretary Hopsy. You can say it much better than I. 


CONSULTATION WITH WHITE HOUSE AND LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 


Mr. Bussey. I just assumed that from your conversation. 

During the discussion of these task forces, were any members of 
the President’s staff or any legislative leaders consulted? 

Secretary Hossy. I will tell you what the procedure was. As we 
developed the legislative proposals, the President was_ briefed. 
Briefed is scarcely the word, because it took us 2 hours and 15 minutes 
to brief him on the amendments to the Social Security Act and the 
public assistance law. 

It took us about 1 hour and 15 minutes to brief him on the Federal 
reinsurance law. 

Then when the President set up in December—lI think it was the 
second week in December—3-day meetings with legislative leaders, 
we briefed the legislative leaders on the amendments to the social- 
security laws, both old-age and survivors’ insurance and public assist- 
ance. That again took 2 hours. We briefed them on the Federal 
reinsurance bill. Time sort of ran short. All of those things took 
much longer time than anyone anticipated. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not have in mind so much briefing, as contact- 
ing them for their ideas for you to consider. 

or instance, was anyone on the President’s staff who might have 
some ideas, brought in for consultation; or were any of the staffs of 
the various congressional committees—for instance, the staff of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee—brought in for consultation on 
their ideas? 

Secretary Hossy. I conferred with Mr. Wolverton, who is the 
Chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House, on our health legislation. Our staff worked with their staff. 
We worked with Senator Smith on the Senate side. 

Mr. Bussey. I realize that is necessary, Mrs. Secretary, in legisla- 
tion, but what I am trying to get at is just what any legislative leader, 
or committee staff, or the staff of the President contributed, let us say, 
to the program that was adopted; rather than your just sitting down 
with them and telling them about the program. In other words, 
were they brought in for consultation, like these outstanding con- 
sultants to whom you referred? 
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Secretary Hopny. They were not always available, as you know. 
They were not here. When we knew that someone was in town we 
tried to confer with them on their area; for instance, Mr. McConnell 
in vocational rehabilitation was in town several times when Congress 
was in recess. We discussed with Senator Purtell the matter of health 
and the staff of that commitee. As far as the White House is con- 
cerned, we often discussed with members of the White House staff 
ideas in the field of education, or health, or social security. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you be able to point out to the committee to 
what extent the 1955 budget request will contribute materially to the 
efficiency and economy of Government, in which, I assure you, the 
committee is just as much interested as are you and other heads of 
departments, as well as the President? 

Secretary Hossy. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Rockeretter. I think, Mr. Chairman, the items mentioned 
in the Secretary’s report speak for themselves. Some of them have 
money savings actually attached to them. I think the total budget 
request also speaks for itself. The total estimate for 1954, without 
including the new legislation, was $1,819,593,000, and the total esti- 
mated on the request, the appropriation before you, is $1,600,342 ,000. 
I think those figures probably give the answer as precisely as anything 
can. 

1955 COST OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Mr. Bussey. Are not most of these legislative proposals, if not all, 
going to cause an increase in the budget requests, rather than a re- 


duction? 

Mr. Rockers.uer. The Secretary mentioned the item in the legis- 
lative proposals that I think would result ultimately in the largest 
Federal saving, which was the amendment to the social security law 
relating to the new coverage under old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

Some of the others do have increases in direct expenditure which 
would result in savings indirectly. Major among those is the voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Bussey. Now, Mr. Rockefeller, do you think that the 1955 
budget request of $1,200 million for public assistance, which is $140 
million less than the 1954 appropriation, will be sufficient? 

Mr. Rockere.tuer. Frankly, it is a little hard for me to tell this far 
in advance of the fiscal year 1955, Mr. Chairman. It could be very 
materially affected by the increase in coverage of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, plus the increase in benefits. Are you talking about 1955? 

Mr. Bussry. Yes. 

Secretary Hopsy. That was based upon the decrease in caseload. 
There has been a drop in the caseload in the public assistance for old- 
age assistance. I have forgotten what it was last year. 

Mr. Bussey. According to the committee print, on page 231, under 
“Grants to States for Public Assistance, Social Security Administra- 
tion,” it appears to me you have a proposed supplemental appropria- 
tion for $108 million. 

Mr. Rockerevier. For 1954 or 1955? 

Mr. Bussey. 1955. 

Mr. Ketiy. Maybe I can fill this in further for the record. 
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It is my understanding that the $1,200 million estimate was pre- 
dicated upon the expiration of certain amendments to the public 
assistance law at the end of September occasioning the decrease, 
together with the decrease in caseload, and the supplemental estimate 
takes into consideration the new legislation which extends certain of 
the expiring amendments but with new formulas. 

Mr. Rockeretier. As you know, a lot of people who get old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits are getting public-assistance bene- 
fits in addition, and as the payments are increased under the terms 
of the new bill, then that would reduce the need for those who are 
getting public assistance to get that additional supplemental income, 
and therefore both those factors would tend to cut down the Federal 
share in public assistance. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not going to take up your time this morning, 
and the time of the committee, to go into it, but I will when public 
assistance is before the committee; and 1 am speaking now of the 
amount of fraud that has been uncovered in some States—and that 
includes my own State of Illinois. I am very hopeful something may 
be done to tighten up on this fraud, so that we will have a little more 
to say down at the county level on the matter of eligibility. That is 
where it comes about. 

Secretary Hobby. It is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Bussey. I realize that. It is something that cannot be 
detected under our present system of auditing, as I understand it. 

I found several cases in Illinois, when I was at Springfield, where 
amounts of $8,000, $9,000, $10,000, or $11,000 had been paid on 
fraudulent claims, and there is no chance whatever of getting the 
money back. Perhaps we might get back $5 a month or $10 a month, 
in some cases; but in most cases, nothing. 

Secretary Honspy. You mean people getting on the rolls who 
should not be on the rolls? 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Secretary Hospsy. That is certainly a problem. You have 48 States, 
each with a different major need. You may have a State with a very 
high percentage of its aged over 65 on the rolls, and another State with 
a very low percentage. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to be lobbying with this committee, 
but our charts and studies do illustrate, I think, the necessity for the 
increased coverage because these charts will show where the public- 
assistance load is going up. As you know, the State makes that 
determination, and the way the legislation is written all we do in the 
Federal Government is match after the States have determined need. 
The public-assistance load is going up particularly in States where 
there is great agriculture. In an industrial State, according to our 
charts, the public assistance is going down, but the number of aged 
getting old-age and survivors’ benefits is increasing, and actually it 
is a very unequal pattern in the United States when we look at the 
48 States. 

Mr. Bussey. What has the Department done toward recommend- 
ing legislation to overcome that situation? 

Secretary Hossy. That is in the Reed bill. If the Reed ‘bill is 
cw the States with a great number of agricultural workers would 

e brought into the system, and public assistance then would decline. 

I would like to show the committee someday the charts, State by 
State, of public assistance as it relates to the number of people that 


are covered under old-age and survivors’ insurance, because it is a 
very revealing thing. 

For a great many of our people we are making it necessary for them 
to submit to a need test as opposed to a benefit under old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. 


COST OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR NEXT SEVERAL YEARS 


Mr. Bussey. Would it be much of a task for someone in the 
Department to furnish for the record the results, in appropriation 
requests for the fiscal year 1955 and future years, of the legislative 
recommendations in the areas reviewed? 

Secretary Hossy. | will have to ask somebody who knows more 
about the money figure. 

Mr. Rockerevuer. We have 1955. 

Mr. Bussey. | was thinking of some of the proposed legislation. 
I just wonder if a table could be submitted for the record to show the 
effect of this legislation on appropriation requests over some years 
beyond 1955. 

Secretary Hossy. I think that we can do it for 1960 because we 
made a study of the number of people that would be on the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance rolls in 1960. 

Mr. Bussey. Please explore the situation and see what information 
you can submit on these other areas we have discussed this morning. 

Secretary Hopsy. Mr. Kelly just brought something to my atten- 
tion which I think is an answer to one of the questions that you raised, 
and if I may I would like to read this. It is brief. This is an excerpt 
from the President’s budget message: 

The legislation which I am recommending would provide for a permanent 
formula to replace the present temporary increase in the Federal share which 
expires September 30. 

That is the amendment commonly known as the MacFarland amendment. 
This new formula includes specific provisions for a related reduction in the Federal 
grants to States for old-age assistance as the improved old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program takes over an increasing share of the load. A transition 
period for adjusting both State and Federal procedures will be necessary. The 
decrease of nearly $100 million in estimated expenditures for public assistance is 
made possible primarily by the proposed improvement in old-age and survivors. 
insurance which will reduce the need for supplementation by public assistance’ 

Mr. Bussey. By what amounts will public assistance be reduced 
in future years if this proposed legislation on old-age and survivors’ 
insurance is adopted? 

Secretary Hossy. We will try to furnish that for the record. It 
will be at best a sort of estimate. 

Mr. Bussey. Naturally. 

Secretary Honny. Rather than actual figures. 

Mr. Bussey. It could not be other than an estimate. 

(The information requested will be found beginning on page 278.) 

Secretary Hosppy. We have something of a pattern to go on by the 
last amendments that increased coverage. That was really the pat- 
tern used in trying to estimate what would happen in 1960 and 1980. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, do your proposals intend a reduction in the 
Federal share of public assistance, separate and apart from the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance extension? 

Secretary Honsy. No, sir. 
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EFFECT OF OASI AMENDMENTS ON ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Bussey. Under the proposals to extend old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, will otherwise eligible recipients of public assistance in all 
States in the future be ineligible for such benefits? 

Mr. Banva. I think the answer is no, not automatically. 

Actually, the way that I understand that, the benefits which an 
old-age and survivors’ insurance recipient has may not meet what 
the visitor in your State determines to be the need of an old-age 
assistance recipient. If his benefit is $30 and his need is $50, it is 
supplemented to the extent of that $20 with an old-age assistance 

ant. If we increase the benefit under old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, we lessen the need for public assistance to that person, and 
then there is another gimmick which changes the formula and which, 
if the public assistance amendments should be adopted, would reduce 
the public assistance grant to the State by a ratio of the total number 
of people who are old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits, reducing 
the State’s grant 1 percent for each 5 percent of the total aged popu- 
lation, which receives old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits. 

That is rather complicated, but in the long run it would reduce the 
public assistance grants to States. 

Mr. Rocxeretuer. I think that it should be pointed out that the 
States make very important savings as the result of people going on 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance rolls who are not now on the 
rolls. When we talk about reducing the Federal amount of public 
assistance, it is because the States would have a very marked reduction 
in their own requirements for public assistance and it would be the 
Federal Government sharing with the States in that savings. 

Secretary Hopsy. Both the States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bussey. So we can look for economy in that particular field? 
Mr. Bana. We will still have to get those changes made. 


AREAS NOT REVIEWED BY TASK FORCES 


Mr. Bussey. I was wondering about the areas you have left to 
study, in addition to the Food and Drug Administration. 

Secretary Hopsy. Mr. Chairman, one place where we are weak, 
both in our knowledge and what to do about it, is an area right in the 
Secretary’s Office. The only excuse or reason | have for it is that this 
has been a very busy year and I hope that the committee understands 
it. We have to do something on the Committee on Aged. We really 
have made no progress. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure that the committee as a whole is aware that 
you have had a lot of new responsibilities and duties, and that you 
1ave been working hard and long hours. 

Secretary Hopsy. Thank you very much. That is true. We have 
worked very hard. Aging and geriatrics is an area where we need to 
do some real work. To recognize this need, you must realize the 
segment of our population tha’ is now 65 and the growing age char- 
acteristics of our popwation. The committee at the present time is 
sort of a l-man operation with 2 assistants. 

In 1960—and if I have to change this figure I hope I may be given 
permission to do so—— 
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Mr. Bussey. We are always very lenient in that respect. 

Secretary Hossy. Approximately 9 percent of our population at 
that time will be age 65 or over. I remember telling this committee 
last year that I thought this whole problem had to be given very 
serious consideration, and that is one of the reasons that I am so 
apologetic this year reporting that we have not done much about it. 

What we hope to do is to move out of a one-man operation, where 
that man has more than he can do, and set up some sort of an intra- 
departmental committee with people from Public Health, Social 
Security, and Vocational Rehabilitation to see if we can bring some 
new approach to this whole problem. There are, as you know, 
industries in the United States that are now trying to devise plans to 
employ people over 65 years of age. There are | or 2 in Florida 
where all of the employees are 65 years of age and over. If I may refer 
to some of the problems of the care of the aged that were incorporated 
in the amendment to the Hill-Burton law, it is clearly provable that 
you can take care of the chronically ill, or elderly people who must 
have institutional care in either hospitals for the chronically ill, or 
nursing and convalescent homes at a much lower figure than you can 
take care of them in a general hospital. That is just a part of the 
problem. I hope that I can report to you next year that we have 
made some real progress. 


REASON FOR EXTENSIVENESS OF LEGISLATION ON HOSPITAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. Speaking of that, Mrs. Secretary, in all probability, 


you can give me the answer that I did not get on the floor when that 
particular bill was up for consideration. I take it that you are 
referring to the four categorical grants? . 

Secretary Hossy. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey, I inquired why that could not have been handled by 
asking for a simple change in the legislative language of the existing 
act, especially in view of the fact that we had $100 million authorized 
for which there was no request in the 1955 budget, and the legislation 
in the four categorical grants amounted to only $60 million. 

I am frank to say that I may have been entirely wrong, but 1 was 
sincere in thinking that should have been handled by a simple change 
in the language of the law. 

Secretary Hopsy. Do you mean under the present authorization? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. Ask for a small change in the language of the 
law, rather than coming in with a new bill, and into a new field of 
categorical grants. 

Secretary Hossy. I would like to try that. 

Mr. Bussey. I think in fairness to you and the Department, we 
should have something on the record here, because, after all, when it 
is passed by the Congress (I have no doubt that it will be passed), 
we will have to consider the appropriations. I happen to be one of 
those individuals —and there is no misunderstanding about it—who 
thinks out loud. 

Secretary Hosry. I would like to submit, if I may, a detailed state- 
ment for the record to answer the question that you have raised. 

To answer it briefly now: There were 106,000 beds built under the 
Hill-Burton law. 86,000 of them were general hospital beds; 3,000 of 
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them were tubercular beds, and 6,000 were mental health beds. 
11,000 may have been chronic beds. 

In surveying the unmet needs in States, beds for the chronic ill are 
the ones that are most needed. 

A survey showed that 50 percent of the hospitals which have 50 
7 and over only 3 percent of them had facilities for the chronically 
ill. 

Now, the average cost in a general hospital for a person is $18.35 
aday. Ina hospital for the chronically ill it is $6.62 a day. In the 
nursing homes—and our statistics are not very good here—the range 
was from $2 to $8 a day. 

The difference in the cost of constructing a general hospital bed and 
a bed for the chronically ill is very great. The Senate committee 
raised some question as to our figures, and I think justifiably, because 
we had the average cost in the United States under the Hill-Burton 
construction at $16,000 a bed. I think all of us around this table 
know that there are many beds that cannot be built for $16,000. 
It depends upon the type of construction that you have. We just 
finished a cancer hospital in my home town where all the new atomic 
equipment is being used, and we paid at the rate of $27,000 a bed, so 
so it depends upon what kind of equipment you put in. 

But in a hospital for the chronically ill you do not have to have the 
more expensive equipment and the diversity of equipment that you 
have to have for a general hospital. 

The same is true of a nursing home, where patients must be under 
medical supervision and have skilled nursing care, but do not need all 
of the expensive facilities. . 

We found by placing emphasis on nursing homes and hospitals for 
the chronically ill we could provide a great many more beds for the 
people, using a less costly type of construction and at less cost to the 
person in the hospital. That was the reasons for the categories. 

I would be delighted to submit for the record a detailed statement 
with some of the charts showing the unmet needs in these areas. 

Mr. Bussey. I shall appreciate that because, as I said, my question 
was left unanswered. Unfortunately, that happens many times when 
someone raises a question; especially when a committee knows that 
it has the votes, so that it does not make any difference whether the 
answer is yes or no. 

Secretary Horny. I will answer to your complete satisfaction. 

Mr. Bussey. No one on the floor did. I was honest and sincere 
in raising the question. 

(Nore.—The information submitted was a detailed explanation of the bill 
(H. R. 7341) rather than an answer to the question.) 

Mr. Rockereuuse. I think that the only point that could be added 
to the very clear statement made by the Secretary would be that there 
has been in existing law a provision for chronic beds, and that has not 
been used to any extent. ‘Therefore, the thought was, by having a 
category, it would stress and channel certain funds into that specific. 
purpose. 

Now, the nursing homes might have been permissible under the 
existing legislation, although some question, which was discussed in 
the Senate hearings, arose. 

Mr. Bussry. Assuming that they were not, I think that you should 
come in and ask for a simple change in the present law. 
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Mr. Rockere tier. The point that | was trying to make was, on 
the chronic hospital construction the present law does permit it, but 
it was not being used, and therefore it was the Secretary’s feeling, in 
order to make the savings on censtruction and the savings on the 
maintenance for the older people in the population, a category would 
give the emphasis that the bill in its existing form had not given. 

Secretary Hospsy. It is so much easier, as you know, to get com- 
munity sponsorship for a general hospital than it is to get community 
sponsorship for hospitals for the chronically ill. Everybody under- 
stands the acute need for general hospital beds, but not for older 
people, and there are so few places to take care of them. 

Mr. Bussey. I will not take the negative side on that point. 


USE OF HOSPITALS ALREADY BUILT UNDER PROGRAM 


Now, you do have a lot of Hill-Burton hospitals around the country. 
Some of them have rather low occupancy. It seems to me that some 
arrangement could be worked out whereby some of the chronically 
ill patients could be taken care of in some of the low-occupancy 
hospitals. 

Mr. Rockere ver. Is not the answer that they are being taken 
care of, but the cost of operating the hospital is so much higher than 
for the hospital of simpler type construction, and therefore, while 
you might fill the beds, it would be at a higher operating cost? 

Secretary Horny. And a higher cost per person. 

Mr. Bussey. My thought was that, as long as a hospital was not 
fully occupied, a section or wing could be used on a different cost 
basis per day. 

Secretary Honny. We have no control. 

Mr. Bussey. It is just an idea worth exploring. 

Mr. Banta. The operation is a local problem. 

Mr. Rockere ier. The answer is “Yes’’; they are doing what he 
is suggesting, but the chronic hospitals will not be built in those 
areas but in other places where the facilities are not available. 

Mr. Bussey. They do all sorts of things. For instance, I visited 
a hospital last summer that was supposed to be a county maternity 
hospital. They had the most expensive hospital facilities and equip- 
ment that you could imagine, but the people did not use it for ma- 
ternity cases. 

They finally built four offices in this maternity hospital for local 
doctors. One of the doctors had been in the community over 35 vears. 
His son and his daughter-in-law were also there. Thev built an office 
for a dentist in this maternity hospital. They did not stop at that. 
They built an office which was rented to the Selective Service Board. 
The doctors in this particular hospital were using it as a kind of 
convalescent home for aged people, and that was the majority of the 
occupancy. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Where was that? 

Mr. Bussey. The town of Louisa, Va. 

That brings up another question, Mrs. Secretary, and I will go into 
more detail on this when we have the hospital facilities budget request 
before us. The question is the need of some change in the law that 
would give the Federal Government at least some control over these 
hospitals to prevent their being used for purposes for which they were 
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not originally intended, after the Government has paid its share of 
the cost of construction. Frankly, I do not see where this community 
com aa statistics at all to justify the construction of this type of 
ospital. 

Secretary Hospy. You know and I know how that is done. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee is familiar with that, and I am sure 
that you are, but it is something that I bring up for consideration 
while you are before the committee rather than to wait until the 
particular Hill-Burton requests are before the committee. 


DEPARTMENTAL COUNCIL 


Now, commencing on page 4 of your statement, you speak of the 
creation of a Departmental Council. 

Frankly, I am inclined to think that was probably a good adminis- 
trative move; but granting that the function of the Departmental 
Council has pealaed in bringing together what was formerly a loose 
confederation of bureaus, has the establishment of the Council re- 
sulted in the reduction of administrative and other expenses of each 
constituent? 

Secretary Hossy. I think that it would be very difficult to show to 
the committee that this has actually reduced expenses. Now, I am 
not saying that this will always be true. 1 wish that I had at hand the 
date this Council was established. We just tried having a Council 
without any follow through. Frankly, there were so many things 
talked about that were not followed through that it became a difficult 
management problem to coordinate. That was the reason the De- 
partmental Council was set up. The Secretary of that, Mr. Haskell, 
sits with the Council, follows through on all management problems, 
all coordination, and is responsible for the development of all of this 
oo material. I do not know where else it would have been done, 

e cannot point to a savings in that matter now. All I can say to 
you is that I believe having the kind of information that we have at 
our fingertips now, will mean a substantial savings in the long run. 

Mr. Bussey. Fundamentally, I have no quarrel with the idea. I 
think it is a good administrative procedure. I am just looking for 
the savings. 

Mr. Rockereuier. I think that the Secretary is very modest in 
her description of the savings. For instance, there is the subject 
that she brought up at the Council in the early days, the subject of 
travel to meetings by representatives of the various constituents, 
meeting in the United States, meetings throughout the world, in order 
to see whether those meetings, conferences and conventions, and so 
forth, were essential. She had each constituent prepare lists of the 
meetings which they had been attending in previous years. Those 
were all submitted to the Council through the secretariat. Then she 
reviewed those in discussions with the Council members, and the 
result was they were carefully screened, and many conferences and 
meetings that the representatives had been going to before a review, 
through the Council procedure, were eliminated, and therefore there 
was a reduction in the number of people attending, and a reduction 
in the number of conferences being attended, so there was a savings 
very definitely through that approach. 
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Secretary Hossy. That is true, but also with regard to the meet- 
i that we did attend, we tried to find some way to disseminate the 
‘eliceiibiais that our people got at the meetings—information that 
was really useful. We tried to disseminate it into productive channels. 
I had really forgotten about that. I think that it worked two ways. 
I think that there was a doliars savings and I think there was a great 
gain in information throughout the Department. 


POLICY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH DEPARTMENTAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Bussey. Has this Departmental Council developed any con- 
sistent policy throughout the Department? 

Secretary yeaa The policy is developed around the Council 
table. The Secretary, the Under Secretary, the two Assistant Secre- 
taries, the Special Assistant on Health and Medical Affairs, the General 
Counsel and the constituents themselves are the people who make up 
the Council. And out of that meeting we try to develop a policy 
that will be common for all. It is an intangible kind of thing but we 
have really a departmental structure now of people who are really 
all working together very closely. And Soret it is not just a 
constituent talking about his problems, because you know that most 
everything in our Department is interrelated in one way or another; 
but everybody’s thinking is brought to bear on any problem that 
comes up. 

In the months or years to come, with an organization as big as 
this one, I really do not see how it could be operated as a Depart- 
ment unless there were some central corps to coordinate and develop 
a Department position, as contrasted with a constituent position as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Rocxkere.iter. On the question of developing the charts, 
had that been done by each constituent instead of by a common 
service, it would have he far more expensive for each one to have 
their specialists do it than having it handled through the Department. 

Secretary Honpy. That is true. 

Mr. Rockerevuer. So I think you can say that is a fair saving 
to apply to the Council. And I think there are many others that 
could be mentioned. 

COST OF CHARTS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, what has been the total cost of this chart 
program? 

Secretary Hoxssy. The initial cost has been high, because it was 
actually a start from scratch, if you will forgive the expression. 
Really the most of this money is a capital investment that will not 
be continuing. 

Do you have the exact figure? 

Mr. RockEeFe.uer. The estimated cost for 1954 is $113,200 for the 
entire program that the Secretary has mentioned. And, in my opinion, 
it would have been 50 percent higher had it been done by the individ- 
ual constituents, rather than by a central graphic section. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. The reason I stopped was that several Members of the 
House asked me yesterday about two amendments to the supple- 
mental bill which they understood the gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. Fogarty, was going to offer on the floor today: (1) For the old 
entitlements for school construction under Public Law 815, as amended 
by Public Law 246; and (2) an amendment for new construction. 
There was nothing in the supplemental budget request for these 
items. 

I wonder if you would explain to the committee briefly the position 
of the Department in not having those in the supplemental request? 

Mr. Rockerevvier. Questions have arisen recently in respect to the 
administration’s budget estimate for aid to federally affected school 
districts for school construction. When this administration proposed 
the bill for school construction in federally affected areas which became 
Public Law 246 of the 83d Congress, the recommendation was made 
that the new law should not establish entitlements in the way in 
which the old law did. The new law establishes eligibility but does 
not create an obligation on the part of the Federal Government to 
appropriate funds to provide all eligible applicants with grants 
of funds. At the time when the 1955 budget was prepared, it 
was the intent to provide for all of the construction needs that seemed 
of high priority. The appropriation request of $40 million for 1955, 
when added to the appropriation of $70 million for the current year, 
was intended to provide funds for all those school districts which have 
an increase in federally connected school membership equal at least 
to 10 percent of the total school membership during the period from 
_ June 1952 to June 1954, and which have 10 percent of pupils unhoused 
as of June 1954. 

The question of whether these amounts in the 1955 budget represent 
the proper balance between economy and the need of these school 
districts is being given continuous serious consideration. At such 
time as a conclusion is reached, additional funds will be requested. 
In any event, it is recommended that change which may be found to 
be necessary in respect to current requirements under Public Law 
246 should be considered in relation to the 1955 appropriation rather 
than in respect to the 1954 fiscal year. 

In respect to the old entitlements where the school districts pro- 
ceeded with construction in advance of obtaining project approval 
under the Federal law, the subject is likewise under careful review. 
As in the case of the current requirements, when definite conclusion 
has been reached as to what action is called for, it will be recommended 
to the Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. You do not have any idea at this time, do you, when 
that definite conclusion will be reached by the Department? 

Secretary Hosnsy. Dr. Brownell has it under study now, Mr. 
Chairman. I cannot say exactly when he will have it for us, but I 
think soon. 

Mr. Bussey. But it is your position that this study should be 
completed and this whole thing should be considered in the regular 
1955 appropriation? 
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Secretary Hosspy. We think we can do a better job, a more com- 
prehensive review, if that is true. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. The factual information has only been available 
recently and is now being compiled. I think the members of your 
committee have recently received copies of the tentative date. It 
is on the basis of this information when finally verified and tabulated 
that the final conclusions can be reached, and then, as you know, of 
course it will have to be cleared through the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any questions concerning this matter? 

Mr. Focarry. I understood Mr. Rockefeller to say this would have 
to be cleared with the Bureau of the Budget, but that does not 
apply so far as consideration by Congress is concerned. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. I was referring only to our Department; 
certainly not to Congress. 

Mr. Fogarty. | think the intent of Congress was spelled out very 
clearly last August when this was amended and extended with the 

rovision that $55 million was due under these old entitlements. 

our agency, apparently, has not done anything about it, or had not 
when your people appeared before us a couple of weeks ago on the 
supplemental bill. So now, if you have done something, it has been 
done in the last 2 weeks. 

Secretary Hossy. You mean in terms of making recommendations. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

Secretary Hossy. I think you might take into consideration the 
problem that we had in connection with the Office of Education. I 
would like to have the record show that we were without a Commis- 
sioner of Education for a long while. Dr. Brownell only came to us 
in November and, as you realize, there are three bills pending in Con- 
gress on the Office of Education and there is, after all, a limit to what 
can be done. I would like the record to show how long we were with- 
out a Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Fogarry. I know that, but about a year ago there was still a 
backlog of some $90 million on old entitlements and nothing was done 
during all that year. 

Secretary Hossy. I believe it was refused, was it not, in the last 
session of Congress? 

Mr. Fogarty. No. I remember I made the statement on the floor 
one day that I was going to offer an amendment to the next supple- 
mental bill. That was when your regular appropriation bill for 1954 
was being discussed on the floor; but I was not here and could not do 
it when the opportunity existed late in the session. The act was 
amended and the amount of entitlements for which appropriations 
could be made was cut from $96 million down to $55 million. So far 
as we know, they had a pretty full hearing in the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and, as far as I know, it was by a unanimous vote that 
this bill, saying that $55 million should be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was passed. 

_- Bussey. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much. 


Taurspay, Marca 25, 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
When the committee adjourned on Tuesday, we were having testi- 
mony from the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby. This morning’s hearing will be a con- 
tinuation of that session. ° 

Mrs. Hobby, do you want to make a statement before we continue 
our hearing? 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET FOR FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary Hopsy. Yes, I do; because of the question which arose 
in reference to the Food and Drug Administration yesterday. With 
your permission, I should like to make this statement for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Hosry. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the 
question arose yesterday at the hearing on the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration as to whether the 1955 budget estimate is sufficient to provide 
adequate enforcement of the law. 

The 1955 budget estimate approximates the actual appropriation 
for 1954. The Food and Drug Administration has been able to 
operate effectively during the current year with the funds appro- 
priated by the Congress for 1954, and in view of the present fiscal 
situation the Department of Health, Education, nd Welfare could 
see no justification for requesting additional fuads this year. 

However, to aid us in the longer run appraisal of the development of 
the Food and Drug Administration program in its service to the people, 
we are assembling a group of nongovernmental consultants of com- 
petence in the field to give us their considered opinion on this subject 
and on means of achieving greatest program effectiveness, iabeding 
proper levels and means of compliance. 

a Bussey. Thank you. We are pleased to have your position 
on that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman, this appears to be in direct 
answer to one of the questions I asked yesterday, and I would like to 
ask the same question of the Secretary now. 

Mrs. Secretary, supposing this committee in its wisdom should 
decide to round out this figure and make it $5 million instead of 
$5,200,000: What effect will that have on the program of the Food aad 
Drug Administration for the coming year? Would it affect it, or not 
affect it at all? 

Secretary Hossy. Well, of course, it would affect it. If it had not 
affected it, we would have asked for that sum of money. 

Mr. Frernanpez. How much will it be affected by such a reduction, 
if a reduction is made? 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Fernandez, I am not acquainted with the 
detailed operations of the Food and Drug Administration, as you no 
doubt know. I could tell you for the record, if you would like, what 
we would do if it were reduced. 

Mr. Fernanpegz. Yes, I think perhaps that would be the best 
answer. 

Secretary Hopsy. I could not do it this morning, because I do 
not know. 
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Mr. Bussey. Would the gentleman from New Mexico, Mr. Fer- 
nandez, like to have the Secretary supply that for the record? 

Mr. FernanveEz. Yes. I assumed she was going to put that in 
the record. 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Work of the Food and Drug Administration is divided into three broad 
categories. First and most important is that on articles which directly menace 
health. Second in importance is that on insanitary or decomposed products, only 
some of which can be proved to be health menaces. In the third category are 
economic cheats and frauds such as the substitution of horse meat for beef, watered 
oysters, poultry, and frozen fruits, the sale of oleomargarine as butter, deceptive 

ckaging and short weight. Also in this category are violations of food standards. 

ork on violations in this category has not been emphasized and for the most 
part has developed as by products of investigations principally instituted with 
respect to health hazards or insanitation, filth, or decomposition. Less than 20 
percent of time and effort is assigned to the third category. 

While a cut of $200,000 represents an overall reduction of 4 percent, it means a 
substantially greater reduction in work on insanitation, filth, and decomposition, 
and economic cheats. 

Assuming an overall decrease of 4 percent: 

It would be necessary to reduce average employment by about 30 man- 
years with corresponding reductions in the enforcement activities. 

The number of individual establishments to be inspected in 1955 would 
be reduced from an estimated 7,800 to about 7,500. his would reduce the 
rate of inspection of the 96,000 establishments subject to inspection from 
the 8.1 percent each year, as anticipated by the $5,200,000 estimate, to about 
7.8 percent, or instead of visiting each establishment on the average of once 
every 12.3 years the average would be reduced to once in every 12.8 years. 

The number of individual inspections of factories would be reduced corres- 
pondingly from the presently estimated 11,500 in 1955 to about 11,000. 

The number of investigational and official samples collected for examina- 
tion would be reduced from the present estimate of 23,000 to about 22,100. 

The number of laboratory analyses and examination of samples would be 
reduced from the present estimate of 26,900 to about 25,800. 

Greater reductions would occur in other activities of the Food and Drug 
Administration, including: 

Surveys of the sanitary conditions of warehouses storing large quantities 
of foods and drugs. 

The locating and seizing of filthy or decomposed foods not fit for human 
consumption. 

Inspections of public eating places, oleomargarine plants, and oil mills and 
refineries under the provisions of the oleomargarine amendment to the Food 
and Drug Act. 

The formulation and promulgation of standards for foods. 

The development of more efficient and accurate methods of chemical, 
bacteriological, and microscopic examinations to detect filth and decomposi- 
tion in foods. 

The number of seizures, prosecutions, and injunctions based on filthy or 
decomposed products. 

It is estimated that about 327,500 lots of foods, drugs, and cosmetics are 
offered for entry into the country annually. Of these we estimate that with 
an appropriation of $5,200,000 in 1955 we could inspect 26,450 lots, or 8.1 
percent. With an overall reduction of 4 percent in this field we could inspect 
only about 7.8 percent, or 25,400 lots. In fiscal year 1953 when 31,971 lots 
were inspected, 5,087, or about 16 percent, were found to be inadmissible. 
If this ratio of detentions remained constant in 1955 we could expect 4,232 
detentions under our original request for funds. With a $200,000 cut we 
could expect these detentions to drop to about 4,064, or 168 lots of illegal 
commodities which we would fail to detect. 

Any additional reductions in food and drug appropriations will lessen publie 
protection even more, and could result in greater quantities of dangerous, filthy, 
decomposed, and adulterated products reaching the channels of commerce to the 
detriment of the public and the legitimate producers, and to the benefit of the 
unscrupulous and careless fringe elements of the regulated industries. 


Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, as you know, much of the money 
in the Food and Drug Administration budget is for personnel engaged 
in enforcement of the complex and variety of the laws which the Food 
and Drug Administration administers. I believe there are five such 
laws, the principal ones being the Food and Drug and Cosmetics 
Acts, and Tea Importation Act, the Import Milk Act and the Caustic 
Poison Act. Ido not know what the Congress will do with the present 
pesticide bill, with which you no doubt are familiar. It is very com- 
plex and involves the effect of chemicals in foods. Because of this 
situation, the scientific advances in food, drugs, and cosmetics, and 
the increasing responsibilities of the Food and Drug Administration 
we decided that we needed a group of scientists to sit down and 
evaluate the program of the Food and Drug Administration, and the 
laws as they relate to present-day living. I hope before next year 
we will have a report of a group of scientists to give to the substantive 
committees in Congress on the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Fernanvez. In the meantime, I suppose that the agency will 
be able to continue along on the present operation. 

Secretary Hoppy. We will do the very best we can. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Now, let us get back to where we were on Tuesday 
when we were discussing the Secretary’s prepared statement. Refer- 
ring to page 9, Mrs. Secretary, where it deals with direct administra- 
tive expenses, you say: 

May I call particular attention to the importance of the small amount which 
applies to the direct Federal administrative expenses for these grant programs— 

Will you enlighten me a littie bit on just what is termed “direct 
Federal administrative expenses’’? 

Secretary Hoppy. I can begin and I am sure somebody else here 
can supplement what I say. I am not sure the figure I am givin 
you is correct and, if not, Mr. Kelly and Mr. Brown I hope wil 
correct me. I believe 7.5 cents out of each appropriated dollar goes 
for administrative expenses. The other 92.5 cents goes in one form 
and another, I started to say, to the 14 grants-in-aid, but there are 
more than that, because there is the hospital survey and construction 

ant and, of course, the four public-assistance grants. The one that 
is a direct Federal expense with no State sharing is, of course, the 
Food and Drug. There is no State sharing on that. 

The cost of the regional offices is a direct Federal expense; the 
operation of the Office of the Secretary is a direct Federal adminis- 
trative expense. I believe that covers it. 

Maybe Mr. Rockefeller could comment on this, now. 

Mr. Rocxeretuer. I think the best illustration we have in the 
Department in line with your question, Mr. Chairman, and in line 
with the Secretary’s answer, is the Office of Education where there 
are really three very large programs—the vocational education and 
land-grant college program, with grants-in-aid; the payment to school 
districts in federally impacted areas for maintenance, and the school- 
construction program in federally impacted areas, where there have 
been very large grants to the States. The funds for the management 
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of those programs in giving these funds to the States have been very 
markedly limited and, in many cases, Congress has instructed the 
Department to absorb the cost in their current operating organization. 

he result has been that some of the traditional services—and that 
is why the Secretary has emphasized this in this year’s budget—the 
traditional service functions of the Department in relation to the 
school systems of the country, have had to be curtailed to handle 
these large administrative estimates. 

Mr. Bussey. Do the direct Federal administrative expenses include 
all of the supervisory force of each of the various programs? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. Yes, they do. To illustrate, in this year’s 
estimate for the administrative program, the budget before you, 
there is an expenditure of $17,500,000 requested for grants-in-aid to 
vocational education, $58,500,000 for payments to school districts 
and $40 million for school construction. For the management of 
these three funds, plus the traditional service of the Office of Educa- 
tion for the school systems of the country, a total of $3,100,000 is 
requested. 

{r. Bussey. Are those the total administrative expenses for the 
Department? 

Mr. Rockere.urr. For the Office of Education. That is the 1955 
request. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the total of administrative expenses for 
the Department estimated to be for 1954? 

Mr. Rockerre.ier. Are you talking of the whole Department, or 
just the Office of Education? 

Mr. Bussey. The total administrative expenses for the whole 
Department. 

Mr. Rockxerevier. $16,461,418 for 1954. 


DEFINITIONS OF “ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES” 


Mr. Bussey. One of the reasons I ask about this is that last year 
the Department submitted a table, which appears on page 1268 of 
the hearings entitled “Summary Distribution of Administrative 
Personal Services, Fiscal Year 1953,” and the total of this table is 
$15,734,015. As I interpret it, this was just for personal services. 

Now, referring to page 1374 of the same hearings, there is a table 
your office submitted entitled “Distribution of 1954 Annual Appro- 
priation Estimates,” which shows a total budgeted for administration 
of $4,149,534. 

It seems obvious that one of these tables is in error by a substantial 
amount, or else entirely different definitions were used. 

Mr. Ke tty. I think that is true, that there is a difference of 
definition there. 

The purpose of this table in 1954 that adds to $16,465,000 for per- 
sonal services of an administrative nature, was to identify specific 
types of activities such as personnel, fiscal, budget, property manage- 
ment, etc. The purpose of the administrative expense figure in that 
table to which you refer was to show the relationship of administrative 
expenses to the programs and in that connection the budget, fiscal 
and the personnel people engaged in the operation of a hospital were 
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included as program operations. But in this table, irrespective of 
where those people were, they were separately identified as being 
administrative type personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. It would have been helpful if some explanation of 
that had been submitted with the tables fast year. 

Secretary Hossy. I think that is a very fair statement. 


COMPARISON. OF 1953 AND 1954 ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bussry. You have submitted a table to the committee which 
corresponds to the table which appears on page 1268 of the hearings 

t year. Without objection, we will reprint last year’s table and 
insert the 1954 table in the record at this point. 
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Mr. Busssy. The total of the 1954 appropriations was a reduction 
below 1953, was it not? 

Mr. Rockeretuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. I note that, in the 1953 table on page 1268, the 
mau-years’ total is 3,712.5, and in the table just submitted for fiscal 

ear 1954, it is 3,711.7. That is just for administrative expenses, not 
including executive direction. it appears to me there should be a 
greater reduction than eight-tenths of a man-year out of over 3,000 
man-years for general administrative expenses. 

If I recall correctly, the committee was told that, in pulling the 
constituents together in a closely coordinated department, it would 
effect certain efficiencies in administration, but they do not seem to 
be reflected in the table. 

Secretary Hopny. That is the reason I tried to be so cautious in 
my statement; because I do think you will see that not only dollar- 
wise but with the same dollars I think we are turning out a better 
rounded program. I do not know about the details; I would like 
Mr. Kelly to answer on that. 

Mr. Ketry. One of the things of principal note in those figures 
is that the figures on property management have increased. You 
recall the Department undertook a program of trying to improve 
the property management operation. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. And the opening of the new hospital at Bethesda 
involves 1,079 employees which are entirely new, because that was 
just opened this year. 

So I think to get comparable figures you would have to take it 
area by area and compare them, and then you could examine them on 
that basis and I think that would reveal the reasons for the total 
reduction being as small as it is, compared to what we expected. 
This way I think you will see in some areas very important economies 
but, where new functions have been taken on, there have been increases. 


COMPARISON OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTION COSTS, 1953 AND 1954 


Mr. Bussey. I notice personnel time spent on executive direction 
has gone up from 109.2 man-years in 1953 to 146.2 man-years in 1954. 
Mr. Rocxeretuer. I think that covers primarily the Office of the 
Secretary. And, as you know, the reorganization plan created some 
new posts in that Office when it was elevated from an agency to a 
department. 
{r. Bussey. I can appreciate the truthfulness of your statement; 
but I am trying to find out where the economy is. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. The economy should be reflected importantly 
through two things; one, efficiency of the operation throughout the 
whole organization and, two, better direction. 

Mr. Bussey. But in having better direction, I assumed there would 
be more efficiency in administration. 

Mr. Rocxeretuer. The efficiency results in economy to our or- 
ganization and, also, in better direction of the operations from the 
central office than has existed in the past. 

I think, frankly, the thing the Secretary found when she came, 
that was most striking, was the lack of central direction and coordina- 
tion of the entire operation from a central office both under the 
Administrator’s Office and under the Secretary’s Office. 
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Mr. Bussey. Of course I think in fairness I would have to say that 
central direction must have been more difficult under an agency than 
it now is under a department. 

Secretary Honsy. I think that is certainly true. 

Mr. Bussey. Establishing it as a department, under Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, gave certain authority and certain leeway that was not 
given to the Administrator under the old Federal Security Agency. 

Secretary Hoppy. That is certainly true. In the Federal Security 
Agency, as you know, there were certain things that the Federal 
Security Administrator did not have authority to do. It really is 
not quite fair to compare the Secretary’s operation with the Federal 
Security Administrator’s operation, because the Secretary has had 
more authority to pull some of these functions together. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Mr. Bussry. You say in your statement: 


The amount for Federal professional and technical assistance to the States and 
local communities in connection with our health, education, and welfare services 
is also small. Their importance, however, bears little relationship to their size. 

Can you give the committee an idea of what this all amounts to in 
dollars and cents? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir, I think we can, if you will let us submit 
it for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. All right. 

Mr. Rockereuer. I think the details on this whole question of 
administrative expenses you are referring to will come out in the full 
discussion of the budget for the Secretary’s Office. At that time I 
think you will have a chance to see the different sections where any 
increases have been made, what the function is, what the purpose is, 
and so forth. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1955 estimate of cost of technical 
assistance to Slates 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROGRAM FINANCING 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Secretary, during the past 3 years, I have been 
privileged and honored to be a member of this subcommittee. If one 
will take the time to read back through the hearings, he will get the 
idea without much trouble that I have continuously emphasized the 
fact that I would like to see something done toward getting the States 
to put more money into these programs in comparison with what the 
Federal Government puts into them. 

- Tam not unmindful of the fact that it was not too long ago that the 
States and local communities collected approximately 73 percent of all 
taxes collected, and that the Federal Government collected about 27 
percent of all taxes collected. Now, the situation has changed con- 
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siderably. The Federal Government collects approximately 75 per- 
cent of all the taxes collected, leaving only 25 percent for the States 
and local communities. I say that because I realize that something 
has to be done to reduce the percentage of taxes the Federal Govern- 
ment takes, so that more is available for the States, if we expect the 
States to assume a larger responsibility. 

Many of these programs, as I understand it, were started with the 
idea that after the initial work of establishing the program and getting 
it to the point where it could be administered with a minimum of 
central direction, then, little by little, the States would start assuming 
more of their financial responsibilities. 

I will admit that is a rather long statement with which to lead up 
to one question. I made it only because I wanted the record to show 
I am not unmindful of some of the problems. Nevertheless, I would 
like to know specifically what has been done by the Department during 
the past year to get the States to use more of their own money. 

Secretary Hospsy. We have no legal way to do that, as you well 
know. We do not have a copy of the chart here, but I can submit it 
for the record, showing a breakdown of the 14 grant-in-aid programs 
that the Department operates. This is exclusive of the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act. Of the 14 direct grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, I believe there are 6 in Public Health, 3 in the Office of Educa- 
tion, 3 in the Children’s Bureau, and 2 others. 

It has been very interesting to me to see the development over a 
period of years of State participation in these programs. I can speak 
to the general health one, because that is one I remember most vividly. 
There is a very small percentage of the total that are Federal funds 
now. The States have picked up that responsibility and gone right 
along. The older the Poderal programs are, the more the States 
have increased their participation by putting in their own money. 
I am trying to think which program would be lowest in terms of 
Federal contribution, and I believe the lowest is general health— 

eneral health has the greatest State participation. I think mental 
ess and heart, which are two relatively new Federal programs, are 
the lowest in State participation. But if the experience in other grant- 
in-aid programs applies in mental health and heart, I think over a 
period of years you will get a greater State participation in those 
programs. 

0 come back to another facet of your question, referring to the 
new approach, what we refer to as the simplified grant-in-aid ap- 
proach—and I testified on the six Public Health grants-in-aid before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee—the new approach 
if adopted by the Congress will, we think, be very useful to the States. 

We have found that a State would come in with a very fine idea 
or very fine plan for a particular problem in their own State; but 
because of the inflexibility in the law there was no way that we could 

ive any assistance there. The Federal Government’s contribution 
in these areas is almost frozen into certain things and is not flexible 
enough, really, to reflect changing conditions in the States or in the 
country. 

There is one more point I would like to make. ‘The new approach, 
if yee by Congress for the grants-in-aid, would be a three part 
unifie tin-aid structure. speaking specifically of public 
health, but it would apply to all of the other grants-in-aid. It would 
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allow the Appropriations Committee each year to apportion the 
money for the grants in three different groups. One would be for 
support of the basic public health services of the State; the second 
one would be for extension and improvement which, again, would 
give the States that flexibility that we believe they need now, instead 
of being frozen in one pattern. For example, we used 65 percent for 
support and I think 15 percent for extension and improvement and 
10 percent for special projects. The last part of that grant structure 
would be for, special projects. That would not necessarily be on a 
State-by-State basis. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee adopted an 
amendment which I think is very constructive. It would permit 
several States to come together and pool their resources in trying to 
meet a particular regional 44 yx and the 10 percent of special 
project money would not be allotted State by State, but to those 
projects holding unique promise in an area. 

+ on the extension and improvement grant, it would extend 
over a period of 6 years where, for the first 2 years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would carry 75 percent of this small segment of the bar 
[indicating on chart], the second 2 years the Federal Government 
would carry 50 percent and in the third 2 years 25 percent, and then 
finally nothing, in the hope that, if those programs really proved 
worthwhile in the States, the States would adopt them. This would 
free the Federal money always for new ideas. 

I know that is a very complicated answer, but it was an attempt 
to meet the very problem that you are raising. 


DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES TO ENCOURAGE STATES TO ASSUME 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Bussey. I am glad to know there has been some thinking 
along that line in the Department, but this question comes to my 
ee What specifically does the Department do to help the States 
exercise the initiative and assume responsibility? Do they have any 
definite program along that specific line? 

Secretary Hossy. I think you are talking about now, instead of 
what we propose. 

Mr. Bussey. It might be called even a promotional program 
to get the States thinking about exercising more initiative and re- 
sponsibility. 

Secretary Hossy. Our people tell us that they do exactly that. 
You know there are bounds and limits, as I have yeoman The 
States do not always wish you to be in the position of telling them what 
to do. It has to be a persuasive and leadership thing. 

I went to the governors’ conference in Seattle last year, where they 
were very kind and constructive and let me sit down and talk about 
some of the problems as we saw them. They are meeting here again 
in April and have been kind enough to give me an hour to come over 
and talk to them about some of the problems we see existing between 
the Federal and State Governments. I think it is a very healthy 
sign that the governors themselves are now saying, ‘‘Can you identify 
the problems that exist in this area.” And Mr. Rockefeller has just 

inted out, which is certainly true, that a i em example of that would 
be the bill for conference on education which the Labor and Education 
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Committee has, which I would call a grassroots conference in each 
State on the educational situation in which we find ourselves today, 
with the great backlog of unfilled need for classrooms and teachers, 
particularly in the elementary grades. After each State had met with 
citizens and educators and appraised the educational needs in their 
State, then their problems would be the basis for the agenda of the 
White House conference to determine, if we could, what is the best 
way to attack these needs of the educational system. 

4 believe with the growing problems in the United States today it is 
increasingly important that there be some kind of real partnershi 
between the States and the Federal Government in a way that will 
meet this, because you gentlemen know better than I that there are 
five places for every dollar we have. 

Mr. FerNAnpeEz. With respect to the attitude of the people of the 
States when employees and officials of this Department try to tell 
them what to do or urge them to do that which the chairman thinks 
they ought to do, I notice that here in Congress there are some among 
us who resent lobbying when those same people try to tell us what to 
do. And I do not blame the State people for resenting it, too. 


PROPOSED FORMULA FOR GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rocxeretuer. To illustrate with a concrete case what the 
Secretary was saying about this new formula for the grant-in-aid 
program, the vocational rehabilitation formula and the plan, which 
the Secretary is proposing next week to one of the Senate substantive 
committees, would take the present participation which is running 
about 66.4 Federal and 33.6 State and in a 5-year period reduce it to a 
50-50 basis. That would be accomplished through legislation on the 
program specifically laid out by the Secretary. 

I think perhaps that would be the most tangible evidence of what 
you have in mind. 

And I think there is another bill which the Secretary has and which 
will go before the Ways and Means Committee relating to public 
assistance where the new formula for old-age assistance and related 
extension and increasing of OASI would likewise over a period of 
years reduce the Federal-State share to a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be very helpful to the committee 
if 72 would also put in the record a description of the new grant-in- 
aid formulas contained in the proposed legislation. 

Secretary Hopsy. We will be delighted to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


FormuLas CONTAINED IN PrRoposEep LEGISLATION 


A. THE PROPOSED NEW GRANT-IN-AID APPROACH FOR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES, 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, AND MATERIAL AND 
CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Development of grants-in-aid 

The first program of financial grants-in-aid to all States in the field of health, 
education, and welfare was authorized by Congress in 1917 under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. It was to promote vocational education. 

In the succeeding 35 years, Congress added many other programs to meet 
particular needs. Each of these programs has its own variations with respect 
to State allotments, matching formulas, administrative procedures, and the like. 
As time went by, many of the formulas were amended and revised. The result 
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has been a wide variety of highly complicated allotment and matching formulas. 
The last new formula written into law was that of the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act of 1946, known also as the Hill-Burton Act. 

In the 4 fields of public health, vocational education, child health and welfare, 
and vocational rehabilitation, there are 14 major grant-in-aid programs, not in- 
cluding hospital construction. They are: 


Public health: Child health and welfare—Continued 
Cancer control Child welfare 
Venereal disease control Voeational education: 
Tuberculosis control Agricultural education 
Mental health Distributive education (merchan- 
Heart disease control dising and selling) 
General public health Trades and industry 
Child health and welfare: Home economics 
Crippled children Vocational rehabilitation: 
Maternal and child health Vocational rehabilitation 


sneer are the 14 major grant-in-aid programs covered by the legislative pro- 
posals. 


Task force study 


As part of the new administration’s study and analysis of the Department, 
task forces were set up in each of the above-mentioned four fields. 

Their assignment was to review the legislative history of the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams in their respective areas and anlyze the programs in terms of present-day 
needs, On the basis of their findings, they were to make recommendations for 
whatever legislative changes they felt might lead to program improvements, in- 
creased efficiency and economy in operation, reductions in Federal controls, and 
the oppertunity for the assumption of greater initiative and responsibility on the 
part of the States and local communities. 

As the grant-in-aid programs account for a major part of the activities of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, it was natural that they should 
receive special attention. 

Two things were clear from the reports of the foux task forces. 

First, that the various grant-in-aid formulas were unnecessarily complex and 
rigid, making it very difficult and in some cases almost impossible for the Federal 
Government to help effectively the State and local communities in meeting the 
changing needs. 

This was due to the terms of the formulas themselves as well as to their cate- 
gorical limitations. 

Second, that to attempt to amend the 14 existing formulas to meet the changing 
needs could only result in making the different formulas even more complicated 
and difficult for the State and local administrators. 

Therefore, it was evident that some other approach was needed. 

In the course of the studies of the various grant-in-aid programs, it became 
clear that Congress had had in mind certain basic objectives. In one form or 
another these objectives appear in almost all of the highly complex grant-in-aid 
legislation. 

These basic congressional objectives seemed to be— 


1. To assist the States, according to their respective needs, in support of 
the basic services to their people. 

2. - help the States in improving and extending their services to their 
people. 

3. To encourage research and the development of new techniques. 


THE NEW PROPOSAL 


Using these three objectives as a base, the Department has attempted to 
develop a simplified, standard legislative arrangement which would meet the 
needs of each of the programs in the fields of public health, child health and 
welfare, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. 


The new grant structure 


The proposed new legislative structure for the allocation of grant-in-aid funds 
is divided into three parts, each of which reflects one of the basic objectives. 
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Funds would be allocated for— 

I. Support, on the basis of population and financial capacity (as measured 
by per capita income). To assist States in maintaining their essential health, 
education, and welfare services; 

II. Extension and improvement, on the basis of population. To assist 
States in initiating, and carrying through a developmental period, needed 
improvements and extensions of their health, education, and welfare services; 

III. Special research and development projects, on the basis of special 
problems and opportunities of regional or national significance. 

The financing provisions for each of the three parts of this integrated grant-in- 
aid structure are outlined below: 

I. Support—The ~~ portion of the grant-in-aid funds would be appropriated 
for program support. he amount each State would receive of the total Federal 
appropriation for health, education, and welfare services would be determined by 
applying an equalization formula similar to that used in the Hospital Survey and 

onstruction Act (Hill-Burton). This formula distributes available Federal funds 
among the States according to their population, weighted by per capita income. 

In addition, each State would be required to match Federal allotments in ac- 
cordance with its per capita income. While the legislative language is somew hat 
involved, the results can be stated simply: 

Under the matching formula, a smaller portion of the cost of a given 
Ss would be borne by the Federal Government in States with the 

igher incomes; a larger portion of the cost would be borne by the Federal 
Government in States with the lower incomes. 

In the highest income State, the Federal Government would provide $1 
for each $2 of State money; in the lowest income State, the Federal Govern- 
ment would provide $2 for each $1 of State money. 

The support portion of the overall plan, therefore, would be based primarily on 
two factors: 

A. Population—measure of population served, and problem need. 
B. Per capita income index— measure of financial need of the population. 

The funds for each State would be used under State plans prepared by the 
States and approved by the Federal Government. In the fields of publie health 
and vocational education the categorical grants would give way to a new “block 
grant” approach. This would give the States far more flexibility in meeting their 
special individual problems. In addition, it would restore to an important degree 
to the State and local communities initiative and flexibility in the planning and 
operation of their programs. 

II. Extension and improvement.—Funds would be allotted on the basis of the 
ratio of State population to the total United States population. 

The grants for individual projects would be on a declining basis over 6 successive 
years to encourage States and local communities to break new ground (first 2 
years, 75 percent Federal to 25 percent State; next 2 years, 50 percent to 50 per- 
cent; last 2 years, 25 percent to 75 percent; thereafter 100 percent State, or part 
of basic program aided by support grants). In this manner, Federal funds could 
be withdrawn gradually from old programs and made available for support of 
other new projects. 

The funds for each State would be spent on the basis of projects submitted as 
part of an approved State plan. There would be a wide degree of State and local 
discretion and the full encouragement of local resourcefulness and responsibility. 

III. Special research and development projects —It is proposed that a small per- 
centage (in the neighborhood of 5 or 10 percent) of the total appropriation be ap- 
paented for this purpose. These funds would not be for allotment to the States, 

ut would be reserved for special Federal grants for such purposes as research, 
training, and demonstration programs of essentially regional or national signif- 
icance in the special area of the particular grant-in-aid program. In addition, 
they would be available, in the public health field for example, for combatting 
unusually severe public health problems in specific geographical areas, and in 
meeting problems of special national significance or concern. 

Some non-Federal financial participation would be required in connection with 
each such project. 


Additional features of proposal 


The appropriation language would specify what portion of each annual ap- 
propriation would be used to carry out each of the three major objectives of 
support, extension and improvement, and special projects. 


45836—54—pt. 
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The amounts would vary from program to program, year to year, according to 
the variations in need. 

Present grant categories would be eliminated in the fields of public health and 
vocational education. The funds within each program would be allocated to 
different parts of the program on the basis of a State plan worked out by the State 
and local governments and approved by the Federal Government. 


B, THE PROPOSED NEW FORMULA FOR THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
1. Legislative proposal 


It is proposed to extend the current matching formula (McFarland amendment) 
to April 1, 1955, in order to give State legislatures (most of which will not convene 
again until January 1955) an opportunity to revise State laws and appropriations 
in accordance with a new Federal formula. This proposed new formula, to be 
effective April 1, 1955, would— 

A. Be a variable matching formula based on the inverse ratio of each State’s 
per — income. 

B. Contain a factor reducing each State’s Federal share in old-age assistance by 
1 percentage point for each 5 percent of its old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiary rate. 

Illustrative ecample for old-age assistance programs.—Assume that, under the 
basic variable matching formula (see point ‘‘A’’ above), 60 percent of the cost 
of old-age assistance payments in a State would be paid from Federal funds. 
If 25 percent of the aged in that State were receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, the Federal share of old-age assistance payments would 
now be 55 percent. (Reducing the Federal share 1 point for each 5 percent 
of the aged receiving OASI benefits.) Then, when the percent of the aged 
population receiving insurance benefits increased to 30 percent (or, to be more 
exact, to 27.5 percent or more) the Federal share of old-age assistance pay- 
ments would drop to 54 percent. 

C. Contain a “bridge” which provides that no State, purely as a result of the 
new formula, will lose more than 12 percent of the Federal funds it received for 
any program in fiscal year 1954. This safeguard against sudden loss of funds 
would be in effect during the first two and a quarter years of operation under the 
new formula, assuming the State spent as much from State and local funds as it 
did during the base period. 

D. Enable States to receive Federal financial participation on the basis of an 
average maximum. At present, the matchable amount has to be figured on each 
individual case. 

Illustrative example-—In the old-age assistance program, this average 
maximum would be $55 per month multiplied by the number of recipients, 


REASONS FOR PROPOSED CHANGES 


I, Relates assistance to insurance 
Point B of the proposed legislation reflects the administration policy of provid- 
ing for an orderly and equitable transition from the present dual income mainte- 
nance program (old-age and survivors insurance and public assistance) to the 
insurance system alone as a primary area of Federal responsibility. Under this 
pro osal, the Federal Government’s share of assistance expenditures would 
ecline as the old-age and survivors insurance program grows. 


II. Reduces Federal grants 


If this proposal became effective in the last quarter of the fiscal year 1955, 
Federal expenditures for public assistance would be $50 to $60 million less than in 
the fiscal year 1954. By 1960, the Federal expenditures would be $360 to $375 
million less than in 1954. Part of the decline would reflect a decline in recipients 
and the rest would be due to the change in the formula tor Federal participation 
and to the liberalization of old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 

III. Distributes aid more equitably 

Under the present public assistance formulas, some States receive a higher per- 
centage of Federal funds than others. In the program of old-age assistance, for 
example, States making low assistance payments receive up to 80 percent Federal 
funds in defraying the costs of their be np States making high assistance 
payments receive about 65 percent of Federal funds in that portion of the old-age 
assistance payments which is within the $55 maximum fcr Federal participation. 
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This variation in Federal) participation is the result of a congressional determina- 
tion that the Federal sharing should be higher for States which, because of low 
resources, generally make low assistance payments. In order better to achieve 
the purpose of taking State financial resources into account, the new public assist- 
ance formula would adopt the measure of the average per capita income in the 
several;States. The Federal share would be 65 percent in a State with an average 

r capita income equal to the national average. The Federal share for other 
States would vary from this 65 percent in inverse ratio to their respective per 
capita incomes. A 60 percent minimum Federal share would be established. 

The proviso (point C of the proposed legislation) that no State will lose more 
than 12 percent in Federal funds on any program during the first 2 years allows 
States to make legislative and financial adjustments. Thus there should be an 
orderly transition to increasing State responsibility for public assistance in States 
that have the fiscal ability to assume a larger share of the cost. 

IV. Simplifies State administration 


Point D, providing for the use of average rather than individual maximums in 
determining the Federal share of public assistance payments, is a measure which 
States have long advocated because it simplifies their administration of the pro- 
gram and eliminates complex accounting procedures. 

Also, in States in which average payments are below the specified maximum 
($55 in old-age assistance, for example), the State would receive Federal sharing 
on amounts paid to an individual in excess of $55, as in the case of high medical 
expenditures. 

Secretary Hopsy. I know how busy this committee is and I am 
very apologetic, but I would certainly like for the committee to see the 
chart  galeeaoat on each one of these programs. I think you would 
find them very interesting, because they identify the strength and 
weaknesses in each one of these programs as we found them. 

Mr. RockeFre._er. Perhaps it might be well to add that these are 
not just negative approaches that are being suggested; they are 
positive approaches in which the needs are going to be met on a more 
effective and comprehensive basis and, in expanding the programs to 
meet the needs, would bring the participation to a 50-50 basis. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED FORMULAS ON TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Bussey. But the new formulas certainly will result in more 
Federal funds being expended in the total amount. 

Secretary Hossy. The vocational rehabilitation one will immedi- 
ately. Last year 60,000 people were rehabilitated. The goal as 
expressed either in the state of the Union message or health message— 
I have forgotten which of them it was—expressed the desirable goal 
as being 200,000 in 1959. Now we have not enough trained personnel 
to accomplish that this year, even if we had the money; neither have 
we the comprehensive vocational rehabilitation facilities. In the 
United States there are 27 or maybe 32, but in one vocational re- 
habilitation center alone there were at one time 300 people waiting to 

t into this place west of the Mississippi. I think there are only 
our comprehensive vocational rehabilitation centers in the United 
States. any States have partial ones. Your State and my State 
have one or two for the blind, but we have no comprehensive one. 

I am sorry we do not have all of the charts here, but it would take 
until 1959 if the Congress authorizes the money for the construction 
of the comprehensive rehabilitation facilities and the training mone 
to get both the facilities and personnel to a level capable of rehabik- 
itating 200,000 people a year. And that is only vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 


As you know, there are in each community children and aged who 
are notw in the Federal-State program. That is the rehabilitation 
for home care as against vocational rehabilitation and that will cost 
more money. 

Mr. RocxeretterR. May I add a point there: It will cost more 
money. The program the President is recommending in the next 5 
years would cost over $150 million. I have forgotten the exact 
figure, but we can supply it. But it will result in a tremendous saving, 
because over 300,000 people would be rehabilitated as a result of the 
program during that 5-year period and those people will go back as 
earners in the community and become individuals 
and, based on the past experience of people who have been rehabil- 
itated, they will pay taxes which will almost pay for the cost of their 
own rehabilitation on the basis of their employment and life 
expectancy. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Bussey. In talking about rehabilitation, I will say frankly 
they are not correct figures in the statistics, in my estimation, when 
you state that the rehabilitation agencies take people off of the wel- 
are roll when all they have done is to buy a pair of glasses, dentures, 
or a hearing aid. Too often, the next day they go back on the welfare 
roll but, in the statistics, each is counted as one person rehabilitated. 

Mr. Rocxeretuer. I do not think that is correct. 

Frankly, I do not think a person counts as being rehabilitated unless 
he is actually employed when he gets through the rehabilitation 
process; that is, if it is vocational rehabilitation. 

Secretary Hoppy. May I just interpolate, he is rehabilitated when 
the training people say he is and then, as you know, the procedure is 
in the Labor Department, where they have responsibility for employ- 
ing many of these people. We get it both ways, because some of the 
most difficult ones to place we ourselves try to place. But that is a 
pa undertaking between our Department and the Department of 

or. 

Mr. Bussey. I will not pursue that any further now, because I 
will go into it in detail when we get to the request for vocational reha- 
bilitation. 

Secretary Hopsy. May I submit for the record the charts on voca- 
tional rehabilitation, which I think would depict it better than I have 
mornin 

Mr. Bussey. How many charts would there be? 

Mr. Rockere.urr. Probably five. 

aS eenety Without objection, they will be entered in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. Including the number of people who would be 
kept from going on relief as a result of rehabilitation, and the figures 
which would indicate the amount of money the Federal Government 
and the States would have had to spend to support those people had 
gone on relief. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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IDENTIFICATION OF FUNDS BY CATEGORY UNDER PROPOSED FORMULA 


Mr. Bussey. Now getting back to this new grant-in-aid formula 
for a minute: The first two categories are regular program and ex- 
tension and improvement of the regular program. How do you antici- 
pate the States will be able to identify the costs pertaining to those 
ee eeeennee, so that proper Federal participation percentages will 

e applie 

Mr. Rockere.tier. Under the proposed plan, each State has to 
submit a State plan for these first two categories, then submit a 
State plan for their program in which they will get support. Then 
they have to submit a State plan for those programs which would 
either be extended or improved and receive Federal assistance in 
connection with them. 

The programs are identified and would have to continue to be in 
order to qualify them for support and, therefore, could be identified 
for Federal grant. 

Mr. Bussey. How do you propose to identify those expenditures? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. By spot checks. 

Mr. Bussey. Spot checks by whom? 

Mr. Rocxrretier. The Federal auditors. It does not vary im- 
portantly from the present setup as far as the audit is concerned. 


AUDIT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Bussey. I wanted to discuss the auditing procedure just a 
little later this morning; but, while we are talking about auditing, 
it might be just as well to bring it up here. 

I may say for the record, and I think Mr. Rockefeller will verify 
this, that we have on several, if not numerous, occasions discussed 
the audit procedures of the Department. The first conference I had 
with him was last September, I think, after I had visited about 5 or 6 
States. I was very much concerned because of the fact that the 
auditors had to submit their exceptions to the program people who, 
in the first place, had approved the program. In my opinion, this 
is about as useless an auditing procedure as I have ever seen. It is 
something like asking the cashier of a bank to audit his own accounts, 
rather than to have an outside auditor make an independent audit. 
I am very glad to see the Department has taken some steps to remedy 
that situation. Speaking only for myself, I frankly do not believe 
the audit has yet been disassociated enough from the program people. 
While my views do not always prevail in these matters, I shall con- 
tinue to insist, as long as I am a member of this subcommittee, that 
the audit people report directly to the Secretary, probably through 
an Assistant Secretary; so that the person who makes the final deter- 
mination will not be the person who has had a direct part in approving 
the details of the program that is the subject of the audit. 

Although they did not report it correctly in the Congressional 
Record, I did say in the debate the other day that, in my opinion, 
there are too many people still in the Department who have this 
New Deal idea. They left out the word “Deal’’ in the Congressional 
Record when they wrote up my remarks, and just said ‘‘new idea.” 
There are too many people down there in the Department, particularly 
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among the program people, who have the New Deal philosophy, and 
the idea of sharing the wealth and trying to get their hands on as much 
money as they can possibly get to distribute through some of these 
programs. Frankly, that is one of the many reasons that prompted 
me to propose my plan of having the Audit Division report directly to 
the Secretary through an Assistant Secretary. I know she has enough 
to do now without avin to deal directly with every audit; but cer- 
tainly an Assistant Secretary should be mth to handle that situation. 

I am not thinking of nor referring to any individual; I think it is just 
fundamentally sound, in order to get a real check on these matters. 

As a matter of fact, I had many reasons for coming to the conclusion 
that, with the program people who O. K.’d these programs in the first 
ao passing on the exceptions taken by the auditors, it was abso- 

utely a useless procedure and was almost money wasted. I will say 
this for the record, too, that the auditors who were trying to follow 
the manuals as laid down by the Department—and I want to go into 
that a little later because Mr. Rockefeller and I have had several 
discussions about the manuals—became very discouraged because of 
the fact they would make their exceptions, and then the program 
eople would, in my opinion, literally throw them in the waste paper 
asket. I was very much disturbed that procedures like that had been 
going on for years and years. 

Mr. Rockere.urr. As you say, we have discussed this on a number 
of occasions and, as you know, the Secretary has been very concerned 
about the audit procedure in the Department for many of the reasons 
which you have expressed here. But I think that the number of 
disagreements between the audit group and the constituent heads has 
not been as much as one might feel at first glance. I think there is a 
limited number, but an important number. Therefore the Secretary 
had Mr. Larmon, Assistant Secretary in Charge of Field Operations, 
make a very careful review of this and she has already issued new 
instructions which changed the procedure importantly in relation to 
this question. 

Mr. Bussey. I want to congratulate the Department on that, as 
far as they have zone. 

Mr. Rockereuer. I think there is one point that should be made 
for the record and which the General Counsel may want to speak 
about, that is that two of the constituents have independent statutory 
authority under which the auditors must report to them, according to 
the statute. So that there is that question. However, in this proce- 
dure which the Secretary has issued, I think that whole matter is very 
effectively and ably handled. 

There is one other point you have mentioned as being concerned 
about and I know the Secretary is deeply concerned, and that is the 
fact that the Department is so far behind in its audits, due to a 
shortage of manpower, and the Department consistently over past 
carey has tried to get more people in order to catch up; but they have 

een dropping back and are now 53 man-years behind on audits and 
in this budget there is a substantial increase requested. I know you 
sympathize with that problem, too. 
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AUDIT DIVISION TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. I certainly do and I am going, in great detail, into the 
expenditure of funds in the Office of Field Services when they come 
before the committee. I think the backlog of work in the Auditing 
Division would not be nearly as great if certain funds, which should 
have gone into the Auditing Division, had not been lassoed, let us say, 
from the Office of Field Services. I merely mention that so that there 
will be no secret about it when they come up for their hearing. 

Secretary Hospspy. What funds were lassoed from the Field Service? 

Mr. Rocxereuer. I think maybe some of the travel funds which 
have been cut very substantially this past year. You remember the 
shortage of travel funds has created a very serious situation in being 
able to carry out the business of the whole field operation. 

a Hossy. I wanted to know which funds were lassoed from 
auditing. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Rockefeller said that the shortage in travel funds 
had really handicapped the Audit Division during this year. I hope, 
when they come before the committee, they will be able to state in 
detail just exactly what happened after the travel funds for each region 
had been broken down under the region. I am saying this now, so 
that they will have the figures when they come up, instead of furnish- 
ing them for the record. 

RockeFre.ier. As you know, Mrs. Secretary, you closed cer- 
tain field offices for economy reasons and in order to have enough 
money to operate the whole Department. 

Secretary Hoppy. I believe in my testimony I said some of the 
savings made in closing the Cleveland office were put into grant-in-aid 
audits; because I do not need to explain to this committee how far 
we are behind. We have been behind since 1948 in the Audit Section, 
which is very poor administration in any business, whether private 
or Government. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate, in the final analysis, Mrs. Secretary, 
that, as Secretary of the Department and a member of the Cabinet, 
the final responsibility does rest with you, but I like to give the different 
divisions that come balers this committee at least the benefit of my 
thinking. 

SCHEDULE C POSITIONS 


Now I would like to ask about the schedule C jobs in the Depart- 
ment. How many positions in the Department have you requested 
to be classified as schedule C, Mrs. Secretary? 

Mr. RockEeFre.uER. Twenty-seven, I think. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what you asked of the Civil Service Com- 
mission? 

Mr. RockeFe.uer. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. How many did the Civil Service Commission so 
classify? 

Secretary Hopsy. Were all of the 27 schedule C? I think there 
may be some schedule A and I am not sure that the 27 were all 
schedule C. There may be some schedule A, but I will submit both 
schedule A and schedule C for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


(1) Number of be: 
inclusion in sche 


is a new position. 


mission: 


on January 20, 1954: 
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Report ON ScHEDULE C Posrrrons Marca 26, 1954 


sitions in the Department that have been recommended for 
le C: 32. Of this number, 10 recommendations are still 
pending before the Civil Service Commission. 


tions, 9 are confidential or policy-determining positions now in sckedels A and 1 


Schedule C positions 


Of the 10 pendin 


recommenda- 


(a) ae ad of positions authorized in schedule C by the Civil Service Com- 
(b) N ities of these ‘nner still filled by the person who was in the position 


Position, title, and grade 


When appointed 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Private secretary and confidential as- 
sistant to the Secretary, GS-9. 

Private secretary and aaa as- 
sistant to the Secretary, GS-7.! 

Assistant to the a (legislative 
liaison officer), G 

to the GS-14 


Director, Office of Federal-State Rela- 
tions, GS-15. 
irector, Oitice of Field Services, 


8-16. 
Director of Security, GS-15.............. 


Confidential assistant to the Secretary 
for special projects), 


-13. 
Confidential assistant to the Under 


tary, G 
Publications writer, 
Deputy Director of Security, GS-14__. 
Assistant to the Secretary, GS-15. 
of the departmental council, 
14. 


Conndential secretary to the Under 
Secretary, GS-9. 

Confidential secretary to the Under 
Secretary, GS-7 

of the Secretary, 


Special adviser to the GS-15_. 
(Associa General 
Counsel), GS-16.! 

OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Director, Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, GS-16. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Chief, Bureau of yaeae and Survivors 
Insurance ce, 
Bureau Public Assistance, 


16. 
Director, Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, GS-15. 
Depaty of Social Secu- 


t 
Techie to the Commissioner, 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Commissioner of Education, 


S-i6. 
Confidential Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, GS-13. 


Letcher 


Natalie B, Mattison. 
Vacant. 


Harlan L. P. Wendell_ 
James W. Foristel-_.... 


J. Deane Gannon....-. 
William L. Mitchell. 


under current administra- 
fill vacancy. 


Appointed under current administra- 
tion to fill new position, 


| under current administra- 
on to fill new position. 


Do. 
ey under current administra- 
tion to fill vacancy. 


Appointed during period April 1945 to 
Jan. 20, 1953, 


under current administra- 
to fill vacancy. 
Do. 
Appointed during period April 1945 to 
ton hes 
te 
quested. 


A ited under current administra- 


n to fill new position. 


1 Placed in schedule A prior to the establishment of schedule OC and conversion to schedule O is now 


Incumbent 
V: 
General counsel, GS-17 !__...............| Parke M. Banta......| Appointed under current administra- 
tion to fill vacancy. ; 
George E. Bigge-_...... a during period April 1945 to 
an. 20, 1953, { 
Chester B. Do. 
Frederick H. Schmidt 
Georgia France Mc- 
| Nancy Hanks........- Do. 
| Harry G. Haskell, Jr. Do. 
| Joan E, Braden._._.-- Do. 
| 
Victor Christgau_..... 
Jay L. 
4 
Deputy | .....do. 
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Mr. Bussey. I assume you will have to furnish this for the record, 
too, but how many of those positions are still filled by the persons who 
were in office when President Eisenhower took office on last January 
20? 

Mr. Rockere.tierR. We will have to give that for the record. I 
think there are a few. 

Mr. Bussey. Please have prepared for the record a statement set- 
ting forth the title of each of those positions, the grade of each, and 
the name of the person currently in that position; and have the state- 
ment broken down into four parts, as follows: (1) Include the positions 
currently filled by persons appointed to those positions under the 
Roosevelt administration, (2) those appointed under the Truman 
administration, (3) those appointed under the current administration 
to fill vacancies, and (4) those appointed to fill new positions that 


have been created since January 20, 1953. 
(The requested information follows:) 


Schedule C positions 


Position title and grade 


Incumbent 


When appointed 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Director of Security, GS-15 


Confidential assistant to the Secretary 
for special projects), 
8-13. 
Confidential assistant to the Under 
Secretary, GS-9. 
Publications writer, GS-12 


Deputy Director of Security, GS-14_.-__- 


Assistant to the Secretary, GS-15 
Secretary of the Departmental Council, 


8-15. 
Confidential secretary to the Under 
Sccretary, GS-9. 
Confidential secretary to the Under 
Secretary, GS-7. 
oe representative of the Secretary, 
S-14 


Special adviser to the Secretary, GS-15_. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Director, Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, GS-16. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Chief, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, GS-16. 
bar Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, GS-15. 
ee Commissioner of Social Security, 


17. 
Technical Adviser to the Commissioner, 
GS-16. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
De ty Commissioner of Education, 
Confidential Assistant to the Commis- 


, GS-13. 


Frederick H. Schmidt. 


Georgia France 
McCoy. 


Nancy Hanks. 
Theodor Schuchat_..- 
John C, Letcher 
Vacant 

Harry G. Haskell, Jr.- 
Joan E. Braden 


Natalie B. Mattison... 
Harlan L. P. Wendell 


Mary E. Switzer. 


Appointed under current administra. 
= to fill new position. 
0. 


Do. 


Appointed during period April 1945 
to Jan. 20, 1953. 


Appointed under current administra- 
t to fill vacancy. 


Do. 


ei Aggetenet during period April 1945 to 


an. 20, 1953. 
Abolition of this position has been 
requested. 


Appointed under current administra- 
tion to fill new position. 


| 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Jay L. Roney......... 
J. Deane Gannon..... || 
William L. Mitchell_. 
1 
sioner 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bussry. How many new publications have been issued by 
the Department thus far in this fiscal year? 

Secretary Hossy. I will furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Also furnish for the record, if you will, how many 
were issued in 1953, and how many in 1952. 

Secretary Hoxssy. I will be glad to do that. 

(The requested information follows:) 

A total of 32 new publications was issued from July 1, 1953, to December 31, 
1953, these 32 being part of the calendar year 1953 figure given below. 

A total of 117 new publications was issued in calendar year 1953 and a total of 
207 new publications in calendar year 1952. 

Mr. Bussey. What steps specifically have been taken to reduce 
the number of copies the Department gives away when the Superin- 
tendent of Documents stocks the same publication for sale? 

Secretary Hoppy. I would like to approach that question in terms 
of the framework for printing and Mr. Rockefeller or anyone else 
can answer more specifically. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is really in 
effect a pretty big publishing business. We publish a great many 
scientific papers. Each constituent has a pretty substantial publica- 
tion load. As you know, the arrangement with the Goverament 
Printing Office is that they publish so many for us at a given price; 
we pay for the composition, the writing, and the printing, and at the 
end of the run, then the Government Printing Office stocks its shelves. 
I know that is a long-time Government procedure. It is very hard 


on - — that publishes as many pamphlets and papers as we 
publish. 

We have had a study going on to identify all of these costs by 
=" and there has been quite a long study of this whole 
problem. 


INFANT CARE 


I think the one that the committee is very familiar with, and in 
which we find ourselves in great trouble, now, is the Infant Care 
publication. 

I do not know how many million copies have been printed and 
ee but I suppose it is next to the Bible the world’s best 
seller. 

Mr. Bussey. The world’s best seller, or the world’s best dis- 
tributed. 

Secretary Hossy. A little of both. 

I would like at some time to be able to recommend to the Congress 
some better procedures and some better relationships between the 
Department and the Government Printing Office, because we get 
the charges and they get the money. 

Then, we in turn come back to this committee each year, and ask 
for publication money, and it is not so simple as that. 

It seems to me that we ought to have some relationship with the 
Government Printing Office whereby they bear part of the cost of 
printing from the proceeds of the publications they sell. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it is just as reasonable for them to do that as 
it b for the various departments to assume the cost of the penalty 
m: 
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Secretary Hospy. It is really not a very good procedure, and the 
more we look into it, the more we wonder why it is, because we come 
back each year and try to justify money from you for each one of these 
publications, and yet we spend literally thousands of dollars for 
writers, composition costs, inrun and so forth. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I surely wish that I had that kind 
of arrangement in private life. 

Mr. Bussey. i also sit on the subcommittee that handles the ap- 
propriation for the Government Printing Office, and I am inclined to 
look favorably upon a proposition like that. We would be very 
happy to receive such a recommendation for the committee. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Mr. Chairman, will you yield for one question? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The Infant Care publication does lead the sales 
of publications despite the fact that people can get it free from the 
Congress. It does lead the sales. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you mean sales from the Government Printing 
Office? 

Mr. Fernanvez. Yes. 

Secretary Hopsy. I think that is certainly true. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It leads the sales by far, and that is true, not- 
withstanding the fact that they can get them free from Members of 
Congress. 

Secretary Hopsy. The records show that with the free distribution 
by Members of Congress and the volume by which they move from 
the Government Printing Office that they do sell. The question I 
raise is who ought to sell it, and who ought to pay for it. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to say, for the benefit of the gentleman 
from New Mexico, that I had quite a long talk with Dr. Eliot regarding 
this situation the other day. They have a rather difficult problem 
down there because of demands from a certain percentage of Members 
of Congress—not all—for large quantities of this Infant Care booklet. 

While some Members do not ask for any allotments, other Members 
make quite a wide distribution of them; and they just do not have 
sufficient books now to supply the requests of Members of Congress. 

Secretary Honpy. We just do not have the books, 

Mr. Bussey. I do not know what we are going to do about it, but 
I think we should discuss the matter rather thoroughly when the 
Children’s Bureau is before the committee. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am one of the Members who makes requests for 
the booklet year after year. I do not distribute them to my con- 
stituents directly. I distribute them through the schools, through 
the teachers, to children of parents who have or are expecting an 
infant in the family. 

Secretary Horny. As you know, it is a wonderful booklet, and I 
do not know of any substitute for it. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. But despite that, the sales themselves lead all 
other publications. 

Mr. Bussey. I have not requested any, but 1 wonder what they 
are going to do if I should request my pro rata share of the books. 

Secretary Honry. I am afraid you are at the end of the line, Mr. 
Chairman. You have waited too late. 
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As I understand, Mr. Fernandez, there is something like $83,000 
profit, as far as the Government Printing Office is concerned, on that 
gevny bese alone, and they get that free, so to speak, because we have 

ad to pay all of the writing costs. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Actually, the purchasers of those pamphlets, as 
well as the free distributors of the pamphlets, receive a service, but 
it is paid for out of the publication; is that right? 

Secretary Hoxpsy. Yes, sir; that is what it amounts to, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I am just discussing this with the gentleman from 
New Mexico to see if I have not missed a good bet, so to speak. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You certainly have, and your people have also. 

Mr. Bussey. When you distribute them to a school, how do you 
know that they are put in the proper hands? Children in school are 
older than the age of the children for which the book is intended. 
The Infant Care book was designed for mothers of newborn babies, 
principally. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It so happens that in New Mexico we have very 
good teachers, and very good judgment is used on the part of the 
teachers, as to the distribution of these booklets. 

Understand, I do not send them without request. They are re- 
quested by these teachers. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. 


LIMITATION ON TRAVEL TO MEETINGS 


Mrs. Secretary, last year the Congress put a limitation of $75,000 
on travel to meetings. How much did each constituent agency receive 
of that $75,000, and how was the limitation administered? 

Secretary Hornpy. Well, it was administered by the constituents, 
Mr. Chairman, and it was broken down this way: 

In the Office of the Secretary—in the immediate office—it was 
$1,100; the field service was $300; the Office of the General Counsel 
was $300; making a total of $1,700; the Public Health Service had 
$42,200; the Office of Education had $11,000; the Social Security 
Administration received $8,200; the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion received $1,800; the Food and Drug Administration received 
$5,000; St. Elizabeths Hospital received $500; Freedmen’s Hospital 
received $600, and we had a reserve of $4,000. 

Mr. Bussey. From your observation, what have been the good or 
bad results from this way of handling it? 

Secretary Honsy. I am looking at the obligations through February 
28, 1954, Mr. Chairman, and I think in making our allocations from 
the travel funds that we erred, because the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation was allocated the smallest amount next to the Office 
of the Secretary, only $100 difference, and | think the administrative 
allocation was wrong. 

I think they have been handicapped. 

In regard to the Food and Drug Administration, again, I think 
perhaps we erred in the allocation there. 

As you know, much of the work of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion—if I could only take my own request as an example—is traveling 
to the meetings of the different pharmaceutical associations or the 
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National Canners’ Association, and all of the conventions involved 
in it. There is a very good opportunity for the Department to—if 
you will forgive the vernacular—get over its programs and its attitudes 
at big conventions. This report, as I say, is as of February 28, 1954, 
and I would say that the constituents have been very, conscientious. 
They have weighed every request that has come in for meeting travel. 

As of February 28, 1954, out of maybe what was an overconscien- 
tious application, $25,604 had been obligated, and I could break it 
down by constituents, if you wish, of the unobligated funds that 
would be available for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. It will be all right to put that information into the 
record. 

Secretary Hopsy. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to 1s as follows:) 


Status of meeting travel limitation as of Feb. 28, 1954 


} Obligations 
| Annual ineurred 
| limitation! | through 


| 
| Available for 
| subsequent 


Constituent 


| Feb, 28, 1954 | @uarters 

| 

Office of Secretary: | 
Immediate office _- $1, 100 $411 
Field services. ne 300 | 51 | 249 
General Counsel. ‘ : 300 | } 300 
ota 1, 700 | 462 | 1, 238 
Publie Health Service 42, 200 11, 678 2 30, 522 
Office of Education 11, 000 5, 732 5, 268 
Social Security Administration 8, 200 3, 93S | 4, 2812 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation __- 2, 300 1,145 | 1, 155 
Food and Drug Administration 5, 000 | 2,475 | 2, 525 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. ‘ | 500 | 500 
Freedmen’s Hospital. ___. | 600 | 174 426 
Reserve___.. . } 3, 500 3, 500 
Total___. ; } 75, 000 | 25, 604 | 49, 396 

| | 


| 


! This is revised distribution made Mar. 24, 1954. 

: This balance is allocated completely to cover obligations for attendance at meetings between Mar. 1 
and June 30. The weighted allocation to the latter months oceurs due to the fact that a great percentage of 
the professional organizations scheduled meetings during those months. 


Mr. Rockrere.Ler. May I make one comment in addition to what 
the Secretary said there? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. RockeFre.uer. It seems to me that there are really two things 
to be considered, when you say the good and the bad. There has been 
a very intensive review of every meeting to which the Department 
was invited, and the Secretary, through the Council, has gathered all 
that information together and reviewed it herself, with the con- 
stituents. I think it has been a tremendously interesting and helpful 
thing all around, and very constructive. 

On the negative side, it has created quite a problem in this respect: 
There are meetings at which it would be very advantageous, as the 
Secretary pointed out, to have members of the Department attend 
and represent the point of view of the Government, and gather 
information in the various scientific or professional fields, which is 
helpful to us, and make contacts where they can conduct business with 
these groups with whom they are working. With the shortage of 
funds which has existed, there have been all kinds of groups offering 
to pay for their travel, and that raises questions when associations 
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offer to pay for the travel of a Government employee, when they 
cannot go to these conventions when the association says ‘we need 
your man there, and he would be very useful, and it might be useful 
to the Department,” but with the limitations, they cannot go. 

So, it has created quite a difficult problem to know from whom they 
could take money, and from whom they could not legitimately and 
morally tike money, vou might say. 

Secretary Hossy. It is necessary to protect the employee against 
the charge that someone has paid their expense, or their hotel bills. 

Mr. Rockerevuer. It does create a difficulty in that regard. 


REASONS FOR RECOMMENDING NO TRAVEL LIMITATION 


Mr. Bussey. You are recommending a language change in the bill 
to remove the limitation on travel. Why do you feel there should be 
no limitation whatsoever on such travel for fiscal vear 1955? 

Secretary Hoppy. Well, Mr. Chairman, part of that was implied in 
my answer. I do not know enough about the other departments of 
government to know how it compares, but in everything we do, and 
every constituent we work with, there are a great number of voluntary 
groups. In terms of saving time, if we had people from the different 
constituents going to these conventions or to these associations, it 
would be helpful. It is a two-way street. 

We receive from them and they receive from us. I do think it 
creates a better understanding. 

Now, I think I have traveled, so to speak, for each one of the 
constituents to some of their major conventions and associations, and 
a as a newcomer to the Department, I can certainly say that I 
think the time and the money is well spent. 

Now, I am not saying to go to every meeting, Mr. Chairman, or to 
every association or to every convention, but in the field of education 
you know how many different groups there are in that field, with 
which you feel you must stay in touch. 

The Public Health Service has almost a limitless number of separate 
groups, each interested in a separate phase of public health. I do 
think it is valuable for the constituents to be able to send the appro- 
priate representation to those conventions and those scientific meet- 
ings. For many of the scientific meetings various foundations have 
offered to pay the expenses of these people to the meetings. However, 
we have established the policy that no commercial interest may pay 
anyone’s travel expense, or hotel bills, in order to protect the Govern- 
ment employee. 

Mr. Bussey. If your proposal to have no limitation in the act should 
be approved, how much do you estimate would be expended for this 
purpose in fiscal year 1955? 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Rockefeller, you are familiar with those 
figures, can you give them to him? 

Mr. Rockere_ter. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry; I thought we had 
the breakdown of the request from the constituents on convention 
travel which would result from this particular clause here, permitting 
the removal of the limitation, but there has not been a breakdown as 
of yet from the constituents on that item. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, for the time being, give us a rough estimate, 
and supply the breakdown for the record, if you can. 
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Mr. Rockere.uer. An estimate of what the increase would be over 
the current situation? 

Mr. Bussey. I did not say anything about an increase. 

Mr. Rockeretier. But, the estimate would have to be on the 
basis 

Mr. Bussey. I asked for an estimate for fiscal 1955. 

Secretary Hoppy. You shall have the estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, let me see if I understand the request: 

Would you like for us to submit an estimate of what we think would 
be proper representation of the Department at these so-called asso- 
ciations and conventions? 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think I would want to go that far, because 
there would be no end to it, I am afraid. 

Secretary Hossy. No, sir; I do not think it would be that way. 

Mr. Bussey. All I would like to have for the record is an estimate 
of what you would spend in fiscal year 1955, if your recommendation 
was followed by the Congress, and no limitation was placed upon 
travel. 

Secretary Hoppy. We can certainly give you an estimate. It 
would be hard to be exact, because you r ever know. 

Mr. Bussey. An estimate is not a fact. 

Secretary Horpy. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Amounts estimated to be obligated for meeting travel—fiscal year 1955 


Constituent: 

Office of the Secretary: Amount 


1 It is believed that the Public Health Service could profitably expend well in excess of $100,000 for the 
urpose of travel to scientific meetings in 1955. However, if the limitation were removed, obligations would 

restricted to approximately $85,000. 

There are several major areas where an increase in the amount available for 
attendance at meetings would be beneficial as follows: 

The Public Health Service particularly will require additional expenditures 
for attendance at meetings as it is vitally necessary to keep up with the latest 
developments in research and other professional activities. The association of 
research workers with their scientific colleagues is an essential element of productive 
research. This opportunity to present research findings, ideas and problems, 
and to participate in group discussions enhances and promotes fertility in research. 
Since the necessity for the opportunity for interchange of ideas is so great with 
respect to advancement in scientific research, the withholding of such oppor- 
tunities from large groups of research workers tends to create a morale problem 
among the scientists now employed and serves as a partial deterrent to the 
recruitment of new research talent. 

For those who work with the States, it saves travel time and funds to attend 
a meeting where several States are represented to discuss problems of mutual 
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interest (1) for they get the benefit of collective ideas and discussions and (2) it 
costs less than to go to each State individually. Regional personnel are often 
asked to participate in meetings of local civic clubs, voluntary health agency 
groups, and other public and private organizations. Usually these requests are 
on short notice and with no opportunity to receive the necessary travel clearance. 
Participation in meetings of this kind affords valuable opportunities to enrich 
public programs with broad public discussion of their nature and impact. 

Because of the limitation on expenditures, the Public Health Service permitted 
only 165 of its personnel to attend meetings during the first half of the fiscal year 
1954. An additional 234 attended at their own expense, indicating the importance 
of such attendance. Since more attended at personal expense than at the expense 
of the Government, the estimate of $85,000 for fiscal year 1955, which is just about 
double the amount allowed for 1954, is not extravagant. 

The Office of Education has a statutory responsibility to serve American 
education by collecting statistics and facts and disseminating them to educational 
institutions, State and local agencies, interested private groups and the public. 
Attendance at meetings is the most economical method of getting this information 
to groups and persons who will use it in the most practical manner. 

By limiting attendance at educational meetings, the factfinding and information- 
disseminating function of trained staff members is impaired. 

The Social Security Administration has not been able to participate during this 
fiscal year to the extent considered essential in important activities of leading 
non-Federal organizations (e. g., some meetings sponsored by the American 
Public Welfare Association and the National Social Welfare Assembly). As a 
result, we have not been able to effectively coordinate the activities relating 
to the Social Security Administration programs with those of private welfare 
agencies and other organizations. It is particularly desirable to have such 
coordination in order to provide for effective planning and administration of 
grants to States. Participation in meetings sponsored by non-Federal organi- 
zations assists in working out consistent policies and procedures for application 
to Social Security Administration programs and enables such organizations 
to benefit from Social Security Administration experience in planning their 
activities so that all effort is directed jointly toward achieving more effective 
administration of public welfare programs. Participation in such meetings also 
provides, with a small investment of funds, information on latest developments 
in fields of work such as electronic machines, advances in personnel adminis- 
tration, actuarial methods, economic trends, geriatrics, etc. 

In the Food and Drug Administration the lack of funds for attendance at 
meetings has drastically curtailed acceptance of invitations to trade association 
meetings, where explanation of the application of the law and the underlying 
reasons for it probably induce more compliance than is obtained by regulatory 
procedures. 

In the Office of the Secretary a request by the Division of State Merit Systems 
to attend the American Public Welfare Association meeting in Chicago and a 
request by the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits to attend the meeting of the 
National Association of Fiscal Officers of Welfare Departments had to be denied 
although these meetings would have been extremely beneficial to those attending. 
In addition, there are other meetings, such as the annual meeting of the civil- 
service assembly, which the Division of State Merit Systems could have attended 
to advantage. 


ALLOCATION OF PERSONNEL TO TOP-SALARY GRADES 


Mr. Bussey. The committee, in its report last year, indicated it 
did not approve of the trend toward an ever-increasing percentage of 
personnel being allocated to the top-salary grades. 

Specifically, what have you done to halt or reverse this trend, if 
anything? 

Secretary Hopsy. Well, let me see, Mr. Chairman: I had a break- 
down on that which I am trying to find, in order to give you the exact 
answer. In the meantime, I will answer as best I can. 

So many of the top-salaried grades in the Department, Mr. Busbey, 
are in the sciences, for instance, in the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Bussey. We were told that yesterday, when the Food and 
Drug Administration representatives appeared before the committee. 
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Secretary Hossy. There are many scientific groups. I donot know 
whether we have a breakdown by grades and classifications, however, 
in the scientific groups. 

Mr. Bussey. I was thinking of the overall situation for the entire 
Department. 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, I know you gentlemen have heard 
this each year, that you have people before you, so I know it is not 
new, but it is awfully hard to get the kind of people that you want to 
work in Government agencies. 

As you gentlemen know, Government salaries are not comparable 
to salaries in private industry. 

Mr. Bussey. Under those circumstances, would it be unreasonable 
to suggest that, during the next fiscal year, some serious thought be 
given to this problem? 

Secretary Hossy. Sir, we have given serious thought to it. There 
is not a day that goes by that we do not give serious thought to it, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, | may not have the privilege of being on 
this committee next year, but if | should be, | wotild expect to explore 
this question further at that time, and I would hope for a more concrete 
answer. 

Secretary Hopspy. I think there are uneven gaps in Government 
pay, when compared to pay in industry. I think in some categories 
that the Government salaries meet that paid in industry and, perhaps, 
in some it topsit. Where Government does not meet it, in my opinion, 
is not having enough of the top grades and | think that is one of the 
great administrative problems in Government today. 

If it is compared across the board, I think Government in certain 
brackets is over private industry, but when you get up to the top 
grades, we do not have enough top grades in Government to really do 
the administrative job that I think needs to be done. 

Mr. Bussey. How much of a job would it be to supply for the record 
the total number of people on the Department’s payroll as of January 
1, 1954; the number and percentage being paid at a rate in excess of 
$8,000 per vear; the number and percentage being paid at a rate in 
excess of $10,000 per year; and then give us the same information as 
of January 1, 1953? 

Secretary Hopsy. Mr. Kelly, can you do that? 

Mr. Ketity. Yes. May I get the dates that you asked for again, 
please, sir? 

Mr. Bussey. January 1, 1954, and the same information for 
January 1, 1953. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare employments as of Jan. 1, 1958, 
and Jan. 1, 1954 (excludes Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Howard U niversity, 
and commissioned officers of the Public Health Service; employment data for the 
_ officers is included in a se statement below) 


Jan. 1, 1953 | Jan. 1, 1954 


Total number of employees-____- , 33, 744 32, 449 
Number of positions being paid at a rate in excess of $s, 000 a year.......-...- 1, 132 1,124 
Percentage in excess of $8,000...........__-- 3. 35 3. 46 
Number of positions included in those above $8,000 being wanes ‘at a rate in 


excess of $10,000 a year- = 207 221 
Percentage of positions included ‘above in excess of $10,000. ---..---.---- 0.61 | 
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Commissioned Corps—Number by grade and salary 


Jan. 1, 1953 Jan. 1, 1954 
Grade Salary range! 
Number) Percent | Number, Percent 
$13,775.76 to $15,741.84 8 0.31 8 0.32 
Brigadier _....| $11,819.52 to $14,141.28 7 7 2 
$9,121.56 to $12,130.32... 359 13. 77 390 15. 51 
TI $7,496.64 to $10,707.60. 501 19. 21 467 18. 58 
....-| $6,506.64 to 445 17. 07 439 17. 46 
Senior 
Assistant Below $6,506.64... 1, 287 49. 37 1, 203 47.85 
Junior 
1 Includes base pay, quarters and subsistence allowances, and $1,200 per annum incentive pay for medical 
and dental officers. Gross total pay of individual officers within each grade varies depending upon number 


of years creditable to service and the family dependency status, 


Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rockefeller has a point 
which I think is pertinent to make here, if he may. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Rockeretier. There is a Committee on Government Pay, 
Mr. Chairman, which has been looking into this problem, and you 
have seen, I think, various announcements in the paper and Mr. 
Young has been testifying in the House and the Senate before that 
committee on this whole question of a restudy and revision of the pay 
scale throughout the Government. 

There are various bills in the Congress now that deal with the 
subject. So, it is one that is under active study. The Department 
has submitted various data to the civil-service people in this connec- 
tion, and studies are being made. 

I would like to reinforce what the Secretary said about the inade- 
quacy of pay in the higher areas of Government; in the current 
competitive situation in trying to get people to take the responsi- 
bilities, which are tremendous in Government, and in many cases far 
greater than in industry. 

Secretary Hopny. Always greater than in industry. 

Mr. Bussey. As a matter of fact, I have said on many occasions 
that the thing which amazes me—and it applies not only to this 
administration, but to past administrations, as well—is the number 
of topflight men and women who are patriotic and civic-minded 
enough to make the financial sacrifice to come down here and do all 
this work—and to take a lot of abuse—in order to serve their country. 

To be honest with you, I think that would apply to some of you 
people sitting right around the table here. 

Secretary Hospsy. What concerns me is that a lot of people that 
you would like to have come here and do top jobs cannot afford to 
do that. They are younger people, who have not laid aside a com- 
petence from which they could contribute to their Government 
when they come here to work. It is very hard for a young man 
bringing up his family to pull up stakes and come here at some of 
the grades in the top jobs. 

Mr. Rocxeretuer. Also, Mr. Chairman, I think there are a 
tremendous number of very able topflight people in Government who 
have made it a career and who are underpaid, and who are really 
serving their country at their own personal sacrifice, when they ought 
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to be compensated for the responsibilities they are carrying, and the 
long hours which they labor. 

i “think the Government is extremely fortunate in the loyalty of its 
civil service personnel, and what they do for the country. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussry. Now, I want to trv to move along with the hearing. 
In that connection, [ apologize for monopolizing so much of the 
committee’s time, but I assure all members of the committee that no 
one is going to be shut off. 

Mrs. Secretary, would vou submit a statement showing by con- 
stituent agencies the amount of funds and number of man-vyears 
budgeted for international activities for fiscal 1954, and fiscal vear 
1955, out of appropriated funds; giving a brief statement of their 
work and indicating what possible harm might be done by discon- 
tinuing this work in the Department? 

Secretary Horny. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL Activities Patp From Funps APPROPRIATED TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HeattH, EpucATION, AND WELFARE 


Shown below is the total of appropriated funds and man-years budgeted for 
international activities in fiscal year 1954 and estimated for fiseal year 1955: 


Fiseal year 1954 Fiseal year 1955 
Appropriation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare } | 
Man-years| Amount | Man-years|; Amount 


Office of the Secretary... 2 | $12, 207 
Public Health Service...........-...-...-..---... — 18 120, 000 | } 18 $120, 000 
Office of Education..._- 800 | 10 74, 435 
Social Seeurity Administration _- 1 | 8, 960 | 1 9, 160 

29 | 199, 967 | 20 | 203, 595 


The Office of International Relations in the Office of the Secretary was 
abolished November 1, 1953, and the two positions of director and a secretary 
were terminated. 

The Secretary of the Departmental Council became responsible for the general 
functions of: Coordination of international program activities in the Department; 
staff studies, policy and position papers on international programs, and problem 
situations which require action by the Secretary; review of procedural agreements 
arrived at between constituent organizations and organizations having primary 
responsibility for international programs; allocation of funds transferred to the 
Department by the primary organizations. Constituent organizations became 
responsible for program operations and were authorized to deal directly with other 
Government organizations within the framework of procedural agreements 
approved by the Secretary. 

STAFF ACTIVITIES 


The departmental staff which is engaged in international activities and which 
is paid from funds appropriated to the Department or its constituent organizations 
is tee og d responsible for the following activities: 

The preparation, coordination, and clearance of policy statements within 
ate constituent organization for ultimate approval by the Secretary for the 
is uidance, through the Department of State, of United States representatives at 

nited Nations, specialized agencies and inter-American meetings on matters of 
concern to the Department. 

2. The preparation of periodic and special reports in technical fields required 
by international organizations in which the United States Government has 


membership. 
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3. Techmical liaison with international organizations concerned with programs 
of interest to the Department as for example: The responsibility of the Public 
Health Service for technical liaison with WHO and the Pan American Sanitory 
Bureau; the participation of tne Department with other governmental agencies 
and the Departments of State, Labor, Agriculture, and the Foreign Operations 
Administration and with private associations and organizations in multilateral 
programs in the medical, educational, and general welfare fields. 

4. Technical advice and services to governmental and private organizations 
in specialized fields as for example: the statutory responsibility (Organization 
Act, 1867) of the Office of Education to study edueational systems in other 
countries and to advise boards of licensures, United States colleges and universities 
and other bodies as to the adequacy of foreign educational institutions whose 

raduates wish to enter United States colleges and universities; advising the 

ivil Service Commission, and the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 
as to the educational credentials presented to them by persons educated in other 
countries. 

5. Planning and administering training programs for foreign nationals who come 
to this country for periods of study and training at their own expense or that of 
their government or other organizations. 


HARM RESULTING 


FROM DISCONTINUANCE OF THESE ACTIVITIES 


Without qualified technical experts continuously assigned to work in inter- 
national matters this Department would not be able to fulfill its obligations in the 
international field. It would be extremely difficult to: 

1. Prepare policy papers in our fields for the use of the Department of State 
in international meetings of concern to the Department. 

2. Meet the requirements of international organizations in which the United 
States has membership for information and regular and special reports in our 
fields which the United States as a member government is obligated to supply. 

3. Discharge its technical responsibility in international and technical programs 
concerned with health, education, and gene:al welfare since the Department would 
not have the staff to: Collect or analyze scientific data, arrange clinic and labora- 
torv tests in foreign countries; participate in planning programs in its own tech- 
nical fields of health, education, and general welfare; nor could it otherwise function 
ir an informed capacity on international matters. 

4. Advise other departments and agencies of the Government and private and 
voluntary organizations on technical aspects of international programs in the 
Department’s fields of responsibility. 

5. Continue to work directly with leaders and students of other countries who 
wish to study and observe the programs of the constituent organizations of the 


Department and to work with the technical and professional personnel of the 
Department. 


Mr. Bussey. Please, also, submit a similar statement covering 
transfers to your Department from other Federal agencies for inter- 
national activities. 

Secretary Hoxppy. Yes, sir; we can do that without any trouble. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES PAID FROM TRANSFERRED AND REIMBURSED FUNDS 


Shown below is the total of transferred funds and man-years budgeted for 
international activities in the fiscal year 1954. 

Since neither the Foreign Operations Administration nor the Department of 
State, International Educational Exchange Service, has given this Department 
a target figure of funds or man-years for fiscal year 1955, we cannot estimate a 
budget for these activities for fiseal year 1955. 


ESTIMATED FUNDS TO BE TRANSFERRED OR REIMBURSED TO THE DEPARTMENT IN 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 


A toval of $6,978,586 is authorized to be transferred to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare during fiscal year 1954 for international activities 
performed by the Department at the request of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration and the International Educational Exchange Service in the Department 
of State. These funds will be transferred to the Office of the Secretary by the 
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Foreign Operations Administration and the Iniernational Educational Exchange 
Service in the Department of State and will be allocated to the constituent 
orgarizations to cover the cost of authorized programs. The total of 433 man- 
years was authorized for these activities of which 256 are for technicians in 32 
Foreign Operations Administration field missions abroad. It is anticipated that 
technicians in the fields of health, education, and welfare now in FOA missions 
abroad, with the exception of commissioned corps officers, will be transferred to 
the Foreign Operations Administration rolls during the fourth quarter of fiscal 
year 1954. 

The following schedule shows the breakdown as between constituent organi- 
zations: 


| 

| Foreign Operations | Department of 
Administration | State Inter- 

| national Educa- 

| tional Exchange 

Service 


Man-years 
fash- | pela | | Man- | 
ington | Field | | years | Amount 

| 


| 
| 


Office of the Secretary ‘ 1 | $3, 72 

Office of 2 40 955, 72 

7 3, 671,949 | | 9, 

National Office of Vital Statistics 95, 6 

Social Security Administration _ | 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation __- ‘eas. 3 
136 | 257 | 6,009,701 | 41 | 1-968, 885 


! Includes $70,600 prior-year balance available in this fiseal year. 


e 

In addition to the above, the International Educational Exchange Service 
transferred to the Office of Education in fiseal year 1954, $15,882 to provide data 
to the International Education Exchange Service regarding personnel entering 
and leaving the United States under Government-sponsored exchange programs. 

Also in addition to the above, it is estimated that in fisea!l vear 1454 the Foreign 
Operations Administration will reimburse the Publie Healt': Service for 27 posi- 
tions in South American countries in FOA field missions in the amount of $256,400. 
The Public Health Service has already been reimbursed bv the Department of 
State in the amount of $3,000 for the services rendered to one of the United States 
Embassies by a commissioned officer. The Department of Commerce has reim- 
bursed the Public Health Service $1,600 for consultative services ot a Publie 
Health officer in Ethiopia on sanitary problems connected with a road project. 


HARM RESULT:NG FROM DISCONTINUANCK OF THESE ACTIVITIES 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare would be disadvantaged if 
the existing close working relationship between the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration and the Department of State, International Educational Exchange 
Service were discontinued: 

We would be deprived of vital information and firstnand experience in fields in 
which we can learn as well as give technical advice. Our teehnicians impro: e their 
scientific and technical knowledge through participation in our international 
programs. 

The Foreign Operations Administration and the Department of State would 
also he disadvantaged: 

These agencies would be required to set up expensive recruiting machinery in 
our fields and would recruit technical and professional personnel without regard 
to the needs of the programs of health, education, and general welfare in the 
United States. They would also have to create duplicate technical staffs to pro- 
vide the necessary technical competence for their programs. This creation of 
new staffs on the part of the Department of State and the Foreign Operations 
Administration would be extremely difficult and would fail to take advantage of 
the years of training, experience, and knowledge gained by the technicel personnel 
of the Public Health Service, the Office of Education, the Social Security Admin- 
istration, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

This competence in our technical fields can be made available by our Depart- 
ment at less cost, if funds are transferred to us for this purpose. 
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TRANSFER OF OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS FPUNCTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What happened to the people who were in the Office 
of International Relations? 

Seeretary Hopsy. Well, it was a very small office, Mr. Chairman. 
I believe there were four people in that. Is that correct, Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Bussey. It says in your statement that the Office of Interna- 
tional Relations of the Office of the Secretary has been abolished, and 
its functions transferred to the Secretariat of the Departmental 
Council. 

Secretary Honpy. There were four people in the Office originally. 
Mr. Haskell, can you further clarify that? 

Mr. Hasxeui. Yes. We have a total of eight on the payroll of the 
Secretariat now, and we had as many as 16 before. This includes 
FOA as well as the departmental work. 

Mr. Rockere.tier. We had 16 originally, and we now have 8. Is 
that what you are saying? 

Mr. HaskgE.u, Yes, sir. That is what we had authorized. 

Mr. Bussey. Before the funds were transferred to the Secretariat 
of the Departmental Council, you had 16? 

Mr. Haske... Yes; I believe that is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, if it is not, will you correct it when you correct 
the record? 

Mr. Haske... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, you have eight i this international division, 
or office, that has been transferred to the Secretariat? 

Mr. Haskeuu. We have 4 in the budget, and we have 4 from trans- 
ferred funds, but actually the only 2 people in the departmental funds 
are myself and my secretary. 

(The following revised statement was subsequently submitted:) 

We had four in the Office of International Relations paid from departmental 
funds in fiscal year 1953. In fiscal year 1954, we now have 4 in the Departmental 
Council paid from FOA transferred funds as well as 4 in the Division of Budget 
and Finance who are paid from FOA funds. FOA is also paying during a portion 
of fiscal year 1954 for services of a personnel officer. In addition, one accounting 
clerk in the Division of Budget and Finance is being paid from Department of 
State (IEES) funds. The only positions on departmental funds having any 
connection with International Relations are myself and my secretary. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. He is the Secretary to the Council, Mr. Chair- 
man, in addition to his functions with the international program. He 
also has all the other functions of the Secretary to the Council. So, 
he is speaking for this and other functions when he refers to himself. 

Mr. Haske tt. I think we can give you the exact figures. 

Mr. Bussey. From what funds are these eight people paid? 

Mr. Hasketu. I think they are paid from transferred funds at the 
present time. 

Mr. Bussey. Transferred funds from where? 

Mr. Haskextu. From FOA. Actually, in the Secretary’s office, 
there are only two people at the present time that have anything to 
do with international operations, and they would be myself and my 
secretary. 

Mr. Re But you are not paid by FOA. 

Mr. Hasxetu. No, sir; I say we are the only two that are actually 
paid out of Health, Education, and Welfare funds. 
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Mr. Bussey. Will someone tell me what happened to these other 
eight people? 

Mr. Haskewu. Could I answer that question? 

Secretary Surely. 

Mr. Haske tt. I think the purpose was to decentralize the inter- 
national group which we had in the Secretary’s office, and as a result 
of that we cut down on the personnel, both the personnel paid from 
transferred funds, as well as the personnel that were paid from HEW 
funds, and as a result of that decentralization we were able to effect 
economies for the total personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Gates is paid from FOA funds; is that correct? 

Mr. Haske.u. Yes, sir; and Miss Heath is also paid from FOA 
funds. 

Mr. Bussey. When the functions were transferred to the Secretariat 
of the Departmental Council, that did not necessarily eliminate the 
Office of International Relations? 

Mr. Haske.t. It reduced it considerably; that is, the number of 
people that are dealing with it. 

We have reduced a certain number of people by reduction in force. 

Mr. Bussey. That gets back to my other question: What happened 
to these people that were reduced in force? 

Mr. Haskei. Well, we actually were able, as a result of decen- 
tralization—— 

Secretary Hopsy. The head of the International Office retired, Mr. 
Busbey, and I do not know what hapvpened to the others. 

Mr. Hasxexi. We are actually doing more now with less people. 

Mr. Bussey. Were these eight people actually terminated by the 
Department, or were they transferred to some other ageney in the 
Department? 

Mr. Hasketyt. A number were terminated directly, and are no 
longer with the Department, or transferred to another agency. 

Mr. Bussey. I should appreciate it if you would file for the record 
a statement as to just what has happened to these 16 people im the 
former office, and out of what fund they are being paid at the present 
time. 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARB—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATUS OF POSITIONS AUTHORIZED FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES, FISCAL YEAR 
1954, AS A RESULT OF REORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 1, 1953 


In the beginning of fiscal year 1954, there were 16 positions in the Office of the 
Secretary concerned with international activities; 12 of these positions were in 
the Office of International Relations which was abolished on November 1, 1953; 
of the 12 positions 7 were abolished. Positions abolished and status of the 
incumbents are shown below: 
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: Annual 
Title of position Grade salary Status 
Director, International GS-15_.._. $11,800 | Retired. 
Consultant on training programs__......_._._- GS8-12____. 7,240 | Unemployed. 
Administrative assistant__.................._. GS8-9_..... 5,185 | Employed by private industry. 
GS-7... 4,205 | Office of the General Counsel. 
Olerip-Gtemographer.........-..-.-......-...2.. GS8+4_.___. 3,335 | Office of Education. 
5 positions were reassigned as 
ows: 
officer for International Re- | GS-14____. 10,600 | Departmental Council. 
ations. 
G8-6...... 3, 920 | Do. 
Project teclinician ........................ GS8-8...... 4,620 | Division of Budget and Finance. 
Four positions in the Division of Budget and 
Finance were continued: 
Aoogunting GS-5... | 3, 660 


The Department is also receiving transferred funds from the Foreign Operations 
Administration in fiseal year 1954 to cover the services of a personnel officer 
(GS-11) until the transfer of HEW field technicians assigned to FOA missions 
are transferred to FOA rolls. 


SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Secretary, I think it is customary this year for 
each of the various departments and agencies of the Government, as 
they appear before subcommittees of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to give a statement of the situation under Executive Order 
10450, about which there has been so much discussion in the papers. 
What are the facts concerning the situation in your Department? 

Mr. Rockerecier. We can submit that information. 

Secretary Hopsy. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for not having it here, 
but I can get it, and submit it for the Lads 

Mr. Bussey. I have not seen any figures except those that appeared 
in the Washington Post on March 11, 1954, for the period ending 
December 31, 1953. There seems to be some discrepancy in those 
figures, because they had a statement to the effect that 11 had been 
fired, and 67 had resigned, making a total of 78. Then, they had 
another list showing that there had been 27 subversives eliminated 
from the Department, 12 sex deviates, 34 for felonies or misdemeanors, 
and 32 for other unfavorable information. 

One set of figures totals up to 78, and the other totals up to 105. 
What is the correct situation, as far as your Department is concerned? 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the numbers, I do 
not. know where they come from—whether they came from our Office 
or the Civil Service Commission, but as of almost any date, you can 
get a different figure. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, this article was for the period ending December 
31, 19538. 

Secretary Hossy. Could I see that, because I am eye-minded, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. RockrereLtter. We can have the information up here very 
shortly. 

(The matter referred to appears beginning at page 101.) 
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RECENT CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION OF SBCURITY WORK 


Mr. Bussey. What changes have been made in the Department’s 
security procedures and organization since vou took over, Mrs. Hobby? 

Secretary Hospsy. Mr. Chairman, if the committee has time, | 
would like an opportunity to read this report into the record. It 
consists of three pages. 

Mr. Bussey. | think it is important that we listen to it. 

Secretary Horsy. Thank you, sir. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare security program: 

Executive Order 10450, effective May 28, 1953, placed the responsi- 
bility on the Secretary of the Department for establishing and main- 
taining an effective security program. In order to fulfill the responsi- 
bilities placed upon the Secretary by this Executive order, an Office 
of Internal Security was established in the Office of the Secretary 
under the supervision and direction of the Director of Security who 
is responsible to the Secretary for the internal security of the 
Department. 

In order to carry out these responsibilities, the Office of Internal 
Security was designated to develop all policies and procedures for 
internal security within the framework of applicable Federal statutes, 
Executive orders, rules, and regulations; assure their application 
throughout the Department, serve as the focal point for the treatment 
of all matters pertaining to security; develop and initiate programs 
for the training and indoctrination of personnel in internal security; 
and to review and evaluate investigative reports received concerning 
Departmental personnel for the purpose of making appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Secretary. 

The reulations of the Department to be promulgated pursuant to 
Executive Order 10450 were submitted to the Justice Department on 
July 30, 1953, for approval. The approval of the Justice Department 
was not obtained until September 16, 1953, and the regulations were 
issued on September 24, 1953. 

1. Sensitive positions: A list of sensitive positions within the entire 
Department has been compiled and all occupants of such positions 
are required by the Executive order and the Department’s regulations 
to have a full field investigation. These investigations are approxi- 
mately 75 percent completed. 

2. Nonsensitive positions: The Security Office receives all reports 
from the Civil Service Commission of applicants and appointees to 
nonsensitive positions for appropriate action. 

3. Loyalty cases: Executive Order 10450 requires that all full field 
investigations conducted under the previous loyalty program be 
reviewed, and if necessary, readjudicated in accordance with the 
security standards established by Executive Order 10450. This 
project is being given top priority in the Security Office. 

4. Physical and document security: Instructions as to physical and 
document security have been issued for the guidance of departmental 
personnel at Washington, D. C., and in the field, and control points 
established throughout the Department through which all classified 
defense information must be channeled. 

5. Security clearances: Security clearances previously granted for 
access to classified security information have been reviewed and where 
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granted on an inadequate basis have been canceled. New and ade- 
quate standards have been established. 

6. Files-and-records system: A files-and-records system, including 
a cross-reference index, has been established in the Security Office, 
and it is the central repository for all matters pertaining to security 
throughout the entire Department. 

7. Security hearing boards: The Director of Security is responsible 
for the preparation of charges to be presented to the security hearing 
boards, and must furnish guidance and advice to such boards. 

8. Security statistics: The maintenance of security statistics has 
been a major problem in the Security Office. Since the effective date 
of the order, the Department has notified the Civil Service Commission 
of action taken on each security investigation received from the CSC. 
This notification is submitted on a form supplied by the CSC with 
each of its investigations. In October 1953, the CSC requested addi- 
tional statistics which were furnished to the CSC with the request 
that guidance be furnished as to the manner in which future statistics 
should be maintained. In December 1953, the CSC furnished a 
standard form as to the manner in which security statistics should be 
recorded. This Department is now maintaining its statistics in 
accordance with this form. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COST OF SECURITY WORK 


Approximately $185,000 will be required to operate this Office during 
1954. Funds are received by reimbursement from the constituent 
organizations, payable to the working fund of the Office of the Secre- 
tary. 

A careful analysis of the workload of the Security Office during 
February 1954, including a resurvey of the number of sensitive posi- 
tions in the Department, indicated the necessity for a more equitable 
distribution of the total charges among the constituents. 

The cost of distribution generally is as follows: 50 percent of the 
total cost is based on number of sensitive positions in Department; 
30 percent of total cost is based on total number of employees in- 
volved; 20 percent of total cost is based on total number of Executive 
Order 9835 loyalty cases in Department to be reexamined under the 
standards of Executive Order 10450. 

In addition, certain specific charges were made to the Public 
Health Service to cover special activities not related to other units 
of the Department, and a specific charge is made to the Office of the 
Secretary to cover the cost of the Office of the Director of Security. 

This office is engaged in a serious effort to complete the review of 
Executive Order 9835 cases by the end of the fiscal year, which is 
also the deadline by which investigations of persons in sensitive 
positions must have been completed and reviewed. 

Evaluators who normally handle the approximately 400 new cases 
er month received from the CSC and FBI have been assigned to the 
andling of Executive Order 9835 lovalty cases resulting in a backlog 

of new cases pending in this office. At present there is a backlog of 
1,110 new cases other than Executive Order 9835 pending review and 
evaluation. The backlog will necessarily increase steadily so that 
when the end of the fiscal year is reached, whether or not the review 
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of Executive Order 9835 cases has been completed, this office will be 
faced with a very heavy backlog of work. Efforts are being made to 
place the work of this office on a current basis, but all security offices in 
Government are presently facing the same or similar problems, and 
there is a serious shortage of qualified personnel. 

Personnel in the Office of Internal Security perform duties as follows: 

1. Seven evaluators and two unit chiefs are normally concerned 
with evaluation of investigative data and reports supplied to this office 
by CSC and FBI. Employees from this group normally handle the 
current. cases, but in order to expedite the handling of the Executive 
Order 9835 cases, these employees have been assigned to the Executive 
Order 9835 work. 

2. Two loyalty officers are concerned with the evaluation under 
the standards of Executive Order 10450 of cases previously investi- 
gated under Executive Order 9835. (Other personnel are presently 
assisting in this project in order to complete the work by July 1, 1954.) 

3. A physical security officer and an assistant physical security 
officer are concerned exclusively with physical and document security 
problems. 

4. Two liaison officers carry on the normal exchange of information 
with other Government security organizations, and 3 persons are 
employed in conducting record checks, 1 of whom also compiles 
statistics concerning the security program. 

5. The stenographic and clerical staff consists of 15 persons. 

6. Recently the services of two persons were secured on a reim- 
bursable basis from the Civil Service Commission. Both these persons 
have been assigned to evaluation of current and backlog cases other 
than Executive Order 9835. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if you will turn the 
next page, you will see how we have distrubuted the costs for the 
security program. I think it would be simpler if you read it, and on 
the following page you will see the number of positions and the grades 
and the total number of dollars that has been expended. 

Mr. Bussey. I think we should have those tables inserted in the 
record, so that they will appear with your statement. 

Secretary Hossy. That will be fine. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Cost distribution by constituent erganization for centralized security program, 1954 


Total rerised 


Constituent: cost 
Office of the Commissioner, Social Security Administration ——— -—-- 1, 600 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance___- 
Bureau of Public 2, 600 
Bureau of Federal Credit 400 
Office of Education. 11, 500 
Food and Drug 7, 600 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation____._____________- 1, 100 
Saint Elizabeths 4, 400 
Office of Field Services 3, 900 
Office of the General Counsel. 1, 200 
Office of 25, 300 


45836—54—pt. 1——-6 
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Office of Internal Security, staffing as of Mar. 8, 1954 


Grade Title Number | Salary 
Chief, Personnel Security, bus 1 8, 560 
GS-13. ..... Chief, Personnel Security, departmental 1 8, 560 
GS-12 __| Assistant Chief, Personnel Security, PHS unit ~ 1 7, 240 
GS-12______| Assistant Chief, Personnel Security, departmental unit___ 1 7,040 
QGQS+4_____.- Clerk, dictating machine operator 1 3, 255 


detail from Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Bussry. Until we receive the statistics which I called for, I 
will have to defer my further interrogation on this particular subject. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Laird? 


TREND IN GRANT-IN-AID APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Chairman, I notice in going over this budget that 
a high percentage of the total amount is involved in grants to the 
States, 

I wonder what the trend has been over the last 16 years in the total 
amount of funds made available for such state grants? 

Secretary Horpsy. I could not answer it off the cuff, but I would 
be delighted to make it available for the record. 

Mr. Larrp. Could a table be prepared which would give us that 
information? 

Mr. Bussey. I think they can furnish a table for that. 

Secretary Hospy. I do not think it would be too much trouble. 
We have done so many of these studies this year, that I think it will 
probably be immediately available. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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CURRENT POLICY REGARDING GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Latrp. What is the present policy of the Department, Mrs. 
Secretary, in regard to Federal aid te States that are in good financial 
shape? 

Do you fee] that there should be a trend toward less Federal aid? 

Secretary Hopsy. I think that is a generalization, Mr. Congress- 
man, that is very difficult to answer. 

Where there is a need, I have become convinced that people want 
services regardless of whether it comes from the local or the State 
or the Federal Government, and your chairman, I think, shortly 
before you came in, pointed cut the existing change in the tax structure 
in the country. 

As you know, it has changed very rapidly and very markedly. 
Twenty-five percent of the total revenues are now collected by the 
States, and the remaining 75 percent is collected by the Federal 
Government. 

When one considers how you return tax resources now preempted 
by the Federal Government to the States, you run into a variety of 
difficulties. We tried to make a study last year, taking 3 or 4 types of 
taxes to determine what would happen to the fiscal capacities of the 
States, if the Federal Government were to move out of those tax 
areas. I would be delighted, if you are interested, to submit the data 
that we developed. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Relative distribution, by State, of Federal grants, to States and localities administered 
by Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and potential yield from selected 
Federal taxes, fiscal year 1952 


{In thousands of dollars] 


ae Admission, | Tax paid in 


States, arrayed by average per capita income, 1949-51 Education, ome ay cies ol 
and Welfare = 
grants ! taxes ? grants 


| 


United States ’ $1, 430, 924 | —$53, 823 


States with per capita income above the United States averag ©: 


District of Columbia | e 14, 650 +10, 580 


| 
713, 152 | 1,071, 368 +358, 216 


Delaware 8, 889 
New York. 269, 981 
56) 6, 262 
Connecticut. | 2, 9 33, 519 


Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania _- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 84. 


+3, 702 
q +20, 528 
64, 604 O06, 379 +41, 715 
138, 404 | 154, 052 +15, 648 
16, 824 | 69, 452 +52, 628 
39, 999 18, 050 —21, 949 
3 60, 812 70, 388 +9, 576 
3.55 48,017 62, 706 +14, 689 
onts | 6, 388 | 2, 909 —3, 979 
; 13, 226 22, 078 +8, 852 
7, 393 | 12, 111 +4, 718 
q 68, 034 102, 367 +34, 333 
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a distribution, by State, of Federal grants, to States and localities administered 
ty Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and potential yield from selected 
ederal taxes, fiscal year 1 952—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Department Admission, | Tax paid in 
of Health, estate, and ex f 
States, arrayed by average per capita income, 1949-51 Education, | 
and Welfare ephone (or below) 
grants ! taxes 2 grants 
States with per capital income below the United States 
average 
Nebraska aa 12, 236 8, 33: —3, 90 
23, 756 14, 169 —9, 587 
—— bun’ pads 27, 716 21, 885 —5, 831 
7,114 2, 521 —4, 593 
4, 357 5, 098 +741 
North 5, 256 2, 050 —3, 
10, 615 2, 591 —8, 024 
19, 463 18, 581 —382 
18, 387 8, 157 —10, 230 
60, 659 15, 167 —45, 492 
North Carolina 31, 118 14, 681 —16, 437 
Kentucky... ......-- 33, 584 12, 351 —21, 233 
South Carolina 20, 506 7,199 —13, 307 
Alabama....... 33, 059 11, 381 —21, 678 
Arkansas - 24, 031 6, 330 —17, 701 
M ississippi_. 22, 080 5, 698 —16, 382 


1 Grants to States from Secretary of Treasury Annual Report on the State of Finances, fiscal year 1952. 

2 Federal collections in fiscal vear 1952 from admissions tax, local telephone tax, and estate tax in conti- 
nenta] United States (\nnual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, fiscal year 1952) distributed 
among States on the following basis: 

Admissions-tax collections (because of volume of interstate chain motion-picture business) distributed in 
neca. to 1948 receipts of amusement industry, by State (U. S. Census of Business 1948, vol. VI, table 

p.2 

Local telephone tax collections distributed among States in proportion to FCC data on total loca) tele- 
phone revenues and 44 revenues from intrastate toll revenues (to reflect toll charges up to 25 cents) 
with an adjustment in the case of the District of Columbia for governmental use of local telephone serv ice. 

Estate tax distributed in proportion to average estate-tax liability for the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 (Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Statistics of Income tabulations). 


Secretary Honsy. We found that if the Federal Government were 
to move out of these 3 or 4 specific tax areas, the grants to the States 
in this Department alone—and, I realize there are other departments 
of Government, but we were concerned with this one alone—the 
burden would fall very unevenly. 

Some of the so-called rich States would get tremendous sums—far 
more than their grants-in-aid. Some of the so-called poor States, 
would have no way, even if their tax areas were returned to them, 
to pick up these programs. 

So, we have not found any way or any particular tax areas the 
Federal Government could move out of that would operate equitably 
across the 48 States. 
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Now, that is sort of the basic dilemma of our time, I would say, 
and the fiscal capacities of the States, as you know, vary appreciably, 
and yet people live in all 48 States. 

Mr. Bussey. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Hoxssy. I do not know whether I have answered his 
question as yet. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the reason why a State like Illinois gets 
back around 6.5 percent or 7 percent of the money they send to the 
United States Treasury, and a State like Mississippi gets back about 
133 percent. 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Have you given any consideration to permitting those 
States to pick up their own check when they are in position to do so? 
A policy of making Federal-aid grants based on the need of the 
State, rather than the general overall grants? 

Secretary Horspy. There is a formula that the Congress developed 
itself which we think is the most equitable formula of all the ones we 
operate, and that is the formula in regard to the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. Actually, Mr. Chairman, the unified grant 
structure and the six public health grants that I was referring to a 
while ago is in effect the formula which is used in the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. It is based on an inverse per capita income. 
So, the poorer States do get more assistance, but the so-called rich 
States, or the so-called well-off States participate in it also. 

It would take an entirely different kind of legislation from the kind 
we have now if we were to, say, develop a technical-assistance pro- 
gram or something similar to a point 4 program for poor States. ‘That 
is about what it would amount to. 

You gentlemen would know better than I. I do not know whether 
the Congress would ever pass such a program where you take large 
sums of money from the so-called well-off and rich States, and give 
them nothing back. 

Mr. Lairp. But, they do not get very much back now when com- 
pared to the taxes collected and the Federal administrative costs are 
an additional cost upon their own State. 

In States such as the one I represent, which is Wisconsin, it would 
seem to me to be much cheaper in the long run if we were paying for 
our own program. Why should we have all this duplication of admin- 
istration, and everything else, in carrying out these programs from 
the Federal level in States that can take over their own program, and 
a it providing of course that Federal taxes were reduced accord- 
ingly? 

Secretary Hoppy. Well, as you know, I think that is purely a 
congressional problem. We certainly have not found any tax areas 
that the Federal Government could move out of that would work 
equitably in the 48 States. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Fripay, Marcu 26, 1954. 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

When we adjourned yesterday, the gentleman from New Mexico, 
Mr. Fernandez, was about to interrogate the witness. 

Would you like to proceed now with your questions? 

Mr. Frernanpez. Mrs. Secretary, yesterday you were speaking 
about the gradual increase of contributions on the part of the States 
to these various programs for which grants-in-aid are being made by 
the Federal Government, and you mentioned the fact that in the 
newer ones and, particularly mental health, the States were making 
little or no contributions, so far. 

The fact that the States operate mental hospitals or mental in- 
stitutions and the cost of those institutions, was not included in the 
figures which you gave, as being contributions; were they? 

Secretary Hopsy. I am not sure, Mr. Fernandez. In regard to 
the State contributions I did not mean to infer that there was an 
inference of blame. 

If you recall my language, I related it to the length of time that the 
program had been in operation, saying that the old one which had 
such wide acceptance in the States did have greater contributions 
from the States than the newer ones. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Well, I understand that perfectly, but neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that even before these grants were being made, mental 
hospitals and mental institutions were being operated. 

Secretary Hossy. Of course, I take it that that is common 
knowledge. 

Mr. Fernanpsez. What I wanted to make clear was that those ex- 
penditures were not being considered by you as contributions in 
making that statement. 

Secretary Hossy. No, sir; because they are not a part of the 
Federal-State program, Mr. Fernandez. 


CONSIDERATION OF STATE WEALTH IN GRANT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fernanpez. That is what I wanted to make clear with respect 
to the same. 

You also pointed out the difficulty of a gradual reduction of Federal- 
aid contributions to the States in order to make them foot their own 
bill as far as possible because of the disparity between the wealth 
of one State as against another, speaking of the richer States, and when 

ou did so, I take it that you meant a rich State is one which has a 
a income, and pays large income taxes, and other taxes? 


Secretary Hosppy. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. With that, also, we must bear in mind, and that 
makes it even more difficult, that the poorer States, such as my own, 
are what might be termed “consumer States,”’ which buy the products 
of the rich States, which manufacture them, and when they do buy 
those products, they not only pay their own income taxes to the 
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Federal Government, but furnish the money which the richer States 
use to pay their income tax to the Federal Government. 

That is true; is it not? 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Fernandez, I am sorry, but I do not believe 
I know what you are getting at. 

I tried to make the point—-and maybe we are talking about cross- 
purposes—vyesterday that income is so uneven across the 48 States, 
Mr. Fernandez, and you know what the norm is in the country, 
and I believe there are only a few States—I believe 19— above the 
norm, and the rest of them are below it. I think it would be impossible 
to say because of the State lines — 

Mr. Frernanpez. And, those which are above the norm, are 
generally speaking manufacturing States? 

Secretary Hospy. That is true. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. That is, they are manufacturing States whose 
products are sold in those States below the norm? 

Secretary Hossy. That is correct; those States below the norm. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And when those products are sold, the people in 
those below-the-norm States, in the price of the product they also 
pay the Federal income tax for those above-the-norm States. They 
also help pay the income tax of manufacturers, in those States which 
have income tax; they also help pay the property taxes, all of which 
are assessed as a part of the cost which consumers in one State pay to 
manufacturers and suppliers in other richer States. 

Secretary Hossy. That is correct. 

There was no inference, and I hope Mr. Fernandez did not mis- 
understand me, to the effect that the States were not bearing their 
fair share. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I understand that perfectly well, but what I have 
said merely emphasizes the difficulty of trying to make an across-the- 
board formula. 

Secretary Honpy. You cannot do it, in my opinion, Mr. Fernandez, 
because as I was saying to the gentleman from Wisconsin yesterday, 
you could take the three or four taxes that are most commonly talked 
about, and if you were to repeal them, you would have a very distressing 
and unequal situation right straight across the 48 States. 

It just would not work. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And, in a sense, an unfair situation in that those 
consumer States would still be paying large amounts of the Federal 
income tax and State income taxes and property taxes, for the manu- 
facturing States without getting anywhere near a fair shake in the 
returns. 

Secretary Hossy. Plus the fact that the national interest can never 
be neglected as to the health and education of the people, wherever 
they live. 

Mr. Pernanpez. Actually, the complexities of the economy in the 
United States in these days is such that you cannot very well divide 
it into States, and still be fair about it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez, do you not have another problem 
down there? The Government acquired so much of the land of the 
State of New Mexico. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes; originally in my State and in a good many 
of the Western States, except of course, the fortunate State of Texas, 
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the Federal Government withheld very large amounts of territorially 
owned land that the Federal Government held by conquest, and is still 
holding onto it, and of course that land is not taxable. 

Secretary Hossy. The States of New Mexico, Arizona, and Wyom- 
ing have very great problems. 

Mr. Bussey. They have very little land left to tax. 

Secretary Hossy. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, I would like to go back, for a moment, to page 
5 of your statement, Mrs. Secretary. 

I must admit that I had temporarily misplaced some of my notes 
for interrogation on the statement the other day, and that is the 
reason | am going back at this time. 


CHARTS 


Where you are speaking of the various charts—and we discussed 
that briefly the other day—what is the real advantage of having 
these large charts to develop legislative recommendations, over the 
smaller graph, or a table, say about letter-size, which would seem to 
me to be more economical. 

There may be some good reason, but I just wanted to ask about it. 

Secretary Hospsy. You mean the big ones, as against the small ones, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Secretary Honssy. There are two reasons. Referring again to the 
great number of voluntary groups that the Department works with, 
particularly, in the field installations in our regional offices, each re- 

ional office works with the groups in health and education, and wel- 
“9h es the best way on earth to explain a program is by a slide, or 

a chart. 

"aw. we are trying to make these available, so the people in the 
regional offices will know exactly what the programs are, and they 
wil have them for any group that wants to come in to study the pro- 
grams, and there is a great complexity, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the 
programs which are operated in this Department. 

I think I mentioned here in this testimony, or in answer to a ques- 
tion, 14 of the grants-in-aid programs and that they are as complex 
an arrangement as I have ever seen. 

I think if my memory serves me correctly, beginning in 1913, when 
the Congress added one after another, as the need arose, that you 
cannot get a sort of a management picture without some such study. 

If you will forgive me for saying so, I think that is one of the great 
advances which has been made in the business world; that is, the use 
of charts, chart rooms, chart briefings, and so forth, so that manage- 
ment knows what each particular problem is. That is true in small 
organizations, but with one as large and as complex as this Depart- 
ment they are most helpful. 

I can give you another example which is in terms of congressional 
time spent in consideration of these matters. We have used the big 
charts now before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in the House on three occasions. We have only testified once in the 
Senate and that was on the amendment to the Hill-Burton Act. 

I believe it has saved the time of the committees immeasurably, 
because really to try to explain by text some of these formulas, they 
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are the most difficult to explain, but if you have a chart big enough, 
it is most helpful and not so difficult. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be correct to say that they are used to 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the program’s presentation, 
although it may cost a little more? 

Secretary Hossy. Well, yes, sir; I think that is certainly a fair 
statement. 

Mr. RockeretLer. May I make one additional comment? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. In regard to the large size chart, as against the 
smaller size chart, which everyone might have in front of them, the 
large size chart has the advantage of focusing the attention of the 
group to where the speaker is talking, so you can get group discussion 
focused on a particular subject. 

Whereas, if everyone has a series of charts in front of them, then 
they go thumbing through them, and there is no central, focal point 
where you can keep the group’s attention, and get them going back 
and forth on a discussion. 

That works in that fashion in our office, and also works in the com- 
mittees, I think; that is the primary reason for the large chart, as 
against using the other. 

Another reason is that they can be used in a flexible situation, and 
the smaller ones are hard to file. These charts are used for different 
purposes, and you may have to get out 3 or 4 of them for this discus- 
sion or for that discussion, and the big, stiff cards can be filed and the 
charts can be drawn out for any particular purpose, on the basis of 
which ones are needed. 


SAVINGS FROM IMPROVED MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Bussey. A little further down on page 5, you mention the 
fact that you are administering your programs ‘with smaller total 
funds in 1954 than in fiscal year 1953. You say that part of the re- 
duction was brought about by reduced appropriations and then you 
follow that with eight examples of improved management. 

I think the committee would be interested in knowing if any money, 
and how much, has been turned into the Treasury from each of these 
appropriations because of these additional savings which resulted 
from improved management. 

Secretary Hossy. Well, I would not guess any has been, and will 
not be before the end of the fiscal year, but I would defer that answer 
to the budget officer. I think the only time it is ever returned, Mr. 
Chairman, is at the end of the fiscal year. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes; that would be true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Due to these reduced appropriations which are 
mentioned here, and these eight examples, is there a possibility that 
we may look forward to some return of money to the Treasury from 
some of these programs at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Ketty. Well, I think it is too early for me to say. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your best judgment, Mr. Kelly, and I realize 
that you are new on the job? 

Mr. Keutuy. From what I see so far, Mr. Chairman, there will be 
certain appropriations on which there will be funds returned to the 
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Treasury; in regard to others, they will be used right up to the hilt, 
because of the nature of the program being carried on, but I do not 
believe we are in a position yet to give you any firm estimate on that. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL RESULTING FROM CLOSING CLEVELAND 
OFFICE 


Mr. Bussey. As a result of the consolidation of regional offices in 
Chicago and Cleveland, how many people were dropped from the 
Department payroll? 

Secretary Hopsy. Would you take that question, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, you asked, I think, last week for 
specific figures in regard to that to be submitted at the time you take 
up the field offices, and those are being prepared. 

I do not have the figures here, however. 

Mr. Buseey. But they will be available when we get into the various 
sections of the Secretary’s office? 

Mr. Brown. They will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Good. 


AUDITS PROCEDURE 


What has really been done with your audit procedures to get audits 
that can be considered management audits, instead of clerical check- 
ing of payments? 

Mr. Larmon. May I take that question? 

Secretary Honsy. Yes. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the general problem 


occasioning the backlog in audits at the present time is that the 
construction audits are given first priority and they are up-to-date in 
general terms. The backlog comes in the grant-in-aid audits, and 
there is a backlog in terms of man-years of 55 at the present time, 
and we are requesting additional appropriations this year for addi- 
tional auditors. 


REDUCTION IN AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Bussey. In item No. 3, you refer to the fact that, during the 
past year, there have been reductions of 246 automobiles, 446 trucks, 
and 7 quarantine launches in use by the Department. 

Were all of the 246 automobiles and 446 trueks sold, and if they 
were, were the proceeds deposited into the Treasury? 

Mr. Brown. May I answer that? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Brown, Some of them were transferred to other governmental 
departments, Mr. Busbey, through the General Services Administra- 
tion. In addition to those that were disposed of outside of the De- 
partment, there were seven transferred within the Department to 
the Food and Drug Administration from the Public Health Service. 
The rest of them were disposed of outside of the Department, but there 
was no cash return, so far as the Department is concerned, to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Bussey. They were declared surplus? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. And transferred to some other Department? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bussey. Therefore, none of them was sold? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I could not answer as to whether they were all 
transferred to other Government departments or not, because the 
General Services Administration has jurisdiction over them after we 
declare them surplus. 

Mr. Ketry. But, if they were disposed of by sale, Mr. Chairman, 
the proceeds from that sale would have gone to miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury, and would not be available for further use by the 
Department. 

Mr. Bussey. But, so far as the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is concerned, when they were declared surplus and turned 
over to the General Services Administration, that ended your jurisdic- 
tion and responsibility? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Therefore, you would not know where any of those 
automobiles or trucks might have eventually been transferred? 

Mr. Brown. We would not; no, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the Department any automobiles or trucks in 
storage at the present time? 

Mr. Brown. There are some, but I do not have the exact figure 
with me, Mr. Busbey. There are some in storage waiting for the 
General Services Administration to pick them up. We had declared 
them surplus and they are in storage. 

Mr. Bussey. Let me rephrase my question: 

Do you have any automobiles in storage which have not been de- 
clared surplus? 

Mr. Brown. Automobiles that are in storage? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Not to my knowledge, sir. 


AUTOMOBILES ASSIGNED TO SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Mr. Bussey. How many automobiles are assigned to the Depart- 
ment headquarters here in Washington? 

Mr. Brown. For the Department as a whole? 

Mr. Bussey. No; I mean the Secretary’s Office, including the 
General Counsel, and other offices that come under the heading of 
“Office of the Secretary.” 

Mr. Brown. There are seven, sir; charged to the Secretary’s 
appropriation, you might say. These were bought out of prior funds, 
charged to the old Office of the Administrator, or the present Office 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Bussey. And to whom are they assigned? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the only ones that are actually assigned, I 
believe, is the one to the Secretary, and the others are used either in 
mail runs, messenger deliveries or by self-driving individuals, all 
employees of the Department. The employees of the Department 
drive the automobiles themselves. They are self-driven cars with 
the exception, I believe, of the one which is used generally by the staff 
of the Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. Bussey. Are some of them in a car pool to be used by other 
people for official business? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You do have a car pool? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; and anyone who wants to make a trip draws 
a car himself and drives it himself, and then returns it to the storage 
point. 
Mr. Bussey. That has eliminated a lot of the chauffeur jobs that 
the Department did have, and were filled by people who stood around 
a great many hours a day without doing anything? 
Mr. Brown. That is right, sir. 


PURCHASE OF NEW AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Bussey. I note that there were 22 4-door passenger cars 
urchased in May of fiscal year 1953 that were not delivered until 
»ptember of fiscal year 1954. Would you please explain the reason 

for this? Were there not any suitable vehicles available which could 

have been used, instead of purchasing new cars? 

Mr. Brown. I could not answer that right off, Mr. Chairman. 
However, I would be glad to get a statement on the automobiles that 
were purchased. I do not know the list of organizations that had the 
22 automobiles authorized in their appropriation. 

Secretary Hossy. Is your question directed to 22 new ones, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. That is right; it just struck me as rather peculiar 
that, when you were declaring all of these automobiles surplus, you 
would be purchasing new automobiles and taking delivery on them 
as late as September of fiscal vear 1954. 

Secretary Horry. | think it is a very good question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keuuiy. Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer the specific question, 
as you know, as to why it was done that way, but I can say that even 
after 246 cars were declared surplus, a good many of the cars still in 
use have passed the age and mileage criteria established by the 
Bureau of the Budget and are not really vehicles which should be 
continued in operation because: (1) They are expensive and (2) they 
are dangerous. So, the 22 cars that were purchased may not have 
increased the inventory of cars, but merely replaced cars that were 
old, and that situation will exist in the future. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you make a further explanation of that for the 
record when you have time to check the situation? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

In fiseal year 1953, the Public Health Service was authorized to purchase 106 
cars, all except 9 of which were to replace old cars and the 22 in question represent 
only 20 percent of the number authorized. These represent the last orders placed 
in fiseal year 1953. 

The Public Health Service places orders at different times throughout the year 
for cars authorized to be purchased in any one fiscal year. The better cars which 
are to be replaced are held until later in the year in order to secure maximum use 


-_ of them before being sold. The cars which cost the most to operate are sold 
rst. 

As to the period of time elapsing between the date orders were placed and the 
date deliveries were made, cars are not received ordinarily in less than 4 months 
from the date the cars are requested. This delay is due to a number of things; 
(1) the General Services Administration accumulates orders for cars until a stated 
time and then requests bids for all the accumulated orders; and (2) due to a ceiling 
on the amount which may be paid for cars, they are specially prepared by the 
manufacturer to stay within the limit of $1,400. 

It was subsequent to delivery of these cars that a comprehensive survey was 
possible by the Department to establish rigid economy in the number and utiliza- 
tion of passenger cars. 
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PROPERTY MANAGEMENT AND PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Bussey. Regarding item No. 6 on page 6, I am certainly 
happy to note that you are making progress in the property manage- 
ment and property accounting areas of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

If the work has progressed that far, would you please tell us the 
dollar value of supplies and equipment in the warehouses, and the 
value of equipment in use in NIH? 

Secretary Hosspy. I think we could do that, Mr. Chairman, for the 
record. 

Mr. Bussey. Fine. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The NIH has $665,000 of consumable equipment and supplies in its warehouse 
whish is operated as a part of the PHS Service and Supply Fund. 

The inventory of equipment in use at the NIH is scheduled to be completed, 
priced, and values entered on the general ledger by March 1, 1955. The physical 
inventory of 177 of 235 custodial areas has been completed. The remaining 
custodial areas are in the process of being inventoried. The total number of items 
and the value of the inventory to be capitalized depends on the pricing policy to 
be followed; this includes the setting of the dollar cutoff to be used in capitaliza- 
tion. Pricing of the inventory is not complete but an estimate based on a $10 
cutoff is that the inventory will approximate 150,000 line items with a value of 
around $12 million. 

Mr. Bussey. Has this value been included in the general ledger 
accounting records? 

Mr. Ketiy. Not at this time, sir. We are working with the 
General Accounting Office and the General Services Administration 
now with respect to a property accountability program for the entire 
Department, with the intention of not only improving the account- 
ability, as the program is discussed here in item 6, but also to reflect 
it in the general ledger, but that has not been uniformly done at this 
time. 

Mr. Bussey. It is my understanding that the General Services 
Administration, the General Accounting Office, and the Department 
personnel have made a number of property management and property 
accounting surveys in the Department during the past 2 years. 
Could you tell the committee what has been done, particularly in the 
area of the Public Health Service hospitals? 

Mr. Ketiy. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that I could not be 
detailed enough to tell you what has been done, but I can say with 
respect to these suggestions, that | have met with representatives of 
both the General Services Administration and the General Accounting 
Office with respect to the surveys that you refer to. 

We now have a man on loan from the General Services Adminis- 
tration endeavoring to take the results of these surveys and put them 
into methods and procedures that we can utilize throughout the 
Department as a basis for good property accountability, defining 
what constitutes capital properties, and so forth, and we have had 
discussions with the General Accounting Office with respect to how 
we would report it on the general ledger, and at what points those 
items would be reported, whether just in the Washington office or 
in the field office, or the hospitals, and so forth. 

So, the subject is under active consideration, but the action with 
respect to putting it on the general ledger has not as yet occurred. 
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Mr. Bussey. There is not anything you can tell us that has been 
done in this particular area of the Public Health Service hospitals? 
Mr. Ketry. With respect to putting it on the general ledger, 
nothing has been done. With respect to improving the property 
accountability, I am given to understand that some real progress 
has been made in that field. 
Mr. Bussey. When this is accomplished, will you be able to put 
the dollar value on the books? 
Mr. Keuuy. Yes, sir; that is our intention. 


GAO EVALUATION REPORT 


Mr. Bussey. The General Accounting Office made an evaluation 
report on accounting in the Department in January 1953, and at that 
time reported a generally unsatisfactory condition in a number of 
areas. 

In October of 1953, they made another report on one of the areas 
mentioned in the evaluation report. 

Will you please tell us, generally, what action has been taken 
concerning these recommendations? 

Mr. Ketuy. Well, again, I would like to say that I have read 
those reports within the last 3 weeks, and I have met with representa- 
tives of the General Accounting Office with respect to them, and we are 
in the process of developing recommendations to the Secretary with 
respect to both systems, and procedures operations, and an internal 
audit operation for the entire Department. ry 

That has not reached the point of final consideration, but it has 
reached the point where final consideration should be brought to bear 
upon it within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Bussey. Couldn’t you make a better estimate than within 
the next few weeks, as to when that recommendation may be made to 
the Secretary? 

Mr. Ketuy. Well, Mr. Chairman, the recommendations in all 

robability will be ready for the Secretary within a comparatively 
as days, but in order that the Secretary can effectively consider the 
recommendations, we are circulating them among the constituents 
and endeavoring to get their reaction to the recommendations on this, 
so that the Secretary can have all points of view, before she reaches 
a final decision. 


CONSOLIDATION OF DIVISION OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND DIVISION 
OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. How many positions, and what grades were elimi- 
nated by consolidating the Division of Commissioned Officers and 
the Division of Personnel? 

Mr. Rockere.ier. We will submit that for the record, if it is 
agreeable. 

Mr. Bussey. All right, and at the same time you submit that for 
the record, will you give an indication of the dollars saved by this 
consolidation? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Reductions, 1954 below 1953 
Number of 
positions 


>| 


Gross reduction 
Less increase GS-13 


ECONOMIES IN OASI OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Referring to page 7, item 8, how was the $950,000 
saved in OASI? 

Mr. Brown. It is on the basis, Mr. Chairman, of a unit cost of 
workload, which the Bureau maintains throughout the year, in its 
working budget, and had these simplifications not taken place, the 
cost of the unit workload would have risen higher than it was. 

This is a continuing process of the Bureau, and I think the com- 
mittee is reasonably familiar with it, whereby they try to utilize all 
suggestions of the employees and work with the business-machine 
corporations to insure the efficient utilization of machines and use of 
simplified procedures. 

It is principally in the Accounting Operations Division. 

Mr. Bussey. The first sentence of the paragraph below item 8 
says ‘“‘We expect to give even greater emphasis in the coming year to 
improved management.” Do you mean greater economy of opera- 
tion? Is that a fair interpretation to put on “improved management’’? 

Secretary Hosspy. Mr. Chairman, that is always one of the objec- 
tives of improved management. 

Mr. Bussey. I will accept that, generally speaking, as it applies to 
the OASI. 

Secretary Hossy. I think one of the most efficient operations I 
have ever seen is the OASI operation, with a sort of unbelievably low 
unit cost. 

Mr. Bussey. I will agree with that. 

Secretary Hoxpsy. It is really a remarkable operation. 

If the Congress were to pass the bill which calls for creased cover- 
age, the figure would come to around some 10 million in additional 
accounts, and the workload over there would be increased enormously. 


OASI WORK TOWARD FURTHER ECONOMIES IN FUTURE 


As you no doubt know, we have been working with Treasury on an 
annual report, which would be a very great savings to the United 
States, and which will increase the workload of OASI again tremen- 
dously. 

Mr, Bussey.-Generally speaking, is that something the committee 
can look forward to as a further improvement in management? That 
is, will it bring about greater economy of operation? 
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Secretary Honpy. Well, if we do the annual reporting, Mr. Chair- 
man, there will be a very great savings by the Treasury, and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivor’s Insurance. 

I have forgotten how high the estimates have run on what can be 
saved, but there is going to be a great undertaking for the Bureau to 
try to assume that load. 

I think Mr. Andrews wants to do it by January 5. 

Mr. Rocxere.ier. I believe that is what he wanted to do. 

Secretary Hopspy. Whether we will actually be able to do it or not 
depends on how fast IBM develops a machine. 


“PROPER LEVEL” OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bussry. You mentioned the need for economy and the need 
to maintain these important programs at a proper level. How do 
you determine what is a proper level? 

Secretary Hoppy. Well, that is one of the things, Mr. Chairman 
we try to do with the studies which we have made, and with the charts, 
to look into the areas of unmet need, and look at new problems. I 
hate to get back into the complicated thing which I was discussing 
yesterday, but actually that was the reason. One of the reasons for 
the new approach to the grant-in-aid structure was to provide flexi- 
bility in the Federal Government to meet needs as the States identified 
them, as opposed to the rather inflexible approach. As you know, in 
most of these areas the need is determined on the basis of State plan- 
ning. I know that is not a very conclusive answer. 


CHECKING OF ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AT COUNTY LEVELS 


Mr. Bussey. Let us proceed to consideration of page 8, which covers 
the public assistance program. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Mr. Chairman, before you do, could I just make 
one comment on improved management? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Rockxere.uer. I think one can say the objectives of improved 
anegeenen are éfficiency and economy, and that the methods applied 


to achieve those objectives would be to study your organization 
structures, and your personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. We touched upon this briefly, I think, the other day, 
but this is an area that gives me a great deal of concern. What is 
the Department’s position in attempting to get some control over 
checking eligibility at the county level? 

Secretary Hospy. Well, the States, as you know, Mr. Chairman, do 
administer these programs. 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Secretary Hossy. The law provides for that, and I do not really 
know how the Federal Government can do it, other than by an 
occasional spot check. 

Even if the Federal Government had the authority to do it, it would 
take an army of people to accomplish the task. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not believe it would take an army of people. 

Secretary Hossy. Perhaps I used the wrong expression, but it 
would take a great many people. 
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Mr. Bussey. It would not take an army of people to spot check the 
counties in order to determine which counties are carefully adminis- 
stering the public-assistance program as to eligibility, and which 
counties are rather lax. 

I know that the State of Illinois is doing quite an extensive investi- 
gation of the situstion at the present time, and the amount of money 
that has been paid out by both the State and Federal Government in 
fraudulent claims will be astonishing to everyone. 

I realize that, under the present law, your Department is handi- 
capped, but it seems to me that some thought should be given to what 
could be done to check eligibility at the county level; because, after 
money is paid to most of these recipients, there is little chance of ever 
regaining that money. 

ven where they do try to make some restitution, it is usually in 
amounts of $5 a week or $10 a month, which is not very much, when 
the sums fraudulently gained amount to thousands of dollars. That 
is what has been discovered in Illinois, and I am sure it is true in other 
States as well. 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Chairman, I admit that I am frankly at a 
loss. When Mr. Tramburg testifies before you on the whole program, 
he may be able to inform you more fully. I think his judgmeat is far 
better than mine in this respect, but we have not found any way that 
we think would be practical to check on the county rolls. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the position of the Department on letting 
the McFarland amendment expire September 30, 1954? 

Secretary Hoppy. There is a bill before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which would extend that to April 1. Mr. Chairman, it would 


extend the McFarland amendment to April 1, and would apply a 
bridge before the rather complicated formula that I tried to cailain 
the other day would begin to take effect. 

The extension of the McFarland amendment to April 1 and the 
substitution of a new formula would go into effect after that date. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Bussey. In an effort to expedite the hearing this morning, I 
will eliminate some questions which I had on three items at the 
bottom of page 8 and at the top of page 9. Referring to the vocational- 
rehabilitation program, is it not a fact that the proposed 1955 budget 
will, by virtue of proposed new legislation, not only increase the 
appropriation to the 1954 level, but even beyond that? 

ecretary Honsy. There is in the budget message, Mr. Chairman 
an additional increase, I think, of $8.5 million in 1955 for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. Bussey. And there would also be a $500,000 increase proposed 
for administration, which nearly doubles the present administrative 
expenses? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. 


CONSOLIDATION OF PROCEDURE MANUALS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Rockefeller, I wonder if you could give the com- 
mittee a brief resume of what has been done since the Department has 
started the consolidation of the various manuals for the constituents? 
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Mr. Rocxere.uer. I know the chairman has been very interested 
in and concerned about this problem, having seen it. think you 
mentioned 17 volumes which you observed when you were in one of 
the field offices with which the man had to work with covering the 
different constituents in their different activities. 

Mr. Bussey. While we have had numerous private discussions on 
this matter, I thought we should have something on the record to 
show what has been done. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Well, coincidental with the chairman’s concern 
about this problem, which is a very rightful concern, the Department 
was reviewing the situation, and had had a study made not only of 
manuals but of instructions and orders and so forth which had gone 
out from the different constituents. 

I think the background of the situation is that from the time the 
new agency was created in 1939, it had not taken over aggressively the 
responsibility of establishing these central service manuals and 
directives, with the result that the constituents continued their own 
programs of issuing their own regulations and manuals. 

A survey was made during the past year, and discussions were held 
with the constituents, to see whether it would be possible from their 
point of view, and feasible to work out a central manual for everyone. 
They all felt that it would be a time saver for them, and that it cer- 
tainly would facilitate tremendously the work in the field. 

Therefore, a report was prepared, giving the facts of the situation, 
and presented to the Secretary. She reviewed it, and authorized an 
instruction to bring about, first, a review and consolidation of the 
ne and the various directives and regulations, which are supple- 
mental. 

That will take some time, but it is hoped that during the course of 
the present year we will be able to inaugurate the new system through- 
out the entire Department. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is a step in the right direction, certainly, 
but what progress is being made on the various administrative manuals 
and the program regulations? 

Mr. Rockeretier. Well, they are all in the works, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the problems is that we are trying to review the history, the 
legislation, the programs, the procedures, the operations and the 
budget levels of each program and the structure of the Department, 
all at the same time. The problems were accentuated by the fact 
that the structure was changed from an agency to a department, so 
that the central staff in the Secretary’s office is tremendously over- 
loaded with this work, because they have to carry out their routine 
work at the same time. 

Now, we have requested the Bureau of the Budget to give us funds 
from the President’s special fund that he has for management im- 
provement to effect economy in operations, and we received a favor- 
able reply from the Bureau of the Budget about 10 davs ago, with a 
request that we give the details which were forwarded, I think, 
yesterday or the day before. So, we hope to get funds from them to 
get on additional people for the temporary purpose of helping us in 
these reviews, and in establishing these common manuals and direc- 
tives and procedures. 


PROGRAM REGULATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. In the course of revising and centralizing your man- 
uals, will the program regulations be reviewed and revised? 
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Mr. Rockere.uer. Well, that will not come under this particular 
study which you refer to— this particular review— because they are 
not common instructions and regulations. 

However, as part of our study on management improvement 
throughout. the Department, each individual constituent is in various 
stages of reviewing and preparing revisions in their own instructions. 

Mr. Bussey. That is just what I am afraid of. I will say, very 
frankly, that I personally think the regulations should be reviewed 
and revised very carefully, not by the program people alone, but by 
consultation with someone outside the Department, because in my 
opinion, there is too much of the old Oscar Ewing share-the-wealth 
idea incorporated into some of the regulations. It has been put in 
there by the people who have been running these programs over a 
long period of years. 

I think a job of tightening up could be done to save a great deal of 
money without hurting a single program one bit. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that the best way 
to give you the feel of what the Secretary is doing in this area is to 
mention each constituent, one by one. Dr. Brownell is the new Com- 
missioner of Education, and I think there were about 17 vacancies in 
the Department when he came in. The Secretary had not made ap- 

ointments, pending his arrival, and he is in the process now of se- 
ecting personnel. Many of those 17 positions are key positions. 
So, he is bringing in a group of people who will approach the problem 
with a fresh empirical point of view and who can review these questions 
with the kind of perspective that the new administration wants to 
present. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you assure the committee that these regulations 
of the various programs will be reviewed? 

Mr. Rockere.ier. | think that we certainly can, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Honsy. I want to be fair with the Chairman. By whom, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Well, by whomever vou select to consult with the 
program people, but I certainly would not leave it to the program 
people who promulgated these regulations that are on the books at 
the present time. 

Secretary Hoppy. Well, I understand your concern, and I want to 
be absolutely fair with you. We are very thin in the Office of the 
Secretary. There is not a man or a woman there who in this last 
year has not put ia an unbelievable number of hours. I think we 
more than do the best we can. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is a fair statement, and I will accept it 
for the record. 

Secretary Honpy. Well, it is a very thin management group, 
Mr. Bussey, for an organization that has the responsibility for the 
disbursal of over $7 billion. It is one of the things I was talking about 
here yesterday as to what you get into the management of such huge 
sums of money. 

So, when you talk about reviewing all the way up, one must place 
confidence somewhere along the line. It is not alw ays possible, but 
I do have confidence in the constituerts. They are undertaking the 
review, and I believe they will do a good job, Mr. Chairman, and we 
do the very best we can in reviewing policy. If I may say, as problems 
arise, and they do in the States one by one, over the interpretation of 
a regulation, we will have a letter from a governor or a delegate to 
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come in from a State, and as those problem areas arise, they are taken 
up in the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Bussey. May I say that I hope your confidence and faith 
will be justified. 


PRESIDENT’S INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMISSION ON FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Now, concerning that, what has been the relationship between the 
Department and the President’s Intergovernmental Commission on 
Federal-State Relationships? 

Secretary Hospy. I am a member of that Commission, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I have met with them only twice. Their meetings were 
generally on Friday, when I am always at the Cabinet meeting, and 
the President was kind enough to excuse me today. 

Mr. Larmon has always sat in for me at that Commission. There 
has not been a relationship other than that, because we compiled books 
of data almost over a period of years. 

Mr. Bussey. Let me rephrase the question in this way: 

Does this Commission have a task dobds down in the , RENE 
studying the grant-in-aid programs? 

Secretary Hossy. I believe they have a liaison representative. 

Mr. Bussry. The reason I bring it up is because approximately 
two-thirds of all the money that is granted to States by the Federal 
Government is spent through your Department. 

Secretary Hospy. We are very conscious of that, Mr. Chairman. 
That was the reason we had gone to such great detail to compile books 
of materia], thinking that we would be asked for them. 

We were never asked for it, but it was there. 

Mr. Bussuy. It seems to me that this is one area where we could 
certainly spend a good deal of time to the advantage of your Depart- 
ment, as well as to the taxpayer. 

Secretary Hospy. I was one of the great proponents of the idea of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Affairs, and I believe that a 
review should be made. 

The Commission was late getting started, and it ran into difficulties, 
and actually they never got into our Department, so to speak, Mr. 
Busbey. We have the data all ready in really great volume, and some 
thinking is also available to them upon the subject. 

Mr. Bussey. This is not being critical of any of the various grant- 
in-aid programs and the Federal-State relationship under which the 
programs expend this money, but when I look back and see that these 
programs approximately 20 years ago totaled, I believe, somewhere 
around $200 million and that today they total $3 billion, it seems to 
me it is certainly time that they be looked at very carefully. 

Secretary Hoppy. There is no question about it, Mr. Chairman; 
and the statement you made yesterday about the different taxing 
power of the States that many years ago, as compared with the 
taxing power now, where the situation is almost reversed, should be 
considered. 

The Federal Government collects 75 percent of the taxes, and that 
really puts you on 2 horns of a dilemma. 

Mr. Bussey. I understand that, and I do not see much hope of 
reversing that to any great extent until we can unburden ourselves 
of this tremendous expense for defense. 

Secretary Hopsy. Well, of course, that is a large item. 
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Mr. Bussey. If we could ever arrive at the point where we could 
reduce the defense budget materially, I think something should be 
done to reverse this trend in the percentage of the tax take between 
the Federal Government and the State and local communities. 

Secretary Hossy. I think it is always wholesome and certainly 
should be reviewed. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, frankly, I am disappointed that the President’s 
Commission on Intergovernment Relations is not more active in your 
Department, because, as I say, you handle approximately two-thirds 
of all the funds that go into these State grant programs. 

Secretary Hopsy. Well, I think it very largely will be, Mr. Chair- 
man, before its work is over. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, possibly I should say this: 

The committee was appointed at the last meeting of the Commission 
to consider the area of our Department. We have briefed some of 
their professional task-force people who are going out into the States, 
which are being studied, and they have asked for some material. 


SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Secretary, I desire to explore briefly the situation 
as it exists in your security office. The other day I asked for some 
figures which you were preparing. 

Secretary Hossy. I have them here, sir, and I will submit them for 
the record. 

Mr. Bussey. We will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaATION, AND WELFARE 
I. Security actions under Executive Order 10450— May 28-Dec. 31, 1953 


A. Total number of suspensions effected for security reasons under Public 
Law Me and Executive Order 10450 during reporting period (cate- 
gory I, 

B. Total number of terminations effected because of information coming 
to the Department’s attention which falls within the purview of sec. 8 
(a) of Executive Order 10450, regardless of whether the termination 
was effected under Public Law 733 or by other procedures (category 
I, 5; category II, 7) 

C. Resignations before security determination completed: 

1. When file was known to contain unfavorable information (cate- 
gory I, 23; category II, 44) 

2. When file was not known to contain unfavorable information 
at time of resignation but in each case the investigation 
resulted in unfavorable reports based on criteria outlined in 
sec. 8 (a) of Executive Order 10450 (category IT, 16) 

D. Other separations (except resignations) before security dete:mination 
completed: ? 

1. When file was known to contain unfavorable information under 
sec. 8 (a) of Executive Order 10450 (category I, 37; category 


2. When file was pot known to contain unfavorable information at 
time of separation but in each case the investigation resulted 
in unfavorable reports based on criteria outlined in sec. 8 (a) 
of Executive Order 10 50 (category I, 1; category II, 10)---- 1l 


1 Includes 1 termination directed by Civil Service Commissio 
2 — include retirements, reductions-in-force, chendenanent of position, expiration of appoint- 
ment, etc. 
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CATEGORY I 


Category I refers to the number whose files contained information indicating 
in various degrees subversive activities, subversive associations, or membership 
in subversive organizations. 

CATEGORY II 


Category II refers to the number whose files contained information indicating 
any other type, or types, of derogatory information falling within the purview of 
Executive Order 10450 which established security requirements for Government 
employment. 

‘ategory II includes: (1) Any behavior, activities, or associations which tend to 
show that the individual is not reliable or trustworthy; (2) any deliberate misrepre- 
sentations, falsifications, or omissions of material facts; (3) any criminal, infamous, 
dishonest, immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, habitual use of intoxicants 
to excess “— addiction, or sexual perversion; (4) an adjudication of insanity, 
or treatment for serious mental or neurological disorder without satisfactory evi- 
dence of cure; (5) any facts which furnish reason to believe that the individual 
may be subjected to coercion, influence, or pressure which may cause him to 
act contrary to the best interests of the national security. 

Secretary Honpy. Mr. Chairman, would you like me at this time 
to bring the Director of the Office of Security in? 

He is here if you need him. 

Mr. Bussey. No; I thought I would wait and go into this in detail 
when we hold hearings on the budget for your office, of which the 
Office of Security is a part. 

Secretary Hossy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not propose to go into the details of the office 
this morning at all, but I think it might be interesting, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, if you would explain for the record what I think has been guessed 
about and misrepresented around the city in the press; that is, the 
probable reason why the various departments are releasing their 
figures as they come before the subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am referring now to the request I made of the 
Security Office for certain information, out of which a conference 
developed, and a policy was laid down for all the departments of 
Government on this matter. 

Would you state briefly just what the situation was, and what has 
developed, which I think has been a good thing for everyone? 

Mr. Rockerretier. Well, Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Presi- 
dent from the very beginning and all the members of the Cabinet have 
been deeply concerned to protect the individuals who are involved 
either as security risks, or people concerning whom there might be 
some suspicion as to their security problems. 

They have been desirous to protect these people from having any 
unjust allegations made that might get in the press, or might get out 
around the Government, which might unfairly hurt their reputations, 
and future opportunities for employment. 

Mr. Bussey. I will subscribe to that. 

Mr. Rockeretuer. This whole thing is such a serious question and 
such a difficult one to deal with that they have leaned over backward 
to watch out for the interests and the rights of individuals. 

Actually, as a background to the issuance of the new security order 
under which the action was taken, which was presented to you by 
the Secretary in this memorandum, each Department then proceeded 
to set up their own regulations which were designed to carry out that 
order in the Departments. 
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The action which is reported here is the evidence of the program 
carried out in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under the Secretary’s leadership. 

The President had given some overall figures, and then you asked, in 
connection with the study for our department to release to you the 
breakdown of our programs, and the reasons for the programs in HEW. 

That immediately raised the question as to what information should 
be given out which (1) would not in any way do what I said in the 
beginning—that is, jeopardize the rights of individuals involved—or 
(2) prejudice them, and which would set a pattern or precedent for 
other departments where we might take some action in our case which 
would be perfectly simple, and which would be in no way prejudicial 
to the interest of anyone, but which in another department without 
our knowledge might set a pattern or a precedent which could be very 
embarrassing to them, and their people, because of an entirely differ- 
ent situation. 

Therefore, your request was discussed with the central authorities 
in Government, and as it was a very logical one and a very reasonable 
one, @ procedure was developed and a standard pattern was developed 
on the basis on which information was then made available to the 
various committees, on request, and the departments were then 
permitted to give it out within that framework for public knowledge. 

Mr. Bussey. I may say, for the record, that I have given strict 
instructions to the appropriation committee staff that, in any checking 
which they do, they are, under no conditions, to ask for anything 
in the personnel files which is of a confidential nature. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. I would like to say for the record that the 
Secretary is very appreciative of the way in which vou handled this 
matter, and in the way your staff representatives handled it. They 
were most considerate and helpful throughout. 

Mr. Bussey. I had prepared quite a number of questions, but I am 
going to defer asking those until we get to the Office of the Seeretary. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Secretary, in your prepared statement, you 
said: 

The first question we asked ourselves was: ‘‘Are we, in our programs, carrying 


out fully the law as enacted by the Congress? The second was: ‘‘Are we meeting, 
under today’s vastly changed conditions, the needs which brought about the 
original legislation?” 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. In your opinion, since you have been Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, are we meeting, 
under today’s vastly changed conditions, the needs which brought 
about the original legislation? 

Secretary Hopsy. May I just refer back to the two questions you 
have asked, first, are we in our programs carrying out fully the laws 
enacted by Congress 


ADEQUACY OF SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. I might put it a little plainer. I am just trying to 
find out, are you satisfied that the recipients of social security, under 
the changed conditions since this law was first enacted, are receiving 
enough to allow them a satisfactory living? 
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CATEGORY I 


Category I refers to the number whose files contained information indicating 
in various degrees subversive activities, subversive associations, or membership 
in subversive organizations. 


CATEGORY II 


Category II refers to the number whose files contained information indicating 
any other type, or types, of derogatory information falling within the purview of 
Executive Order 10450 which established security requirements for Government 
employment. 

‘ategory II includes: (1) Any behavior, activities, or associations which tend to 
show that the individual is not reliable or trustworthy; (2) any deliberate misrepre- 
sentations, falsifications, or omissions of material facts; (3) any criminal, infamous, 
dishonest, immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, habitual use of intoxicants 
to excess drug addiction, or sexual perversion; (4) an adjudication of insanity, 
or treatment for serious mental or neurological disorder without satisfactory evi- 
dence of cure; (5) any facts which furnish reason to believe that the individual 
may be subjected to coercion, influence, or pressure which may cause him to 
act contrary to the best interests of the national security. 


Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, would you like me at this time 
to bring the Director of the Office of Security in? 

He is here if you need him. 

Mr. Bussey. No; I thought I would wait and go into this in detail 
when we hold hearings on the budget for your office, of which the 
Office of Security is a part. 

Secretary Hopsy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not propose to go into the details of the office 
this morning at all, but I think it might be interesting, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, if you would explain for the etaird what I think has been guessed 
about and misrepresented around the city in the press; that is, the 
probable reason why the various departments are releasing their 
figures as they come before the subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am referring now to the request I made of the 
Security Office for certain information, out of which a conference 
developed, and a policy was laid down for all the departments of 
Government on this matter. 

Would you state briefly just what the situation was, and what has 
developed, which I think has been a good thing for everyone? 

Mr. Rockrretier. Well, Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Presi- 
dent from the very beginning and all the members of the Cabinet have 
been deeply concerned to protect the individuals who are involved 
either as security risks, or people concerning whom there might be 
some suspicion as to their security problems. 

They have been desirous to protect these people from having any 
unjust allegations made that might get in the press, or might get out 
around the Government, which might unfairly hurt their reputations, 
and future opportunities for employment. 

Mr. Bussey. I will subscribe to that. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. This whole thing is such a serious question and 
such a difficult one to deal with that they have leaned over backward 
to watch out for the interests and the rights of individuals. 

Actually, as a background to the issuance of the new security order 
under which the action was taken, which was presented to you by 
the Secretary in this memorandum, each Department then proceeded 
to set up their own regulations which were designed to carry out that 
order in the Departments. 
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The action which is reported here is the evidence of the program 
carried out in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under the Secretary’s leadership. 

The President had given some overall figures, and then you asked, in 
connection with the study for our department to release to you the 
breakdown of our programs, and the reasons for the programs in HEW. 

That immediately raised the question as to what information should 
be given out which (1) would not in any way do what I said in the 
beginning—that is, jeopardize the rights of individuals involveil—or 
(2) prejudice them, and which would set a pattern or precedent for 
other departments where we might take some action in our case which 
would be perfectly simple, and which would be in no way prejudicial 
to the interest of anyone, but which in another department without 
our knowledge might set a pattern or a precedent which could be very 
embarrassing to them, and their people, because of an entirely differ- 
ent situation. 

Therefore, your request was discussed with the central authorities 
in Government, and as it was a very logical one and a very reasonable 
one, &@ procedure was developed and a standard pattern was developed 
on the basis on which information was then made available to the 
various committees, on request, and the departments were then 
permitted to give it out within that framework for public knowledge. 

Mr. Bussey. I may say, for the record, that I have given strict 
instructions to the appropriation committee staff that, in any checking 
which they do, they are, under no conditions, to ask for anything 
in the personnel files which is of a confidential nature. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. I would like to say for the record that the 
Secretary is very appreciative of the way in which you handled this 
matter, and in the way your staff representatives handled it. They 
were most considerate and helpful throughout. 

Mr. Bussey. I had prepared quite a number of questions, but I am 
going to defer asking those until we get to the Office of the Seeretary. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Secretary, in your prepared statement, you 
said: 

The first question we asked ourselves was: ‘‘Are we, in our programs, carrying 


out fully the law as enacted by the Congress?”” The second was: ‘‘Are we meeting, 


under today’s vastly changed conditions, the needs which brought about the 
original legislation?” 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. In your opinion, since you have been Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, are we meeting, 
under today’s vastly changed conditions, the needs which brought 
about the original legislation? 

Secretary Hopsy. May I just refer back to the two questions you 
have asked, first, are we in our programs carrying out fully the laws 
enacted by Congress 


ADEQUACY OF SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarrty. I might put it a little plainer. I am just trying to 
find out, are you satisfied that the recipients of social security, under 
the changed conditions since this law was first enacted, are receiving 
enough to allow them a satisfactory living? 
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Secretary Hopsy. Well, Mr. Fogarty, there are gaps between the 
time the legislation was enacted and the present day and that is the 
reason for introducing what are now 11 bills pending in the Congress 
to try to meet them as we think they exist wage 

you know, these laws have different dates of origin and conditions 
have changed, and the 11 bills to try to do exactly that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Take, for instance, social security. I believe that 
legislation was amended the last time in 1952 and, before that, it was 
amended in 1950. 

Secretary Honsy. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And before that, in 1948. 

Secretary Hospy. I am not sure. 

Mr. Brown. That was in 1947. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you tell the committee how the changes in the 
social-security legislation proposed by the administration compare 
with the amendments of 1947 and 1950? 

Secretary Hopry. No, sir, because I could not differentiate between 
the amendments of 1947 and 1950. I took the law as it stood. 

: = Rockere LER. The new ones are in addition to the present 
ation. 

r, Focarry. That is right, and the amendments of 1947 and 1950 
were in addition to the original legislation. I am trying to get an 
analysis of what your recommendations are in comparison with the 
1947 and 1950 amendments. 

Secretary Hopsy. Then I take it what we should supply would be 
the effect of the 1947 amendment on existing law, then the effect of 
the 1950 amendment on existing law, and then the effect of the 
proposed amendments on existing law. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, that is right. 

Secretary Hoppy. I think Mr. Banta has raised a good question. 
He asks does it go to all titles. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes, all titles. 

(The requested information follows:) 
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III. Mason CHANGES IN MATERNAL AND WELFARE Provisions oF Socrau 
Security Act By AMENDMENTS OF 1946 AND 1950 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1946 
(Public Law 719, 79th Congress, approved August 10, 1946) 


These amendments increased the amounts authorized to be appropriated for 
Pe fiscal year under parts 1, 2, and 3 of title V of the Social Security Act as 
ollows: 

Part 1, Maternal and child health services from $5,820,000 to $11 million 
Part 2, Services for crippled children from $3,870,000 to $7,500,000 
Part 3, Child-welfare services from $1,510,000 to $3,500,000 

The amendments brought the Virgin Islands under coverage of title V effective 

January 1, 1947. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1950 
(Public Law 734, 81st Congress, approved August 28, 1950) 


These amendments increased the amounts authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1951 and for each fiscal year thereafter under parts 1, 2, and 3 of 
title V of the Social Security Act as follows: 

Part 1, Maternal and child health services from $11 million to $15 million for 
fiscal year 1951 and to $16,500,000 for each year thereafter 
Part 2, Services for crippled children from $7,500,000 to $12 million for fiscal year 

1951 and $15 million for each year thereafter 
Part 3, Child-welfare services from $3,500,000 to $10 million for each fiscal year 

beginning with the fiscal year 1951 

Part 3 of title V, child-welfare services, was amended as follows: 

1. The basis for allotment of funds was changed from rural population to rural 
child population under the age of 18 years. 

. Provision was made for paying the cost of returning any runaway child 
under 16 to another State. 

3. Provision was made for utilizing the facilities and experience of voluntary 
agencies in developing child-welfare services. 


Summary or H. R. 7448 INcorPorRAtING THE PRESIDEN1’S RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR AMENDMENTS TO TrrLe V oF THE SocraL Securiry Act 


(As given in Congressional Record for January 21, 1954) 


IN GENERAL 


The bill would replace the present separate authorizations for categorical grants 
for maternal and child-health services, crippled children’s services, and child- 
welfare services with an authorization for the following three types of grants: 

(1) Grants to assist States generally in meeting the costs of their child-nealth 
and welfare services. 

(2) Grants to assist States in initiating extensions of, and improvements in 
their child-health and welfare services. 

(3) Grants to assist in meeting the costs of projects directed toward the solu- 
tion of child-health and welfare problems of regional or national significance. 

The amount of Federal funds to be available for each of the above three types 
of grants would be specified in annual appropriations. As at present, a total of 
$41,500,000 would be authorized to be appropriated annually. 

These new grants would be available for the same services as are the present 
appropriations, viz, maternal and enild health, crippled children’s, and child- 
welfare services. 


GENERAL GRANTS 


The formula for determining each State’s allotment for the first t of grant 
would be similar to that used in the hospital survey and construction (Hill-Burton) 
provisions of the Public Health Service Act—in that it takes into account both 
the relative child populations of the States and their relative fiscal resources as 
measured by State per capita incomes—but with a minimum allotment of $200,000 
(subject to proportionate reduction if the appropriation is below the amount 
authorized). The matching required of the States would be on an inverse ratio 
to fiscal resources basis with a minimum State share of 334% percent and a maxi- 
mum of 66% percent. 
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EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


The formula for determining each State’s allotment for extension and improve- 
ment purposes would be based on relative State child populations with a minimum 
allotment of $5,000. From its allotment, a State could receive, over a 6-year 
period, varying proportions of the cost of approved projects (included in its 
approved State plan) for extension and improvement of its child-health and 
welfare services—75 percent of the cost for the first 2 years, 50 percent for the 
next 2, and 25 percent for the last 2. 


ALLOCATION BY GOVERNOR 


Of each State’s allotments for extension and improvement, and for support of 
children’s services, 32 percent would be available only for maternal and child- 
health services, 29 percent for crippled children’s services, and 19 percent for 
child-welfare services. The balance of the allotments (20 percent) would be 
allocated by the governor of each State among the three types of services. 


GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


A portion of each annual appropriation (10 percent for the first 3 years) would be 
available for grants to State agencies and to nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning for paying part of the cost of pe og holding unique promise of sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of child health and welfare problems of 
multi-State significance or of special national concern. 


STATE PLANS 


Payments from allotments for the first type of grant (for support of child-health 
and welfare services) would be conditioned upon submission of separate plans 
(1 for maternal and child-health services, 1 for crippled children’s services, and 
1 for child-welfare services) by the appropriate State agency, which meet require- 
ments set forth in the bill. These are substantially the same as those now imposed 
by title V of the Social Security Act with respect to maternal and child-health 
and crippled children’s services. Payments from allotments for the second type 
of grant (for assisting States in initiating extensions and improvements of child- 
health and welfare services) would be conditioned on inclusion of the project in 
the approved basic State plan. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Federal administrative authority would be vested, as at present, in the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, subject to her delegation. 

State administration would generally be vested in the same agencies as at 
present—the State health agency in the case of maternal and child-health services, 
a single State agency in the case of crippled children’s services, and the State 
public-welfare agency in the case of child- welfare services. 


TRANSITION PROVISIONS 


In order to provide States an opportunity to adjust their finances to the new 
allotment formulas, provision would be made to limit to 10 percent the decrease 
<< which any State would receive in any 1 year by virtue of the formula 
change. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS 


These amendments would become effective July 1, 1955. 


FIELD OF OPERATION OF TASK FORCES 


Mr. Fogarty. Now you have had several task forces working with 
the Department during the past year. Did they work with all of 
these problems you list on page 3, old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
public assistance, maternal and child health and welfare, and so forth? 

Secretary Hossy. No, sir. Most of our task forces on those were 
within the Department and generally the task force was composed 
of the Secretary and Under Secretary and the then one Assistant 
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Secretary, Mr. Larmon, and the research people and either the Bureau 
Chief or constituent head, and whatever technical and staff assistants 
were needed as the technical phases of the problem developed. 


ACTION ON LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Foaartry. What legislative recommendations that you have 
made have been passed by Congress up to this point? 

Secretary Hossy. The amendment to the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act has been passed and we have had hearings on two 
other bills, the simplified grant-in-aid bill and, last week, the Federal 
reinsurance for health bill. Those are the only three hearings that 
have been held so far in the House. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. What do you call the hospital bill? 

Secretary Hossy. The Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you have a task force working on that problem? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, the special assistant for the health and 

— services, Dr. Keefer, together with Dr. Scheele and Dr. 
ronin. 

Mr. Focarry. That was within the Department? 

Secretary Hossy. Yes, sir, within the Department. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that calls for an appropriation of $60 million? 

Secretary Hossy. It actually calls for an appropriation of $62 
million, but the $2 million is a 1-year appropriation, which is for a 
survey to bring existing plans and State inventories up to date in the 
2 categories that were in the old bill. 

Mr. Focarry. What part of the existing need will that $60 million 
take care of? 

Secretary Hopsy. I think maybe we have a chart on that. I can 
tell you this from memory, that in the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act as it exists today there were 106,000 beds built; 86,000 of 
those were general hospital beds; 11,000 were mental hospital beds; 
3,000 were for chronic illness; and 6,000 were for tuberculosis, making 
a total of 106,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. They have been built under the Hill-Burton program? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, under the present program. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have built 106,000 hospital beds since the act 
was approved? 

Secretary Hopny. That is right. 

Mr. Foaartry. And what is the need now? 

Secretary Hopsy. You mean in general, or in the whole field? 

Mr. Fogarty. In the whole field of hospital beds. 

Secretary Horny. I do not know that we can do that here. 

Mr. Foaarrty. Can you supply it for the record? 

Secretary Hopry. Yes, sir; I will be glad to supply it for the record. 
You mean the unmet need in the four categories that were possible 
under the bill? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

(The requested information follows:) 
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Hospitat Beps IN THE UNITED Srares Aas oF JANUARY 1, 1954, AccoRDING 
ro State Hospirat PLans APPROVED UNDER THE Act (PUBLIC 
Heats Service Act, Tirte VI, As AMENDED)—BeEps IN FEDERAL FACILITIES 
Nor Inciupep ! 


General summary— United States and Territories 


Existing beds | Additional beds needed | 


Total beds 
Rate per needed 3 
Total Accept- /Nonaccept-| Number | 1,000 popu- | 
able | able? | 
} ation 
| 
1,242, 087 | 1,083, 056 | 159, 031 812, 765 | : 1, 887, 372 


Type of service 


9,565} 515,934 | 73, 631. 88, 704, 400 
a 500, 568 | 437, 659 62, 909 2. 

Tabequias. 101, 425 86, 035 | 15, 390 

Chronic _50, 529 43, 428 | 7, 101 


Public health centers: 


1 Beds in operation for civilians in Federal facilities of the Veterans’ Administration, Indian Service, 
and Public Health Service were last reported as follows: General, 46,672; mental, 49,752; tuberculosis, 
15,906; chronic, 6,712; total, 119,042. 

2 As classified by the State age cies, on the basis of fire and health hazards. 

3 Ace rding to ratios prescribed in the Publie Health Service Act, as follows: General, 4.5 beds per 1,000 
population (except 5.0 and 5.5 where State population density is from 6 t> 12 per sjuare mile or below 6 
ad $ juare mile); mental, 5 beds per 1,000 population; tuberculosis, 2.5 beds per average annnal death, for 

test 5-year period; chronic, 2 be 1s per 1,000 population; health ce iter, not to exceel 1 primary ce iter per 
30,000 population (or 1 per 20,000 population when State population deasity is below 12 per s juare mile). 


Mr. Focartry. Under the new program, the $60 million a year is 
going to be an annual appropriation? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, sir, for the lifetime of the bill which is now 
through fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Focarry. This bill is similar to the original Hill-Burton Act; 
is it not? 

Secretary Hossy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. It passed the House unanimously 2 weeks ago. 

Secretary Hoxpsy. I do not recall the vote, but I do not believe there 
was any opposition. 

Mr. Fogarty. There was no vote registered against it. 

You said it is similar to the original Hill-Burton Act. 

Secretary Horsy. It is based on that, with the addition of two 
categories, where we have the largest area of unmet need. In the 
chronically ill area the unmet need for hospital beds is 88 percent, 
and as you recall, in the bill we provide for diagnostic treatment 
centers, for nursing homes, and for rehabilitation facilities. 

Mr. Fogarty. How did you arrive at the figure of $60 million? 

Secretary Hossy. It is very difficult to say how you arrive at any 
figure, Mr. Fogarty, but we wanted to make an approach to the areas 
of unmet needs. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thisisa start, anyway, in that area of unmet needs? 

Secretary Hossy. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What would you say if the Congress decided to 
appropriate 3 times that amount, or $180 million, for this program? 

Secretary Honpy. Well, sir, you know I would never say anything. 

Mr. Focarty. I mean do you think the money could be well 
expended? 


| 
| 
4 Hospitals: All categories___- 
| Units | Units Units 
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Secretary Hoppy. You mean if they were to appropriate the $180 
million in 1 year instead of 3? 
Mr. Focarry. Yes. 


STATE-MATCHING CAPABILITIES 


Secretary Hoppy. I think much would depend on what the States 
would match. 

Mr. Fogarry. I mean provided the States would match these funds. 

Secretary Hopsy. I think much would depend on whether the 
States had the fiscal capacities to match the funds. 

Mr. Focarry. Have we had any experience in the past under the 
Hill-Burton Act where States did not raise matching funds for grants 
under the Hill-Burton Act? 

Secretary Hossy. I could not be specific; but, as you know, a great 
wey already have approved projects. We have never had that 
much money under the Hill-Burton Act. 

Mr. Fogarty. No, but you had $150 million one year, and as J 
remember, there were still many eligible projects on hand that the 
$150 million could not reach that year. 

Secretary Hossy. I am not sure about that; but I know there are 
many eligible projects in the shop that have not been met. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think this would be a better program than 
the original Hill-Burton program? 

Secretary Hossy. If I had not, I would not have brought it out. 

Mr. Focarty. You think this type of program——— 


COMPARISON OF GENERAL AND CHRONIC HOSPITAL COSTS AND NEEDS 


Secretary Hossy. Is infinitely better. Let me tell you some of the 
reasons. 

The average cost of operating a general hospital is $18.35 a bed. In 
our area of unmet need in these chronic cases, which occur mostly in 
older people, as you know, the average is either $6.32 a bed or $6.62 a 
bed, I have ee which. 


You can build a hospital for the chronically ill at a very reduced 
figure, as against a general hospital. And, again, it depends on the 
type of hospital you build. It depends upon whether you have radio- 
active isotopes or many of the other things they are getting into. But 
the average across the country, under Hill-Burton, the last figure was 
$16,000 a bed. And that might be a 50-bed hospital in a small town. 
And for a bed for the chronically ill, the average is $13,000. 

Now our statistics on nursing homes we do not think are very good, 
but the best statistics we had show a range in cost and you can realize 
it is a wide range, because it ran from $2 to $8. Now by trying to 
take care of our elderly people in the chronic hospital and in the nursin 
home for the same amount of money, for instance, if you had had 
the same amount of money for chronic beds, which was $20 million 
annual Federal appropriation, at the estimate of $13,000 per chronic 
bed, you could get 2,770 chronic beds, but for that same amount of 
money you could only get 2,250 general beds. So actually you would 
take care of that many more chronically ill patients by doing it this 
way. 
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Now in the nursing home appropriation, the annual appropriation 
was for $10 million, which would be a State matching of aid or a total 
of $18 million. Now in the nursing homes, you could provide beds for 
pe people; whereas, if you built general beds you could only provide 

or 1,125. 

Mr. Focarry. You could provide for about twice as many? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Of course they are two entirely different types of 
hospitals. 

Secretary Hossy. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the need is entirely different; the need for the 
person in a nursing home has no comparison to the need of a person 
going to a hospital for some major operation. 

Secretary Hossy. That is 

Mr. Focarry. Now I would be pretty much impressed with that 
comparison if I thought we had enough beds in general hospitals in 
the country at the present time. Which do you think is more im- 
portant? 

Secretary Hopsy. Well I think they are both important. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that, too. 

Secretary Hossy. The unmet need is greater in the chronically ill 
and one of the things that brought us to this decision was in studying 
the aging characteristic of our population. You know what has 
happened to life expectancy in the last 20 years. I would like to 
correct my figures if I am incorrect on this, but I think it is aboui 8.5 
percent of our population now is over 65 and in the year 1980 it comes 
to about 13.5 percent of the population over 65. In the study we 
made of hospital care for elderly people as opposed to people under 
65—I do not know why anybody draws the line in that way—it 
takes the average of people now in general hospitals, nursing homes, 
and chronically ill hospitals for people over 65 and then for people 
under 65. But, as we well know, in many of the chronically ill 
patients, many of them are terminal cases and in cancer the period 
of hospitalization is very long indeed. Many of those people—I say 
“many’’—some of them, for lack of any other facilities, were in general 
hospitals. 

Now our people believe if these hospitals for chronically ill and 
nursing homes were constructed, this will relieve a great many beds 
in general hospitals; so it would cut two ways. 

Mr. Foaarry. That is right, but still would there be need for more 
general hospital beds in the country? 

Secretary Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. Under this $60 million program? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes. 

Mr. Foacarry. I agree with everything you have said and I think 
it is a good program, but I do not think it goes far enough. That is 
the only fault I find with it. I think we should be doing more in that 
field than we are. 

This leads me to another question. I believe that those people who 
are in the upper age bracket should get care, but I also have been led 
to believe in the past few years, or I have been told by some doctors, 
that if we had more general hospital beds and there was some way 
that the people who get these diseases like cancer, as you said awhile 


| 
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ago, which takes a long time before something happens—that if we 
had the general hospital beds that are necessary and the people were 
able to afford an operation we would not need so many chronic hospital 
s. 
bs tell me in cancer if you get it in time you can save a lot of 
eople. 
Somes Hossy. Oh, you can. I have worked with the American 
Cancer Society for a great many vears in their educational campaign, 
in their fund drives, and our great interest in the educational campaign 
is to get people to go to a doctor soon enough. You know how long 
people will delay. It is a great percentage of the people who will 
not go to a doctor soon enough and we have to try to overcome that. 
Mr. Fogarty. I have talked to the Rhode Island Cancer Associa- 
tion, and I know what they run up against on that. Many of these 
eople just do not have the funds to get an operation performed. 
hat is one reason for their hesitating to go into a hospital. And, 
according to statistics, that is quite high. 


MEDICAL REINSURANCE PROGRAM 


Secretary Hossy. I think that is certainly true in a great many 
instances and I have found it to be true from my experience, too. 
And if I may refer again to a piece of legislation that was recommended, 
the Federal reinsurance fund, it would be a sharing of the risk for 
what we hope would be very much broader and improved benefits 
under either hospitalization, surgical or medical prepayment plans. 
The problem we are talking about to a large degree is quite com- 
plicated. 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with that program, too, but I still do not 
think it goes far enough. I think it is a start in the right direction, but 
I have talked to many people who, when they read the headlines, 
thought they were really going to get something. There are people who 
are not on relief today, but who still cannot afford to pay for insurance 
through insurance organizations like the Blue Cross or Blue Shield. 
This program does not help in that connection. 


EXTENT OF CURRENT INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Secretary Hopspy. Mr. Fogarty, one of the interesting things we 
found out about family income by groups was that out of 24 million 
persons who were members of families with incomes under $2,000, 
25 percent of them had some form of hospital insurance. In the ificome 
group under $3,000, 41 percent had some form of insurance. I think 
those figures are correct. 

Here are the exact figures: 51 percent of the people with family 
income between $2,000 and $4,000, and 25 percent under $2,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. One of the figures I read in the paper was that over 
90 million have some form of hospital insurance. 

Secretary Hoppy. 93 million have some form of hospital insurance. 

Mr. Focarry. Only about 4 million have really comprehensive 
health insurance. 

Secretary Hopsy. I have forgotten the figure, but it is a small 


segment. 
Mr. Foaarry. I do not know how accurate that figure is. 
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Secretary Hosgy. I think they got it from the charts we developed. 
Of the total population, we found 59 percent have either hospital 
only, cr surgical and hospital, and those with medical, surgical, and 
hospital it was 41 percent. I guess those figures would be about 
right. It is this segment [referring to chart] that has comprehensive 
medical coverage. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. At least it is more comprehensive. 

Secretary Hossy. There are all kinds of comprehensive. Usually 
it means doctor's visits to the residence, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Focarry. But that does not go to those who cannot afford 
any type of prepay health insurance. This program does not help 
them, does it? 

Secretary Hoppy. I think it does, Mr. Fogarty. I think just what 
I said, it would provide a sharing of the risk. And Mr. Stewart, 
chairman of the Blue Cross Association, testified before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that they believe 
it can be of great benefit to those people, and I believe it can. 


ATTITUDE OF INSURANCE COMPANIES TOWARD PROPOSAL 


Mr. Foearry. I thought there was quite a difference of opinion 
among the insurance companies on this program. 

Secretary Hopsy. I have not talked to all of them. 

Mr. Foaarrty. Is there a possibility that some of the others are 
against it? 

Secretary Hopsy. I am sure we will have opposition from some of 
the insurance companies. 

Mr. Foaarry. Was the task force unanimous? Did you have an 
outside task force work on this? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, we had eight consultants. 

Mr. Focarry. How did they report? 

Secretary Hopsy. They were consultants brought in to advise on 
the technical aspects of the program. We had drawn a bill. Not all 
insurance companies believe in the reinsurance fund, but I think I am 
correct in saying, Mr. Fogarty, that the consultants 

Mr. Fogarty. Let me explain myself. Just because some said 
they were opposed does not mean that I am opposed to it. I am for 
this program; I am not opposed to it. 

Secretary Hopry. But we are aware that some of the insurance 
companies are opposed to it and, in fairness to the men who came here 
and served as consultants, and for all of the actuaries and we did get 

od ones, they made it perfectly clear that they came in their 
individual capacities. rather than as representing their companies. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even though they are being backed up by the 
Federal Government, if the insurance company gives more liberal 
coverage that means the person is going to be required to pay more 
for the increased coverage, does it not? 

Secretary Horny. It depends on what the experience is. The 
insurance companies are frank to say that in the areas that are 
difficult to cover that will be true. Of course, you know the easy one 
to cover is the group working in industry, or some other group. 
Now we have made a study of the distribution of hospital, surgical, 
and medical insurance policies by States and, of course, the smallest 
amount of coverage is in agricultural States. It is difficult actually for 
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‘an insurance salesman to sell farmers; it is very easy to sell in industrial 
centers, and it is a very low sales cost if you sell to a group. 

Under the reinsurance plan, these people will be encouraged to do 
the more difficult kind of selling; because, what the reinsurance fund 
does—I may be repeating what all of you know and I apologize if I 
am—what the reinsurance fund actually does is to take the benefits 
that would be paid out of premiums up to a certain point and then a 
contingency for profit and reserve, and that is where the line is drawn, 
and then one-eighth of what is determined as administrative expense 
becomes a cushion or coinsurance feature, so to speak, and, before 
the Federal Government pays out on the basis of the reinsurance fund, 
the carrier must have a loss of one-eighth of his administrative ex- 
penses. So what they will do, perhaps, is to make a higher percentage 
of coverage for administrative expense in order to do the difficult 
selling job we are talking about of going from farmhouse to farmhouse. 

Now Mr. Stewart of the Blue Cross was telling me that in some 
townships the local bank became the agent for the Blue Cross and 
they worked it out that way, and when the people come into the local 
bank of a small town it was explained and sold in that way. Of 
course, that is a good way because, in a small town, everyone goes to 
the bank or the post office in those places. 

So we are very hopeful we are going to get a vastly improved cover- 
age and broader benefits in terms, maybe, of covering more days of 
care in a hospital. Or if it were a surgical policy, you know there are 
two types of policies—the cash indemnity type and the service type. 

Mr. Rockxeretter. Might I just make one point on the question 
Mr. Fogarty asked, if this reinsurance would raise the premium rate 
to the subscriber to the policy. The answer is no, it would not; be- 
cause the reinsurance would only be on the new or extended plans, so 
they would not have been sold before; therefore there would have been 
no established premium rates prior to the time the plan was adopted. 

Mr. Fogarty. No; but the person taking out insurance for extended 
coverage would be expected to pay more. 

Mr. Rockeretuer. But not on the comparable plan that he was 
now subscribing to. 

Mr. Foaarry. But if he gets extended coverage you would expect 
him to pay more. 

Mr. Rocxeretuer. That is right, for service, but not for the in- 
surance. 

Mr. Focarty. Now on this job of selling, I am not much of a 
salesman, although I have been in the automobile business for a few 
years. I just got out of it because it is pretty rough right now. I 
remember going to regional meetings and the people from Detroit 
telling the automobile dealers in this part of the country in the last 
couple of years, ‘Well you had better get out and sell, now; it is a 
buyers’ market today, and you have to sell these units.”” That is all 
right to say, but when people do not have money, they are not buying. 
Everywhere you can look at the used-car lots and see they are just 
filled with used cars, and many have new 1953 cars here in Washington 
they are still trying to sell. 

Secretary Hoxpsy. I do not know whether it is because they have 
not the money, when you look at the savings in the banks. I do not 
know why they are not moving, but the savings, you know, are at a 
very high peak. 
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Mr. Focarry. That is right. The people are just afraid of what 
is going to happen, they tell me. They do not want to take a chance. 
They are afraid something is going to happen and they want to hold 
something in reserve, is what they tell me. 

Mr. Bussey. They expect those used cars to increase in value, so 
now they are keeping them. 

Mr. Focarty. They went down $200 to $300 last fall, and it will 
take a lot of increase to bail them out. And they are going bankrupt 
up my way—not only the used-car dealers, but the new-car dealers as 
well. They cannot get rid of them. I notice just recently in Wash- 
ington, and we saw it in Rhode Island last October and November, 
that they cannot sell some of the new 1953 cars they have on hand 
at cost. That is true of certain makes, anyway. 

So it is pretty difficult for anyone to tell people working in this 
business that all it amounts to is a tougher selling job. The people 
do not have the money to buy. 

Secretary Hoppy. Do not you think, Mr. Fogarty, that buying 
health insurance is a little different from buying a car? In the first 
place, it does not cost as much. For instance, we have found in our 
study there was a great group of people for whom there was just no 
coverage problem at all, but they have not bought health insurance. 
They just thought they were going to be healthy always. 

Mr. Fogarty. In this program, the only thing I find fault with is 
T do not think it goes far enough. I am for it as it is, but I would 
like to see it developed. It may be we cannot do anything about it 
until we see how it works for a year. 

Secretary Hoxpsy. Until we learn a little more about it. 

Mr. Fogarty. And then see what should be done. Some people 
think health insurance is more important than having a car, but many 
people have to have a car in order to get to work. 

I know you people said something this morning about turning in 
cars. I think the criteria you use is 6 years, or 60,000 miles. If you 
do not turn in a car by that time, it is beginning to cost you money. 
Well there are quite a lot of people today who cannot afford to trade 
in their cars that have gone over 60,000 miles. 

Secretary Hoxssy. I know I sold one that had over 90,000 miles on 
it before I turned it in. It kind of depends on the care it gets before 
you release it. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is true; but you cannot get much for a car 
today with 90,000 miles on it. 

Secretary Hoppy. No; I do not think so, either. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS REGARDING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


. Mr. Fogarty. What recommendations have you made on voca- 
tional education? 

Secretary Hossy. In vocational education the legislation, I believe, 
has not actually been introduced, Mr. Fogarty, but it proposes to 
apply the simplified grant-in-aid approach. There are now two acts 
on vocational education. One is the Smith-Hughes Act. As I 
recall, that is a permanent appropriation. The other one is the 
George-Barden Act which comes up for an annual appropriation each 
year, 
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Under the Smith-Hughes Act—and this is a good illustration, by 
the way, of the complexity of the formula—there is a permanent 
appropriation and it applies to agriculture, trade and industry, and 
vocational training. There are 3 programs and it has a formula on 
State rural population in the United States and then it has a floor in 
the permanent appropriation of 30 percent for each State for the 3 
pengreene and then the other factors begin to determine distribution by 

tate. 

Then under the George-Barden Act, it is an annual appropriation. 
There are four programs. One is agriculture, one is trade and indus- 
try, one is home economics, and the other is distributive education, 
and a different formula applies there to State farm population as 
opposed to State rural population divided into the United States farm 
population. And they again have a floor there with a minimum, 
according to the-last appropriation, of $135,000 for each State for the 
four programs. 

By the time you divide the money up both ways, this gets to be a 
very restrictive thing for the States. In a sense—I wish someone 
here who is more familiar with the details of the bill than I am would 
speak up—this grant-in-aid approach was an attempt to let a State 
determine what kind of vocational education it needed as opposed to 
applving it generally. And even then there are gaps in two of the 

rograms and this is part of the thinking that went into the proposed 
egislation—whether this will do it or not, I do not know—but as you 
know there is a very great shortage of nurses in the United States— 
practical nurses, nurses’ aids, degree nurses, diploma nurses—right 
across the board and, with the kind of world we live in, it seems to me 
we certainly need a great many more girls and women with some kind 
of nursing training. That is certainly something that will never be 
wasted, because if they do not use it in times of disaster or times of 
war, or in local hospitals, they will certainly use it for their children, 
which is part of my thinking in trying to make this more flexible so 
that each State could say how they would like to spend the vocational 
rehabilitation funds. 

Mr. Focarry.- But you actually have not made any recommenda- 
tions on vocational education? 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS ON GENERAL EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


Secretary Horry. I think it has not actually been introduced vet. 

Mr. Focartry. Have you made any legislative recommendations 
aimed at solving some of the general problems we have in the field of 
education? 

Secretary Honsy. There are 3 bills which have already been intro- 
duced and I believe the Committee on Education and Labor have held 
hearings on all 3 bills. The first bill is a very modest approach to 
cooperative research. We can certainly identify a great many educa- 
tional problems in the United States today from classroom shortage 
to teacher shortage; but what happens in the educations! field not only 
to children of migratory workers, but what happens to a very large 
percentage of students who drop out at what we call the fifth-year 
dropout. I think it is something like 51 percent of the children who 
we in the first grade that finish. Those are real educational prob- 
ems. 

What we wanted to do was to have a modest approach to cooperative 
research so if a university or college or private organization or local 
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school district was researching in this particular area in the problems 
we were concerned with, we could share that expense. We think it is a 
better way of finding these things out than building a great permanent 
staff in the Office of Education, because those are the people who are 
actually working with these problems in the field. That is one bill. 

The second bill was a bill to create an advisory committee on educa- 
tion to the Secretary, again to identify the principal problem areas in 
the field of education and, through a series of task forces, ascertaining 
the problem here and the problem there and keeping your task forces 
going with always the hope of having a task force report, depending on 
the complexity of the thing they were researching, maybe one every 
year. The third one provides for what we call the grassroots con- 
ference of the States, which is to be held this year and culminate in the 
White House conference, so that for the first time in history somebody 
can really identify the problems of education and what the local school 
districts, what the States and what the educators in the States think 
they could do in meeting those problems, and finally to come up with 
something as to a division of responsibility among the local school 
districts, the State departments of education and the Federal Govern- 
ment. And a part of that, as you well know, is investment values, 
bonding limitations, and the fact that in some States there is no State 
aid for school construction. And it amounts to 48 different patterns. 
And what that bill would hope to do would be to get the grassroots 
reactions in each State and then identify them finally in the agenda 
here. 

Mr. Focarry. You say you have three bills in now. 

Secretary Hosppy. Three bills in now. 

Mr. Focartry. How much would they cost? 

Secretary Hospy. They are modest figures as Federal figures go, 
Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you insert them in the record? 

Secretary Yes. 

(The requested information follows:) 

Fstimates as follows have been proposed for later transmission: 


Advisory Committee and Cooperative Research 1 $300, 000 
White House Conference on Education 2 2, 000, 000 


11955 estimate. 
21954 estimate. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. FoGarry. Now in vocational rehabilitation, the Chairman said 
you had recommended a decrease of $3.8 million in payments to the 
States and that there is an increase of $8.8 million for payments to the 
States under the new legislation. 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think I have read the purpose of the legislation. 
I think it is a step in the right direction and [ agree with your thoughts 
that the Federal Government receives much more back in dollars 
and cents than it ever appropriates. 


PROPOSED FORMULA FOR STATE HEALTH GRANTS 


Now for grants to States for health services, you are recommending 
a new formula that is similar to the formula under the Hill-Burton 
Act? 
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Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. On maternal and child health and welfare, what 
recommendations have you made? 

Secretary Hossy. We have to take that before a different commit- 
tee. That goes before the Ways and Means Committee. That, 
again, is trying to amend the law to use the same formula under the 

ildren’s Bureau grants. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. Coming now to public assistance and old-age and 
survivors’ insurance: Old-age and survivors’ insurance does not cover 
a great many people and one of your recommendations is greater 
coverage? 

Secretary Hossy. There is approximately 10 million people that 
would be brought in if all of the people recommended were covered. 

Mr. Fogarty. Your recommendations were similar to those that 
have been made in the past? 

Secretary Hossy. I am sure there must have been recommenda- 
tions made in the past to bring in some professional groups; I would 
guess so; but some of the people have resisted coverage, as you know. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does the recommendation take in farmers? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. Yes, sir; farm workers have been taken in. 

Secretary Hospy. Oh, no; they have not been. This would take 
in self-employed farmers. There are some agricultural workers in 
now, in the $50 a month reporting group. 

Mr. Fogarty. Some of them were exempted, I remember, in the 
last amendment. 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. For some reason that I cannot remember. 

Secretary Hossy. I think when we discussed it they were afraid 
of the difficulties of collecting it; that it might be a difficult tax to 
collect. And when we had this group of consultants in, we had a 

oup from the Internal Revenue Bureau to sit with us to see if the 
one we were proposing were actually possible from a tax collectin 
point of view. As you know, the Internal Revenue Bureau has ha 
a very fortunate experience, I think much to their surprise, in col- 
lecting taxes on domestic workers. We have a simplified little form 
that goes in an envelope and they tell me over there that the house- 
wives have done an extremely good and conscientious job of report- 
ing. So that sort of a problem is in the background and really 

rovides some basis for this procedure the Internal Revenue Bureau 
ioe come up with as a means of collecting these taxes. 

Some of those covered in this group are difficult to cover in terms 
of the tax collection. 

Mr. Focarry. How is that program working out in Texas with 
the housewives there? 

Secretary Hosspy. The Supreme Court settled that once and for all. 


COMMENTS REGARDING MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. One thing I meant to mention when you were 
talking about the President’s program for medical care, was this 
letter from a doctor which was given to me by a former Member of 
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Congress. I am going to read it to you and see what you think 
about it. It says: 

The newspaper announcements of President Eisenhower’s plans for medical 
care compel me to write to you. 

Years ago, while you were in Congress, and when there was so much discussion 
about possible socialization of medicine, the thought occurred to me that the real 
burden in medical cost related to hospitals and special nursing care rather than to 
the average doctor’s fees. 

It, therefore, seemed reasonable to me that a possible answer to the problem 
would be subsidization of the various hospitals by the Federal Government in much 
the same fashion as farmers, shipping lines, and so forth, are subsidized. This 
would relieve the individual of the burden of excessive cost without forcing him to 
pay unbearable insurance premiums. 

I wonder what you think about this, and if it seems at all feasible to you, would 
you be interested in perhaps discussing this with some of your friends in Washing- 
ton for further action. 

To my way of thinking this does not impinge upon private enterprise in any 
fashion and is not asking undue support from the Federal Government. This, of 
course, would not help the individual who is faced with the so-called catastrophic 
illness. That, probably, would have to be worked out through the private 
insurance companies. 

I am sure that ‘‘inspired” letters such as these flow through your secretary’s 
hands day in and day out, but I did feel compelled to express myself. 

This was written by a doctor. What do you think about that? 

Secretary Hossy. I do not know that this will be an answer to your 
question; but, if it is not, I will try again. 

There are $9.4 billion medical care expenditures in the United States. 
Out of that sum, $2.8 billion is hospitalization and $2.9 billion is 

hysicians; medicine and appliances is $2.2 billion; dentists’ services 
is $1 billion; nurses are $0.2 billion, and others are $0.3 billion, making 
a total of $9.4 billion. * ied 

But out of the $2.8 billion for hospitalization, 30 percent was paid 
by hospital insurance, or $1.1 billion, and out of the physicians’ bill 
of $2.9 billion, 19 percent of that, or $500 million, was paid by in- 

So I do not think that the subsidization of hospitals would take 
care of it all, because one is $2.8 billion and the physicians’ services are 
$2.9 billion and then it drops to $2.2 billion for medicine and appli- 
ances and dentists. I think the problem is bigger than the subsidiza- 
tion of hospitals. 

_ Mr. Fogarry. I do not know; I just got this and had not discussed 
it with anybody before. I thought it might be worth mentioning. 


“CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS’? UNDER PROPOSED HEALTH PROGRAM 


Now what about the so-called catastrophic illnesses under this health 
program? 

Secretary Hossy. In testifying on that, Mr. Fogarty, I tried to be 
careful because the Federal insurance fund, I notice from many clip- 
pings I read in the newspapers before the actual charts were prepared 
and the testimony taken, sort of means all things to all men, so to 
speak, and there were varying interpretations. 

The Blue Cross feels this can be of assistance in catastrophic 
illness, but I have wanted to be so cautious in what I said that I would 
not mislead anyone, because I really think we almost have to try this 
out in order to know. So I really just hesitate to say; because, as 
you know, in catastrophic illness it depends. The doctors use it in 
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one term; I use it in another. It might be an illness of short duration, 
but be so costly that it was catastrophic to the family. It is generally 
used as meaning a long and expensive illness; but I think we all know 
of illnesses which have been very short which have been catastrophic 
in their cost so far as the family budget was concerned. 

Mr. Focarry. I can understand that. I read something in the 
papers awhile ago that some witness before the Wolverton committee 
claimed a lot of these insurance plans just did not do what the big 
black print said they would do. Is that right? 

Secretary Honpy, I understand the Federal Trade Commission has 
an inquiry going on at the present time, but, to answer your question 
a little more fully, here is a chart which I had forgotten which shows 
that out of the numbers of families, 50 million in total, the medium 
for medical care is 4 percent, And when you go to break the 50 million 
down, here is what happens. You get 29 million families that spend 
under 5 percent; you get 17 million that spend from 5 to 20 percent, 
and then you get 4 million that spend from 20 to over 100 percent of 
their annual income. 


ATTITUDE OF AMA TOWARD HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Foaarry. How does the American Medical Association feel 
about this health program? 

Secretary Hossy. The American Medical Association and the Pub- 
lic Health Association—lI believe the American Medical Association 
did not interpose any objection to the amendment to the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act, but there were some questions raised 


by the American Hospital Association. 

& On the second bill, we testified on the unified grant-in-aid approach 
and we used a hypothetical breakdown as among the 3, which was 
65, 15, and 10, and the Appropriations Committee and the Congress 
each year would determine what percentages went into each one of 
the categories. I believe that the American Medical Association 
wanted it fixed by law. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockeretuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. 1 was thinking particularly about the reinsurance 
phase of it. 

anny Hospy. We do not know, Mr. Fogarty; they have not 
said. 

Mr. Foganay, That bill is still under consideration by the com- 
mittee? 

Secretary Hospsy. We just presented it 2 days ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, as far as the Hospital Construction Act is 
concerned, you said the American Hospital Association had some 
reservations about it. 

Secretary Hossy. They raised some questions. 


SHORTAGE OF NURSES 


Mr. Fogarty. What about the nursing situation? For 3 or 4 years 
we have been told there has been difficulty in securing sufficient nurses 
throughout the country. What is the situation today? 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Fogarty, I have discussed that matter to 
some extent but I do not have the statistics before me. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Bolton made a speech concerning it just 
recently. 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I would just like to say that, on my inspection trip 
last year when [ visited a number of hospitals, 1 found that the short- 
age of nurses was one of the most acute things that they had to con- 
tend with; that it was far more serious than the shortage of compe- 
tent doctors. It is a very, very serious problem. Frankly, I was 
hopeful that I might be able to take a little part in getting nation- 
wide interest centered on this shortage and the nursing problem by 
trying to stimulate conferences here in Washington. It was my 
thought that such conferences would direct the attention of the people 
to the fact that something has to be done in that field. 

Secretary Hoppy. Not only must something be done to get more 
nurses, Mr. Chairman, but there is also a need to have better utilization 
of the nurses we have. There are too many nurses doing work that 
can be done by other people. It varies from hospital to hospital, 
but we have nurses in hospitals doing all kinds of paperwork that 
could be done by others. 

The chart we have here shows the weight of the nursing skill and 
what we can do and how we can improve the situation if we actually 
utilize the nursing personnel now available. 

Mr. Bussey. T do not want to trespass too much on the time of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, but I must say that one of the 
fundamental factors involved is the low pay scale that nurses have 
to work under, as compared with salaries they can receive in industry. 

Secretary Hospy. That is true. 

Mr. Bussey. We must remember the years of training required to 
become a graduate nurse, plus the fact that today a great many indus- 
tries are employing graduate nurses which did not employ them a few 
years ago. 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Fogarty, to answer your question in num- 
bers, this indicates that there is a shortage estimated at 65,200. 

Mr. Focartry. That many? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you given much thought to this as far as legis- 
lation is concerned? 

_ Secretary Hossy. Specifically no, we have not; it just really takes 
time. 

Mr. Foaarry. I know that it is not an easy thing to do. 

Secretary Hoxpsy. Well, frankly, that is something that will cer- 
tainly take a task force to recommend how we should go about it. 

Mr. Foacarty. We provided appropriation for training nurses 
during the last war. 

Secretary Hossy. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. One of the difficult problems which confronts the 
Federal Government is after they spend money in training nurses, 
there is no assurance that they are going to continue as nurses. 

Secretary Hossy. No, there is not. 

Mr. Focartry. That would be a very difficult thing to control. 

Secretary Hoppy. It certainly would. Not only that, we do not 
always know the different types of nursing skill that is needed. I feel 
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that one of the most difficult problems we have, and a great many 
tell me in the operation of a hospital, they feel like the utilization of 
the three types of nurses, as far as we know it now, goes back to the 
basic idea of nurse training, because, as the young girl becomes 
interested in nursing sain ae is in high school, if there were some 
way by which she could receive credit for her studies and training as 
a nurse, I think perhaps the whole training program would be helped. 
I think the whole training program has to be looked over again. 
I know a good many young girls who will not go into it because of 
all the things that are associated with nurse training. 

Mr. Focarty. The problem is not getting any lighter, is it? 

Secretary Hopsy. No, sir. 


INCREASE IN GRANTS TO STATES FOR GENERAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. In the appropriation request you have made, I see 
you have an increase of $1.7 million for “Assistance to States, general.”’ 

Secretary Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. At the time of the budget review, what did you ask 
of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Secretary Hoxpsy. In October, as I recall, we asked for $1,530,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. They cut you approximately how much? 

Mr. $260,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. $260,000. 

Mr. Yes, 

Mr. Foearry. I believe there was a cut by Congress for 1954. I 
think we cut it on the assumption that the States would pick up some 
of the load. Do you have any figures that would show whether or 
not the States did pick up any of that load for 1954? 

Secretary Hoppy. Maybe we can show that. I know of instances 
where they did take on additional load. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. I think perhaps this chart will show the relative 
situation. 

Secretary Hoxpsy. I do not believe that will answer Mr. Fogarty’s 
question. This is the chart which I was talking about, which shows 
where the States had begun to pick up in the States grant-in-aid 
i“ am, and, as you know, of course, this is where the States and 
ocal communities spend the greater portion of the money. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Secretary Honsy. But I think to get an accurate answer to your 
question, Mr. Fogarty, we would have to do some research. 

Mr. Rockere.umr. There is one point, Mrs. Hobby; that is, the 
Federal portion of the total is so small, relatively speaking, to what 
they are spending, that the reduction would show up as a very slight 
reduction. 

Secretary Hoxppy. Yes. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. They were spending some $154 million, so that 
a $1 million cut would be less than 1 percent of the total. 

Secretary Hossy. This is an area where the States have really 
stepped up their appropriation. 

r. Rockere ier. In 1935, the States were spending a total of 
$13 million, and by 1953, they were spending $111 million, so in 20 
years, they have gone from about $13 million to $111 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think caused this to come about? 
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Secretary Hoxssy. A greater awareness of the health problems, I 


Mr. Fogarty. For the particular program 

Secretary Hospy. Stimulated by the Federal program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Stimulation of interest in many States? 

Secretary Hossy. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Fogarty. And encouraging them to expand their programs. 

Secretary Hornsy. And inherent in that was the effort to get the 
States to move into the program. 


REQUEST FOR HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarry. You are recommending a cut of $15 million for 
grants to the States for the Hill-Burton Act in 1955. What did 
you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Secretary Hossy. It was $65 million, I believe. 

Mr. Fogarty. And they cut that back to $50 million? 

Secretary Honsy. If the Congress sees fit to pass the amendment 
to the bill on that program, we would have $110 million. 

Mr. Focarry. That is, the request under the old act would still be 
down? 

Secretary Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. The request would still be $100 million less than 
Congress authorized? 

r. Rocxeretver. Mr. Fogarty, I am sorry. I gave you the 
wrong information. That was not a budget cut. We asked for $50 
million. The 1954 appropriation was $65 million and the reason was 
because the Secretary asked that the $62 million under the new grants 
be the same figure, making a total of $112 million. 


REQUEST FOR CANCER PROGRAM 


Mr. Foaarry. I notice cancer is being cut by $500,000. Do you 
have the details on that? If not, I will wait until those representing 
the Cancer Institute come before the committee. 

Secretary Hopsy. Mr. Fogarty, I would like to put the information 
in the record, if you wish, or you can ask them, if you prefer, when 
they come up. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Secretary Hopspy. My recollection of what happened in that is that 
there is a reduction of $500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. In what areas? If you do not know offhand, I will 
wait and they can supply the information. 

Secretary Hoxpsy. Very well. 


REQUESTS FOR OTHER PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fogarty. You are cutting the funds for heart by $600,000. 

In tuberculosis, it looks as if a $2.5 million cut was made by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Hopspy. No. We asked for $5,775,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You asked them for $5,775,000? 

Secretary Honsy. Yes. 
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Mr. Bussey. I have received some mail concerning these cuts. It 
seems to me that these cuts have been pretty steep in the past 3 or 4 
years. For 2 or 3 years we were appropriating nine or ten million 
dollars annually, were we not? The appropriation was $9.8 in 1951. 

Mr. Rockeretier. $9.8 million in 1953 again. 

Mr. Focarry. And it has now come down to $3.5 million. I know 
that the National Tuberculosis Association is quite upset about it, and 
the people in my State are quite upset about these cuts. 

The same thing is true with respect to venereal diseases, and I 
have been getting quite a bit of mail about these cuts. That appro- 

riation has come down, percentagewise, about the same as tubereu- 
osis, has it not? 

Secretary Hossy. The problem there, Mr. Fogarty, is a little differ- 
ent as to the decrease. As you know, there has been an appreciable 
drop in the rate and you are familiar, of course, with the use of new 
drugs in the venereal disease program. That is beginning to be under 
control. You know it is spotty and is beiag controlled in one area 
more than it is in another. 

Mr. Focarry. Here is a clipping from a Washington paper of last 
Tuesday about venereal diseases in this city and they think there is 
a pretty high percentage. 

Secretary Hoppy. The increase is? 

Mr. Focarry. These are figures that have been taken from a 
March 15 article which shows the percentage is pretty high in some 
areas, much higher than it is in some of the States. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


You recommended a cut of $140 million for public assistance grants? 

Secretary Hossy. That Mr. Kelly explained, but as I recall, that 
comes in the breakdown between the extension of the McFarland 
amendment, does it not, and the new figure? 

Mr. Ketty. Actually the way it works, Mr. Fogarty, is that the 
budget figure, included in the request for appropriation, must be tied 
into the existing legislation and the existing legislation includes the 
MeFarland amendment. The McFarland amendment expires Sep- 
tember 30, 1954. The expenditures through September are computed 
at current rates, at which time a complete computation had to be 
made on the basis of reduced expenditures occasioned by the expira- 
tion of the legislation. But there was included in the budget under 
proposed for later submission, an estimate which took into considera- 
tion the extension of the McFarland amendment for 6 months, and 
the ” tae of the new formula for the remaining 3 months’ 

riod. 

"a Fogarty. That is for the $108 million? 

Mr. Yes. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Focarty. How does the rise in unemployment affect this 
computation? It would have some effect, or did have, when you 
arrived at this figure, did it not? 

Mr. Kerry. That was not my understanding. 
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Mr. Fogarty. You do not know whether unemployment has been 
considered in the budget or not, do you? That is, whether unem- 
ployment was considered in this computation? 

Mr. Ketty. I am just not sufficiently familiar with those figures, 
Mr. Fogarty. 
SCHEDULE AND “c’’ JOBS 


Mr. Focartry. Mrs. Secretary, I think the chairman asked you 
about the schedule A and C jobs. Did I understand correctly that 
you asked for the list of the names in these categories, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Those appointed by Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, and those appointed by the current adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you also supply the same information by 
just adding to the list those who were appointed by Presidents Hoover 
and Coolidge? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. I do not know that this Department was in 
existence then. 

Secretary Hopsy. We will do what we can to get all the records 
that are available and supply that to the committee. 

(The information requested follows:) 


None of the persons now in schedule C or A (policy determining positions) 
were appointed during the Coolidge, Hoover, or Roosevelt administrations, 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Fogarty. You are recommending that no limit be put on 
travel; is that right? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with you concerning everything you said 
about travel. I think this committee tried to limit travel to meetings 
to $25,000 or to some ridiculous figure like that, with the understanding 
that they were going to see what happened. From my understand- 
ing, it has hurt the enertinans, in some instances. I know of some 
doctors who have not been able to attend some of these conferences 
because of the limitation on travel. I certa‘nly hope that the bill 
this year does not carry any such limitation, Blas 4 I have said 
many, many times that I do not see why in the world anyone would 
want to try to travel for the Government on $9 per day. 

Secretary Hospy. I believe there is a committee in Congress 
studying that situation now, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Secretary, I think I asked you the other day 
for an estimate of approximately what you thought you would spend 
if that limitation were removed. 

= gel Hossy. Yes, and I submitted that information for the 
record. 

Mr. Bussey. That was submitted for the record? 
Secretary Hopsy. Yes. 
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UPGRADING OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fogarty. Was there some question asked the other day 
about the upgrading of employees? 

Mr. Kety. Yes, with respect to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Foaarry. I want to say that I agree with you, Mrs. Secretary. 
I do not see how you can get people to assume these responsibilities 
for the salaries that the Government pays them. Every time the 
postal employees want a raise in salary, we generally vote for that 
raise. They are coming in now for a raise and I am going to vote 
for it. I never have voted against it yet. I think they deserve a 
raise, and should get a raise, and maybe if they do, that might help 
some of these people in getting a raise, too. 

But referring back to this upgrading: I do not see how you can 
get people who are specialists in the scientific field, doctors and 
scientists, to work for the Government for $10,000 to $12,000. 

Secretary Hossy. It is a very difficult thing in the Capital, I can 
tell you that, and in the scientific area there is very steep competition 
for them. 

Mr. Focarty. We had before us the other day the representatives 
of Gallaudet College. They were asking for 2 positions; 1 a professor 
and another an instructor; the professor for $6,000 a year and the 
instructor for $3,600 a year. I told Dr. Elstad that I did not see 
how he could get an instructor to come to Washington for $3,600 a 
year. We are paying elevator operators in this building about that 
much, and they are going to school. I cannot understand how an 
institution can pay an instructor just $3,600, a man who has an M. A. 
degree when we are paying elevator operators that much right here 
in the Capitol. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR MERCHANT SEAMEN 


Madam Secretary, did anything ever develop on the proposed 
legislation regarding hospital and medical care of the merchant sea- 
man? 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Fogarty, we have an interdepartmental 
committee studying that matter now. There are three departments 
involved: Labor, Commerce, and our Department, and this inter- 
departmental study is going on now. 

r. Fogarty. You have not been able to meet the problem of 
taking care of the aged as yet? 

Secretary Hoppy. No. 

Mr. Focarty. That is a problem, is it not? 

Secretary Hossy. It is one about which I am more aware than I 
was a year ago, because I have looked at the aged characteristics of 
the population. 

SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. I think I am about through, Mr. Chairman. I 
have some questions with respect to the security program that I will 
not take the time to ask verbally but ask that they be submitted to 
the Department and that both the questions and the Department’s 
answers be printed in the record at this point. 
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Secretary Hopspy. Mr. Fogarty, I may say that a great many 
answers to the questions you have asked will be found in the informa- 
tion that I gave this morning, but we will complete the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Hosppy. Thank you, Mr. Fogarty. 
(The requested information follows:) 


QUESTIONS 


Questions re: whether the same procedures as heretofore followed for handling 
suitability questions are superior to the present practice under Executive Order 
10450. 

(a) Questions as to whether your office actually handles these cases as personnel 
rather than security matters. 

(b) Do you have in your Department a better security operation than you had 
prior to Executive Order 10450? In what respects? 


ANSWERS 


It is the policy of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, based 
on Executive Order 10450, to employ and v0 retain in employment only those 
persons whose employment or revention in employment is found to be clearly 
consisvent with the interests of the national security. 

(a) Cases involving occupants of sensitive positions are processed in accordance 
with the procedures established by Executive Order 10450 and the security 
regulations of the Department. 

Action on cases involving personnel holding positions in which the relationship 
of the Government employment to the national security is remote are normally 
taken under routine personnel procedures if no part of the derogatory information 
relates to subversion. 

(b) The new security system is far superior in the following respects: 

1. When I came to the Department there was little or no security program ex- 
cept in the Public Health Service, which had its own separate security organization. 
As an example of the tightening of Federal security measures, there are described 
below some of those which have now been taken in this Department. 

Prior to May 28, 1953, the effective date of Executive Order 10450, lovalty 
matters relating to employees were handled entirely by the Federal Security 
Agency Board of Inquiry on Employee Loyalty. When Executive Order 9835 
was revoked on May 28, 1953, the Board of Inquiry on Employee Loyalty went 
out of existence and, in accordance with the provisions of Executive Order 10450, 
the Secretary was responsible for establishing and maintaining an effective 
security program and organization. There was established in the Office of the 
Secretary an Office of Internal Security under the supervision and direction of 
the Director of Security, who is responsible to the Secretary for the internal 
security of the Department. 

2. In order to carrv out these responsibilities, the Office of Internal Security 
was designated to ——- all policies and procedures for internal security within 
the framework of applicable Federel statutes, Executive orders, rules and regula- 
tions; assure their application throughout the Department; serve as focal point for 
the treatment of all matters pertaining to security; develop and initiate programs 
for the training and indoctrination of personnel in internal security; and to review 
and evaluate investigative reports received concerning departmental personnel for 
the purpose of making appropriate recommendations to the Secretary. 

3. Since May 28, 1953, the effective date of Executive Order 10450, the appoint- 
ment of each employee in the Department is made subject to investigation. 

4, Sensitive positions within the Department are filled or occupied only by 
ce with respect to whom a favorable full field investigation has been con- 
ducted. 

5. The cases of all employees with respect to whom there was conducted a full 
field investigation under Executive Order 9835, of March 21, 1947, are being 
reviewed and a determination made as to whether or not the retention in employ- 
ment of each employee so investigated is clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security. 

6. Where there is developed or received information indicating that the reten- 
tion in employment of any employee of this Department may not be clearly con- 
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sistent with the interests of the national security, such infermation is reviewed 
and after such investigation as may be appropriate, a determination is made as to 
whether or not the continued employment is clearly consistent with the interests 
of the national security. 

Where information is developed indicating that the employment may not be 
clearly consistent with the interests of the national security, the employee is 
suspended, if deemed necéssary in the interests of the national security, and 
terminated, if necessary or advisable in the interests of the national security. 

7. Persons whose employment has been suspended or terminated in other 
departments or agencies under security or loyalty programs are not employed in 
this Department unless both the Civil Service Tasnteesien and the Department 
find that such employment would be clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security. 

8. All classified defense information is now protected and controlled against 
unauthorized disclosure. 

QUESTION 


How many of the 78 security risks contained in the Civil Service Commission's 
saa or your Department were persons hired by the previous administra- 
tion 

(a) Were any of these 78 persons hired while you were in office? 

(b) Were all of the 78 removed under the provisions of Executive Order 10450? 

(c) Were all of the 27 listed as subversives removed under the provisions of 
Executive Order 10450? ° 

(d) Were security determinations made in all of the 78 cases? 


ANSWER 


Inasmuch as our personnel files are maintained on a decentralized basis we 
do not have complete records readily available in our central files as to the exact 
date of hiring in each individual case. The personnel files in which this type of 
information is recorded are located in scattered personne! offices throughout the 
country, and it is therefore necessary to communicate with these various personnel 
offices to secure the requested data. 

Questions 4, and 4a, will therefore be answered just as soon as we are able to 
obtain this type of information. 

(The information will be found beginning on p. 785.) 

(b) The 78 figure includes terminations effected because of information coming 
to the Department’s attention which falls within the purview of section 8 (a) of 
Executive Order 10450 regardless of whether the termination was effected under 
Public Law 733 or by other procedures and also includes resignations which oc- 
curred before the security determination was completed when the file contained 
unfavorable information under section 8 (a) of the order. 

(c) The same situation as in 4b above applies to the 27 whose files contained 
information indicating in various degrees subversive activities, subversive associa- 
tions, or membership in subversive organizations. 

(d) As noted above, the 78 figure includes resignations which occurred before 
the security determination was completed. In each case the file contained un- 
favorable information under section 8 (a) of the order. 


QUESTION 


How many cases did you report to the Civil Service Commission as your portion 
of the 1,456 seewrity risk figure released on October 23, 1953? 

(a) Were all ot these cases counted in your subsequent report of 78? 

(b) Were any of these ——— persons hired while you were in office? 

(c) Were all of the ——-— removed under the provisions of Executive O1der 
104507 

(d) Were all of these persons listed as subversives removed under the provisions 
of Executive Order 10450? 

(e) Were secwity determinations made in all of the cases? 


ANSWER 


In accordance with established procedure, this Department notifies the Civil 
Service Commission of action taken on each security investigation. This notifi- 
cation is supplied to the Civil Service Commission on a form svpplied by that 
agency. 
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The only agency-by-agency breakdown that is available is the breakdown re- 
leased by the Civil Service Commission in March 1954, vhich is referred to in 
question 4 above. Therefore, no separate statistics are available to this Depart- 
ment as to the items listed under question 5. 


QUESTION 


How many of the 27 subversive cases c:edited to you by the Civil Service Com- 
mission were actually fired by your agency? 
(a) For what reasons were these people fired? 


(b) Would any of these people have been cleared of the subversives charge had 
they been aware that such charges existed in their files and had exercised their right 
of appeal? 

(c) In other words—was the ‘‘derogatory information of a subversive nature’”’ 
strong enough to have fired the employee through the channels or Executive Order 
10450? 


ANSWER 


The total number of terminations effected because of information coming to 
the Department’s attention which falls within the purview of section 8 (a) of 
Exeeutive Order 10450 regardless of whether the termiration was effected under 
Public Law 733 or by other procedures during the period from May 28, 1953, to 
December 31, 1953, was 12. The figure of 12, includes 1 termination directed by 
the Civil Service Commission, which was not listed in the release by the Civil 
Service Commission in March 1954. Of the above total, the files of five contained 
information indicating in various degrees subversive activities, subversive asso- 
ciations, or membership in subversive organizations. 

(a) The above terminations were effected because of information coming to the 
Department’s attention which falls within the purview of section 8 (a) of Executive 
Order 10450. 

(b) and (c) The files of 27 contained information indicating in various degrees 
subversive activities, subversive associations, or membe:ship in subversive organi- 
zations. With respect to those who resigned before final security determination 
was completed, the derogatory information relating to the above matters would 
necessarily have had to be evaluated before a positive determination could have 
been made as to the necessity for suspension of the employee in the interests of 
the national security. 

QUESTION 


Have you sent any cases to the Department of Justice for prosecution? 


ANSWER 
Cases involving a possible violation of Federal statutes are being reported 
directly to the Federal investigative agency which has investigative jurisdiction 
over the Federal statute involved. No separate statistics have been maintained 
on the number of cases so reported since the further investigation conducted as 
to possible criminal prosecution is entirely handled by the agency having 
investigative jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bussey. In conclusion, Mrs. Secretary, may I say I am very 
anxious to get this on the record: To me, as chairman of this sub- 
committee, it is very gratifying to have someone who has given so 
much of her time, come before us to justify the budget for the 
Department. It is convincing to me, because of the comprehensive 
knowledge you have shown of the varying and complicated programs 
that you inherited when you assumed the position of Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. I think that you 
are to be commended for the time and study that you have given 
your responsibilities, and are to be congratulated on your intimate 
familiarity with the details of the programs and problems of the 
Department. I know that you could not possibly have gained this 
insight had you not devoted many hours beyond the regular Govern- 
ment workweek. 
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Secretary Hospy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
sure that it has been the most emer year of my life, and it has 
been a year that has been very rewarding for me in becoming aware 
of the problems that exist in the Nation, about which I was not too 
familiar before. I think it will make me a better citizen and, I hope, 
a better newspaper editor some day. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not believe there is any secret about the fact that 
I am considered quite critical at times on different matters; but when 
credit is due, I like to give it. 

Secretary Hossy. I am very appreciative of that statement. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 24, 1954. 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


WITNESSES 
FINIS E. DAVIS, SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT 


RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DHEW 


ae BAXTER, CONSULTANT ON SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 
ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 


EpvucaTIon oF THE BLIND 


Amounts available for obligation 


eee or estimate (obligations incurred) : 
5 


«som sé $175, 000 


Obligations by activities 
fmrenteas Printing House for the Blind: 
9 


Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
53 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order. 

The first item we have for consideration is the budget request for 
the American Printing House for the Blind. 

We have Mr. Finis E. Davis, secretary and superintendent, with 
us this morning. 

We shall be glad to-hear from you at this time, Mr. Davis. 


|| q 
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Obligations by objects 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: j 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
worked with the Department in preparing the justifications that 
have been submitted, and if I may, I would like to use my prepared 
paper and perhaps bring the information up to date with some addi- 
tional facts that I have been able to procure since the justifications 
were prepared. 


The purpose of the appropriation under the act “‘to promote the education of 
the blind” is to provide out of Federal funds the free braille textbooks and other 
educational materials and apparatus needed for the education of the Nation’s 
blind children in the schools and classes for the blind. The appropriation for the 
1955 fiscal year will be the 76th uninterrupted provision of such funds for these 

urposes. 

. he American Printing House for the Blind was chartered by the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky in 1857 and is the oldest national agency for the blind in the 
United States. Its original intent was the nonprofit manufacture of books and 
appliances for use in the education of the blind, and this has remained its main 
purpose through the years. The highly specialized methods employed in the 
printing of books for the blind and in the manufacture of apparatus and other 
supvlies for their instruction, coupled with the relatively small numbers of blind 
children, result in such high costs of production that commercial enterprises do 
not undertake such printing and fabrication. For the same reasons, it is necessary 
to centralize production in this field so as to develop the special skills required 
and to realize the economies of operation which can be secured only through 
centralization. The establishment of the American Printing House for the Blind 
provided the facilities and machinery for centralized production; the passage of 
the Federal act of 1879 ‘‘to promote the education of the blind’”’ supplied the 
necessary permanent source of funds for this purpose. 

The act of 1879, as modified by the act of June 25, 1906 (ch. 3536, 34 Stat. 460), 
established in the Treasury a perpetual trust fund of $250,000 and provided for 
a permanent annual appropriation of $10,000 as the equivalent of 4 percent on the 
principal of the trust fund in lieu of further investment of such principal. This 

rmanent annual appropriation was to be expended by the American Printing 

ouse for the Blind in the manufacturing and furnishing of embossed books for 
the blind and tangible apparatus for their instruction, to be distributed among the 
public institutions for the education of the blind in the States and Territories of 
the United States and the District of Columbia according to the relative numbers 
of pupils in such institutions. 

Subsequent legislation in 1919 (ch. 31, 41 Stat. 272), authorized in addition to 
the permanent appropriation, an annual appropriation of $40,000 for the same 
purpose. This additional annual appropriation was increased to $65,000 in 1927 
(act February 8, 1927, ch. 26, 736, Stat. 1060), to $115,000 in 1937 (act August 23, 
1937, ch. 736, 50 Stat. 744), and to $250,000 on May 22, 1952 (Public Law 354, 
82d Cong.) making the overall current limit of appropriations annually $260,000. 

Through the Federal appropriation, the Printing House functions as the chan- 
nel or agent through which the Federal Government provides the individual 
States with the educational materials for their blind school populations. The 
Printing House itself is an educational institution, operating on a nonprofit basis. 
It is governed by a board of trustees (serving without pay) which includes in its 
membership all of the superintendents of the 92 educational institutions for the 
blind in the United States and its Territories. 

In administering the appropriation, the actual money is paid over to the 
Printing House by the Treasury Department. Credit for the full amount of the 
appropriation is given to the individual schools and classes for the blind on the 
first day of each fiscal year, being apportioned on a per capita basis in accordance 
with a registration taken on the first Monday in January of that year. It is 
against this credit that books and materials are shipped to the schools and classes 
for the blind on order from their superintendents. 

In utilizing the money appropriated, the Printing House expends it only in 

yment of the production costs of books and apparatus for the education of the 

lind. This includes only the material and labor and the publishing of necessary 
catalogs and reports. he money is not used for such items as heat, power, 
electricity, maintenance, and the like, or the purchase of equipment used in 
manufacturing the materials supplied out of the appropriation. No part of the 
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funds has ever, or can be by law, used for the erection or leasing of buildings. 
Records of receipts and disbursements from the appropriation account are sub- 
mitted to the United States General Accounting Office. 

On January 7, 1952 (the basis for the 1953 per capita apportionment), there 
were 6,343 pupils in our schools and classes for the blind. On January 5, 1953 
(the basis for the 1954 per capita approtionment), there were 6,535. The most 
conservative estimate possibie indicates that on January 4, 1954 (which will be 
the basis for the 1955 per capita apportionment), there will be 6,885 blind pupils 
in our schools and classes for the blind. 

We have just requested data from our schools and classes for the 
blind for their registration as of January 4, 1954, and although we 
have not heard from all the schools indications are that we will have 
an increase of more than 400 pupils. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that 400 in addition to the 6,885? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. That is in addition to the 6,535. We pro- 
jected an estimate of 6,885. That is 350 additional, and we already 

ave more than 400 additional enrolled. 

The above estimate is based upon two factors: Retrolental fibro- 
plasia, an eye disease occurring almost exclusively in premature 
infants; and the general population increase in the United States. 

I would like to submit additional information concerning this. I 
would like to quote from the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which is in New York, news bulletin of March, 1954. It 
reports that blindness among young American children increased 
47 percent in a 7-year period between 1943 and 1950. The alarming 
growth of retrolental fibroplasia, which jumped 52 percent, and a 33 

ercent increase in the birth rate, more than offset a 48 percent drop 
in blindness from infectious diseases, injuries, and other causes. 

This is some indication of what we may expect in the future due 
to this new disease that we have not been able to whip yet. 

In that connection I would like to state that in order that the 
Printing House may have better information concerning the future of 
our needs, and may better serve the pupils of the schools and classes 
for the blind, we have in the past 6 months attempted to get infor- 
mation from the various schools and classes for the blind, agencies 
for the blind, and departments of education, the number of preschool 
blind children in the various States. 

Now, our survey has not been completed, but I am in a position 
to report that we have received replies from 68 schools and agencies 
covering 42 States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, and we have 5,068 
children in these States who are of preschool age and who will be 
coming into our schools and classes for the blind during the next 
6 years. 

e have definite information that 516 additional children will 
enter school in 1954; 488 in 1955; 584 in 1956; 579 in 1957; 450 in 1958; 
and 208 in 1959, which indicates—it is a conservative estimate, that 
we will have an increase in our schools and classes for the blind during 
the next 6 years of an average of 700 to 1,000 children each year. 

There are no statistics available to show the increase due to retro- 
lental fibroplasia for the Nation as a whole, but the extent of it can 
be well demonstrated by an analysis of the causes of blindness amon 

reschool children in a limited area, as presented by Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld, superintendent, California School for the Blind, in the 
October issue of the New Outlook for the Blind as follows: 


The California School for the Blind conducts services for preschool blind 
children and their parents in the southern part of the State of California. As of 
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May 1, 1953, the total number of children served was 191. Of these 191 children, 
141, or 74 percent, were blind because of retrolental fibroplasia and only 50, or 26 
percent, were blind due to a variety of other causes. It is likely that about 10 
years ago, in the preretrolental fibroplasia era, there would have been only 50 
instead of 191 blind preschool children * * *. The inerease is only beginning 
to reflect itself in the enrollment of residential schools and day classes since only 
those children born during the first 4 years after the initial diagnosis of retro- 
lental fibroplasia was made in 1942, have reached school age. 

It is not known that similar conditions exist in other States. Since 
each child should remain in school at least 13 years (from kindergarten 
through high school), the problem enlarges with each successive year. 
The increasing numbers of children being blinded by retrolental fibro- 

lasia is most disturbing and certainly is a matter of national concern. 

he exact cause is unknown but research has been stepped up con- 
siderably, both within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and outside the Department, during the past 2 years. 

The 1954 per-capita apportionment was $28.31. With the same 
appropriation for 1955 and the projected increase in enrollment of 
350 pupils, the 1955 per capita could continue to decrease. In reality, 
considering the number of blind children to be served, this would 
have the effect of a decrease in appropriation. 

Because of inadequate funds during the past few years, the Printing 
House has been able to provide only basic curricula with a limited 
amount of supplementary materials and mechanical aids, and there 
is a dire need for enlarging and enriching the catalog of textbooks, 
supplementary readers, tangible apparatus, and general reading mate- 
rials for the 12 school grades. 

By May and June 1953, orders for books and mechanical aids from 
45 (more than 50 percent) of the then 88 schools and classes had to 
be laid aside for delivery until after July 1 when the 1954 appropriation 
was in hand to cover cost of production. Figures for the 1954 fiscal 

ear show that, as of December 15, over $138,000 worth of materials 

ave already been supplied to the schools and classes of the total 
$185,000 appropriation (including the $10,000 permanent appropria- 
tion). Against the balance of $47,000, orders are already in hand for 
approximately $40,000 worth of materials, leaving a total of only 
$7,000 against which to place orders for the remaining 6 months of 
the year. Further, 26 of the present total of 92 schools and classes 
have already used up their entire allocation for the current fiscal year. 

The fact that the operation of State and National agencies for the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped makes it incumbent upon the 
educational agencies to produce an educational product with which 
the objectives of the rehabilitation agencies can be achieved should 
not be overlooked. Unless those served by rehabilitation agencies are 
optimally prepared through education, the rehabilitation problem is 
made more difficult and the objectives of self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility are less 
well achieved. Early identification of and initiation into an education 
program with the handicapped may prevent the development of 
serious problems requiring long and difficult remedial measures. This 
is especially true in the face of substantial increase in the incidence of 
those who deviate from the normal. In this respect, an investment 
in prevention is much more economical than investment in remediation 
that might otherwise have been unnecessary. 
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In view of the above facts, it is respectfully requested that the annual 
appropriation to the American Printing House for the Blind, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, under the act to promote the educa- 
tion of the blind (Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
be granted in the amount of $175,000. 

It is our thinking that it is important to get these children in 
schools and classes for the blind early in life so that they may be 
properly adjusted and properly educated, which makes the job of 
rehabilitation much easier. Unless they are properly prepared in 
their younger days, it becomes a much more difficult adjustment 
period when they are adults. 

Those are the things that 1 hoped to bring in, in addition to the 
justifications submitted. 

I will attempt to answer any questions the members of the com- 
mittee may care to ask concerning our request. 

Mr. Bussey. | would like to say for the record that I had the 
pleasure of visiting the American Printing House for the Blind last 
summer, and Mr. Davis very graciously gave up a whole Saturday 
morning of his time to take me through the plant and acquaint me 
with the work that they were doing. 

I was most agreeably surprised. I left Louisville with the thought 
that I would not have missed this trip through the Printing House 
for the Blind for anything. 

I, personally, think you are doing a mighty fine job down there, 
and I do not see how anyone could do a better job. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. We certainly were pleased to 
have you. 

Mr. Bussey. I know that Mr. Davis is a consecrated man in this 
work, and some of the work that he has blind people doing, on what 
is commonly called the production line, is absolutely amazing. 


HISTORY OF REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Davis, you say, ‘“There is a dire need for enlarging and enrichin 
the catalog of texts, supplementary readers, tangible apparatus, an 
general reading materials for the 12 school grades.” —- 

weet the Bureau of the Budget reduce the request that you made to 
them? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. A supplementary request was $90,000, and 
$50,000 was granted. 

In 1952 the authorization was raised from $125,000 to $260,000, 
and after that authorization was made available, the Printing House, 
through the Department, requested a supplemental appropriation of 
$90,000. 

The Congress made available $50,000. Shortly before the authori- 
—_ was available, and the additional $50,000 came to the Printing 

ouse —— 

oy Bussey. That was a supplemental request for the fiscal year 
1953 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 3 

Mr. Bussey. You requested the Bureau of the Budget to give you 
$175,000 for the fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 
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Mr. Larmon. The departmental request to the Bureau of the 
Budget was $175,000. 

we What was your request to the Department, Mr. 
Davis 


PURPOSE OF INCREASE REQUESTED OF DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Davis. My request to the Department was for $195,000, 
which did take into consideration our projected increase of 150 chil- 
dren for the year. It was no increase actually, taking into considera- 
tion the additional children. It was merely holding the per capita 
apportionment we had for the vear 1954. We knew we would have 
a minimum increase of 350. Indications are now that we will have 
around 450. My request to the Department for the $195,000, which 
would keep our per capita the same, took into consideration the in- 
crease in enrollment we would have for the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Bussey. You say that you already have an increase in enroll- 
ment of 400? 

Mr. Davis. Over 400. 

Mr. Bussey. So the $195,000 would not even take care of the 
inerease that you already have? 

Mr. Davis. It would approach it. It would almost do that. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Larmon, I would like to ask you the reason why 
the Department did not request more than $175,000. Was that due 
to the fact you were trying to keep within a ceiling set by the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

Mr. Larmon. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. And you took $20,000 off the request for the American 
Printing House for the Blind? 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


POSSIBLE TRANSFER OF ‘‘BOOKS FOR THE BLIND” 


Mr. Bussey. Last year the Librarian of Congress told this com- 
mittee that he thought the activity “Books for the blind” had little 
or no relation to the Library’s basic responsibility. The committee 
put this in its report: 

The committee agrees with this assertion and urges that consideration be given 
to transferring these activities to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in the budget for 1955. 

Now, I find a lot of proposed legislation in the budget that the 
committee did not ask for, but I find nothing on this. 

I would like to ask what progress has been made in carrying out 
the expressed desires of the committee. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Mr. Baxter. Sometime ago the Department asked that our office 
deal with the Library of Congress on that question. The report of 
the committee came to the Department’s attention. Conferences 
were arranged with Mr. Clapp, the Acting Librarian of Congress. 

We went into not only the committee recommendation, but the 
background for it, and the background indicated that there had been 
some misunderstanding in the committee, or between the committee 
and the former Librarian of Congress, Dr. Evans, so the committee 
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took up the matter again only a few weeks ago and stated that it would 
defer action on that recommendation until a new permanent Librarian 
was appointed for the Library of Congress. 

So, as we see it, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is out of the picture as long as the matter is still pending before the 
committee for the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. The Acting Librarian, Mr. Clapp, I take it, in your 
judgment, has no authority to go ahead and help the Department 
a out these desires? 

r. Baxrer. Well, sir, I think that he would have been willing to, 
but when he conferred with the Joint Committee for the Library 
again about the matter, they said that they would like to defer 
action until the new Librarian was appointed. 

We had several meetings with Mr. Clapp. If I may, I will quote 
from his last letter to us. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Baxter. This is actually a letter to Mr. Clapp in which we 
acknowledge his letter, but in which we quote from his letter. If 
you would like, I will read the whole letter. 

Mr. Bussey. You may read the paragraph that is pertinent, and 
you may insert the whole letter in the record if you want to. 

Mr. Baxter. This is a letter to Mr. Clapp: 

Your letter of February 25 states that the Joint Committee for the Library of 
Congress concluded that no transfer of the program, Books for the Blind, should 
be considered “until the President had selected a successor to Dr. Luther Evans, 
and that the new Librarian also had found time and opportunity to make his 
recommendation in the matter.” 

Mr. Bussey. What does that have to do with it if it fits better in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Baxter. Well, sir, I think the Department’s position is this: 
The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare would be com- 
pletely willing to take the program and the responsibility, but the 
committee apparently wishes to rescind its previous recommendation, 
and in the face of that Mr. Clapp and the Department did not feel 
they should go ahead with the negotiations which we had entered into. 

Mr. Bussey. Where does the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare believe this fits best—in the Library of Congress or in 
the Department? 

Mr. Baxter. Our position in the discussions with Mr. Clapp was 
that we are interested in seeing that the blind people got the service, 
and that it could be operated either in the Library of Congress or in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to read from a letter of June 5, 1953, 
by Dr. Luther Evans, the former Librarian, to Mr. Horan, the 
jaan of the Appropriations Subcommittee for the Legislative 
Branch and the Judiciary: 


Books for the Blind: I suggest the possibility of reducing the present level of 


the appropriation by $100,000, or 10 percent. he appropriation for this activity 
amounts to 10.6 percent of the Library’s entire appropriation. There is no doubt 
of the need of the activity, although it has no relation to the Library of Congress’ 
basic responsibility. 

I think that is a pretty definite statement on the part of the then 
Librarian as to what he thought of the program being in the Library 
of Congress. 
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Mr. Baxter. I agree with you, sir. This quote that I read is from 
a letter dated March 17, 1954, and this recent decision of the joint 
committee apparently was made after the letter that you have. 

Mr. Bussey. The letter that you referred to was dated March 17? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, the letter from which I quoted. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Marcu 17, 1954. 
Hon. VERNER W. Capp, 
Acting Librarian of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cuapp: This is in reference to your letter of February 25, 1954, 
and the subsequent conversation among you, Miss Mary Switzer, Director, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and myself, regarding the program, Books 
for the Blind. 

Your letter of February 25 states that the Joint Committee for the Library of 
Congress concluded that no transfer of the program, Books for the Blind, should 
be considered ‘‘* * * until the President had selected a successor to Dr. Luther 
Evans, and that the new Librarian also had found time and opportunity to make 
his recommendations in the matter.” 

As indicated in our conversation, the action which has now been taken by the 
joint committee makes inappropriate, for the time being at least, any further 
discussion by the Library of Congress and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the possible transfer of this program. We wish to assure you, 
however, that this Department is anxious to be of assistance in every way pos- 
sible to you in your efforts to strengthen and improve the services to the blind 
with which the Library of Congress is directly concerned. 

Sincerely yours, : 
EpmMuNpD BaxTER, 
Consultant on Special Institutions. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, what is the thinking of the Department as to 
where this activity belongs? 

Mr. Larmon. No official position has been taken by the Coommeny 
in regard to this because of the questions raised by Mr. Baxter. It 
has not been placed before the Secretary for her decision. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that the chairman has covered this appro- 
priation request very well. He has made a visit to your headquarters 
and has given you a very good recommendation. And I think that 
I can, from what I know about the background of this appropriation, 
concur in everything the chairman has said. I| think that you are 
doing a good job. 

I have just one question. 


BASIS ON WHICH FUNDS ARE APPORTIONED TO STATES 


On page 6 of your justifications, under the heading, “‘Federal aid 
to States, to promote the education of the blind,” what does that 
mean? Do you have some formula for Federal aid to States? 

Mr. Davis. The money comes direct to the American Printing 
House for the Blind and then we apportion it among the various 
institutions for the blind, the schools and the classes for the blind, on 
a per capita basis. We take the enrollments the first Monday in 
January of every year and then we apportion on a per capita basis to 
the various schools and classes this entire appropriation, and from this 
this appropriation they order their books and their supplies from us 
by orders from their superintendents. 
Mr. Fogarty. I notice Rhode Island is not listed. 
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Mr. Davis. They do not have a school for the blind. The school 
children are educated at the Perkins Institute in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Focarty. Do they all go to the Perkins Institute? 

Mr. Davis. Some may go to other States, but they do send their 
children outside the State for education. Some of the other States 
in the East do that. Those children are registered through one of 
the other institutions. 

Mr. Fogarty. We have an outstanding example in our State of a 
man who went blind and has gone ahead to great accomplishments. 
He is our Attorney General in Rhode Island. He is blind, and he is a 
graduate of Perkins. 

Mr. Davis. That is where he got his education. 

Mr. Focarty. That is all. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Fernanpvez. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Before we conclude the hearing, I want to express 
the hope and wish that many more people, especially members of the 
committee, may some day have the privilege that I had of visitin 
your institution. I was particularly, among other things, intrigue 
with the way you did the work in getting the Readers Digest out 
every month in braille. 

r. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I may say to the members of the committee that 
the Readers Digest, from cover to cover, is printed every month at 
this institution in braille, and is made available to the blind on the 
same day, if not in many cases a day ahead of the time, you can buy 
the magazine on the newsstands. The Readers Digest, you might 
say, has really put this institution on its feet because of the wonderful 
interest that they have taken in it. 

Mr. Davis. I might mention, too, that we record the Readers 
Digest for those blind people who are not in a position to read braille, 
older people in particular. It is difficult for them to adjust themselves 
to learn braille, and they thoroughly enjoy the Reader’s Digest in 
talking-book form. 

Mr. Bussey. Like so many other activities, one has to go there 
and see it in operation in order to really appreciate it. I do not 
think an explanation or pictures or anything else would give a person 
the satisfaction he would get by visiting the institution. 

Mr. Davis. It is very educational, and I would like to say that 
we have guests from all over the world that visit our plant. 

Mr. Bussey. I recommend very highly that every Member of 
Congress who is passing through Louisville take time to visit your 
institution. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to say that we would be very pleased to 
have anyone of the Members of Congress visit our institution. 

Mr. Larmon. May I say for the record that the Department shares 
your respect for Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 24, 1954. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


WITNESSES 


LINTON M. COLLINS, SECRETARY, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT, GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


LLOYD JOHNSON, BUSINESS MANAGER 


RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DHEW 
EDMUND BAXTER, CONSULTANT ON SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


DHEW 


JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 
ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Obligations incurred. 


$413, 000 
144, 204 


$410, 000 
176, 200 


557, 204 


586, 200 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are from tuition in part from District of Columbia 


under D. C. Code, title 31, sec. 1008, and other tuition fees. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


1. Instruction and administration: 
(a) Gallaudet 
(0) Kendall School 
2. Auxiliary services and plant expenses 


Obligations incurred 


$180, 443 
81, 129 
295, 632 


$198, 551 
76, 437 
311, 212 


$208, 151 
76, 43 
324, 212 


557, 204 


586, 200 608, 800 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees . 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Payment above basic rates......_____- 


personal services... 


vi 
Transportation of things. ___ 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services__ 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and 


Subtotal. 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence._-...__._______- 


113 
5 


1233 


14a 
r 
3 
| — 
4 — 
4 
lll 120 122 
Seas ee 383, 836 423, 791 433, 391 
17, 673 12, 000 12, 000 
ais i 11, 053 9, 800 9, 300 
3,012 3, 000 3, 000 
8, 981 8, 000 8, 000 
275 250 250 
néebéudiestadicbsvmedenesees 30,377 39, 529 52, 529 
109, 249 105, 150 105, 150 
dob 17, 599 11, 400 11, 400 
26, 940 29, 120 29, 120 
Obligations incurred. 567,204 | 586, 200 608, 800 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of $15, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year____- 557, 204 $586, 200 608, 800 
581, 013 586, 200 623, 800 
Deduct: 

Unliquidated obligations, end of year___...........-...--.|.-.-------.-- 15, 000 15, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -___...................-.... 413, 000 395, 000 395, 000 

CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) : 
1953 


Obligations by activities 
Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Obligations by objects 
10 Lands and structures: 
Analysis of ecpenditures 
Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations) : 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will now come to order. 

We have for consideration at this time the budget request for the 
fiscal year 1955 for the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

Dr. Elstad, the president of Gallaudet College, is here to justify 
this request. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Exsrap. The Columbia Institution for the Deaf was incorpo- 
rated under act of Congress on February 16, 1857. Since that time 
Congress has provided appropriations ‘for its <r on an annual 
basis, including funds for improvement of grounds and repairs and 
upkeep of the buildings. It has also from time to time appropriated 
funds for the erection of new buildings. The institution now com- 
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rises 25 buildings situated on a beautiful campus just 15 blocks 
rom the Capitol of the United States. 

There is a bill before Congress at this session which provides a new, 
basic charter for the institution, and which clearly establishes the 
relationship between the institution and the Federal Government. 

The institution began in 1857 as a school on the secondary level, 
which department is now called the Kendall School. It provides 
through contract for the elementary education of all public-school 
children in the District of Columbia whose hearing is so limited that 
they are unable to acquire an education in the District public-school 
system. Pupils who are residents of adjacent States and other areas 
may attend the school on a tuition basis. At the present time, there 
is a total of 86 children in attendance. Of these, 67 are from the 
District of Columbia. 

Gallaudet College has an enrollment this fall of 262, representing 
an increase of over 100 students since 1945. However, there have 
been no additional buildings for the college since 1916. This, there- 
fore, is Maximum capacity attendance. Students are enrolled on the 
basis of results obtained on entrance examinations, which are given 
in May each year in the different States. 

Whenever possible, students are required to pay tuition, but the 
college pays half the cest of the student’s education. Additional 
charges are adjusted to the financial circumstances of the student’s 
family. No qualified student is denied admission if the college is 
physically able to provide room for him. 

Students in the college this year come from 40 States and 6 foreign 
countries. Currently enrolled are young men from England, Canada, 
India, Sweden, Norway, Transjordan, and China. 

A basic purpose of Gallaudet College is to provide all of its students 
with a common background in the liberal arts, preparing them to 
assume intelligently their role as men and women in modern society, 
and—within its resources—to prepare each of them for the profession 
or vocation which he is best fitted to pursue after graduation. To 
achieve this purpose, the faculty offers a general education in the 
freshman and sophomore years. A student in these years will take 
required courses in science and mathematics, social studies, and the 
humanities. At the end of this time, he may graduate with the degree 
of asseciate in arts; or, with the substitution of some vocational 
training, he may receive the degree of associate in applied science. 
Candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor of science, 
in the junior and senior years, will specialize in the work offered by 
one of the following departments: Mathematics, chemistry, biology, 
history and political science, economics and sociology, English, art, 
education, home economics, and library science. Through at least his 
first 3 years at Gallaudet, each student is required to take courses in 
English composition, to improve his facility in the English language. 
He will, also, throughout his residence, take a required workshop in 
communications, to develop his powers of speech, speech reading, and 
hearing to their maximum, as well as other means of communication 
of value to the deaf. 

The graduate department of education, was organized in 1891, and 
until this past year, was known as the normal training department. 
Students in this teacher-training program must have normal hearing. 
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The curriculum leading toward the degree of master of science: in 
education is fully accredited by the conference of executives of Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf, and prepares a student to meet requirements 
for the highest grade of teaching certificate issued by that body. 
Beyond the master’s degree; a professional diploma is offered to a few 
qualified teachers of the deaf who wish to prepare for positions as 
administrators or supervising teachers. This department has been a 
continual source of teacher supply since its inception. Over 30 of the 
superintendents of residential schools for the deaf in the United States 
are graduates of this department, as are more than 20 of the principals 
in these same schools. 

Students graduating from Gallaudet College are engaged in many 
different occupations. Many of them have taken up such scientific 
work as che ‘stry and bacteriology. They have been very successful, 
some of them owning their own laboratories. The single profession 
engaging the largest number of our graduates is teaching in sehools 
for the deaf. An increasing number of our graduates are now entering 
the civil service of our Government. Other occupations they pursue 
include commercial art, dentistry, designing, engraving, library science, 
architecture, accounting, cartography, printing, and publishing. 

Gallaudet College is celebrating its 90th anniversary this year, 
having been chartered by Congress in 1864. It was then and remains 
today the only institution for the higher education of the deaf in the 
world. Gallaudet was not an accredited college when it was first 
chartered. It still is not an accredited college. Since 1946, 4 major 
educational surveys have been made, 2 by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges, and 2 by the Federal Security 
Agency. An additional survey was made by Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, which resulted in the publishing of an extension and remodel- 
ing program for the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

These 5 surveys have had | main underlying purpose: The improve- 
ment and extension of the program of the Institution so that the deaf 
children of the Nation may have the best education possible on pre- 
school, elementary, secondary, and higher levels. The Nation looks 
to Gallaudet College for leadership. We must be equipped, educa- 
tionally and physically, to meet this responsibility. 

In our request. for funds for “Salaries and expenses” the budget 
reflects a total request of $608,800. You will note that the amount 
asked for from Federal appropriation remains the same, $410,000, 
and that we expect an amount of $198,800, which is a net increase of 
$22,600 over last year, to become available from tuition fees and 
private resources. The increase will be used in part to care for the 
salaries of two additional instructors in the college. This is in line 
with the overall program to strengthen the faculty in efforts to reach 
accreditation. 


The Bureau of the Budget has now ny padde an estimate of $240,000 


to supplement the $100,000 fund raised by the alumni of Gallaudet, 
and the sum of $10,000 received from the Meyer Foundation, to 
construct a sorely needed library-classroom building at a total cost 
of $350,000. Present library space is grossly inadequate. There 
are reading tables at present for only 65 students against a college 
enrollment of 262. dur shelf space is crowded to accommodate 
15,000 volumes and 70,000 are needed. In denying accreditation 
to Gallaudet College, the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
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Secondary Schools. described the present library facilities as totally 
inadequate to support the purposes and objectives of the institution. 

Approval by the Congress of this urgently needed and long-post- 
eens Lage yr would be an important step toward accreditation and 
a source of inspiration to the officials of the institution, as well as to 
the alumni, in their continuing efforts to improve the program of 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

I would like to state that the only increase asked for now of appro- 
priated funds is for the library-classroom building. This is the first 
time in the history of the Bureau of the Budget that they have 
approved a building for the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. Our 
target estimate, which we made to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, included this building and also an activities building. 
That is just a part of the building program which is necessary. Our 
enrollment has increased from 140 in 1943 to 262 10 years later, which 
is almost double. 

‘We have no new buildings to take care of that increased enrollment. 
Our facilities are all in use now with the exception of a hay barn, and 
we just got an estimate yesterday to have that made into an auxiliary 
gymnasium which would cost us $19,000. 

We have a room 75 by 50 to take care of physical education for 
college men and women, boys and girls, white and colored. That is 
one room to take care of all our activities. 

Now, we have been surveyed for accreditation and have been told 
just what we have to do to gain accreditation as a college. This 
covers curriculum. That has to be expanded and enriched. To do 
that we have to have staff, and pay higher salaries to recruit and 
retain the staff. Being the only college for the deaf in the world, it 
is difficult to recruit staff, and we have to have a salary schedule which 
will make it attractive to them. 

The present plant, as I told you, is inadequate, and to keep it in 
usable repair we have to have money for replacements, which is not 
included in this budget. We need the new construction already 
mentioned. 

I will be glad to answer any questions about this. That is the 
picture. 

CHANGE IN SALARY AND EXPENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Bussey. There is no increase in the budget request before the 
committee for fiscal year 1955 over 1954? 

Dr. Exstap. Not appropriated funds. There is an increase of 
$22,600 for operating expenses. That is to be derived from anticipated 
tuition income in the amount of $10,000, increased income from 
appropriations to the District for the Kendall School children from 
the District of Columbia. That is a supposition. We do not know 
what the enrollment from the District will be. So we are taking a 
chance and we depend upon that as income. Also, we have increased 
the tuition income in the institution from $41,000 in fiseal year 1946 
to $198,000 estimated for 1955, and we do not know if that will 
continue. That is not sure money. That is anticipated income. 

$9,600 of that is to be used for two salaries, one for a professor and 
one for an instructor and the other $13,000 is for repairs and replace- 
ments which are very necessary. 
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FINANCING PROPOSED FOR NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Bussey. The request for $240,000 for a new library-classroom 
building is the same amount that you requested the Bureau of the 
Budget to allow you? 

De. Exstap. Yes. That is a part of a $350,000 budget, $100,000 
of which the alumni raised and $10,000 we got from the Meyer 
Foundation. 

These [indicating] are the preliminary plans for the new classroom- 
library building which we will leave with you. 

Mr. Bussey. From all the information the committee has received, 
I think that we are all agreed that you are in a pretty crowded con- 
dition and much of the space you do have is unsatisfactory. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED BUILDING 


Would you describe briefly, for the committee, just what this new 
building involves? Do you have a library at the present time? 

Dr. Evstap. We have a library at the present time to take care of 
15,000 books. The accreditation agency says that we should have 
at least 70,000 books with the possibility of 125,000 capacity eventually 

This building on the ground floor will have a reading room for a 
quarter of the enrollment of say 450 to 500. They will be able to sit 
down and read in comfortable quarters. 

Then there are to be open stacks on the main floor which will take 
70,000 books. 

Then we are making plans for a mezzanine to go around the top 
of that room which will take another 50,000 books. 

Then, on the ground floor, underneath this main reading room 
there will be classrooms, visual education, several classrooms for 
library science, and other classroom purposes, to be used until such a 
time as we can get a classroom building. 

Then we will use those library classrooms for other library purposes. 

Mr. Bussey. You say that the alumni have raised $100,000? 

Dr. Exstap. They raised $50,000 25 years ago and through careful 
investment it has grown to $100,000. They are getting tired of 
waiting, and we are too. 

Mr. Bussey. I would say that is quite a long wait. 

Mr. Larmon. May I emphasize the vital need of this building at 
the institution. A visit to the present library would be very con- 
vincing to the committee. It is crowded. There are comparatively 
few books that can be displayed and that is the first essential in any 
building program bearing on the problem of accreditation, or contribu- 
tion to the students there. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. Couuins. Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. Linton M. Collins, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees, and I should like permission to add 2 
or 3 words at this point. 

I regret very much that members of this committee have not been 
able to visit the school to see just what the situation is. I still hope 
that you can find time to come out because I think that by seeing it 
you will know what our problem is. 
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There are several of us busmessmen, and taxpayers now-—I was’ in 
the Government, as you remember, for a number of years and used 
to appear before you for the Department of Justice—who are giving 
of our time because we are concerned. 

This is the only school in the world where deaf boys and giris can 
get a college education. We are giving them the best training 
possible under the conditions. They get a degree, but when they 
come out, that degree, because of the association of colleges, is not 
from an accredited institution since we lack the physical facilities— 
primarily a library and facilities for physical training. 

The athletic program would amaze anyone. In fact, the entire 
extracurricular activities would thrill you if you could see those boys 
and girls that are shut out and away from the world participating in 
college activities. 

We ask because we want this accreditation now; we want these boys 
and girls to have it, and I think it is our responsibility, the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility, to see that they do get degrees from an acered- 
ited college, and we need it now. 

We appreciate the problem you are confronted with in connection 
with the budget and the overall fiscal policies of our Government, 
and we are in accord with them; nevertheless, | wonder sometimes if 
we are not penny wise and pound foolish. And I believe if you could 
see that place out there you could appreciate what we are after. 

Now, we asked, and we have been insisting not only on this library 
to implement funds that the alumni, these deaf people, raised, some 
$50,000 25 years ago, which is now $100,000 but we asked the Budget 
Bureau to recommend this year also a building to house the college 
activities in the physical-education program. That is just as neces- 
sary for accreditation as is the other, according to the Association 
of Colleges. 

Now we trust and we are still hopeful, despite the fact the Budget 
has not included this, that if you folks could see that need out there, 
you would go along with the funds which we actually need. And I do 
not mean to be putting Mr. Baxter or Mr. Larmon or any of the folks 
on the spot about this, or even you; but it is a critical situation. 

You know this is the only place in the world where these boys and 
girls can Fet what they need and, as you know, we have integration 
in the college out there and I think we are rendering real service; but 
we are at the end of our rope and have been overloading the staff 
people all the way through. We have not found anybody to give us 
what we need to have, and we have got to do something now, or go out 
of business, as I see it, and we cannot afford to do that. 


IMPROVEMENTS NECESSARY FOR ACCREDITATION 


Mr. Bussey. In addition to the classroom, library building and the 
improvement in the Department of Physical Education, what other 
im ments will be necessary if you are to be accredited? 

r. Evstap. The staff and curriculum are important to give us a 
program that will stand up academically with other colleges and uni- 
versities. You have to have a staff of doctors of philosophy. When 
I came here 10 years ago, we had 1 doctor of philosophy on the staff 
and we needed 7; today we have 5 and we are trying the best we can to 
build this up. But it takes a staff, and we have to have a salary 
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schedule with the money coming in to pay it and, when we propose it to 
the Bureau of the Budget, we cannot get it by them. 

Mr. Bussey. In addition to the physical improvements, how much 
money would be required to bring the staff up to a level to be ac- 
credited? 

Dr. Exstap. We have 36 positions in the faculty now and we 
should have 49, the dean tells me at the present time, to teach what we 
should be teaching the existing group of students, and that would cost 
close to $70,000. I do not think we should have that all at once; we 
cannot use it that fast, but we should be working towards that in the 
next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Bussey. The real foundation for that program is getting the 
physical plant improvements started. 

Dr. Eustap. Yes. And, as it goes along, to get the staff, and we 
are doing that fairly well. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Collins, I realize the fact that some of us have 
not been out to the college is our loss. I do not say this seeking 
sympathy for myself or any of the other members of the committee, 
but with the work load thrown on the Members of Congress, we just 
do not have the time, regardless of how many hours we put in, to do 
half of the things we would like to do. 

I might say we have been trying to find the time for the committee 
to go out and make an inspection trip of the new clinical center of the 
National Institutes of Health, and we are hoping to get out to Howard 
University and to visit a lot of these institutions. It is the goal we 
are working toward, I assure you. But even though we, as committee 


members, have not been out to the college, through our clerk and 
through your very good friends, Congressmen John Phillips of 
California and Mr. Thornberry of Texas and others who have a ver 

great interest in your institution, we are vm 97 pretty well advised. 


I assure you, as far as I am concerned, we have 
together about it. 

Mr. Cottutns. I know how busy you are and I know what the 
demands upon your time are, but I still hope you are going to realize 
that ambition of yours to visit us, because we want you out there. 
But we do know how critical this situation is. 

I am awfully sorry that Mr. Atwood, the president of our board, 
is not here this morning, and others on the board; but I think if you 
could ever see those boys and girls in action there—you know they 
come from the finest families in the country and from all of the 
States—they are your constituents, and they are furnished with the 
best education we can give them, and, as I see it, education gives us 
strength for the future of our country. 

Dr. Exrstap. We are 90 years old this year and are having a cele- 
bration out there in April and Members of Congress are invited. It 
will be an evening affair, and I hope you can come out at that time. 

Mr. Busspry. Has the date already been set? 

; ag Exstap. No; we are having a luncheon meeting Friday to set 
the date. 

Mr. Bussey. We should be advised as soon as possible, because 
my schedule for April is pretty well filled up. I see that I am sup- 
posed to be in 2 or 3 and sometimes 4 places on one night. 

Dr. Exstap. We will try to give you a month’s notice. 
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DEPARTMENTAL STUDY OF ACCREDITATION PROBLEM 


Mr. Baxter. If I may, I would like to mention that the Depart- 
ment during the past 9 months has given very careful attention to 
this institution, or certainly has attempted to. We have reviewed 
their needs and problems and we do have in outline form a statement 
of the minimum requirements for accreditation, which we would be 
glad to submit to the committee if it desires. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be a good thing to include it in the 
record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS NECESSARY FOR GALLAUDET CoLLEGE To BrecomEe 
ELIGIBLE FOR ACCREDITATION 


1. Construction of new facilities, including a library and a gymnasium. 

2. Addition of 8 new faculty members. 

3. Addition of 75,000 books to the library. 

4. Improvement of the curriculum and reorganization of the administration of 
e college. 

5. Improvement and modernization of existing buildings. 

Mr. Bussuy. While you indicate the Department is giving clese 
attention to this problem, Mr. Baxter, you only asked the Bureau of 
the Budget for $20,000 more than was allowed. That $20,000 would 
not begin to take care of all of the needs. 

Mr. Larmon. May I say this: The needs clearly are great. A 
visit there and a discussion of conditions with Dr. Elstad and Mr. 
Atwood, President of the Board, would make it very convincing 
indeed in regard to the needs. 

At the present time a bill is being introduced in the House by 
Congressman Thornberry and Congressman Phillips, and one in the 
Senate by Senator Saltonstall, which recommends the establishment 
of a new charter or, rather, a clarification of the responsibilities and 
adoption of a new charter. I have no question but what there should 
be a further survey of the needs and determination of the relative 
responsibilities; none whatever. 


COST OF PHYSICAL PLANT NEEDS TO MEET MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. In addition to the request for $240,000 for a library 
and classroom building, how much would it actually cost to complete 
the other physical needs to bring the college up to the point of 
accreditation? 

Mr. Coutuins. My estimation is that at least $1 million is needed 
now. 

Mr. Bussey. In order to meet the requirements to become an 
accredited college? 

Mr. Couuins. That would include the $240,000 for the library, and 
if we had another three-quarters of a million dollars I think we could 
build and take care of our immediate needs and get the accreditation 
we need within a year or so. 

Dr. Exvstap. Your question was for the whole program, was it not? 

Mr. Bussey. I did not expect to have you tell me what you would 
like to have for the whole program, but there are certain minimum 
requirements you must meet before you can become an accredited 
college; is that right? 
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Dr. Eustap. Yes. 
Mr. Bussey. What I was trying to ascertain was the absolute mini- 
mum figure for the physical improvements necessary in order to meet 
the minimum requirements for accreditation. 

Dr. Exvsrap. They do not tell us what buildings we have to have, 
but they tell us we have to have adequate facilities and it is up to us 
to provide the facilities. And that includes, first, the library, which 
they say is most important; then an activities building, which includes 
a gymnasium and things like that, and then the dormitories. We are 
housing 3 in a room now, where they should have only 2, with 
double-deck bunks. We think that is a must on the campus, and we 
want to get an adequate place for them to live. 

Then we have to have a science building. We have a science build- 
ing now which does not have a toilet or washroom in it, built there 
60 or 70 years ago, and that type of thing does not go. 

Qur plan is to tear down everything—we have 22 buildings, and our 
lan is to tear down everything except the 3 main front buildings. 
he Public Buildings Administration made a survey in 1947 and set 

it all out in book form. They set it up as a $10 million program. I 
think it can be done for much less than that. 

The plans we have for the library-classroom building will be done 
by private architects; that is why it can be done for $350,000. We 
think on the same scale the buildings I have listed can be provided 
for $5 million over a period of 10 years. We do not feel you have to 
have the full building program all at once. 

Mr. Bussey. There was some remark made about converting an 
old barn. 

Dr. Eustap. Yes; and I mean that. 

Mr. Cotirns. That is all they haveever been—converted buildings. 

Mr. Bussey. That would be only a stopgap. 

Dr. Etstap. That is only a stopgap, but we have to have some- 
thing for the gymnasium, or a room for wrestling, and with what we 
had it was just impossible. And so by using the cow barn, we now 
have a wrestling room, and we have sports contests in the gymnasium, 
and the old cowbarn is so it is separate, now, and we want to make a 
bigger gymnasium than we have now. 

e got an estimate vesterday that we could make it for $19,000. 


PROPOSED GYMNASIUM 


Mr. Bussey. What kind of gymnasium building did the final plan 
that you said was drawn up some years ago call for? 

Dr. Exstap. A building with a swimming pool, a basketball court, 
and wrestling rooms. It would be an adequate gymnasium in every 
respect, to cost $500,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you consider there is a possibility, if all of those 
other things were done, that the college could be accredited with this 
stopgap physical-education room? 

r. Exstap. This physical-education room will help for the next 
3 or 4 years; but, if the enrollment continues to increase as it is now— 
of course, as you say, it is just a stopgap—we cannot wait; we have 
to have more activity space. And that building, if we put that 
$19,000 into it, could be used as a little theater after we get the 
gymnasium, so it will be in use for a few years to come. 
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We have taken the faculty houses after moving almost every 
faculty person off of the campus, and there is an advantage in having 
the faculty on the campus, particularly in the case of deaf students, 
because they can set things right for the deaf students; but we have 
moved them all off so they can use the faculty building for class- 
room purposes and for student dormitory purposes. 

Mr. Coins. Did not you present to this committee a year or 
two ago the drawings of our overall program? If not, could we not 
present that to the committee, so they could see what the overall 
plans are as drawn by the Public Buildings Administration? 

Dr. Exrstap. They were presented at that time. 

Mr. Bussey. I cannot speak for any of the other members of the 
committee, or speak for any other Member of Congress; but, think- 
ing out loud, if | may be permitted to use that phrase, I think it is 
a deplorable situation that we should be spending over $130 billion 
all over the globe and we cannot afford better facilities than we have 
here at Gallaudet. 

on Couns. May I say “Amen” to that. That is our feeling 
exactly. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it is high time that we start thinking a little 
about our people here at home. 

Mr. Couuins. Right. 

Mr. Bussey. And we have a situation out there at the end of the 
Great Lakes where they could spend $125 million to widen the Cal- 
Sag Channel to let big ships from the Great Lakes go into the Missis- 
sippi River. It has been authorized since 1946 and they do not seem 
to be able to do it; but we can go abroad and spend $525 million on 
the Rhone River in France. That just does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Coxuins. You have 300 deaf students out there who are en- 
titled to get an education, and they do not have the facilities now. 

Dr. Exstap. I want to say a good word for the Department. We 
have Mr. Baxter as our liaison officer, and we have never had quite 
as pore a relationship as we have now, and it helps us a lot. 

Baxter. Thank you. 


Mr. Couns. I would like to add a word to that as Secretary of 
the Board. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
been most cooperative with us in our work out there and those of us 
who are members of the Board certainly appreciate it. 


PROGRAM FOR EXPANDING LIBRARY 


Mr. Bussey. Now you have to increase the number of books in 
your library considerably. 

Dr. Exstap. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the program for doing that? 

Dr. Eustap. We have to increase the appropriation for new books 
each year, and as you add books, then you have to have reserve books 
for reference reading. They are very expensive and our book allow- 
ance has been $1,000 a year. It should be $5,000 a year for the next 
10 years. 

Mr. Bussey. What has been done to try to work out an arrange- 
ment with the Library of Congress for exchange books? 

Dr. Exstap. Our librarian has been very active with the city 
library and the Library of Congress and our students go back and 
and forth freely between the various libraries. 
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Mr. Bussey. I am thinking of acquiring books for your library. 
The Library of Congress acquires hundreds of thousands of books each 
pons on an exchange basis with countries all over the world and li- 

raries here in the United States and, under certain conditions, makes 
those books available to institutions such as yours. 

What I am getting at is that in acquiring the 70,000 books, all of 
the cost would not have to come out of appropriated funds? 

Dr. Exsrap. Not necessarily. You would be surprised to find how 
many library books you can get. I had a retired colonel who died very 
suddenly, and his whole library came to us just because of a chance 
story he read about the need of our library. And there are many books 
we could get if we had a place for them. We have boxes of books 
stacked up, not unpacked, even. We just cannot unpack the books 
because we have not any place to put them. 

Mr. Bussey. I think there would be many individuals with libraries 
that they might be breaking up who would be glad to give them to an 
institution such as yours. 

Dr. Exstap. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. I know a short time ago I gave a young boy who was 
articularly interested in the National Geographic, a complete set of 
ational Geographics for every month over a period of 25 years, with 

the complete index. I thought I had had my use out of them and 
I would pass them on to him. I think you could acquire a lot of 
books belonging to individuals. 

Dr. Eustap. We are not worried about getting the books. 


TIME SCHEDULE FOR NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Bussey. From an analysis of the expenditures table, the 

budget shows you intend to spend all of the $240,000 by June 30, 1955; 
et you request the appropriation be made available until expended. 
s there some particular reason why you want that language? 

Dr. Exstap. If the money became available July 1, the idea would 
be to start the building immediately and it would be completed within 
the year. Is not that the idea? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. We built the annex out of the money 
iven us for the Kendall School, Division 2, in about 7 months. We 
elieve we could figure building a building like this well within a year 

and, while we would not necessarily have to have the money all at 
once, as we could start with the $100,000 the alumni had, but soon 
that would be exhausted and within the year we would have to have 
enough to complete the building. 

Mr. Bussey. That was my understanding. If you had the appro- 
priation even by the end of July, that would still give you 11 months 
to complete the building so it should not be necessary to have the 
language ‘‘available until expended.” 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketuy. I think the advantage of having the language 
“available until expended” is in the event the contractor does not 
complete the work, or claims in connection with the work come in at 
the end, it carries over until you finally liquidate the obligations. 
But it would be entirely obligated in all probability by the end of 
1955. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Elstad, you said a few moments ago you are not 
worried about getting books for the library. 
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Dr. Eustap. Beyond the normal increase we are going to ask for 
books each year, say, $5,000 each year. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you worried about? 

Dr. Exstap. Getting the heady building. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the main thing? 

Dr. Exstap. That is the main thing. That will give us more 
classrooms and a place for the students to read. They go over there 
now and they cannot find space at night to study. 


COST 


ESTIMATE BY PBA 


Mr. Foaarry. I agree they should have a building and, as far as 
I am concerned, you can have it; but you mentioned that the Public 
Buildings Administration made a survey about 10 years ago—— 

Dr. Exstap. In 1947.. 

Mr. Focartry. And that for this building you are going to have a 
private architect draw the plans and specifications and, as a result, 
it will be cheaper. 

Dr. Exstrav. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the charge made by the private architect? 

Dr. Eustap. Six percent. 

Mr. Focarry. Six percent of the total overall cost; is that right? 

Dr. Exstap. That is nght. 

Mr. Focarry. And it costs more to have people in the Public 
Buildings Administration draw those plans? 

Dr. Exstap. We put up this unit for colored children of Kendall 
School for $130,000 and we brought the plans they furnished down to 
the Public Buildings Administration and showed them to them, and 
they said they could not touch it for that amount. We called on the 
alumni for the $100,000 for this library classroom building and we got 
commitments of a couple of private contractors, and he said he can 
promise to build the building the way we want it for $350,000. 

Mr. Focarty. Who said he could promise that? 

Dr. Exstap. The architect says it can be done for that amount of 
— Of course, if we have private contractors, it has to go out on 

ids. 

Mr. Focarty. I was going to say it would seem to be rather a 
foolish thing for any architect to say he can get something built for 
$350,000. it the low bid is $450,000, what is he going to do—cut 
down on the building? 

Dr. Exstap. I suppose so, if it had to be done; but he seems to 
feel, on the basis of what has been done—and he did work on the 
Library of Congress, so he is a reliable architect —that it could be done. 

Mr. Focarry. I am getting a little mixed up now. When you say 
you could get it done cheaper if you had a private architect, do you 
mean just the cost of drawing up the plans and specifications? 

Dr. Exstap. No; everything. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much is this going to cost, now—$350,000? 

Dr. Exstap. That includes the architectural fees; that is the total 
cost. 

Mr. Focarty. That means the architect will get about $21,000 
for his fee on this building. 

Dr. Etstap. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And that is cheaper than Public Buildings could 
draw the plans? 
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Dr. Eustap. Well, on the basis of what they did, in the Public 
Buildings Administration’s survey in 1947 they had a $10 million pro- 
gram and they think a building like this would run $600,000 or 
$700,000 in their plans. They had $137,000 or $170,000 in the budget 
2 years ago for planning money—just for planning money, and | 
wanted $170,000 Se the building now. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not trying to put you on the spot, but we have 
to consider building projects at Howard University, St. Elizabeths, 
and elsewhere. As far as I am concerned, I would just as soon see a 
private architect draw the plans for all Government buildings. If it 
is proven cheaper to do it that way, I think maybe we ought to make 
some sort of recommendation in our report. 

Dr. Exstap. I would not criticize them, because they have been 
very cooperative. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not care how cooperative they are; if it is 
cheaper to do it this way and get good work done, that is something 
we should take into consideration. 

Mr. Baxrer. I think this is the experience of the Columbia Insti- 
tute and not necessarily the experience of Howard University and 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. We have had some very favorable results 
from the Public Building Service in the case of Howard Universit 
and St. Elizabeths. There have been delays, of course, but I think 
this architect Dr. Elstad has been dealing with has done a very out- 
standing job, which may or may not be typical of the whole group 
of architects. 


BUILDING FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUREAU OF BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. Was there a statement made here this morning that 
the Bureau of the Budget had been asked to provide funds for the 
erection of a building for physical education? 

Mr. Cou.tns. Yes, sir; and they did not include that this year. 
They understood we might come back next year. But I was hoping, 
to get the accreditation speeded up, that we could get both of these 
allotments now, which is what we need. 

Mr. Focartry. You misunderstood my question. I was asking if 
eer ry requested the Bureau of the Budget for these things. You 

id not? 

Dr. Extstap. No. There is a target estimate assigned by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and in that target 
assignment we estimated for a gymnasium and library building, and 
that was cut out. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Institute asked the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for this amount. 

Dr. Exstap. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. But, because of their ceiling, they did not allow it? 

Dr. Extstap. That is correct. 

Mr. Baxter. I think we had better review that. We were, of 
course, anxious to help you, Dr. Elstad, on your physical training 
building; but my recollection is your target estimate this year included 
only the library, partly because of past experience and past failure. 
I am sure the Department 

Mr. Fogarry. I do not want to belabor the point. Why do not 
you Straighten it out and put in the record what was done? 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Target estimate from Columbia Institution included request for gymnasium. 
Estimated to cost about $550,000. 


STAFF SALARIES 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for 2 new positions, for 1 professor 
and 1 instructor. I would think it would be hard to obtain a pro- 
fessor for $6,000. 

Dr. Exsrap. The salary schedule for professors, that means a man 
with a doctor of philosophy, provides that we should start the man 
at $6,000 with a maximum of $9,000, and the instructor would start 
at $3,600 and he as goes up toward a professor he gets increments 
each year. 

Mr. Focarry. What qualifications does an instructor have to have? 

Dr. Eustap. He should have a master’s degree in college. 

Mr. Focarry. And you can get a man to work for $3,600 with a 
master’s degree? 

Dr. Exstap. I am ashamed to say “Yes.”” There are some colleges 
up along the Eastern Shore where | guess it is the spirit of the place; 
you get paid by the spirit of the place, but a full professor is working 
for $4,500. It just is not right. 

Mr. Fogarry. I do not think it is right, either. I do not under- 
stand how you can get a professor for $6,000. 

Dr. Eusrap. Oh, yes; you can get a professor for $6,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the trouble with the teaching profession 
that they cannot get more money than that? 

Dr. Exsrap. I think it is a devoted type of person who likes to 
teach and likes the environment. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you mean at the expense of providing sufficient 
food and shelter for his family, that he would teach for $5,000 rather 
than get $7,000 if he could? You do not mean that, do you? 

Dr. Eustap. I cannot explain it, but it is so. 

Mr. Foaarry. You do not mean to tell me they are satisfied? 

Dr. Exstap. I have not had a request for a raise on my campus in 
the 9 years I have been there, with 2 exceptions. One was a nurse 
and the other was a person in the office, and when the accreditin 
agency came down there were six professors and they said they cad 
never found a finer spirit among any group. I am not proud of that, 
that I cannot pay more, but it is the situation that exists. 
hyMr. Fogarty. I am not trying to find fault with your institution; 
I am talking about the situation in general. I cannot understand 
anybody being satisfied to work for $5,000 or $6,000 a year if he 
thinks he is worth more. I think generally that situation that has 
existed in the last 5 or 6 years is responsible for school teachers, espe- 
cially in the cities, organizing into labor groups. They found that 
was the only way they could get an increase in salary, apparently, 
in some city school systems. I know up my way that is the only 
way they found to get an increase. I think everybody is beginning 
to realize they are the poorest paid class of professional people in the 
country today. 

Dr. Exsrap. We are working on the salary schedule right now; yet 
Lknow, when we get to the Bureau of the Budget this next fall or 
summer, whichever it is, and put up to them we are going to need 
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$20,000 next year to put our salary schedule into effect, that we are 
going to get turned down. 

Mr. Focarry. For one, I hope you do ask for an increase and next 
= if I am here, I expect to ask you what you did request of the 

ureau of the Budget and fina out their reason for turning you down, 
because I do not think the Federal Government has a right to ask a 
man, especially if he has 3 or 4 kids, to come down here and work for 
$3,600 a year. He just cannot live on $3,600 a year, I do not care 
who he is, if he has 3 or 4 kids. I think it is a shame to ask a man to 
work for that amount of money. I do not think you could get a good 
clerk for that amount. 

Dr. Etstrap. You cannot; you have to pay a secretary that. 

Mr. Fogarty. And these people have spent many years of their 
life getting an education, and it costs money to go through college 
and get a master’s degree. 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct. You are referring to the general 
problem. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not finding fault here; I am talking about the 
general conditions in this profession. 

Mr. Larmon. There is no question about it. 

Mr. FoGartry. Why has not more been done about it? 

Mr. Larmon. I think part of it is the fact endowed colleges, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones, are pressed for funds with the increased 
costs and with a fairly static endowment. Traditionally they have 
tended to pay their professors less, certainly, than persons of like 
ability in business are paid. But | have no question but that colleges 
and universities are facing a general problem that is very real and that 
will clearly affect the supply of teachers. 

Mr. Focarry. I read an article in the magazine section of one of 
the local papers, I think it was Sunday, where a teacher got married, 
had two children, and I think he had a master degree already, but he 
had to quit his job and go to work in private industry in order to make 
ends meet. I do not know how general that is, but I know of quite 
a few cases where it has happened. With that happening, I wonder 
if the profession isn’t starting downhill. 

Mr. Larmon. Except for the particular interest of the individual 
in a degree—the dedication that Dr. Elstad refers to—is true. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is still difficult for me to understand how anyone 
with 3 or 4 kids can live on $3,600 a year. 

Dr. Etstap. They usually cannot. Usually it will be a single person, 
a single woman, or a single man. 

Mr. Foacarry. Even at $5,000 a year or $6,000 a year, with 3 or 4 
et I do not see how a person can live in Washington on such a 
salary. 

Mr. Bussey. If the gentleman will yield there briefly, I was just 
wondering, do these people on your staff have any opportunity at all to 
supplement their income during the summer by doing other work? 

r. Exstap. Not very much, ours being the only college for the 

deaf, they do not get a chance to do lecture work in another university 

or college as readily as one would from a hearing college going 
to another hearing college. 

So when you put yourself out there, you are putting yourself in 
the only eitlege for the deaf in the world, and you are pretty much 
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isolated in that way. They are supposed to go on and do graduate 
work, and we have to make it possible, wherever they are willing, to 
get added increments each year so they can go in and do graduate 
work. 

Now I do not know whether we can give them a raise or not. Not 
only do they not get enough to start on, but we cannot give them a 
raise. If we could take in additional tuitions—we met a raise last 
year, and we got it from getting more tuition. Since 1946 we have 
raised the private income from about $46,000 to an anticipated income 
of $198,000 next year from tuition money. We are doing away as 
much as possible with scholarships. 

I referred to the fact, too, that out of that added income—we do 
not know whether we are going to get it—we hope to make an in- 
crease in salaries to the extent there is any money in the budget. 

Mr. Bussey. Do these people on the staff get anything in addition 
to their salary, such as living quarters? 

Dr. Exvstap. I mentioned that we moved the faculty off of the 
campus, so we only have two of the faculty, married men, living 
on the campus now and there are some single men we moved o 
of the campus. They get board and room for $500 a year, which is an 
added inducement. However, their salary is down, so that is evened 
off in that way. 

Mr. Fogarty. What were you paying a professor in 1940? 

Dr. Evstap. I think the top salary was around $4,500 or $5,000, 
not more than that. It was not that much—$4,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. For a professor? 

Dr. Eustap. For a full professor. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not want to ask any more questions. I just 
hope you get this proposed library and schoolroom building, and I 
hope next year the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will O. K. your initial request for this additional building program and 
follow that through with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Larmon. May I simply say this, that in the departmental 
request as it appears in the presidential budget submitted this year, 
it is very clear that the needs are great, and if the bill establishing the 
new charter is passed I think that will call for and lead to a complete 
joint examination of the needs of Columbia Institute, and seeing that 
the relative responsibility for satisfying those needs is clarified. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES FOR GOVERNMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty mentioned that fact he thought perhaps 
the committee ought to put something in the report in regard to re- 
taining the services of private architects, rather than Public Buildings 
Service. It has just been brought to my attention that, in the report 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for Independent Offices for 
fiscal year 1954, they have this statement: 

In effecting a reduction of $141,370 in the estimate of $260,000 for buildings 
design, and supervision, the committee has disallowed all funds in the estimates 
for those duties on the part of Public Buildings Service which are normally per- 
formed by an architect who assumes such costs in his regular commission. Aftér 
6 years of experience, the committee feels that the Government will not only 
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obtain more economical, but better service by returning to the policy of retaining 
competitively independent architects for the design and construction of all public 
buildings. The committee has left in the bill only enough money for a minimum 
supervisory architectual staff, and places a limitation of 11 employees in the 
buildings design and supervision service. 

So, at least one committee dealing with the Public Buildings 
Service agrees with the suggestion of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, and I am inclined to agree with him also. 

Mr. Fogarty. I was just thinking out loud, Mr. Chairman. I 
think that before we do anything, we would have to go further into it. 

Mr. Bussey. It has been my impression, at least, that when you 
have any political division of government, whether it is Federal, 
State, or local, meddling in the construction business, it is going to 
cost a great deal more money than when you have it done by private 
concerns on a competitive basis. 


COST OF CONVERTING BARN TO GYMNASIUM 


There is one further thing which I would like to clear up in my 
mind. What is the minimum amount of money that is required to 
convert this barn into a gymansium? 

Mr. Exsrap. $19,000. That estimate came in yesterday morning, 

Mr. Bussey. $19,000? 

Mr. Eusrap. Yes, sir. That will put in a new floor, a new ceiling, 
heat, new doors, and lights. 

Mr. Bussey. If in the judgment of the committee and the Congress 
this $19,000 should be appropriated, that would replace the additional 
$20,000 that you requested of the Bureau of the Budget; is that right? 

Mr. Extsrap. That is right. However, it would not take care of 
our gymnasium requirements for the future, but it would certainly 
help now. We have just got to do something now. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Fernanpez. No questions. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Eusrap. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Couuins. I would like to thank you, Congressmen, all of you, 
for the privilege of being here. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 24, 1954. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, COMMISSIONER OF FOOD AND DRUGS 

GEORGE P. LARRICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF FOOD AND 
DRUGS 

WILLIAM W. GOODRICH, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL IN 
CHARGE OF FOOD AND DRUG DIVISION, OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

BUSH W. LOCKNANE, BUDGET OFFICER, FOOD AND DRUG ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEP./4RIMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


7 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Transferred from— | 
“Promotion and further development of vocational edu- | 
cation, Office of Education,” pursuant to Public Law 
286 


} 
$5, 600, 000 | $5, 200, 000 | $5, 200, 000 


Public Health Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law No, 170.|----.------- 


| 19, 800 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate_-._..-...-.....----| 5, 600, 000 | 5, 235, 200 | 5, 200, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 52,618 | 49, 000 | 49, 000 
Total available for obligation. 5,658,938 | 5,284,200 249, 000 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings___-.-.-.......-.------ —30, 688 | | 

| 


Obligations incurred. 5, 628, 250 | 5, 284,200 | 5, 249, 000 


NortEe.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. S. C. 481 (e)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
1. General enforcement operations. __-___---_-_-----------.--- | $5, 283, 638 | $4, 959, 000 $4, 924, 000 
291, 276, 200 276, 200 
3. Testing for other 52,618 | 49, 000 | 49, 000 


Obligations incurred _ __--...-.-......--.--- weecennnee| 5, 628, 250 | 5, 284, 200 | 5, 249, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent LW. 
Full-time equivalent of all other nee. 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salar 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

Travel 
Transportation of things 
Commurieation 
Rent ind sjoutility services 
Printyag and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies_.__ 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ 
Taxes and assessments 


8 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


$522, 127 
5, 628, 250 


$327, 317 


, 284, 


$341, 174 
5, 249, 000 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Reimbursements. 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account _- 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


6, 150, 377 


327, 317 


5, 611, 517 


5, 590, 174 


Total expenditures 


5, 757, 469 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


5, 259, 125 
498, 344 


CERTIFICATION AND INSPECTION SERVICES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 


$1, 092, 604 
547, 166 


$1, 045, 000 
555, 483 


$1, 045, 000 
509, 968 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


1, 639, 770 
483 


1, 600, 483 
— 509, 968 


1, 554, 968 
— 509, 968 


Obligations incurred 


1, 084, 287 


1, 090, 515 


1, 045, 000 


= || 
925 | 845 | 845 
| 2 | 1 1 
886 | 829 815 é 
_— 
eran toa $5, 420 $5, 562 $5, 666 
G8-8.2 GS-84 GS-84 
$2, 931 $2, 971 $3, 014 
CPC-3.3 CPC 33 
$4,728,813 | $4,533,800} $4,514, 000 
10, 605 4, 800 4 800 
17, 934 17, 000 17, 000 4 
CRETE 8, 846 | 7, 000 7, 000 
SSW OF 4, 766, 198 4, 562, 600 4, 542, 800 
211, 830 190, 900 184, 900 
asadddausiel 38, 732 30, 100 29, 100 
54,171 65, 300 65, 900 
to 2. 056 1, 800 1,800 
39, 792 | 33, 300 33, 300 
111, 378 87, 800 85, 000 
33, 562 26, 500 26, 500 
Subsewdnenuwe 205, 141 167, 000 161, 700 
85, 867 87, 600 87, 600 
77,113 28) 800 27, 900 
is-pabknababiobsayeaa} 2, 125 2, 200 2, 200 
5, 628, 250 | 5,284,200 *5, 249, 000 
| 
58, 938 49, 000 49, 000 
341, 174 338, 700 
4, 912, 900 4, 883, 300 
307, 400 318, 100 
= 
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Obligations by activities 


Deseription 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1. Certification services___- $964, 228 $991, 000 $945, 485 
2. Seafood inspection. ._______- | 88, 849 68, 300 68, 300 
3: awards. 31, 210 31, 31, 215 


084, 287 | 1, 090, 515 1, 045, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. 176 17: 168 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ___ 

Average number of all employees. - - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


are $4,919 $5, O71 | $5, 159 
Average grade- GS8-7.5 | GS-7.6 | GS-7.6 
Crafts, protective, and custodial | grades S: } 
Average salary. $2, 834 821 | 2, 863 


Personal services: 
Permanent ‘ 

Regulir pay in excess of 52-week base - 

Payment above basic rates 


Total services 
Trav el. 4 


Printing and 

07 Other contractual services... 
services performed by other agencies 

13 Refunds, awards, and 

Taxes and assessments __ 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year__--- 


$114, 536 $79, 656 | $78, 171 
Obligations incurred during the year__---- 


1, 064, 287 1, 090, 515 1, 045, 000 


1, 198, 823 1, 170, 171 1, 123, 171 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year... .........-.--. 79, 656 78, 171 74,171 


Total 1, 119, 167 1, 092, 000 1, 049, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations } 1, 119. 167 { 1, 016, 000 974, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... 76, 000 75, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
The committee at this time has under consideration the budget 

request for the Food and Drug Administration. 

r. Crawford, we will be very happy to hear from you at this time. 


| 
we $781, 086 $806, 100 | $784, 485 
4, 666 2, 000 | 2, 000 
ree 2,991 | 3, 100 | 3, 100 
nied 28, 248 | 15, 500 | 15, 500 
816, 994 | 826, 700 | 805, 085 
02 11, 453 | 12, 000 | 11, 000 
03 700 800 700 
& 3, 577 | 7, 100 | 7, 100 
9, 180 | 8, 800 8, 400 
4 50, 686 | 34, 400 34, 400 
: 36, 566 | 24, 500 | 24, 500 
102, 870 101, 600 | 99, 100 
q 4, 262 | 4, 500 4, 500 
z 15, 526 | 37, 400 | 17, 500 
: 31, 210 | 31, 215 31, 215 
1, 263 | 1, 508 | 1, 500 
1,084,287 | 1, 090, 515 | 1, 045, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Crawrorp. If it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I shall 
insert my prepared statement, and summarize it for the information 
of the committee. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION HEARINGS—1955 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The task of the Food and Drug Administration is to protect the publie from 
harmful, insanitary,or falsely labeled foods, drugs, cosmetics, therapeutic devices, 
and related products, and to require their informative labeling. his objective 
is sought through enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and 
four related laws (Tea Importation, Import Milk, Federal Caustic Poison, and 
Filled Milk Acts). 

The jurisdiction of the law begins with the introduction of these products into 
interstate commerce, or offer for importation into the country, and ends only 
upon sale to the ultimate consumer. It protects not only the consumer but 
relieves the legitimate producer from unfair competition by the careless and 
unscrupulous. 

Legal remedies for violations of the act are (1) seizure of the offending goods 
to prevent them from reaching consumers; (2) criminal prosecution of persons 
or firms responsible for violations; and (3) injunction to prohibit further violations. 
These proceedings are instituted in the Federal courts by United States attorneys 
on evidence collected by the Food and Drug Administration and transmitted 
through the General Counsel’s Office of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to the Department of Justice. 

We encourage producers by every proper means to comply with the law and 
to correct voluntarily undesirable conditions and practices which may lead to 
violations. The degree of compliance so induced cannot be measured but we 
know it is a highly important factor in consumer protection. 

To enforce these statutes we had on January 14 a staff of 797 employees who 
are paid from the annual appropriation out of general funds of the Treasury. 
This does not include 163 employees paid out of fees for certification and in- 
spection services, discussed later. Our enforcement staff included only 194 food 
and drug inspectors to cover the entire country. The balance were mostly 
chemists, bacteriologists, pharmacologists, microanalysts, physicians, scientific 
technicians, laboratory helpers, animal caretakers, clerical help, and administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel. Of this staff 290 were located in Washington 
and 507 in the field. 

In addition to the annual appropriation for general enforcement, we are author- 
ized to use the fees collected for the pretesting and certification of five 
antibiotics, insulin, 4nd coal-tar colors for use in foods, drugs, or cosmetics and 
for supplying inspection service to seafood packers who voluntarily subscribe to it. 
This work is financed entirely by fees paid by the manufacturers and packers. 
On January 14, the staff under this appropriation was 163, of which 130 were in 
Washington and 33 in the field, including 15 food and drug inspectors whose work 
supports the certification services. 

he field service is divided into 16 districts with headquarters at strategic points. 
Fach has its staff of inspectors and chemists and a laboratory. In addition to the 
16 headquarters establishments there are 36 other cities where 1 or more in- 
spectors are permanently assigned. All inspection work and most analytical 
work on regulatory samples is done in the field. 

All field personnel and much of the Washington personnel work interchangeably 
on all of the regulated commodity groups (foods, drugs, cosmetics), both domestic 
and import. Products requiring certain specialized analyses which field labora- 
tories are not equipped to do are sent to the Washington laboratories. The 
primary functions of the Washington laboratories are the development of more 
efficient and accurate methods of analyses; the development of food standards; 
toxicological, pharmacological, and nutritional studies of products subject to 
Ln gana and studies of the preventive and therapeutic values of drugs and 

evices. 

Because the enforcement appropriation will support only a small staff, our 
regulatory functions must be restricted to a highly selective spot-check basis. 
Careful planning is required to secure uniformity of action throughout the United 
States and to assure that violations most important to consumers receive first 
attention. 
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We are requesting for 1955 the same appropriation as that granted for 1954. 
Actually the funds for operations will be about $17,600 less because of the con- 
templated absorption of the cost of penalty mail. Further curtailment will occur 
from absorption of within-grade promotions. 

In considering the need for the requested appropriation, it is helpful to compare 
the workload and available manpower for the enforcement of the present law with 
that for the Food and Drugs Act of 1906 which it replaced in 1938. 

The act of 1938 and later amendments increased the workload several times by 
new provisions extending jurisdiction to cosmetics, therapeutic devices, and cer- 
tain types of drugs hitherto unregulated; by outlawing drugs that are dangerous 
when taken as directed by the label: by requiring adequate testing of new drugs 
for safety before marketing; by broadening the provisions on sanitation; by pro- 
viding for the establishment of food standards and tolerances for poisons, such as 
insecticidal residues, in foods; by requiring informative labeling; by prohibiting 
the retail sale of dangerous drugs from interstate sources except upon prescription; 
by regulating the sale of yellow oleomargarine in public eating places, regardless 
of whether it comes from interstate or intrastate sources; and by extending the 
sweep of the law beyond interstate transportation to cover the subject commodi- 
ties throughout channels of distribution, including warehouse and other storage, 
wholesale and retail establishments, until final sale to the consumer. 

The 1938 act was summed up by the Supreme Court in these words: ‘The pur- 
poses of this legislation thus touch phases of the lives and health of people which 
in the circumstances of modern industrialism, are largely beyond self-protection.” ! 

The personnel for the enforcement of the 1906 act had grown slowly until an 
average employment of 616 was reached in 1938. A program of expansion was 
begun to meet the augmented workload of the 1938 law which carried the average 
employment to 831 in 1941. A continued gradual expansion until the workload 
could be adequately met was planned, but with the onset of World War II these 
plans were abandoned for the duration. After V-E Day the average employ- 
ment for 1946 rose to 877 and by 1951 reached 944. A limitation imposed upon 
the appropriations spent for personal services reduced the average employment of 
1952 to 919 and subsequent budgetary cuts have brought the estimated average 
employment to 826 for 1954 and 815 for 1955. 

hrough these years the workload was further increasing by the growth in 
population, by expanding technological processes or production, and by the con- 
tinuing increase in the proportion of the total production of these commodities 
that are introduced into interstate commerce. 

Consumers spend about one-fourth of their total income for foods, drugs, cos- 
metics, and therapeutic devices. The retail value of these commodities which 
move annually in interstate commerce is about $50 billion, an average of around 
a quarter billion dollars for each inspector on our rolls. About 96,000 manu- 
facturing, processing, and warehousing establishments do a substantial interstate 
business. At our current rate of operations each of these can be inspected once 
in about 12 years. The amount of these commodities to which attention can be 
given annually through inspection of factories and warehouses and by examination 
of representative official samples from interstate shipments is less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the total interstate traffic. Official samples are collected only 
when information, usually obtained by inspection, indicates probable violations. 
Over the past several years an average of about 20 percent of the official domestic 
samples have been found so seriously in violation as to warrant court action. 
Unquestionably the work could be multiplied severalfold without approaching 
the point of diminishing returns. 

Our work is divided in three broad categories. First and most important is 
that on articles which directly menace health. Second in importance is that on 
insanitary or decomposed products, only some of which can be proved to be health 
menaces. Third is that on economic cheats and frauds like the sale of horsemeat. 
as beef, or pumping water into poultry before freezing. Work on the latter 
category has not been emphasized but is largely a byproduct of inspections to 
detect violations in the first two categories. About 20 percent or less of our total 
effort is in the third category, yet the amount saved to consumers by protection 
against these frauds is much more than the 34 cents per capita tax required to 
support the service at its present level. The more important protection against 
dangerous and insanitary products is clear added profit. 

The reduction of approximately 8 percent below the revised budget in the 1954 
appropriation has brought a corresponding reduction in inspection and laboratory 


1 U.S. v. Dotterweich (320 U. 8. 277, 64 Sup. Ct. 134). 
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work and other enforcement activities. Work on economic cheats has been sub- 
stantially reduced, as well as work on sanitation problems. With the most careful 
and efficient management those activities cannot be increased under the funds 
which we are permitted to request for 1955. We believe that every dollar re- 
quested is essential for the protection of the public health and welfare. We 
panes th continuation of the most effective use possible of whatever funds are 
anted,. 

ort the committee cares to see them, we have here a few exhibits which illustrate 
some of the major consumer hazards with which our work is concerned. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, I will make only a very brief 

statement at the outset. 
This committee is familiar with the general task that the Food and 
Drug Administration has in safeguarding the purity and integrity 
of the Nation’s food supply which moves in interstate commerce, 
and for which consumers pay annually about $50 billion, or around 
one-fourth of their total income. 

The integrity and the purity of these commodities is closely related 
to the health of our people. 

The jurisdiction of the law extends from the time these articles are 
shipped in interstate commerce or offered for import into the country, 
and ends only upon their sale to the ultimate consumer. 

The task of adequately supervising that tremendous quantity of 
food, drugs, and cosmetics is a colossal one for which we have a total 
enforcement personnel, or did have on January 14, of 797 employees. 

We have, in addition to that, 163 employees that are on the certifi- 
cation services. Of the enforcement personnel, around 200 are in- 
spectors, and they are the eyes and the ears of the service in the 
detection of food, drugs, and cosmetics, and therapeutic devices which 


are adulterated or misbranded, and the sale of which is contrary to 
the public interest, through impositions on public health and by their 
economic cheats and frauds, in certain instances. 

We are asking, Mr. Chairman, for the same appropriation that the 


committee saw fit to Five us last year, $5.2 million, and that would 


turn out to be a little bit less for personal services and operations, by 
reason of the fact that we would have to absorb something like $17,600 
in the cost of penalty mail. 

That, in a nutshell, is what we are asking for, Mr. Chairman, and 
I would be glad to answer any questions that you may wish to present. 

Mr. Bussey. In reality, it would be a slight reduction over fiscal 
year 1954, when you take into consideration the transfer, in 1954, of 
$35,200 from other appropriations, would it not? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. And then you will also, as you stated, absorb the 
penalty mail costs? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 


REDUCTION BY GRADES AND LOCATION 


Mr. Bussey. I note that the reduction in the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954 was taken entirely in the field and in the lower grades 
here in Washington. 

The detailed tables of positions show 68 positions in grade GS-13 
and above in Washington in 1953 and exactly the same for 1954, 
although the total number of positions was reduced from 925 to 845. 

In what grades was that reduction in positions taken? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. They are mostly in grades 5 and 7—the least 
experienced employees and those who could be dispensed with without 
the losses that would have been incurred in getting rid of more expe- 
rienced employees. 

A great many of the more experienced employees did take reductions 
in grade. 

The reduction was not confined to the Washington office alone, but 
was brought about on a uniform scale in Washington and the field. 

Mr. Bussey. Was there any reduction in the higher grades? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Assistants to the Chiefs of field districts. I 
think some eight of these officers in the different districts were reduced 
from grade 13 or 12 to grade 11. 

Mr. Bussey. But, there were no reductions in grade 13 and higher, 
in the Washington office? 

Mr. Larrick. I could summarize just what the reductions were. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Do you have that information, Mr. Larrick? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir; I have it. 

Mr. Bussey. That is fine. Will you present it to the committee? 

Mr. Larrick. In grade 12, Mr. Chairman, there were 11 positions 
abolished, The net effect, when you abolish 11 positions, as you know, 
the 11 do not get fired, but, say, a grade 11 bumps a grade 9, and it 

oes on down the chain, and finally the fellow that gets out is the 
paid employee. 

However, there were 11 grade 12 positions abolished. 

There were 2 grade i1 positions abolished; there were 5 grade 9 
positions abolished; there were 25 grade 7 positions abolished; there 
were 3 grade 6 positions abolished; there were 7 grade 5 positions 
abolished; there were 5 grade 4 positions abolished; there were 13 
grade 3 abolished, 1 grade 2, and 1 grade CPC-6; 6 grade CPC-3, 
and 1 CPC-2. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you give me the breakdown of that same type 
for the Washington office? 

I take it that what you have given us is for the entire Department; 
is that right? 

Mr. Larrick. That is the total; yes, sir. 

In this number of 11 in grade 12, that was divided as 2 depart- 
mental and 9 in the field. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, just confine it to the Washington office. 

Mr. Larrick. All right. There were 2 in grade 12; 4 in grade 
11; 6 in grade 7; 3 in grade 5; 7 in grade 3; 2 in grade CPC-3, and 1 
in grade CPC-2. 

Mr. Bussey. How many positions do you have in the Washington 
office in grade 13 and above? 

Start at the top, and give me the top grade, and take them right 
-s down through the entire line, and let us see what has happened to 
them. 

Mr. Larrick. We have one medical director in grade 16; two 
associate commissioners in grade L5. 

Mr. Bussey. In grade 16 there was no reduction; is that right? 

Mr. Larrick. I should say that Mr. Crawford is in grade 17. I 
am in grade 16. 

Mr. Bussey. Tell me about the other grades. 

Mr. Larrick. We have 1 medical director who is a GS-16: 2 asso- 
ciate commissioners 
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Mr. Bussey. Tell me what happened as to those positions. 

Mr. Larrick. These are all the same. 

Mr. Bussey. All grade 13’s and above remain the same? 

Mr. Larrick. Mr. Busbey, you are correct. There was no change 
in the number of positions in grade 13 or above. 

Mr. Bussey. How many positions do you have in grade 13, and 
above, in the Washington office? 

Mr. Larrick. I would have to add it up here. I have them all 
listed here, job by job, but I do not have the total. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all right. Just place the summary in the 
record. 

Mr. Larrick. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Distribution of budgeted positions at civil-service grades GS-13 and above between 
departmental and field services 


Appropriation 


Salaries and expenses: 
Departmental: 
GS-17. 


Total salaries and expenses 


Certification and inspection services: 


Total certification and inspection 


Total, both 
De tmental, GS-13 and above... 
Field, GS-13 and above 


Total food and drug 
Grand total, both appropriations, all grades_..__..__.__- 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON UPGRADING 


Mr. Bussey. Did you read this paragraph on upgrading in last 
year’s committee report, Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I did, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would aad a little repetition here, and I 
am going to read it again in order to place it in the hearings: 


The committee is very much concerned with the general tendency in both the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
continuously upgrade jobs and to apply reductions in personnel primarily in the 
lower grades. 

It was found that there are several bureaus in these Departments that have 
more than doubled the percent of personnel in the top civil service grades in the 
past 5 years, and in 1 bureau the number of positions in the 5 top grades was 5 
times as great in 1952 as in 1947, even though the total number of jobs decreased. 


| 1958 | 1954 | 1955 

Field: 7 

12 11 il i 

| 1101 | 1017 | 1013 j 
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If this trend continues, the committee will give serious consideration to placing 
a limitation in the bill next year to force corrections. 

Following the general pattern, again we come to the proposition of 
the reduction all being made in the lower grades. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Do you mean in grades below grade 14? 

Mr. Bussey. In grades 13 and above there has not been any reduc- 
tion at all. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 


REASON FOR REDUCTION IN LOWER GRADES 


Mr. Chairman, may I say that the people who occupy the grades 14 
and above are mostly men who have attained distinction in their 
scientific fields or in their administrative services in the field work of 
this organization; that these grades were allocated to these positions 
before the reduction occurred, and that while we considered all of these 
grades in connection with reductions, it was our firm conclusion that 
the reduction in funds did not result in a reduction in responsibility 
sufficient to warrant a classification downward under the Reclassifica- 
tion Act by which we must be guided, and in comparison with the 
classifications of Government services generally of a similar kind. 
We believe the record will show that our people are not overgraded. 

Let me point out that this reduction to which the committee referred 
in its report of last vear on upgrading came about through a deliberate 
policy that was followed through the war years, from 1942 to 1947 
or 1948, of holding back on promotions, ignoring the Classification 
Act, because we thought that was the proper thing to do during the 
exigencies of wartime conditions. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was extremely anxious to maintain desperately needed inspectors 
and chemists so as to cover as large a segment as possible of the 
obligation that is ours under the law and to protect the public as well 
as we could by trying to maintain a maximum of men in those grades. 

We found ourselves, at the end of the war, with only 2 percent of 
our budgeted positions in GS-14, or above, as compared with sub- 
stantially higher percentages in practically every other agency 
throughout the Government. 

Mr. Larrick. That is, other agencies which had scientifie personnel. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; who had scientific personnel, and who have 

roblems that were comparable to our mie, Soa It was recognized 

v everyone that the Food and Drug Administration had been over- 
conservative. We were then in competition with other Gover: ment 
agencies, and we also had the normal amount of attrition coming from 
offers from industry. 

Our turnover had been very low through the years, and it was 
beginning to speed up. In mere self-defense and in observation of 
the Classification Act requiring equal pay for equal work, we started 
this program of upgrading, to which the committee’s attention was 
drawn. 

Even today the percentage in those grades in the Food and Drug 
Administration is not out of line at all with the percentage of those 
grades in other governmental organizations where similar problems 
exist, and where a good part of the staff is scientifically trained. 

Mr. Bussey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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LOCAL AND FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY REGARDING UNLAWFUL DRUG 
SALES 


Mr. Bussey. I am going to refer to page 9 of the justifications, and 
read the first 

Barbiturates, sulfonamides, benzedrine, sex hormones, abortifacients, and 
similar drugs cause direct injury and sometimes death, when used improperly or 
to excess. Some are dangerous because unintelligent use may result in the de- 
velopment of drug-resistant bacteria. Some release the user from inhibitions 
and are thus responsible for crime. The courts are consistently giving more 
severe sentences for illegal sales of drugs in violation of the act. This is driving 
the illegal traffic underground and makes more difficult and complex the develop- 
ment of court cases. In 1953, 115 violations of this provision of the act were 
referred to the General Counsel for prosecution and 111 prosecutions were termi- 
nated. During 1953, 25 man-years of inspectional time were used for this project, 
with a similar estimate for 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Crawford, is not this primarily a local problem rather than an 
interstate problem? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is a joint problem between local and Federal 
officials. The Congress in enacting the Durham-Humphrey amend- 
ment in 1951, reaffirmed a provision of the basic law of 1938, under 
which interstate commerce was controlled, but which extended Federal 
jurisdiction from the time of the introduction of these articles in inter- 
state commerce until they finally were sold to the consumer. 

The theory back of that was not to oust State jurisdiction but to 
join with the States in the control of these problems where the com- 

ined forces of Federal, State, and local people is not enough ade- 
quately to cope with the problem. 

The theory back of the extension of this control was that it profits 
nothing for the Congress to safeguard these things while they are 
rolling in the channels of interstate commerce, to safeguard them for 
the benefit of the consumers, if abuse is to be permitted after the 
interstate journey is completed. These cases that are referred to 
here are on products which originated at interstate points. 

There is the closest sort of cooperation and collaboration between 
ourselves and the States who have officers working in this field, but 
unfortunately, there are not enough working in this field to more than 
scratch the problem. We are not doing any great amount of work in 
those States that are active init. As a matter of fact, there are onl 
4 States in the Union which put in more than 1 man-year on this 
particular problem. The rest of them have either no enforcement at 
all or only a very small amount. We have tried to encourage the 
States to develop their own programs which would take care of this 
type of violation, because it is more local in character than it is inter- 
state in character, notwithstanding the fact that all the drugs we 
work on come from interstate sources. 

The moment that that can be done, we will be glad to reduce our 
work to the extent that they are able to take over, and we have 
announced that in our talks with State officials. 

Mr. Bussey. What position do the States take, with regard to 
assuming this responsibility? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, for one thing it is rather a technical type of 
investigation that is required, and they have to develop their people. 
We have done a good deal by way of assisting in training them for 
developing this type of case. They are anxious for us to help them in 
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the development of these cases. We have never started a case of 
that kind except where there has been a complaint or an appeal, 
usually from local officials, such as the police departments, or the 
health officers, or from physicians. We do not go out and look for 
these cases, but we are taking on some of them. We cannot take on 
all of the complaints we receive, by any means. 

Mr. Larrick. Mr. Busbey, could I illustrate how big this prob- 
lem is? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrick. I have here, Mr. Busbey, a statement by Mr. Hall 
who was involved, as you remember, some months ago, in a very 
infamous kidnaping and murder case. Hall and some woman were 
involved in that, and they killed this child. 

Well, when the Federal Bureau of Investigation was investigating 
that case they told us as a matter of cooperation that when Hall was 
arrested and when Mrs. Heady was arrested, that in Mrs. Heady’s 
pocketbook was a 100-tablet bottle of these amphetamines mentioned 
in the first paragraph of the statement you read. 

So, after Hall was convicted, we went to the penitentiary—to the 
death cell—and got a signed statement from him. Hall, like many 
other criminals, had used this benzedrine to stimulate him to kidnap 
the child, and later used it to stimulate him to kill the child. 

In most States where the pharmacy boards would like to do some- 
thing about this problem and would like to take over from us—and we 
would like to turn it over to them, as Mr. Crawford said—usually 
less than 1 man-year would be put in on the work. 

Many times the man’s job is to collect the licenses from these phar- 
macists and to see that they are registered. He knows all the 
pharmacists by their first names in the State, and when he goes in, 
and as an ordinary customer, he cannot develop this kind of case. 

We think eventually the thing that you are driving at should be 
accomplished, and eventually the control of these drugs should be 
very much like narcotic control, with the State taking over as much 
of it as it can, and we taking over the rest. 

However, in the meantime, when you have these terrific public 
abuses, we think that the public would be terrifically harmed if we 
created a vacuum by being required to step out of the picture. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know of anything that is being done to try 
to have the States assume more responsibility for this work? 

Mr. Larrick. We tried to get them to take it over, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you do? 

Mr. Larrick. Well, we have gone to all the boards of pharmacy 
within the last year to ask them how much they could do, and how 
much they are doing. Ina few places they are beginning to be active. 
New York City is active, and New York State is active, but again 
they do not have the facilities that are needed in every State. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I was driving at. 

What is being done to get the State legislatures to set up these 
facilities within the States? 

Mr. Larrick. We feel that we have done about all we can when 
we go to the State enforcement people. 

e do not believe it would be proper for us to go to the legislature 
in the States. 
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Mr. Bussey. I do not think so, either, but certainly this seems to be 
primarily a State and local problem and something should be done to 
get the States to assume this reponsibility. 

Mr. Larrick. They had a meeting of State secretaries here in 
Washington within the month, and I would say that there is a senti- 
ment beginning to be built up, largely because they desire to be regu- 
lated by local people rather than by people from Washington. 
However, I do not think there is going to be a fast evolution in this 
regard. I think it will be a very slow process. 


SUCCESS IN PROSECUTING DRUG CASES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Crawford, out of these 111 prosecutions, that 
were terminated, how many were terminated successfully, and how 
many were unsuccessful? 

In other words, how many cases did you win, and how many cases 
did you lose? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not recall that we lost a single case, Mr. 
Chairman, during the year. 

Mr. Larrick. We would want to check that, but that is my recol- 
lection, also. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not think we lost a single case, sir. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted:) 

Of the 111 over-the-counter cases terminated in fiscal 1953, 5 were terminated in 
favor of defendants. 

In 4 cases, motions to dismiss were granted, the 2 courts involved holding that. 
the pleadings failed to state offenses under the laws of the United States. These 
cases were brought before Congress enacted the Durham-Humphrey amendment 
which was expressly designed to made certain that the illegal sale of dangerous 
drugs which had moved in interstate commerce would be prohibited. Because 
the law had been amended these cases were not appealed by the Government. 

The fifth case was nolle prossed as one of the defendants had died and the 
United States attorney felt it inequitable to proceed against the surviving 
defendant. 

Mr. Crawrorp. These cases are very serious, Mr. Chairman. 
They have to do in every instance, practically, with a background 
of illness or death or association with crime. 

Just as Mr. Larrick has pointed out in the Hall case, Hall told 
our operative that he would not have had the nerve to go through 
with that crime if he had not been supported by the amphitamine 
that he was taking, and he had gotten that upon an illegal sale. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, of course, when a store sells such drugs illegally 
that is certainly a violation of State and local law, I should think. 

Mr. Larrick. In some cases. The State laws vary greatly, but. 
most States do have some law of some kind or shape. 


GRAIN 


INSPECTION 


Mr. Bussey. It is my understanding that you have stopped the 
inspection of grain? 

Mr. Crawrorpb. For the time being we have stopped inspecting 
grain, although we are inspecting grain elevators and mills. 

Mr. Bussey. As for the inspection of grain to find whether it is 
suitable for human consumption, you are not doing anything at the 
present time? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. We are not doing any of that at the present time, 
although, as I say, we are inspecting the elevators for sanitary condi- 
tions, and we are inspecting the mills. 

Mr. Bussey. When you were inspecting grain you found quite a bit 
of contamination from rodents and insects; did you not? 
Mr. Crawrorp. We did. 


INSPECTION OF OTHER FOODS 


Mr. Bussey. What other types of food are you inspecting at the 
present, time? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We are inspecting, to some degree, practically all 
the types of foods that move in interstate or import traffic in this 
country, Mr. Chairman. 

The problem varies widely as between different types of food. 
A problem which cuts across practically all types is the matter of 
sanitation, contamination with insects, or rats and mice, and birds. 
That is the biggest single problem that exis's. It cuts across the entire 
field of foods and, to some extent, across the field of drugs and cos- 
mestics also, because the law also prohibits unsanitary conditions in 
plants manufacturing those articles. 

Mr. Larrick. We have some exhibits with us, which show typical 
cases. 

Mr. Bussey. The thought that was running through my mind 
was this—and I am not advocating that you discontinue the inspection 
of these other foods—if you can discontinue the inspection of grain, 
why could you not discontinue the inspection of these other foods? 

Mr. Larrick. The discontinuance of the inspection of wheat was 
a temporary affair. 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY GRAIN INSPECTION 


PROBLEMS 


Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, there is a committee that bas been 
appointed to make recommendations in that regard, and may I ask 
Mr. Crawford to describe that to you? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The committee was appointed at the time that 
inspection was discontinued, to study the problem of grain sanitation 
as related to regulatory operations, and to make recommendations to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, concerning the nature of the problem, and the steps 
that should be taken to correct it. 

That committee has held several meetings, and it is now submitting 
a report to the two Secretaries with its recommendations. So, as 
Mr. Larrick has indicated, that stoppage was merely a temporary 
stoppage. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 


REQUEST OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET AND DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Crawford, what was your total request of the 
Bureau of the Budget? 


Mr. Crawrorp. $5.2 million, I think it was. 
Mr. Fogarty. You asked the Bureau of the Budget for $5.2 million? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask the agency for? What was your 
top budget figure? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We asked the Department for about $6.5 million. 

Mr. Foaarry. $6.5 million? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. So, the Department cut you $1.3 million? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, what would you have done with this $1.3 
million? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We would have strengthened our work straight 
across the board, in all the areas where public protection is required 
from adulterated or misbranded food, drugs and cosmetics, and 
related products. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, the people of the country would be 
receiving next year much better protection than they are receiving at 
the Eso op time, if you had this money available? 

Crawrorp. That is right. There are some 96,000 establish- 
ments who are putting substantial amounts of production into inter- 
state commerce and we are able to give attention only to about 9 per- 
cent, I believe it is. 

Yes; 9 percent of those establishments. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that all? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is all. 


PROPOSED STUDY OF FOOD AND DRUG ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, the Secretary will 
appoint a group of outside consultants to consider the degree of 
enforcement and the areas of enforcement that properly go with the 
responsibility of the Department, and the matter of the degree of 
ee, Such a group will be appointed, and will advise the 

ecreta 

Mr. Foaarry. The degree of enforcement, did you say? 

Mr. Larmon. Yes, sir; the de 

Mr. Foaarry. The degree of en enforcement. I thought that was 
fairly well spelled out in the law in 1938. 

1en did we amend this law? In 1950, or in 1951? 

Mr. Larmon. The basic law was passed in 1938, and there have 
been some 6 or 7 amendments to the law since that time. 

Mr. Focarry. Strengthening the act each time? 

Mr. Larmon. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the point I am leading up to. Congress 
has been trying to strengthen the enforcement under this act, and 
now there apparently is some question or someone is questioning the 
judgment of Tess. 

Mr. Larmon. No, sir; not in any way. The number of inspectors, 
the number of examinations and so on, could, as you know, go clear 
to the degree of examining every sample, I mean a sample 0 every- 
thing produced, so that the amount of inspection, obviously, can 
vary from one extreme to the other. 

Mr. Focarry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Focarty. Since I have been a member of this committee we 
hardly cut this appropriation at all until last year. This committee 
cut this appropriation, I think, over $600,000. I was very much 
opposed to that. If 1 remember, we came out in conference with 
$5,200,000 instead of $5,650,000 that was requested. 

I talked to many Members of Congress and they seemed to be of 
the opinion that this is a very necessary arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Many of them compared the responsibility of this agency 
with the FBI. It is the only agency in Government to which the 
people of the country can look for protection with regard to the food 
they are consuming and drugs and cosmetics that they are using, and 
new ones are coming into the field by the thousands every year; is 
that true? 

Mr. Bussey. Would you disregard the work of the State public 
health services and the public health services of the big cities? 

Mr. Fogarty. No. But I would hate to tell my people in Rhode 
Island that I voted to cut the services of this Agency and that I was 
taking away some of the protection that they had had in previous 
years. I do not believe that the people would send me back here. 

Mr. Bussey. You would not say to the people of Rhode Island 
this was the only agency that they had to look to? 

Mr. Fogarty. The only Federal agency, just like the FBI is the 
only arm of the Federal Government that goes into many types of 
criminal cases. 


RESULT OF REDUCTION IN 1954 APPROPRIATION 


What has happened in this fiscal year because of this cut of over 
$400,000 in the Food and Drug Administration? What have you had 
to curtail because of this cut? 

Mr. Crawrorp. First of all, there was a curtailment of manpower 
proportionate to the cut. 

Mr. Fogarty. In what areas? 

Mr. Crawrorp. In all areas. I think there were some reductions 
in all the areas, either by dismissals or by transfer. The principal 
effect it had, of course,-was to cause a shifting of the areas of operation 
within the three major classifications of the food and drug problems, 
which we set up in the order of priority. 

The first of those is violations which relate directly to public 
health—violations which will impair health. 

The second category is that relating to filth and decomposition, 
which may or may not, involve danger to health. 

The third category is the economic cheats and frauds. For ex- 
ample, the needling of a 10-pound turkey with 2 pounds of water, and 
its sale at regular turkey prices at 12 pounds. 

We have had to make some shifts within those three categories. 
We do not feel we can reduce the amount of work we have been doing 
on those things which directly affect health, and so we are trying to 
maintain the same level on that that we had in the preceding years. 

We have cut to the bone, practically, all of our work on economic 
cheats and frauds. But since we were not doing too much of that in 
the first place, that cut was insufficient, so we have had to cut some of 
our work on filth and decomposition. 
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Mr. Focarry. That is not a very healthy situation; is it? 

What about the increase in population as we go along? Does that 
have any effect upon your workload? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Definitely. The population is growing. That 
increases the amount of commodities that are being shipped within 
the jurisdiction of the act. We are having also a growth, year by 
year, in the proportion of the total commodities, foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics, which are shipped in interstate commerce. ‘That is due to 
the development of transportation and distribution systems. 

Mr. Fogarty. With the cuts in appropriations and with the 
population increasing, the quality of inspection in what you are 
doing is going down hill? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. Our manpower has been dropping off for 
some 2 years now since there was a limitation put upon the amount 
which could be expended for personal services in the appropriation 
for 1952. 

GRAIN INSPECTION 


Mr. Fogarty. Why was this inspection of wheat curtailed or 
stopped temporarily? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Because of apprehensions, particularly on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture, that the whole program of the 
economic movement of wheat might be badly upset by the pressures 
of regulatory action at the levels which the Food and me Adminis- 
tration was then operating under. It was thought that by reviewing 
those levels and interpreting that in terms of the amount of wheat 
that would be affected, both moving in private channels and bei 
taken over by the Commodity Credit Corporation, that some leve 
of operation could be devised by this committee which was appointed 
for the task which would permit regulatory measures to be brought 
into effect and at the same time not upset the economic structure 
of the grain trade. 

Mr. Fogarry. In other words, they think allowing a little more 
dirt and filth to get into the grain will not kill anybody? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not know what recommendations this com- 
mittee will come up with. . 

Mr. Fogarty. You can supply for the record the standards that 
you have been using for the inspection of grain. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We were using as a criterion for seizure action on 
grain the level of one rodent pellet per pint of grain. An examina- 
tion was made by probing different parts of a car of grain to get a 
representative sample and then mixing and quartering and dividing 
down and getting a pint from each of about 9 or 10 different spots in 
the caneall We had not begun action on insect-infested grain. We 
have been studying that program, but that had not been begun at 
the time this work was turned over to the advisory committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you completed that study? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The committee is now rendering a report. 

Mr. Foearry. To whom? 

Mr. Crawrorp. To the two Secretaries. 

Mr. Fogarty. But you people have completed that study of 
insects? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is one of those never-ending studies. The 
real problem, Mr. Fogarty, is to find methods for the appraisal of 
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insect-infested grain, simple methods that can be used at the country 
elevator so everybody from the initial source of wheat on through can 
readily determine what its status is. That is a very difficult technical 
problem, to work out methods of that kind. 

Mr. Foaarty. To keep the committee informed, would you tell 
us, when this problem has been disposed of, what you people have 
recommended and what the committee has recommended and what 
the final action is? 

Mr. Crawrorp. You would like for the Department to advise the 
committee of the conclusions? 

Mr. Focartry. What you recommended and what the results were 
of this committee study, when that has been accomplished. 

Mr. Larmon. The Department will gladly do that. 


WORK REQUIRED BY NEW DRUGS 


Mr. Focarry. The new drugs coming onto the market, especially 
since the war, have increased your waroed tremendously, have they 
not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. This has been referred to as the golden era 
of therapeutic agents. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you tell us something about some of the 
problems? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The manufacture, testing and appraisal of new 
drugs is a very complex and very difficult thing, particularly since 
the type of products used are widely varying in their composition 
and in the accuracy with which they may be manufactured, and the 
diseases for which they may be intended run the whole category of 
diseases of mankind. 

These drugs are tested first by the manufacturer on laboratory 
animals. Before that, is the chemical testing to be sure about the 
composition and how it can be made of a satisfactory degree of 
purity. Then it is tested upon animals to get the reaction of animals 
and to find out what its toxicity is, what its dangers might be so far 
as those animals reveal by experimentation, and then frequently, and 
perhaps usually, test animals are inoculated with some disease or- 
ganism and are treated with the drug to see what effect it may have 
on the disease. If those results are promising, then it is tried out 
clinically under the direction of expert physicians. Usually there is 
an attempt made to get a large number of people with an adequate 
number of controls. Groups are made up of people suffering from 
some type of disease. The groups are set up to be as nearly alike as 
possible, and to one group is given a drug which gives promise from 
animal experimentation, and the therapeutic effects, if any, are care- 
fully appraised and compared with the condition of the group that 
the drug was not given to. It is in that tortuous fashion that these 
new drugs are brought into being. 

The Department’s obligation is that when this work has been done 
it must appraise the sufficiency of the work to determine the safety 
of the new drug under the conditions for which it is to be recommended 
by the manufacturer. That is a precaution that was set up in the law 
back in 1938 to insure that new drugs were adequately tested before 
they were placed upon the market. That legislation was stimulated 
by the elixir sulfanilamide incident where a drug which had not been 
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tested even by the use of a single mouse before it was put on the 
market, resulted in more than one hundred deaths. 

Mr. Focartry. Who discovered that? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Do you mean sulfanilamide? 

Mr. Focarty. Who discovered the cause of the death? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We got word of it through telephone calls, first, 
from physicians in Oklahoma whose patients had reacted adversely, 
to the American Medical Association, who in turn called us about it. 
We immediately sent an inspector. 

Mr. Focarry. The American Medical Association called you? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, and we immediately sent inspectors from 
our Kansas City district down to Oklahoma, and we also sent inspec- 
tors to the factory located in Bristol, Va.-Tenn., to check from that 
end, and through a period of 2 or 3 months of intensive work, day and 
night work on the part of a great many of our inspectors, who worked 
on this thing trying to retrieve these prescriptions, some of which 
were written for people in the backwoods. There were some of 
them in the mountains of Georgia where they had to use a mule to 
finally get to some of the residents. The stuff was so lethal that every 
effort had to be put out to get it from these people before they used 
it and killed themselves with it. 


SEIZURES 


Mr. Fogarty. Every once in a while during the course of a year 
I read where there have been some canned foods or other food products 
seized. Have you had anything like that on a large scale in the past 


year? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Do you mean seizures? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have had quite a number of seizures. Also, 
so-called recall programs, where mistakes have been made in manu- 
facture, or where they get the labels mixed up sometimes and the 
right label on the wrong package, or where something has gone wrong 
with a food—it is decomposing and may be dangerous. 

There were during the last fiscal year, I believe, 52 recalls, 40 drugs 
and 12 food. Some of those involved nationwide combing of the 
markets to get those things off. 

Mr. Foaarry. How would those things be recalled or seized, if it 
were not for the Food and Drug Administration? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It would be up to the local officials entirely, and 
they would be operating at quite a disadvantage because there should 
be some central control over that sort of thing. The control really 
starts at the plants where the shipments begin. That is the point 
where you get a record of all shipments. Then the inspectors send 
out the information about where the shipments have gone, and where 
there is something dangerous Federal, State, county, and city officials 
are - informed and brought in so as to sweep the articles from the 
market. 

Mr. Foacarry. Suppose this committee decided to give you $500,000 
in addition to what you are asking for, do you know offhand how you 
would use that? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would recommend to the Secretary we make a 
straight-across-the-board extension of our work. 
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Mr. Focarry. More strict enforcement and more inspection? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Wider coverage. 
— moeanry. Which, in turn, would give better protection to the 

eople? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We are looking at less than one-tenth of 1 percent 

of the total supply. We believe that coverage could be expanded to 

advantage. Of course, we recognize, as the chairman has pointed 

out, we must live within the limits of the budget. 

Mr. Focarry. I agree with that. 

I have never seen any justification yet for cutting back this program. 
I do not think anybody has ever shown we have reached the peak 
where we should start cutting back our inspections. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have not reached the point of diminishing 
returns. 

Mr. Focarty. That is definite? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is definite. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. No question. 

Mr, Bussey. That would hold true for most programs, would it 
not! 

Mr. Focarty. This affects what you and I eat, the drugs that we 
take when we are sick, it protects everyone and this is a case where the 
individual cannot protect himself. We are dealing with human lives 
now. I think the best example is when the American Medical As- 
sociation appeals to a Federal agency to send inspectors in, like the 
case you mentioned. 

I notice on page 2 of your statement you say that the 1938 act was 
summed up by the Supreme Court in these words: 

The purpose of this legislation thus touches phases of the lives and health of 
the people which in the circumstances of modern industrialism are largely beyond 
self-protection. 

That was in 1938. I would presume since the war the circumstances 
of modern industrialism have increased? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The problems have multiplied very greatly. 
Mr. Fogarty. Multiplied since they issued that statement. 


RECOURSE TO COURTS BY BUSINESSES AFFECTED 


I suppose that you have many requests via members of Congress to 
check this, that, and the other for their constituents who have made 
complaints because of some ruling that you have made? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; we have a great many inquiries. 

Mr. Fogarty. Any manufacturer of a drug, or a canner, or other 
erson affected by your regulations, has recourse to the courts, does 
e not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Always. 

Mr. Focarry. Your decision is not final? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. You make a determination that the label on this 

can is misleading, and he has the right to go to court if he disagrees? 

Mr. Crawrorp. He does in every instance. All of our cases are: 

brought through the Federal courts by the United States attorneys 
who try the case upon evidence that has been supplied by the Food 
and Drug Administration. We cannot prosecute a case ourselves. 
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Mr. Focarry. In other words, there is not anything dictatorial 
about your organization at all? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not atall. It is a straight, clean-cut enforcement 
law, but we try to bring about compliance by informing manufacturers 
in every way we can about what the law requires. The great bulk 
of American manufacturers want to comply with the law if they 
know what it is, and are conscientiously doing so. Our problem 
would be beyond all control if that were not true. We do have a 
relatively small fringe of the careless or unscrupulous who upset the 
applecart, not only for the consumer but for the legitimate manu- 
facturers. We are getting a great deal of support in our work from 
industries who are subject to this law. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought that was the way that it worked out. 
The legitimate manufacturer wants to cooperate with you and live up 
to the law? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not only that, but he is supporting us in every 
way that he can. 

Mr. Foaarry. He does not want this competition from these so- 
called illegitimate manufacturers who are turning out something that 
is not up to standard or good for the people of this country? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

: Mr. Fogarty. So he would want these laws to be enforced, would 
e not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. He is helping in every way he can. 

Mr. Focartry. That is the large majority of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is the overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think that is all. 


HISTORY OF 1955 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Fernanpez. How much did you say the agency asked the 
Department for? 
Mr. Crawrorp. $6,500,000 in round numbers. 


(Nore.—The actual request to the Department was $6,710,000.) 


Mr. Fernanpez. And they cut that down to $5,200,000? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What did the Department ask the Bureau of the 
Budget for? 

Mr. Ke tty. $5,200,000. 

Mr. Frernanpez. So that the responsibility for fixig that amount 
rests with the Department and not with the Bureau of the Budget; 
is that right? 

Mr. Ke.y. In a broad sense, that is right. It would be my under- 
standing that the problem was distribution within an overall ceili 
of the Department, and this was the allocation made to the Food an 
Drug Administration. 

Mr. Fernanpez. We have been so careful here about who speaks 
for what and I just wanted to know. 

Mr. Foaarry. It is the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that is responsible for the cut. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it not be correct to say that they are responsi- 
ble indirectly because there was a ceiling put upon the Department? 
If they had not cut this, they would have to make the cuts ome place 
else. That goes back to the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mr. Focarry. The ceiling is just a figure to shoot at, of course. 
They can go to the Bureau of the Budget and sell them on an increase. 
They do that frequently. 

r. Bussey. | think that is a perfectly legitimate objective of the 
Department. Sometimes the Bureau of the Budget listens to them 
and gives them an increase, and at other times they reject the request 
for an increase. I still think it is nov fair to put the blame entirely 
on the Department. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. I am not trying to put the blame on anybody. 
I am trying to give the credit. The point is, we as members of 
Congress are responsible for either adequate or inadequate enforce- 
ment. People give us the credit or they blame us. We, in turn, 
cannot properly legislate unless we can get the information as to 
whether this is adequate or inadequate. When we ask the Assistant 
Secretary here, he says he cannot tell us what he thinks about it, 
he can only speak for himself and not the Secretary, and I am trying 
to find out whether the Department itself thinks it is adequate or not. 
If the Department is under a ceiling and they explain to us that they 
are, and that for reasons of economy and because of the ceiling they 
have to cut it so much, then of course we have something to go by 
and upon which to base our judgment. I think that is only fair. 

Mr. Larmon. The Department, of course, did operate in degree 
under a ceiling, and there was a responsibility in the Department 
imposed upon us to develop a budget which fitted into the President’s 
general concept. 

Secondly, may I say flatly for the Department that the Department 
does feel it is responsible for this acutely, and there is no question in 
regard to their desire to carry out the will of the Congress in regard 
to the proper enforcement. 

There is simply opportunity for varying judgment, varying opinion 
upon the degree of the number of persons and the degree of enforce- 
ment required. The Secretary soon will appoint a group of consult- 
ants who will advise her in regard to their recommendations as to 
what the proper degree of enforcement is. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. | think it is very fine that we are going to have 
another board, or advisory committee, to give more study to this. 
Such boards and commissions have given a lot of study to most 
everything in the last 2 years, and I hope to good purpose. 


ADEQUACY OF CURRENT YEAR’S FUNDS AND BUDGET REQUEST 


I take it then you still say you are not in a position to tell us, 
either of your own knowledge, or speaking for the Secretary, whether 
keeping this amount of $5,200,000, in the light of last year’s experience 
of $5,200,000, cripples the enforcement. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think, Mr. Fernandez, that Mr. Larmon 
should be required to answer that because he is obligated to do things 
according to the ceiling, and what they have to operate with. The 
Bureau of the Budget says, “Here is the ceiling and you have to 
operate under that.’’ He does not have any choice after that decision 
is made. 

Mr. Fogarty. Certainly they have a choice. 

Mr. Fernanpez. My observation is that Mr. Larmon is well able 
to take care of himself. He does not have to get the chairman to 
answer for him. I have asked a question. If the chairman rules 
that I cannot have an answer to it, that is something else. 
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Mr. Bussey. I will not so rule, but I would certainly like to take it 
under advisement. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I| think that the question is fair. We are entitled 
to know whether, because of our efforts at balancing the budget and 
Rotting a certain economic pattern of retrenchment, we are going a 
ittle too far in this particular agency. It is an important agency. 

Mr. Bussey. It is an important agency, ‘but I am glad to know 
that someone is concerned with balancing the budget, because from 
some of the interrogations this morning I thought you were going to 
try to increase the budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. I might say, at that point, as far as increasing the 
budget is concerned, you can quote me on the floor as saying that I 
am for increasing this particular budget. I am for increasing to a 
proper level, any budget in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that has to do with human beings and human lives. 

You, in the administration that is presently in power, can cut these 
funds that affect the health and welfare of the people of this country 
on the basis of balancing the budget, if you want to. I am not going 
to be part and parcel of any move like that to balance the budget. 

Mr. Bussry. I want to say for the record too, there is nothing to 
indicate that I would take the opposite view of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Fogarty. We cut this appropriation this last year $650,000 
with no justification at all. There was not one word of justification 
in the hearings a year ago to cut that one dime. 

Mr. Bussey. I voted to cut the appropriation last year. In my 
opinion I was justified. 

Mr. Fogarry. I am sick and tired of hearing all of this talk about 
balancing the budget, and doing it at the expense of the health of 

eople living today and people who are not yet born. If that is to 
~ the policy of this administration, we ought to make it plain to the 
people of this country just what we are doing. 

Mr. Bussuy. Will the gentleman from Rhode Island tell me how 
he voted on the foreign-aid bill? 

Mr. Fogarty. Lhave voted for and against them. When I thought 
they were needed and when I thought they were right I voted for 
them. 

Mr. Bussey. If we cut out some of this foreign-aid business we 
would not have to be arguing about $500,000 here or $1 million there 
for these worthwhile programs. 

Mr. Fogarty. You cannot balance what Congress does on foreign 
aid against what affects people here at home. 

Mr. Bussey. It affects us in trying to preserve the economy of this 
country, and somebody has to suffer. 

Mr. Fogarty. The obligation of this committee is to hold hear- 
ings, and then in their own judgment, on justification, cut, raise, or 
leave as is the amounts that are presented to us. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the prerogative of this committee, to make 
recommendations. 

Mr. Foaarry. I do reiterate what I said a while ago, we cut this 
appropriation over $600,000 last year and there was not one word of 
justification in the hearings that were held to justify such a cut. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And that was the first time that the appropriation 
was cut any significant amount. Now, you have had 1 year’s ex- 
perience under that cut. I think it is fair for this committee to learn 
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from these men whether they have found that to be crippling or not. 
That is all that I am trying to find out here. 

Mr. Larmon. May I say for the Department, in the opinion of the 
Department it is not crippling the program. 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Fernanpez. Have you received more than the usual number 
of complaints from the public about the administration of this 
department in the last year? 

Mr. Larmon. I cannot reply to that because I have not that 
knowledge. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Is there anybody present here who has that 
knowledge? If not, I have. I have received more complaints about 
that this year than I ever had before, and they all want to know why 
we are doing this. I would like to know why we are doing this so that 
I can intelligently reply. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield briefly? Would you accept 
the suggestion that they supply for the record, the number of com- 
plaints they received last year and the number this year, so we can 
see what the trend is? 

Mr. Fernanpvez. If the list includes the character of the complaints; 
yes. 

Mr. Bussey. How would you differentiate the character? I do 
not know what the gentleman from New Mexico means by character. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It would be very expensive. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Did I understand you to say that it would be 
very expensive? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Frernanvez. I would rather have the money spent for enforce- 
ment. I will not ask for that then. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have those figures available? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, we do not. We would have to review all of 
our files for 2 years. 

Mr. FerNnanpez. Are you getting more complaints than you 
used to? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not think that I can answer that question 
with any degree of assurance. We have not thought of it in quan- 
titative terms. We have always gotten complaints. 


PROPER DEGREE OF ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. In reply to a question by Mr. Fernandez, you said, 
“No; the department has not been crippled by this cut.” “But the 
population has been increasing. The number of personnel to carry 
out this work has been cut, so am I right in coming to the conclusion 
that the degree of inspection has gone down, the number of inspec- 
tions has gone down percentagewise? 

Mr. Larmon. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. So the answer would be ‘No; it has not been crippled, 
but it is not as good as it was.” 

Mr. Larmon. Not as complete as it was. : 

Mr. Fogarty. Whichever way you want to say it, it is quite all 
right with me. To my mind, anyway, the people are getting less 
inspection than they were a year ago because of the fact that there has 
been a cut in personnel. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. Was it satisfactory? 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary is appointing a group 
of prominent consultants to advise and recommend what is the 
proper degree. 

Mr. Frernanpez. That is the only thing you can say in answer to 
that kind of a question? 

Mr. Larmon. I replied previously that there could be varying 
opinions. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I understand that. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? Let me put it this way: 
The Food and Drug Administration has come in here with a budget 
request for the fiseal year 1955 in the amount of $5,200,000. Now, if 
in the judgment of the committee we were to double that to 
$10,400,000, it would still not be as complete as you would like to 
have it, and you could still make further inspections beyond what 
that amount of money would allow, could you not? 

Mr. Larmon. Yes. There still would not be complete enforcement. 

Mr. Bussey. You still would not arrive at the point where every- 
thing was being done to insure proper inspection of every company 
and commodity, even with double the amount of money, is that not 
a correct statement? 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. So it follows that, while the Congress made a modest 
cut last year, it was not crippling due to the increased efficiency of the 
Department during the past year. 

Mr. Larmon. Yes. 


ABILITY TO TAKE CARE OF ALL SERIOUS SITUATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Has any serious situation been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Food and Drug Administration during the present fiscal 
year of 1954 that you were not in a position to adequately take care of 
with the staff of men that you had? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I hardly know how to interpret the term 
“serious,’”’ Mr. Chairman, There have been a number of things 
that we have not been able to take care of where we have been asked, 
both by representatives of industry, and by State officials and others, 
to do something about them. ost of that, however, has been in 
the economie field. 

Mr. Bussey. Oh, sure, they will make use of any Federal agency 
to do their work for them but I am talking about a serious situation 
like the event in Oklahoma that you spoke of earlier. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If something that serious came along, we would 
drop everything else. We would drop our filth and decomposition 
work and everything else to do that sort of a job. 

Mr. Bussey. I recall sometime ago there was quite a scandal in 
the papers and some people were indicted. Whether or not they 
have been brought to trial I do not know. It was in regard to wheat 
in some city in Texas that was supposed to be exported to foreign 
countries. What do you know about that situation? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That was not an action under the food and dru 
law. That was under some laws enforced by the Department o 
Agriculture. I do not know just what, but it had something to do 
with export quotas. 

Mr. Bussey. That unfit wheat in our country, as I recall, was 
brought in from Canada, was it not? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. It was brought in as unfit wheat, but the interpre- 
tation of that term in the law as it applies to wheat will permit the 
importation of such wheat for feeding purposes. That is quite a 
different thing from the interpretation placed upon it under the food 
and drug law. Wheat that had been frost damaged, and light and 
shriveled grains, and that sort of thing, was involved in the most of 
that wheat that was brought in and it was not a matter of contamina- 
tion with filth, or anything of that kind. 


DETAIL BREAKDOWN OF POSITIONS ABOLISHED 


Mr. Bussey. Will you supply for the record the grades and classi- 
fication of those 80 people who have been separated from your Bureau; 
and indicate which were in the Washington office and which were in 
the field offices, please? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Titles and grades of Food and Drug positions abolished at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1954 following reduction in appropriations 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Grade | Number 


Chief of branch 


Chief of branch____- Gs-12 
Pharmacologist 


Statistical clerk 
Cle 


Assistant chief of district 


1 

Assistant to chief of district__ i 7 
3 4 
Assistant to chief of district...__- 


Norte.—The net changes between 1953 and 1954 in budgeted positions, as shown previously herein, do- 
not necessarily agree with the above, primarily because of the requirement that positions be shown in 
the budget at the grade prevailing the major part of the fiscal year. 

f the above, 63 incumbents were actually separated from the “Salaries and expenses’’ appropriation 
rol] and 17 were transferred to other positions, mostly at lower grades. 


Title 
FIELD 
| 
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Mr. Focarty. As I understand it, because of the reduction in 
you had to separate from the service 80 positions. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Something like that. 

Mr. Focarry. In round figures, and you have kept the best 
qualified men. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have. 

Mr. Focarry. And they are in the upper grades. 

Mr. Crawrorp. They are. 

Mr. Focarty. Mainly because of their qualifications and experi- 
ence, which is highly technical. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right, and the grades have not been diluted 
down to the average, because we have not appointed new people to 
the lower grade, grade 5, in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Focarry. As I remember, you let the less experienced people 
go and kept the more experienced who are in the higher grades. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The people who had the longer training and were 
the more effective operators are the ones we tried to keep. 

Mr. Focarry. I do-not think this committee would expect you to 
downgrade people, either; I hope it is not the intent of this adminis- 
tration to downgrade people, especially when the cost of living has 
reached an all-time high. But you did downgrade some people? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We removed them from grades which in specific 
instances were as assistants to the field district chief. The amount 
of work that he was able to do with his force after reduction in force 
was somewhat less and he could do without this assistant, so he was 
removed from that higher grade job and placed in an operating job 
at a grade below that. 

Mr. Larrick. And then the man he replaced would be fired. 
If you take a grade 13 and abolish the job, then since he has more 
years of service, and so forth, he bumps a man out of an 11, and then 
the man who is an 11 bumps the man who is a 7, and the man who 
is a 7—— 

Mr. Bussey. What it amounts to is not downgrading but, due to 
civil-service laws regarding seniority and their rights of bumping, 
they take a lower grade rather than be out of a job? 

Mr. Crawrorp. And the man at the bottom of the totem pole 
gets fired. 

Mr. Focarry. So, if you let 15 in grade 5 go, it does not necessarily 
mean that the cut in the first instance was in grade 5, but it could 
have been in grade 8, 9, 10, or 12. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think that is a reasonable way of doing it. I was. 
just thinking about this hullabaloo about upgrading employees in 
this Department. It seems to me, as a Member of Congress, if our 
appropriation for clerical hire was cut, [ would want to keep my top 
man. My top man is the most important man in my office, he is 
the man who gets the most money, and he is the fellow who would 
be the last to go and the last to take a cut. If I had tolay off anyone 
in my office, it would be the last one in who would likely be at the 
lowest grade. In industry | have, in union contracts, seniority 
rights as far as the reduction of jobs is concerned. 
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So I just cannot see why everybody gets excited about upgrading 
in this particular program. When there is a layoff, it comes in the 
lower grades through no fault of your own, but because of civil-service 
regulations and the Classification Act a man in a high grade can 
eventually bump somebody out of a job in grade 5. 

Mr. Larmon. May I express the hope of the Department that no 
limitation will be placed by the committee with regard to the grades 
at the top level. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope not. You have to have experience, training, 
and background, and you cannot get many people to take a job of 
this kind in the Federal Government unless you pay them a decent 
salary. 

Mr. Larmon. That possibility was mentioned earlier, and I just 
wanted to mention that, 


EFFECT OF REDUCING APPROPRIATION BELOW BUDGET 


Mr. Fernanpez. Would the effect be very drastic if this commit- 
tee, in its wisdom, reduced the figure to $5 million, in other words, 
reduced it $200,000 more? 

Mr. Bussey. I think that question ought to go to Mr. Crawford, 
who runs the program. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think he can ask anybody he wants. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; anybody can answer the question. That is the 
rule of the committee. I just thought Mr. Crawford was the logical 
person to be asked a question of that kind. 

Mr. Foaarry. It seems to me that Mr. Fernandez has a right ta 
demand an answer from anyone he wants. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely he has. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Cannot I ask Mr. Larmon that question? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely; go ahead. 

Mr. Larmon. In the judgment of the Department, a further 
reduction of $200,000 would be inadvisable; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanvez. What would be the effect; why would it be 
inadvisable? Iam really trying to find out. 

Mr. Larmon. Because the present personnel is, I think, essential 
to us for enforcement. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Would I be justified in implying from what you 
have said that you have already been cut far enough? 

Mr. Larmon. In my judgment, it should not be cut below the 
present level. 

Mr. Fernanprez. Do you have anything to add to that, Mr. 
Crawford? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No; I have no desire to add anything to that. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, thank you. 
(Norr.—See page 34 for statement of the Secretary on this subject.) 
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Monpay, Marcu 29, 1954. 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


WITNESSES 


DR. CHARLES E. BUKBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT 

DR. PAUL B. CORNELY, MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

HENRY H. BAIRD, BUDGET AND FISCAL DIRECTOR 

DR. JACK MASUR, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 

RALPH BAHN, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
MEDICAL SERVICES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $3, 104, 000 
Transferred from ‘Promotion and further development of 
voeational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 
Public Law 286 2, 650 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 3, 106, 650 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 732, 737 798, 700 


Total available for obligation 3, 593, 487 3, 905, 350 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. —5, 529 


Obligations incurred 3, 587, 958 


Norte.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for care of patients (32 D. C. Code 317-320). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


funds: 
1. Maintenance and operation, inpatient services: 
(a) General hospital 
(6) Tuberculosis hospital 
2. Maintenaneevand operation, outpatient services 
3. Trainirg program 
4. Administration 


Total appropriated funds 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
1. Maintenance and operation, inpatient services: 
(a) General hospital 
(6) Tuberculosis hospital 
2. Maintenance and operation, outpatient services 
4. Administration 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources 


Obligations incurred 


1, 120, 000 : 
i 
Se | 3, 905, 350 4, 000, 000 i 

f 

ss batalla $1, 663, 600 $1, 903, 968 $1, 629, 636 

emeae 463, 453 473, 484 447, 982 

aaa hla 247, 671 241, 190 276, 629 

231, 118 243, 656 207, 795 

I ae 249, 379 244, 352 227, 958 

2,855,221 | 3, 106, 650 2, 880, 000 

Soild 427, 186 489, 603 635, 040 

a 118, 703 122, 200 173, 600 

ci oamedl 63, 748 62, 299 107, 520 

ci sag 59, 352 62, 299 115, 360 

nineidhs 63, 748 62, 299 88, 480 

| 3, 905, 350 | 4, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Summary 0, Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions. ___.______ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions......______ 
Average number of all employees__._._.._.....-.-- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: ¢ 
‘Average salar 


$3, 784 
GS-4.5 


Personal service obligations: 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Other payments for personal services...._- 


$2, 390, 172 
216, 436 
10, 017 

82, 957 
104, 174 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 
funds: 

Travel____- 
Communications services 
Rents and utility services_................. 4 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies_____ 
Supplies and 
‘Taxes and assessments ag 


tal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - 


Total appropriated 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
01 Personal services 
05 Rents.and utility 
07 Other contractual 

08 Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


748,072. 818, 475 1, 147, 965 
15, 335 19, 775 27, 965 
732, 737 798, 700 | 1, 120, 000 

3,905,350 | 4,000, 000 


2, 915, 804 3, 184, 775 
60, 78, 125 
2, 855, 221 3, 106, 650 
582, 472 602, 027 2, 685 
17, 586 17, 571 25, 76 
9, 526 86, 260 48, 160 
112, 109 98, 240 143, 360 
26, 379 14, 377 25, 000 


3, 587, 958 | 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years___.........____- 
Reimbursements 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account______| 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year... 


Deduct: | 


Obligations incurred during the --| 


| 
$522,076 | $375, 450 
3, 587,958 | 3, 905, 350 
4,110,034 | 4, 280, 800. 
4,307 
732, 737 798, 700 
1, 750 |..... 
375, 450 
2,915, 700 | 


404,100, 
3, 078, 000 | 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: } 
Out of current 
Out of prior authorizations... 


434, 857 


2, 702, 550 
375, 450 


45836—54—pt. 


744 744 744 
164 178 134 
844 857 | 897 
| $3, 721 $3, 784 
c | || 
F $2, 919 $2, 958 $2, 958 
CPC-3.2 CPC-3.2 CPC-3.2 
$2, 424, 760 $2, 532, 557 
253, 356 352, 072 
10, 298 11, 100 
84, 040 87, 365 
112, 246 186, 631 
a 2, 803, 756 2, 884, 700 3, 169, 725 
2, 221, 284 2, 282, 673 2, 267, 040 
572 600 600 
692 535 620 
e 15, 926 18, 550 18, 900 
by 70, 141 70, 129, 66, 590 
, 2, 732 3, 650 3, 650 
"0 37, 123 339, 985 124, 685 
a 11, 055 11, 355 11, 355 
441, 654 387, 960 376, 640 
, 104, 167 58, 888 72, 830 
| 10, 458 10, 450 10, 450 
| 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. 
| 
$404, 100 
4, 000, 000 
4, 404, 100 
1, 120, 000 
409, 100 
| 2, 470, 900 
| 404; 100 
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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
This morning we have before us the 1955 budget for Freedmen’s 
Hospital. Dr. Burbridge, we will be glad to hear your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Bursrincge. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
on March 3, 1865, Congress passed an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a bureau for relief of freed men and refugees.”’ In 1866 construe- 
tion of what was then known as the Freedmen’s Hospital Asylum was 
begun. Freedmen’s Hospital, as it was later called, operated under 
the supervision of the War Department from 1866 until June 23, 1874, 
when it was transferred to the control of the Department of the 
Interior. From 1874 to 1940 it remained under the Department of 
the Interior and on June 30, 1940, through Reorganization Plan IV, 
it was transferred to the Federal Security Agency. Since that time, 
its functions have been administered under the direction of the 
Administrator, and more recently under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, through the Suregon General of the Public 
Health Service. Freedmen’s Hospital has now grown to the point 
where it has an extensive medical service program on both in- and 
out-patient services and in addition to a number of educational 
activities serves as the major teaching facility for the Howard Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

Freedmen’s Hospital presently consists of a general hospital with a 
total of 347 beds and 51 bassinets; a tuberculosis hospital consisting of 
135 adult beds and 15 pediatric; and an outpatient department com- 
posed of 36 organized clinics and 2 emergency operating rooms. 
Upon this institution falls responsibility embracing four basic fune- 
tions: (1) Care of the ill and injured; (2) the training of physicians, 
nurses, and other adjunct professional and technical personnel; (3) 
cooperating with public health agencies in preventing disease and 
promoting health; and (4) aiding in the advancement of medicine 
through scientific research. 

Funds for the direct operation of Freedmen’s Hospital are derived 
from three sources, namely: (1) By direct appropriation of the Federal 
Government; (2) by payments received from in- and out-patients; 
and (3) reimbursements received from the District of Columbia and 
other localities for the care of their indigent patients. 

The budget before you reflects a decrease of $226,650 in recom- 
mended appropriated funds and represents no change in the basic 
functions of the hospital. However, it should be pointed out that 
these estimates propose an increase of $94,650 in total available funds. 
This increase in available funds places no requirement for additional 
appropriations inasmuch as it is absorbed by an anticipated increase 
of $321,300 in reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 

The increase in available funds will provide means whereby the 
hospital might continue the service for tuberculous children and at 
the same time permit the reopening of a pediatric ward in the General 
Hospital, which has been closed for over a year during the renovation 
of certain areas in the building. 

About a year ago, the operating-room activities were moved to one 
of the two pediatric wards in the general hospital in order to vacate 
the surgical suite for alterations and renovations. Some of the chil- 
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dren displaced by this move were placed on the other pediatric ward, 
creating an overcrowded condition. Tuberculous children then hos- 
pitalized in the general hospital and the personnel caring for them 
were moved to an area for children in the TB hospital which area had 
never been opened due to the lack of personnel. Eight children were 
originally transferred but the number has now grown to 13. It is not 
considered to be desirable to transfer these tuberculous children back 
to the general hospital. However, it is essential that the pediatric 
ward in the general hospital be reopened for other medical conditions 
of children as soon as certain renovating projects necessitating its use 
by other clinical services are completed. The reactivation of this 
ward will require additional personnel and supplies but will accom- 
plish three important objectives in the care of our patients: 

1. Relieve crowded conditions on the pediatric service in the general 
hospital. 

2. Permit the continued care of tuberculous children in an area 
originally designed for the treatment of such cases. 

3. Provide a sufficient number of pediatric cases to meet the require- 
ments of accrediting bodies for the teaching of doctors and nurses. 

In addition to the funds being requested to reactivate the afore- 
mentioned ward, these estimates include funds for additional per- 
sonnel to staff the laboratories and outpatient services of the hospital; 
increased student trainee enrolments and adjustment of student 
stipends; inclusion of funds for the purchase of employee uniforms; 
and the replacement of nonfunctional and additional equipment. 
All of these increases are totally offset by additional reimbursements 
to the appropriation and the elimination of certain nonrecurring 
repair projects to our buildings resulting in a net decrease in appro- 
priated funds. 

During the past year, concerted attention has been given to reim- 
bursements to the appropriation. Specifically: 

1. Based on patients treated in the hospital who are bona fide 
indigents of the District of Celumbia, the hospital has included 
$432,000 as reimbursements from this class of patients. This repre- 
sents an increase of $132,000 in funds to be received from the District 
of Columbia for the care of indigents at Freedmen’s Hospital. 

2. These estimates reflect an increase of approximately $173,000 
to be earned from regular paying cases. The adjustment in reimburse- 
ment from this source is projected on the basis of a proposed increase 
in hospital rates. 

3. The budget for 1955 reflects an estimated increase of approxi- 
mately $17,000 from income from the States for the care of their 
certified indigents in Freedmen’s Hospital. For the past several 
years concerted efforts have been made to effect collection from the 
States for services rendered to their indigent residents. Last year, 
there were formal contracts with Arlington and Fairfax Counties, Va. 
Now, in addition, there is a contract with Montgomery County, 
Md. and arrangements are in process with Fauquier and Prince 
William Counties, Va. 

I might add, Mr, Chairman, that since this statement was written 
the contracts with Fauquier and Prince William Counties have been 
consummated. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Burbridge. 
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I am sure you appreciate that the last part of your statement is 
welcome news to the committee, because we have for several years 
been exploring that situation rather carefully. I am glad to see that 
some results are being obtained as a result of the recommendations of 
the committee. 

1955 BUDGET REQUEST 


Your request for fiscal year 1955 is for $2,880,000, which is $224,000 
less than the appropriation for 1954. Is that correct? 

Dr. Bursripee. Yes, sir. It was $3,104,000 for 1954 and that 
projected for 1955 is $2,880,000. 

Mr. Bussey. For how much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. Bursringe. The original amount requested of the Bureau of 
the Budget was $3 million. 

Mr. Bussey. The request was for the $120,000 more than was 
allowed by the Bureau of the Budget. For what, specifically, had 
you intended using that money? 


ESTIMATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Dr. BursrinGce. The difference between the $3 million and the 
$2,880,000 does not affect the total available fund of $4 million which is 
being projected as our budget. What happened was that the Bureau 
of the Budget, instead of recommending $3 million, recommended an 
increase of $120,000 in anticipated reimbursements, which served, of 
course, to reduce the recommended appropriation to $2,880,000. So 
actually nothing will be lost if all reimbursements are realized. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your personal opinion as to how that calcula- 
tion might come out at the end of fiscal year 1955? 

Dr. Bursrince. This program of $1,120,000 as a target for reim- 
bursements is a very ambitious one, we think. 

Mr. Bussey. Was that amount established before the contracts 
with Fauquier and Prince William Counties were entered into, or did 
that anticipate those contracts being signed? 

Dr. Bursringe. I think that amount anticipated the contracts 
being signed. Of course these whole estimates, I might point out, 
depend upon our being successful in prosecuting this program. This 
program anticipates a 40-percent increase in reimbursements over the 
prior year, which is a rather ambitious objective. 

Mr. Bussey. On the face of it, I would agree with that statement; 
on the other hand, you have not had these contracts in prior years 
that you will have in fiscal 1955. 

Dr. Bursrivce. That is true. 

Mr. Bussey. So whether it is really ambitious, or not, is some- 
thing it is difficult to foretell, as I see it. 

Dr. Bursringe. I would like to say that certainly the hospital is 
anxious to see if we can reach this target, and we are going to make 
every effort to do so. 


PATIENTS FROM NEARBY COUNTIES 


Mr. Bussey. Referring to this situation regarding the counties 
where you have contracts, how many patients from each of those 
counties have been cared for during the calendar year 1953? 
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Mr. Barrp. We tried to develop our statistics as a result of the 
last hearing. We have the first 5 months’ experience in calendar 
year 1953. However, we do have some more recent figures. For the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year 1954—that will be July 1 through 
December 31, 1953—I have a complete breakdown of ‘the number 
of patient-days of care rendered patients in all localities—District, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the other States. 

Mr. Bussey. That is for the last 6 months of calendar year 1953. 

Mr. Batrp. Yes, sir; this current fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that would be of value to the committee; so 
at this point in the record I will ask that a table be submitted to show 
the patient load from these counties for the last 6 months of calendar 
year 1953. 


Norte: The requested information has been consolidated with additional data 
requested later in the hearing. The consolidated statistics appear at page 197. 


FREE CARE OF DISTRICT PATIENTS 


Mr. Bussey. How many patients from the District of Columbia 
did you care for who were nonpaying patients and for whom you 
received no reimbursement from the District government? 

Mr. Barrp. In the first 6 months of this fiscal year, we had 4,170 
patient-days in the general hospital for which we ree eived no reim- 
bursement, and 1,847 patient-days in the TB hospital for which we 
received no reimbursement whatsoever from the District. 

Mr. Bussey. According to my calculation, that makes a total of 
6,017 patient-days. 

Mr. Barro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that there should be enough appro- 
priated in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act each year to 
take care of all of the District of Columbia patients that cannot pay 
their own bill. 

Mr. Barro. I might say that in the present District appropriation 
there are $300,000 available to them for reimbursement of Freed- 
men’s Hospital for the care of indigent patients. In fiscal year 1952 
the District of Columbia ran about $11,000 deficit; in fiscal 1953 it 
was approximately $31,000. 

We have made a projection for the current fiscal year based on the 
first 6 months’ treatment for indigents, and it will be approximately 
$145,000 deficit in the D. C. appropriation. They will only have 
$300,000 available to them. 

Mr. Bussey. Under the present system, you either have to come 
in before this committee for the deficit, or the hospital has to suffer; 
is not that right? 

Dr. Bursrince. In a sense, yes. However, I would like to point 
out that elective admissions account for only a small part of all District 
of Columbia indigent cases. We are taking care of many people who 
are emergency cases who come to us and we have to accept them, be- 
cause they are in acute stages of illness. There is very little we can 
do about not taking such cases, but it mounts up in patient-days. 

Mr. Bussey. I would not want you to turn down such emergency 
cases, because I think that is what a hospital is for. 

Dr. BursrinGe. Surely. 
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Mr. Bussey. But I still think some adequate appropriation, in the 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, should be made to take 
care of that patient load they they do not take care of at the present 
time. It is their responsibility. 

Is it your estimate, then, for 1955 that this $145,000 figure you gave 
me would be what would be saved in this appropriation if the District 
of Columbia reimbursed you for all of its nonpaying patients? 

Dr. Bursringr. No, sir. We have projected $432,000 for 1955 
which amount was our best estimate of what we felt the District of 
Columbia would have to pay to use our facility. This is an increase 
of $132,000 over this year’s amount of $300,000. Now the figure of 
$132,000 which we projected for 1955 is comparable to the figure of 
$145,000 of which Mr. Baird spoke. The latter amount is the deficit 
they are running on a per annum basis in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. I, for one, am not going to penalize the hospital in 
any way, shape, manner, or form, but I do think we ought to call it 
to the attention of the proper subcommittee that adequate funds 
have not been budgeted in the District appropriations. 

Dr. Bursripas. I agree. 


FREE CARE OF PATIENTS FROM ADJOINING COUNTIES 


Mr. Bussey. Of the patients received from these various adjoining 
counties, how many paid their own bill? 

Mr. Bairp. I can give you a breakdown of our payload: 74.9 
percent of the paid load came from the District of Columbia; 7 
percent came from Maryland; 9.7 percent came from Virginia; 7.7 
percent came from other States, and 0.7 percent came from foreign 
countries—India, Liberia, China, and so forth. 

Mr. Bussey. But that does not reflect the percentage of patients 
from adjoining counties that paid their bills. 

Mr. set That is the breakdown of our total pay patient cate- 
gory. We had a total of 30,544 fully paid patient days for the first 6 
months of this fiscal year. The percentages I just gave you are a 
split between the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and other 
States and foreign countries. 

Mr. Bussey. How many patients were cared for who made no pay- 
ment fe Freedmen’s Hospital either through the counties or os 
vidually? 

Mr. Barirp. We received no reimbursement whatsoever for 26,735 
patient days. In the full pay category there are 30,544 fully paid 
patient days; 2,801 part pay patient days; 16,098 patient days for 
which we received reimbursement from the District of Columbia; 353 
patient days of care rendered reimbursable cases from the States; and 
26,735 from which we received no reimbursement whatsoever from 
any source. 

fr. Bussey. Would you prepare for the record a table showing 
the breakdown between the District and these adjacent counties? 

Mr. Barrpv. Would you want it for each county, because it is quite 
a lengthy list? , 

Mr. Bussey. No; just for the adjacent counties. 

(The requested information follows:) 
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Freedmen’s Hospital—Patient days maintenance (excluding newborns), July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1953 


Free— 
= — Tote | Grand 
total 
(1+2+5) 


Full pay | Part pay 
Location Certified 
cases 


Noncer- 
tifled 
cases 


(3) (4) 


District of Columbia__._--- 22, 5g 1 16, 098 


States: 
Maryland (500 or more patient-days): 

Anne Arundel County 
Baltimore City 
Charles County 
Montgomery County ! 
Prince Georges County 
All other (less than 500 days) 2_- 


Total Maryland - - 


Virginia (500 or more patient-days): 
Alexandria City... 
Arlington County !_- 
Caroline County 
Fairfax County ! 
Fauquier County |. 
Loudoun County_--- 
Prince William County !._____--- 
All other (less than 500 days) 3. 


Total Virginia 
All other States 
United States compensation cases__. 
Foreign 


2,801 | 16,451 | 26,735 | 43, 186 76, 531 


Grand total__. 30, 544 | 


! Hospital has reimbursable agreements for care of their indigents. 
2? Includes patients from 6 counties or independent cities. 

3 Includes patients from 39 counties or independent aities. 

‘ Includes patients from 29 States. 

5 Includes patients from 7 foreign countries. 


NONRECURRING EXPENSES 


Mr. Bussey. Now on page 7 of the justifications, the $253,400 for 
some special repair and alteration work is obviously a nonrecurring 
cost which you had in 1954 but won’t have in 1955. Are there any 
other such reductions? 

Dr. Bursringe. There is one other. There is a small decrease due 
to increased deductions for quarters and subsistence, of $3,425. 
However, the elimination of the item renovations to buildings repre- 
sents the one large item of reduction. 


UNIFORMS FOR EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bussey. Now on page 9 you ask for $17,500 for uniforms. 
What kind of uniforms does this amount cover? 

Dr. Bursriper. This amount covers uniforms for interns and 
residents, for hospital attendants, for cleaning personnel, domestic 
attendants, and for dietary workers. I think that covers the group. 
> Mr. Bussey. How many employees all together would that cover? 
You might put the breakdown in the record at this point. 

Dr. Burprince. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 


) @ (2) (5) (6) 
6, 017 22, 115 45, 443 
f 81 45 0 478 478 | 604 
7 201 158 0 546 546 | 905 
3 669 108 |} 0 1, 540 | 1, 540 | 2, 317 
; 259 7 127 720 747 | 1,013 
q | R34 679 0 4, O16 4, 016 | 5, 529 
| 97 19 0 584 | 2700 
| 2,141 1,016 27 7, 884 | 7,911 | 11, 068 
4 = = = = = —— 
469 60 0 630 630 | 1,159 
: 572 80 220 40 760 | 1,412 
( 16 121 0} 400 | 400 | 537 
5ll 18 106 305 411 940 
136 14 0 706 706 | 856 
43 144 0 775 775 | 962 
192 124 0 448 448 | 764 
1, 025 321 0 2, 445 2, 445 33, 791 
' ea 2, 964 882 326 6, 249 6, 575 10, 421 
2, 368 441 0} 5,998 | 5,998) 48,807 
) 0 | 0 0) | SAL | 541 
, - | 202 3 0 46 46 5251 
4 
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Freedmen’s Hospital— Types of personnel to be furnished uniforms and quantities 
to be purchased 


Number 
Number of of sets of 
employees uniforms 
peremployee 


Dietary: 
Cooks and bakers 
Ward maids 
Pharmacy: Pharmaceutical aides 
Physical medicine: Physical therapist aides 
X-ray: X-ray attendants 
Laboratories: Laboratory attendants 
Buildings and grounds: 
Nursing: Hospital attendants _- 
Trainees: 


BS we BSS 


to 


Mr. Barro. I might add that that is the initial cost of setting up 
the program. The recurring cost will be approximately $5,000 a year. 
The reason why it is $17,500 the first year is the program is just 
beginning. The amount of $12,500 is for initial equipment and an 
additional $5,000 is estimated for the first year’s replacement cost. In 
future years it will be just a replacement of uniforms. 

Mr. Bussey. For what employees do you have uniforms now? 


Dr. BursripGe. The hospital does not supply uniforms now. We 
have permissive language in our appropriation language which states 
“for expenses necessary for furnishing, repairing, and cleaning wearing 
apparel used by employees in the performance of their official duty.” 

everal years ago we attempted to buy uniforms without specific 
funds for that purpose, out of our supply and equipment accounts, 
and we found we could not do it; so we stopped buying any uniforms 
at all. We have found out, however, over that period of time that 
the employee group in our hospital and the interns and residents have 
not presented the appearance they should and we feel the condition 
of the staff in terms of wearing apparel is one which no hospital would 
want and from the standpoint of sanitation we felt we were obligated 
to provide uniforms if at all possible. 

So we have requested in our budget estimate this year a sum of 
money which would permit us again to purchase uniforms without 
deducting the funds from other supply accounts. 


POLICY IN MARINE HOSPITALS 


' Mr. Bussey. What is the policy of the Public Health Service in 
ard to providing uniforms in their marine hospitals; do you know? 
a BursripGe. I would rather have Dr. Masur answer that. 
Dr. Masur. We have not been able to supply uniforms to the de- 
ee we think we should, because we have not been allowed. We 
elieve this provision might have special significance in the case of 
Freedmen’s Frospital because of the fact it is 1 of the 2 important 
teaching centers in the United States. 
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We believe, also, it would be fair to say from the morale point of 
view and from the general tone of conducting educational services 
for training doctors, dentists, nurses, and health personnel of various 
sorts, that this is a very valid kind of thing that ought to be done, 
particularly in a teaching hospital. 

These people will, after all, be going out all over the country and 
the standards which they acquire in this hospital will be the kind of 
things they will carry with them. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it customary for private hospitals to furnish uni- 
forms for their employees? 

Dr. Masur. In the bulk of hospitals throughout the country it is 
to a degree, but it varies considerably. I have had a staff looking 
into that and find that some of the States do not have it for their 
hospitals; but I believe I would say in hospitals in general there is a 
trend more and more toward providing uniforms for their personnel 
in certain departments. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Would you elaborate a little on the training program 
of Freedmen’s Hospital that is set forth on page 19 of the justifications? 

Dr. BursrinvGr. Freedmen’s Hospital has a training program which 
embraces a number of professions and seeks to train not only doctors 
in undergraduate and graduate medical education, but also dental 
interns, student nurses, dietetic interns, pharmaceutical interns, 
administrative residents, clinical psychologists, and students in med- 
ical technology. We have a number of programs that are approved 
for training in the specialties for doctors. In fact, we have 11 pro- 
grams. I will name them: Dermatology and svphilogy, internal 
medicine, neurology, obstetrics and gynecology, ophthalmology, 
orthopedics, pediatrics, pulmonary diseases, radiology, general sur- 
gery, and urology. 

Mr. Bussey. You have an increase here of a little over 25 percent, 
from $305,955 to $413,155 in this training program. Why is this 25- 
percent increase over 1954 necessary? 

Dr. Bursrince. The increase is composed of two things. First 
there is a slight increase in the number of trainees for 1955 being re- 
quested. This increase would come to about 9.5 man-years in en- 
rollment of student personnel, which would include administrative 
interns, student nurses, medical interns, and residents. That is one 
phase of it. That would amount to $27,014 in order to increase the 
enrollment by 9.5 man-years. 

The other portion of it is for the purpose of increasing the stipend 
of this grade of personnel who have had no salary increase at all and 
which we feel, for the most part, are having a very difficult time going 
through their period of training with the sum of money which ts far 
too low to meet their personal needs. Therefore, we are requesting 
an increase in the stipend in addition to the increase in enrollment. 


INCREASE IN STIPEND 


Mr. Bussey. Tell us briefly about this increase in stipend. To 
what does that amount in dollars and cents for the different positions 
in the training program? 
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Dr. Bursrivgr. The increase in stipend amounts to $71,702 
and is to be applied to various categories of trainees to whom the 
hospital pays a salary. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a breakdown for the various classifica- 
tions? 

Dr. Bursrivgr. Yes, sir; we have a breakdown in terms of the 
salaries. 

Mr. Barro. I can give you that. 

Mr. Bussey. I am just trying to get an idea of the present stipend 
as compared with what the stipend will be if this is allowed. 

Mr. tly Before I give these figures, let me say these rates have 
already been approved by the Civi Service Commission. 

Mr. Bussny. Please supply the table in the record. 

Mr. Barro. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Freedmen’s Hospital—Schedule of present and proposed stipends for student trainees 


Present Proposed 
Type of trainee stipend stipend 


Administrative resident 


2, 746 4, 200 


Mr. Bussey. Now what is the source of supply for these trainees? 
Dr. Bursrinegr. The trainees come to us on a national basis from 
the whole United States. And if you are interested particularly in 
the source of medical trainees, we have the medical director here, 
Mr. Chairman, who could give you the specific information in that 
area, Dr. Cornely. 

Dr. CorRNELY. a terms of the house staff residents and interns, it 
may be said that our program is open to anybody in the United States. 
These individuals generally come from approved medical schools in 
the United States; however, most of our interns and residents have 
come from Howard and Meharry which, as you know, train the largest 
percentage of Negro medical individuals. So I would say that at the 
present time most of our medical men come from that group. But 
there is no reason whatsoever why we would not admit individuals 
from any other institution, and we have admitted them. 

Mr. Bussey. What does the number of trainees from the various 
schools of Howard amount to for 1954 compared with previous years? 

Dr. Cornety. I can only speak for the medical group. In terms 
of the resident staff, we have had no difficulty obtaining individuals 
from the two institutions. In terms of interns, we have had some 
difficulty, because there has been a great deal of competition in trying 
to obtain interns over the United States, because there are many more 
positions than there are graduates of medical schools. But I would 
say the percentage has remained approximately the same for the last 
several years. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the other schools, like dentistry and 
pharmacy? 
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Dr. Bursrince. All of our trainees in pharmacy, I would say, for 
the most part come from the Howard University School of Pharmacy. 
That is also true of dentists. 

Dr. Cornety. That is true. We only have two dental interns 
every year and those generally have come from Howard or Meharry. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bunge. On page 70 of the committee print, I note there is 
quite an increase in the item “Other payments for personal services.” 
It is increased from $112,246 in 1954 to $186,631 in fiscal 1955. 
What does that entail? 

Mr. Bairp. That is the training figure, if I am not mistaken; that 
is the figure we were just talking about. 

Mr. Buper. That would take care, then, of the increase in salaries 
reflected here. 

Mr. Barro. That is right. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Bupae. On the same page of the committee print, under the 
heading ‘Reimbursements from non-Federal sources,” item 01 shows 
an increase of reimbursements from non-Federal sources of roughly 
$300,000. Would you put in the record a table as to just where that 
income is derived? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. I can say, briefly, it is derived from three 
sources—payments from regular pay patients; reimbursement from 
the District of Columbia, and reimbursement for State cases, and in 
the application of these funds there is merely a percentage breakdown 


of the total amount we get from reimbursements. We have no way 
of saying absolutely that $50 of this amount is a specific reimburse- 
ment for personal services and the other is for supplies—it is merely 
a percentage breakdown of what we get from reimbursements within 
our appropriation. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Freedmen’s hospital—Source of reimbursements for fiscal year 1955 


1954 | 1955 Increase 


District cf Colum bia $432, 000 +$132, 000 
State 4 3,145 20, 000 +16, 855 
| 495, 555 | 668, 000 +172, 445 


708, 700 | 1,120,000 | +321, 300 


REQUEST OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. For what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. BursripGe. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $3 million 
even. 

Mr. Focarry. And they allowed you $2,880,000. 

Dr. BursrinGe. That is correct. 

Mr. Foaarry. Last year you had $3,104,000. 

Dr. Bursripee. In 1954; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And in that $3,104,000 you had something for 
repairs. 


Dr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarry. How much? 
Dr. BurpripGe. $419,000. 
Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything for repairs in this $2,880,000? 
Mr. Bairp. Yes, sir, we do; $165,600 for 2 major items; weather 
proofing and reflooring of the general hospital. 


CONDITION OF PHYSICAL PLANT 


Mr. Bussey. What is the general condition of the hospital today? 
Dr. Burpriner. The general hospital building, as you know, Mr. 
Fogarty, from previous hearings, as we have told you, is approximately 
50 years old and we have had a number of renovation projects in 
that building over a period of 10 or 15 years. However, it is almost 
impossible to keep up with the need for repairs and alterations to 
meet the requirements of the type of hospital work we are doing now. 
This building is the old pavilion type of hospital which was popular 
around the turn of the century and is no longer suitable for the modern 
type of hospital care. The new-type hospitals are the block type 
se go up in the air in the vertical plane, rather than the horizontal 
ane. 
: I might state just briefly that the general hospital we are occupy- 
ing now is a building which is old, difficult to maintain, not as efficient 
as another type of building might be, and I would say is somewhat 
more expensive to operate than the block-type hospital would be. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


IN DISTRICT AREA 


Mr. Focarry. What is your experience with tuberculosis? Are 
you holding it under control here in the District, or what is your 
experience in the last few years? 

Dr. Bursriver. We have with us Dr. Cornely who is well ac- 
quainted with public health matters, who can answer that. 

Dr. Cornety. I would say there has been a long effort in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to control tuberculosis and a lot has been done 
through the organization of the health department and also through 
cooperation of the United States Public Health Service, and so forth, 
to control tuberculosis in the District of Columbia. However, tuber- 
culosis still remains an important problem here in the District. I 
believe it is the seventh cause of death. 

Mr. Focarry. That is nationally. 

Dr. Cornety. In terms of the difference between Negroes and 
whites there is a tremendous disparity. The rate in 1952 with respect 
to tuberculosis deaths for whites was about 12 to 13 per 100,000; for 
Negroes, about 44 or 45 per 100,000, which gives you an idea of the 
disparity. Therefore, even with the new drugs and all of the advances 
in the treatment of tuberculosis, we still need to continue our attack 
upon it in terms of hospital care, medical care, and rehabilitation. 

Mr. Focarry. It is still a very contageous disease, is it not? 

Dr. Cornety. Oh, very. 

Mr. Focarry. Unless you find out where they are. 

Dr. Cornety. The diagnosis of early cases and treatment and the 
other things in this program are still important. I will say that one 
of the difficulties we have experienced so far as our program is con- 
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cerned is the matter of admission of patients from the contiguous areas 
around Virginia and Maryland. We have bad to follow a procedure 
of réstriction and that actually has caused us to have empty beds in 
the tuberculosis hospital. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that because of the language that was put in? 

Dr. Corne y. The restrictions we have had to exert was in terms of 
patients coming in from these areas. 

Mr. Focarry. Where do we stand now since you have contracts 
with some of the neighboring counties? 

Mr. Barro. They do not cover the care of tuberculosis patients. 
That is a State program and they will not reimburse us for the care of 
tuberculosis patients except, of course, the District of Columbia will 
reimburse us for their care. The States will not reimburse us. 

Mr. Focarry. What I am getting at is there are many people in 
this country who, for a good reason, in their own mind, I suppose, think 
that since the death rate from tuberculosis has gone from second or 
third nationally down to seventh, it is no longer much of a problem; that 
the problem has been licked. They seem to think the Public Health 
Service should not do much about it now. 

Dr. CorneLy. We just cannot agree with this. Any time a disease 
unit is still a major cause of death in the country, it is still an important 
problem, and certainly it is a more important problem particularly 
here in the Negro population group. And I would say we need to 
continue our attack on tuberculosis and we cannot relinquish our 
attack. As has been said in popular terms what needs to be done at 
all times, is to try to pick the weeds out of the soil. As you know, we 
have not developed any type of effective immunization which would 
prevent tuberculosis, so that we have to be continuously alert to 
this type of program. 

Mr. Bussey. You said something about having to refuse tuber- 
culosis patients from Maryland and Virginia counties. Don’t those 
States have their own facilities to take care of colored tuberculosis 
patients? 

Dr. Cornety. Unquestionably they do have facilities; yes. 


VENEREAL DISEASE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fogarty. What is your experience in venereal diseases? 
Dr. Cornety. In terms of venereal diseases, there has been quite a 
remarkable change in the experience all over the country, particularly 
in terms of primary and secondary cases. At the present time it is 
hard to see primary and secondary cases, although we are still dis- 
covering a lot of latent cases. We still have that kind of problem 
right here in the District of Columbia, but there is no doubt that with 
the antibiotics and the newer drugs there has been quite a decline in 
that area. 


RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. Focarry. Has anything been developed as the result of re- 
search in this hospital in the last year that is significant in the field 
of medicine? 

Dr. Cornety. Well it is hard to answer that question in terms of 
anything significant. 
Mr. Fogarty. I mean has there been any outstanding thing. 
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Dr. Cornety. I would say not aside from the work that is being 
done in the cardiovascular research field, where we are trying to study 
certain specialized techniques for diagnosis and the cooperative re- 
search project between the Tuberculosis Division and the Public 
Health Service in the trial of new drugs in tuberculosis. I would say 
possibly that these are two of the more important activities we have 
carried on at Freedmen’s Hospital. 

There are other research activities, too, some in tissue culture that 
will take a long time for results, and some in traumatic shock, in 
endocrinology and child growth. 

There is some going on in terms of certain types of malignant 
tumors, but there have not been at this time any brilliant discoveries 
that we could signalize as being highly important to science. 

Mr. Baird calls my attention to the fact there were 22 projects for 
which Howard University and Freedmen’s received approximately 
$173,000 for research activities. 

I should like to say to you there has been one difficulty particularly 
at Freedmen’s Hospital. We have a very old building and a very 
crowded building and we have had continually to find room, to find 
space, to try to put these projects which are important in any teaching 
institution and right now all of us are at our wit’s end as to where to 
develop these activities. 


ADEQUACY OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Focarty. Do you need some new buildings? 
Dr. Cornety. I am glad you asked me that question. We do 
need new buildings and we do from a number of points of view. 
First of all, we are in an area now where we are having to compete in 
terms of private medical care. We have as you know just about 
17 small rooms which were formerly detention areas and are now 
used as private rooms. Our wards, as you know, are large wards 
with 30 beds and 1 toilet facility and, in these days of early ambulation, 
it is just difficult to have individuals in ward areas and private rooms 
to use just this 1 small facility. 

In terms of our training program, it would be surprising to this 
committee if you would see the student laboratory; we have a small 
cubicle used by approximately 140 junior and senior medical students. 
We have no space at all for our staff to work in and, in terms of 
research and other services, we just do not have any area. For 
instance, in developing an E. E. G., or electro encephalograph, unit 
we could not find a space to put it and had to take a cal section of 
our blood bank in order to establish it. 

In addition, in the hospital we have leaking ceilings and other de- 
ficiencies which just makes it impossible to do a good job. 

Also, I would like to call attention to the fact that the Congress has 
approved the enlargement of the preclinical facilities of Howard 

niversity Medical School which would call for an increase in students 
to about 100 in the freshman class and this will take place soon and 
we will not have sufficient facilities for the teaching of these addi- 
tional students in Freedmen’s Hospital in a very few years. 

I could go on, but—— 

Mr. Focarty. Howard has been treated pretty well in the last 
few years. 
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Dr. Cornety. Yes; that is why I brought up the point. They 
have been given money for a preclinical building -—— 

Mr. Focarry. Not only the preclinical building, but several other 
buildings. 

Dr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Focarty. They must have done a better job of selling Congress 
than you people did. 

Dr. Cornety. Apparently. I would say we are guilty. 


SURVEY OF NEEDS 


Mr. Focarry. Have you people had any survey made, by any 
— group or association, to draw up a plan of what should be 
done? 

Dr. Bursriver. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you ever requested it from the Public Health 
Service? 

Dr. Bursriver. There was a sum of $50,000 in our budget last 
year to make a survey. 

Mr. Foaarry. That was for planning? 

Mr. Barrp. That was a survey to get the scope and type of facilities 
necessary for Freedmen’s Hospital, always with the understanding 
there would be eventually construction as the result of that survey. 

Mr. Focarry. But it was deleted last year. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Fogarty, I have visited Freedmen’s Hospital 
and I have talked with the staff and am impressed with the quality 
of the staff and I have no question but what their physical facilities 
do require study and modernization. 

Mr. Fogarty. I have not been out there for a few years, but the 
last time I was there that hospital was in pretty poor shape. That 
is 6 or 7 years ago. 

Dr. Cornety. Age has added to it some more. 

Mr. Fogarty. You did not ask the Bureau of the Budget for 
anything this year for survey or planning money? 

Dr. Bursripar. No, sir; there were no planning funds requested in 
this year’s estimate. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why did you not ask for funds? 

Dr. Bursriver. Well, I think there was a policy established in 
terms of new construction which prohibited requesting funds for such 
a purpose. 

Mr. Foaarty. Is not Howard University coming in with a request 
for four-million-plus this year? 

Dr. BursripGr. My understanding was that the Howard request 
was a result of a planning program ik was projected several years 
ago and which got the approval of Congress at that time. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is one of the buildings that was projected? 

Mr. Ketty. There is $250,000 in liquidating cash for the biology- 
greenhouse building. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is liquidating cash for a building already under 
construction. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is it all liquidating cash? The total is $4,708,000, 
isit not? Most of that must be for a new building. 
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Mr. Ketiy. The $4,436,000 is for the construction of a preclinical 
medical building to provide for the expansion of the medical program, 
and the $272,000 covers the installation of an electric power sub- 
station to enable the university to use commercially generated 
electric power. 

Mr. Focarry. They still have four other buildings that apparently 
are in this program that have been deleted because of the need for 
economy. 

I do not think you are ever going to get anything unless you keep 
on insisting on it. 

Dr. Bursrince. You may be sure we are, at the level at which we 
operate. Of course we have to request these things at our operating 
level and they have to screen through various other supervising 
agencies before they get to Congress and we are unremittingly calling 
attention to the need of better facilities at Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Mr. Focarry. Simply because you are under wraps when appearing 
before a committee like this it is difficult for Congress to know just 
what the needs are unless we happen to ask the question that will lead 
up to it. 

it seems to me that with all of these investigations that are being 
made by the Appropriations Committee and other committees of 
Congress, some of these investigators ought to come up with just 
what they find in places like Freedmen’s Hospital. If the need is 
there, I do not think they ought to hide it from Congress or the people 
of this country. If there is a need and it costs money, they ought to 
make those recommendations in their reports and not just go out and 
kick somebody. If there is something that is lacking, I think these 
investigating committees, or investigators, ought to know what is 
lacking and what corrective measures are needed, and make their 
reports accordingly. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Fogarty, may I say this for the Department? 
There have been discussions with officials at Freedmen’s, as they know, 
and there is a general problem of the relationship with Howard and 
with the District of Columbia; but this building has been in existence 
for 47 years and I can assure you that we do intend to examine the 
situation. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not place any blame on you, because this con- 
dition has existed for some years. ‘This is not just something which has 
developed in the past year; it has been in a poor state of affairs for 
several years. So it is not your fault at all. It is something that 
we have been letting go and letting go and no one has taken the initia- 
tive and tried to do much about it. I am just as much at fault as 
you are, or anybody else, because I have seen it myself. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, in conclusion I want 
to say to you, Dr. Burbridge, that if we cannot come out as a committee 
I assure you I am personally coming out to see firsthand what the 
condition is before we mark up the bill. If I find from my survey and 
inspection that certain recommendations should be made that are 
not included in the budget, I will not hesitate to make them to the 
committee for consideration. 

Dr. BursripGe. Mr. Busbey, we would be very happy to see you 
come out, 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Bursrince. Thank you. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WITNESSES 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM STUART NELSON, DEAN 

G. FREDERICK STANTON, ACTING SECRETARY 

JAMES B. CLARKE, TREASURER 7 

JULIAN A. COOK, ARCHITECTURAL COORDINATOR OF BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

ALLAN S. THORN, ACTING DIRECTOR, DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
DIVISION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 

LEONARD L. HUNTER, ACTING SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, PBS 

CHARLES G. PALMER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES BRANCH, PBS 

EUGENE W. GOODWIN, CHIEF, MECHANICAL-ELECTRICAL SEC- 
TION, PBS 

RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DHEW 

EDMUND BAXTER, CONSULTANT ON SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS, DHEW 

JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ____ ‘i | $2, 675, 000 $2, 535, 000 | $2, 520, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal s9urces 2, 386, 051 2, 302, 922 | 2, 329, 922 
Reimbursements from other accounts --- es 174, 203 182, 246 Lv 248, 631 
Obligations incurred 5, 235, 254 | rr 020, 168 5. 008, “553 

| 


Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from tuition, other student fees, gifts and 
grants, endowment income, and sales by auxiliary enterprises. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


. General administration “ $549, 120 $522, 711 | $522,711 
. Resident instruction and department: al research __- : 2, 683, 492 | 2, 518, 812 | 2, 518, 812 
. General library 103, | 97, 624 | 97, 624 
. Operation and maintenance of physical plant : t 638, 651 666, 736 | 678, 736 
. Auxiliary enterprises and noneducationa! expense __- 1, O85, 722 1, 032, 039 1, 032, 089 


Total direct obligations 5, 061, 837, 922 4, 849, 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


2. Resident instruction and departmental research ___________| 104, 174 | 112, 246 | 186, 631 
4. Operation and maintenance of physical plant oF 70, 029 70, 000° | 62, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts ‘174, 203 | 182, 246 248, 631 


Obligations incurred 5,020,168 | 5, 008, 553 


45836—54——pt. 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__._ 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average grade 

Instructional grade: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Other positiors 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal 
chases 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment- 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Pensions 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 

91 Personal services 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


Obligations incurred 


799 
187 
986 


$3, 508 
GS-48 


$2, 474 
CPC-3.3 
$5, 377 


$3, 139, 621 
553, 859 


6, 940 


3, 700, 420 


3, 597, 415 
46, 824 


4, 837, 922 


110, 728 
1,518 
70, 000 


182, 246 


5, 020, 168 


5, 098, 553 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursements 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


$204, 645 
5, 235, 254 


$94, 787 
5, 020, 168 


$100, 000 
5, 098, 553 


5, 529, 899 


2, 560, 254 
94, 787 


5, 114, 955 


2, 485, 168 
100, 000 


5, 198, 553 


2, 578, 553 
100, 000 


2, 874, 858 


2, 529, 787 | 


2, 520, 000 


2, 582, 543 
292, 315 


2, 435, 000 
94, 787 


2, 420, 000 
100, 000 


742 757 
| $3, 584 $3, 655 
| GS-50 Gs-5.1 
$2, 483 $2, 483 
CPC-3.3 CPC-3.3 
$5, 491 $5, 491 
$2, 985, 685 $3, 059, 275 
6, 940 6, 940 
3, 396, 387 3, 396, 387 
1,770 1,816 1, 816 
46, 304 41, 964 41, 964 
35, 669 30, 400 30, 400 
370, 177 429, 952 433, 952 
644, 832 601, 786 609, 786 
113, 133 97, 872 97, 872 
124, 636 127, 700 127, 700 
19, 629 18, 946 18, 946 
5, 061, 051 4, 849, 922 
‘ 103, 005 | 184, 318 
1, 169 2,313 
P 70, 029 62, 000 
| 28,051 
= 
Unliquidated obligations, end of 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 


1953 actual 


| | 
1954 estimate | 


1955 estimate 


Contract authorization due to escalation provision 
Prior year balance available: 

Appropriation 

Contract authorization 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year: 
Appropriation 
Contract authorization 


Obligations incurred 


3, 843, 615 
7, 894, 669 


2, 195, 128 
6, 724, 406 


12, 264, 730 
—3, 843, 615 


12, 179, 484 


—2, 195, 128 
—6, 724, 406 


13, 627, 534 


—1, 852, 717 
—6, 554, 105 


3, 259, 950 


5, 220, 712 


Obligations by activities 


| 
| 1954 estimate | 

903 } 


Description 1953 actual 1955 estimate 


Women’s dormitories 

Engineering and architecture building. 

Powerplant addition rte 
Dental building ‘ 

. Law school building __. 

Biology-greenhouse building 


165 


712, 647 
1, 408, 852 


. Men’s dormitories " 
. Science hall alterations 263, 160 | 
. Pharmacy building 7 750, 076 
. Vacuum pump in steam system.. 20, 000 
. Preclinical medical building 

. Power substation 


30, 000 


526, 446 3, 259, 950 5, 220, 712 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS SERVICE 

02 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Lands and structures 


$15, 000 
35, 912 
4, 000 
1, 133. 800 
4, 023, 500 
5, 213, 212 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 

Lands and structures 


133, 800 
4, 023, 500 


5, 220, 712 


700, 300 | 
2, 436, 001 


3, 259, 950 | 


35, 747 
526, 446 


: $280, 221 | $20,000 | $4, 708, 000 
3, 796, 343 
11, 053 
ie 125, 057 | $2, 500 
| 15, 242 | 342, 322 
3, 382 | 
10 
ll 137, 890 
12 wot 
13 4, 436, 000 
14 272, 000 
| | 
$7, 500 
Obligations 882,201 | 3,222,001 | 
SUMMARY | 
8, 803 $10, 000 | $15, 000 
| | 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year: 
Appropriation... 
Contract authorization 
Obligations incurred during the year 


uct: 
Obligations transferred to “Construction of buildings 
(liquidation of contract authorization), Howard Univer- 
” 1, 511, 764 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year: 
Appropriation | 645, 890 
Contract authorization. 79, 699 


Total expenditures | 813, 581 | 1, 156, 147 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 813, 581 | } 


20, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 1, 136, 147 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

At this time we have under consideration the budget request for 
fiscal year 1955 for Howard University. 

We are glad to welcome Dr. Johnson back to the committee. This 
is not the first time you have been before the committee, is it, Dr. 
Johnson? 

Dr. Jounson. It is the first time I have been here since you paid us 
that inspiring visit, Mr. Chairman, and I feel lots better. 

Mr. Bussey. I promised you the night I was out there that I was 
coming back, and I am going to keep that promise. 

Dr. Jounson. Well, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. As I also said to the gentlemen from Freedmen’s 
Hospital just a while ago, J] am going to be out there before we 
mark up the bill. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


We will insert your prepared statement in the record and then will 
be very glad to hear your general statement. 
Dr. Jonnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tue Nature or Howarp UNIversity AND Its PLace IN AMERICAN HIGHER 
EpvucaTIoNn 


1. Howard University was chartered by act of Congress on March 2, 1867. 
One of the major purposes of its founders was the admittance of Negro youth, 
among others, to all of its educational offerings. The institution has pioneered 
in the offering of professional training to Negro youth in medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, engineering, architecture, law, music, and social work, as well as in 
the teaching profession and religion. 

2. During the period of 83 years between 1865 and 1948 Howard University 
wes the only university of public support in the Southern States which offered to 
Negro youth any approximation of the wide scope of undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional opportunities characteristic of the American State university. 

3. During the entire 86 years of its history Howard University has graduated 
more Negro physicians, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, architects, musicians, 
lawyers, and social workers than all other universities of public and private 
support combined, in all the Southern States. 

4. From the beginning of its work until the end of 1953, Howard University 
has graduated a total of 17,621 persons. These graduates are at work in 42 
States and 24 foreign countries. In every population center in the United 
States they constitute a cross section of the leadership of the Negro people. 


| 1958 actual 
it CLT $714, 182 $133, 550 $645, 890 
526,446 | 3, 250, 950 5, 220, 712 
1,240,628 | 3,393,500 | «5, 946, 301 

| 

| 

} 
250, 000 
| 3,862, 000 
1, $34, 301 
846, 000 
| 988, 301 
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Together these graduates constitute the largest and most diversified group of 
trained Negro public servants related to any single institution in the world. 

5. Since 1948 public institutions in 12 Southern States, hitherto closed to 
Negroes, have, little by little, opened their doors to Negro youth; but in the 
year 1953 Howard University still enrolled a larger number of Negro students in 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, music, engineering, architecture, and social work 
than in all other public and private universities and colleges together in the entire 
area of the Southern States. 

6. The national importance of Howard University as a trainer of Negro pro- 
fessional students is nowhere better illustrated than by reference to medicine and 
dentistry. If Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tenn., alone be excluded, 
the enrollment of medical and dental students at Howard University in 1955 
exceeded enrollment of Negro students in all the other medical and dental schools 
in the United States. Howard University and Meharry Medical College have 
been the responsible pioneers in the development of medical education among 
Negroes and, today, they constitute, by far, the major source of Negro physicians, 
surgeons, and dentists in America and in the world. 

7. From the beginning of our work in 1867 it was a major purpose of the 
founders of Howard University to employ Negro teachers, among others, on every 
faculty. Today the Negro members of the professional faculties of Howard 
University, exclusive of the school of religion, constitute together a group of 
Negro professional teachers larger by far than all the Negroes sb employed in 
all other American universities combined. The existence of this group of Negro 
university teachers at Howard University has been a standing inspiration to the 
Negro people for more than three quarters of a century, and membership on one 
of these faculties has been the first employment of many of the most outstanding 
Negroes in the public life of America. 

8. Service to foreign students and in foreign countries—Howard University has 
developed a far-reaching service to foreign students. Foreign students are now 
enrolled from more than 20 foreign countries. It ranks third among American 
universities in the percentage of foreign students enrolled. 

Howard University students and teachers have associated daily with teachers 
and students representative of every race and color and many of the creeds of 
the world. They have learned by experience that the common country of the 
trustable human heart crosses and transcends all these boundaries of external 
difference, and they are habituated to a friendly interest in human beings every- 
where. In recent years many of these teachers and students, as individuals and 
in groups, have traveled on missions to many countries in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Wherever they have gone, they have imparted good will and friendship 
and they have found good will and friendship in return. 

Again and again the responsible leaders in Government and the friends of our 
country have acknowledged their services as being of the highest value to their 
country and to the cause of democracy in the world. 

One of these expressions was published by the Department of State in the 
Record under date of March-April 1950, regarding the visit of the Howard Uni- 
versity players to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. Said the editor 
of the Record, ‘Reports from all who came in contact with the Howard University 
players during their tour indicate that they reflected great credit on their uni- 
versity and on their country. Typical of the glowing tributes paid them by 
Europeans who were closely associated with them in this undertaking was that 
contained in a letter which Mr. Carl Hegor, director of the Alle Scene Theater in 
Copenhagen, wrote to the American Ambassador there: 

““*T should be extremely pleased if you would tell your Government that the 
visit by the Negro students to this country was a great success also in the sense 
of international relationship. The private hosts among whom are leading men 
in Danish art and science have to me expressed their delight at the visit. 

“ *These students and their leaders gave us such an admirable impression of 
the United States that I cannot think of any young representatives who could 
better act as a living propaganda for your people and country and its democracy. 
“ *T sincerely hope that a similar arrangement can again be made.’ ” 


THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


9. Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on March 2, 1867. 
Funds of the Federal Government, available through the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
were contributed toward the purchase of the first land and the erection of the 
first building. 
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10. Almost immediately the institution became associated with the hospital 
work which the Federal Government was undertaking to do for the emancipated 
slaves at Freedmen’s Hospital and has continued that relationship until this day. 
The present Freedmen’s Hospital stands on valuable grounds owned by Howard 
University and leased to the Federal Government at the rate of $1 per year. 
Howard University renders all professional services in this hospital, and the 
combined work of Howard University and the Freedmen’s Hospital constitute 
the most valuable training facilities for the substantial medical education of 
Negro physicians and surgeons to be found anywhere in the world. 

11. On March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Government appropriation 
for the support of the university in the amount of $10,000. Since that time the 
Congress has made continuous and increasing appropriations to the university, 
year by year, being more and more confirmed in the conviction that it was thereby 
rendering a greatly needed service to the colored people in ways not otherwise 
provided for. Until the year 1928 these appropriations were made in the form of 
voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive law. During this period 
of 49 years, from March 3, 1879, to December 13, 1928, the current annual ap- 
propriations from the Congress to Howard University rose from $10,000 to 


12. Under date of March 15, 1928, the United States Office of Education called 
nationwide attention to the necessity of making Howard University into a first- 
class institution, showing that the possibility of a first-class university available 
substantially to the Negro people did not exist anywhere else in the United States. 

13. On December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and the President 
of the United States signed a bill amending the act incorporating Howard Uni- 
versity, so as to provide substantive law for annual appropriations thereto. 

14. The passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed by a conference 
called by Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Roy O. West, on February 11, 
1929, and attended by representatives of all divisions of the Government including 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Finance Committee of the Senate, the Department of Interior, 
and the United States Bureau of Education, together with leaders of philanthropy 
and the trustees of Howard University. At this conference it was unanimously 
agreed that the time had come to establish Howard University on a first-class 
basis and the United States Office of Education was authorized to study and 
prepare a plan for the development of the university along these lines. 

15. Following this important conference, a study of all aspects of the educa- 
tional program of Howard University was made by the officers thereof, under 
the supervision of the Office of Education. As a result of this study a definite 
program to establish Howard University on a first-class basis was worked out in 
every detail and a formula of financial support based upon the experience of State 
and Federal Governments with land-grant colleges and universities, was established 
and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office of Education, by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, by the Secretary of the Interior (the 
Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur), and by the Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, dealing with the Interior bill, under the leadership 
of the Honorable Louis C. Cramton. This program was commended to the Con- 
gress by the action of the entire Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

16. The Congress swiftly and vigorously supported the agreed-upon program. 
By successive steps it raised the current appropriation from $218,000 in 1928 to 
$675,000 in 1932, and made substantial appropriations for buildings and physical 
plant improvements. Then came the depression years which halted the growth 
in current appropriations and brought the building program to a stop. 

17. Increased appropriations began again, however, after 1941 and steadily 
rose to $1,115,701 in 1946. In 1947, however, the university began to be flooded 
by large numbers of returning soldiers, its enrollment rising as high as 7,231 in 
1948. Increased appropriations were made by the Government to meet the addi- 
tional teachers required by this enrollment, but an adequate number of teachers 
was never secured. The maximum number available—that is 370.4 in 1949— 
was 116 teachers short of the number required for the enrollment. 

A very large part of the increased appropriations of those years— from $1,588,- 
635 in 1947 to $2,819,759 in 1950— had to be spent for increased salaries to exist- 
ing teaching and nonteachin rsonnel in order to keep some approximate pace 
with salaries paid District of Eotumbia and Government employees in like posi- 
tions. 
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As the enrollment fell from the high peak in 1948, the teaching staff was re- 
duced from 370.4 to 305.7 in 1953 when the staff reached the nearest approxima- 
tion of adequacy since 1946; but the money that was saved had to be consumed 
by increased salaries to the remaining staff in a desperate effort to offset the ad- 
vance of inflation. 

Even so the salaries of teachers at Howard University are still far below the 
scale noone by Congress for the public-school teachers of the city of W ashing- 
ton, and the salaries of nonteaching personnel are substantially below the mini- 
mum available for comparable work in the Government. 


C. THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


18. Its current educational program.—During the school year 1952-53 this 
institution served 4,913 students (inclusive of the summer school) in its 10 schools 
and colleges, namely; graduate, liberal arts, engineering and architecture, music, 
social work, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law and religion. (Religion re- 
ceives no support from Federal funds.) All curricula are fully accredited by 
regional and national accrediting agencies; but the efficiency of the institution 
has been greatly weakened by the recent reduction in the current appropriation 
and in the considered judgment of the officers of the university it is operating 
now With an income which is $500,000 short ef what is required for first-class 
efficiency in its educational program: the institution is distressed by (1) a major 
shortage of personnel in the preclinical branches of medicine; (2) an acute and 
recently accentuated shortage of personnel in the college of liberal arts; (3) a 
salary scale for teachers which is far below the salary scale now operative and 
now approved by the Congress for teachers in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia and far from adequate in the present state of inflation; (5) a salary 
scale for nonteaching personnel which is 1.1 pereent below the minimum salary 
operative in the Government, and altogether without within-grade increases 
of any kind; (6) a grave inadequacy of space and equipment in its main teaching 
hospital (Freedmen’s Hospital); and (7) an inherited deterioration of plant 
brought over from the overloaded days of 7,231 students, which is too heavy to be 
remedied from current funds. 

19. Physical plant.— The 71st Congress which prepared the lst 20-year pro- 
gram for the development of Howard University recognized that the university 
was in distressing need of a new plant and equipment for the important work 
which it was undertaking to do. In the 20-year program of development which 
it approved, therefore, it provided for a rapid development of the physical plant 
of the university including the acquisition of nearly 460,000 additional square 
feet of land and more than 30 new buildings, within a period of 10 years. The 
Congress in sessions between May 7, 1929, and March 4, 1933, appropriated 
$3,264,000 toward the construction of 8 of these building projects as follows: 
(1), (2), (3) 3 dormitories for women, (4) an educational classroom building, 
(5) a heat, light, and power plant, (6) a tunnel for the transmission of heat, light, 
and power, (7) a chemistry building, (8) a general library building. These 
buildings were all constructed thereafter and further appropriations of $1,397,700 
were made for a ninth building project—a group of men’s dormitories—and for 
landscaping and repair of buildings. The needed land for all these projects was 
acquired through the gifts of private foundations. 

After the beginning of the year 1936, however, the appropriation for funds for 
buildings ceased until after the United States had ended the second world war. 

Over 2,600 returning soldiers from this war, being deeply impressed by the 
advantages which Howard University offered, flooded the 10 schools and colleges 
and overflowed its buildings to the extent that the Government provided Howard 
University with 13 temporary wooden buildings and turned over for their use 2 
permanent dormitory buildings, originally acquired for the housing of Govern- 
ment employees. During this period the physical plant of the university was 
placed under the utmost strain; its current budget for the maintenance of the 
plant was exhausted to provide foundations, water, electric, and heating services 
for the temporary wooden buildings, and the current maintenance of the plant 
was = far reduced in efficiency that heavy deterioration set in and accumulated 
rapidly. 

The Members of Congress were so greatly impressed by the distressing inade- 
quacy of the plant of Howard University in 1946-48 that they determined to give 
the matter of an adequate plant their most thorough consideration. On June 
14, 1948, therefore, they appropriated a sum of $50,000 to provide for a careful 
restudy of the 20-year plan of 1930 and a considered readaptation of that plan by 
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the Public Buildings Administration to meet the present-day needs of the univer- 
sity. As this study proceeded the Congress made one appropriation after another, 
designed to bring about an adequate plant at the earliest possible time. Between 
June 14, 1948, and August 31, 1951, the Congress thus appropriated and author- 
ized funds for 12 major building projects at an authorized cost of $18,439,221 and 
authorized further the funds for the planning of a new preclinical medical build- 
ing. This was the first sustained movement toward the provision of an adequate 
plant for the university since the inspiring series of appropriations by the Mem- 
bers of Congress in the years between 1927 and 1933. 

At the present date 4 of these 12 building projects have been completed: (1) 
the master development plan, (2) 2 women’s dormitories, (3) new power plant 
installations, (4) the engineering building. A fifth project ((5) the new dental 
building) will be completed and partially equipped during the current year. 
Three others of these building projects, which undergird our medical program, 
have been released from impoundment by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Bureau of the Budget, during the current year, and are now 
in process of construction: (6) the biology-greenhouse building, (7) the pharmacy 
building, and (8) the alterations to Thirkield Science Hall, so as to transform it 
into a modern physics building. Planning money for a ninth project ((9) men’s 
dormitory buildings) has been released from impoundnent and the architect 
has been given a contract to complete these plans. The construction appropria- 
tions for this project and for the three remaining projects are now being held in 
impoundment as follows: (10) the law-school building, (11) the administration 
building, and (12) the auditorium-fine arts building. The plans and specifica- 
tions for the law-school building and the administration building are completely 
ready for construction bids, as soon as the appropriations can be reteased from 
impoundment; but the auditorium-fine arts building project has been stopped in 
the middle of architectural planning and the remaining planning funds are now 
also held in impoundment. 

No further authorization for buildings have been made by the Congress since 
August 1951; but the Bureau of the Budget is now recommending for their 
approval the appropriation for the new preclinical medical science building 
which definitively conditions the entire advance in our medical and dental program. 

The further physical requirements of the university are set forth in the new 
master plan of development published by the Public Buildings Service (project 
No. 49-132 dated March 15, 1951). The projects are there appraised with care 
and are laid out in three coordinated stages of development. If the Congress 
should carry them out as planned, we shall then have here at Howard that in- 
stitution of major significance which was first conceived by the 71st Congress 
and the building of which thus far has been a major service and inspiration to the 
Negro people. 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
is the 28th time I have had the honor to appear before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives on behalf of Howard 
University, and the cause which it represents. I wish to thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, and all the members of the committee for the unfailing 
courtesy and very high consideration which you have accorded me 
from the beginning until this day, and especially for the constructive 
and inspiring decisions which have arisen in this committee and have 
become a part of the voted will of the Congress, toward the education 
of that minority of which I am a part. 

When I first came before this committee in 1926 there was nowhere 
in the South a single of State university offering under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional education to Negro youth. All 
the heroic attempts to bring such a comprehensive university under- 
taking into existence, under private auspices, had failed to secure 
anything approximating adequacy of private support. Howard 
University alone survived with an organization of sufficient scope 
and promise to make possible here an attempt to establish a university 
service of the first class. But at that time no approximation of a 
vigorous will to give adequate financial support to such an under- 
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taking existed anywhere in the United States, either in private 
philanthropy or in Government. 

It has been my privilege to see that will come into existence for the 
first time in the history of the United States. Under the leadership 
of President Calvin Coolidge I saw this will first made clear in 1928 
by the passage of a substantive law making possible annual appropria- 
tions for the construction, development, and maintenance of such a 
university at Howard. 

It was my privilege to see the passage of that law implemented by 
the adoption in this committee of a 20-year educational and building 
program to make Howard University into an unequivocally first-class 
university service. 

I have seen the Congress of the United States in pursuance of that 
program steadily raise the annual appropriation for the current sup- 
port of Howard University from a gratuity of $218,000 to a maximum 
annual appropriation of $2,819,759, and within a period of 4 years I 
have seen the Congress, under the inspiring leadership of this com- 
mittee, authorize and appropriate moneys for the construction of as 
many as 12 major buildings at Howard University at a cost exceeding 
$20 million. 

These decisions of the committee and of the Congress of the United 
States have been the most creative and inspiring acts ever to be taken 
by the voted will of the people of the United States in relation to the 
higher education of the Negro people. They have brought every 1 of 
the 10 schools and colleges of Howard University to national accredit- 
ment. They have brought about the qualitative recognition of our 
work by all other American universities and the establishment in our 
midst of the national honor society of Phi Beta Kappa. They have 
brought us within striking distance of the ability to crown the univer- 
sity organization with a first-class graduate school; and they have 
brought us more than half the way toward an adequate physical plant 
for the first comprehensive university service ever to come into exist- 
ence in the United States, with a substantial attendance of Negro 
youth and a substantial representation of Negro scholars on its 
faculties. 

I do not know how much longer I may have the privilege of appear- 
ing before this committee. I hope, therefore, that you will allow me to 
express the hope that the committee will not falter in the great purpose 
which it has thus far so inspiringly pursued regarding Howard Uni- 
versity, but that the committee will go on until it has crowned the 
university organization with a first-class graduate school and until 
you have built for it a physical plant that will house its work in a 
thoroughly competent fashion. 

The State universities in 12 Southern States have of late, and 
little by little, opened their doors to Negro students. This is a great 
beginning, of high significance to the Negro people and to our Nation. 
In the course of time it will come to have quantitative significance in 
the training of high grade professional and graduate leadership for the 
Negro people; and after the expiration of many years, it will, I am sure, 
come to have-the crowning inspiration of a substantial number of 
Negro scholars, working in the faculties of these universities, side by 
side with their brothers of the majority. 

Until that time comes there is one and only one place in this Nation 
where the people of the United States have come nearjto an une- 
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quivocal and substantial expression of their highest will toward the 
Negro minority—that is in the comprehensive undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional program of Howard University and in the 
substantial representation of Negro personnel on the faculties of that 
univerity. 

Every unfinished element in the life of this project which leaves it 
short of first-class resourcefulness and functioning should be rapidly 
overcome Without hesitancy in order that the Negro people themselves, 
the citizens of our country from every State, and the diplomatic and 
cultural representatives of all the peoples of the world may see here 
on this spot in the National Capital an expression of our American 
democratic purpose toward race, color, and minority status, so clear, 
so substantial, and so adequate as to be inspiring beyond question. 
The hour is late, and the world needs this inspiration more than it 
needs bread. 

Mr. Cuarrman. I thank you. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Johnson. 

The budget request before the committee for consideration is 
$2,520,000, or a reduction of $15,000 from the 1954 appropriation; is 
that correct? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct; sir. 


REQUEST OF BUREAU OF BUDGET 


Mr. Bussey. How much did you request of the Bureau of the 


Budget, Doctor? 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, now, it is hard to estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe the first presentation to the Department was $3,088,574. 

Mr. Bussey. $3,088,574? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. That was the target? 

Dr. Jonnson. That was the target, sir, which was $553,574 above the 
appropriation for the previous year, and that represented, Mr. Chair- 
man, the humble, but honest and very thoughtful judgment of our 
officers, as to the sum required to operate the university on a thor- 
oughly competent basis. 

Mr. Bussey. If that request had been granted, it would have 
amounted to how much more than was allowed for fiscal year 1953? 

Dr. Jounson. $553,574 more than was allowed last year. 

Mr. Bussey. What had you contemplated using those funds for if 
that amount of $3,088,574 had been allowed? 

Dr. Jounson. The first use, of course, would have been to sustain 
the quality of work at the same level as was sustained in the current 

ear. 
" We would have then added 23 additional teachers in medicine at a 
cost of $170,000; we would have devoted $140,000—which would have 
been a nonrecurring item—to overcome some of the distressing items 
of repair due to the accumulated deterioration of the plant. 

I cannot emphasize that item too much. 


CURRENT OPERATING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Bussey. Specifically, what are the problems confronting you 
out there? 

Dr. Jounson. Take, for example, as you know, in 1948 and 1949 in 
our effort to do our duty toward returning soldiers, we practically 
doubled the enrollment of Howard University and undertook to serve 
7,231 students in a plant that was really not adequate for 3,000. 

We did two things in order to do that: 

We overstrained the existing plant and used it until it deteriorated 
2 or 3 times as rapidly as it would have normally deteriorated. Then, 
we had to put up and service 13 temporary wooden buildings, using 
up all of our regular maintenance money to put in the foundations and 
to furnish the services for these buildings. The consequence is that 
the normal maintenance of the plant fell away behind, and we have 
accumulated deterioration which we can in no wise replace from 
current funds without gravely hurting the educational life of the 
university. 

Take, for example, our light and power plant. That plant has 
failed us 17 times during the current vear, because at that one place 
alone there is accumulated deterioration which cannot be offset short 
of $122,000 for items that are urgent. 

Now, that is important, but that is nonrecurring. Once we got 
that, it would be cut away. 

The third item was in the field of salaries. That is, we would 
restore the personnel that was taken away by the cut of last year. 

I understand thoroughly the mental attitude of the Congress in 
making that cut, and I suppose that under the circumstances it was 
not avoidable, but it has had the effect of making us give up entirely 
our purpose to establish a graduate program toward the doctor’s 
degree, and it has really crippled our college of liberal arts in a way 
that is hurtful. 

We would have restored that situation. 

The last item would have been that we would have used $27,674 of 
it to bring up the salaries of our nonteaching personnel to the point 
where they would reach the minimum available for similar services 
in the Government. 

I do not know whether you know it or not, but we have a distressing 
situation at Howard. The Congress is always trying to carry us along 
with the Government salary scale, at least, so far as its base salaries 
for each grade are concerned. We have never had the in-grade 
increases. This last time we were left below the minimum, and that 

means that there is a steady flow of our most competent personnel 
away from the university, and we were hoping, with this money, to be 
able to remedy that defect. 

Those, then, were the things we had in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

You will note, as I have indicated, that $140,000 of it is non- 
recurring. 

Mr. Busney. How does your enrollment for the present year 
compare with prior years, Doctor? 

Dr. Jounson. It is slightly larger, Mr. Chairman. We had ex- 
pected it to be a full-time equivalent of 3,117 students. That is, we 
are directing attention here now solely to the full-time equivalent 
enrollment in the regular 10 schools and colleges. 
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It is slightly larger, Mr. Chairman, not significantly larger, but 

slight. I think, as I remember, that it is now 3,144. 

here could be no doubt that the total enrollment this year will be 
greater than it was last year, and that is extraordinary, because we 
are on a descending curve in the whole field of higher education; a 
descending curve which, by the way, is due to stop this year and from 
now on will ascend. 

The American educational system is on its way now to ascend in 
numbers. By 1960 we shall ascend by 18 percent; by 1965 we shall 
ascend by 47 percent, and by 1970 the total enrollment in American 
universities and colleges will probably increase by 70 percent. That 
is based wholly upon the index of the population curve. 


COMPARATIVE ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 


Mr. Bussey. The estimated enrollment of 3,119 for fiscal year 1954 
is under the actual enrollment of fiscal year 1953; is that correct? 

Dr. Jonnson. The actual enrollment for this year will be greater 
than that, but not significantly greater. Next year, barring a serious 
decline in the economic situation, it should be at least as great, if not 
greater. However, we predict that it will be the same. That is the 
only sound and cautious estimate that we can make. 

Mr. Bussey. We had some tables in the hearings of last year re- 

arding the enrollment and the ratio of students to teachers, and so 
forth, At this point we will place tables in the record which will con- 
tinue the old tables and bring them up to date. 

Dr. Jounson. If you please, I would like to make a correction in 
one of those tables. There is an error in this one. 

Mr. Bussey. You may do that, and if there are any errors in the 
others, please correct them. 

Dr. Jonnson. These are all right. The one which I desire to cor- 
rect was the one on the total load of the college of liberal arts, and I 
would like to make that correction. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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NON-FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Bussey. The funds that you receive from sources other than 
the Government are still below 50 percent of the toval cost of opera- 
tion, as | understand it? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes; they are, Mr. Chairman. Do you have those 
figures here, Mr. Clark? 

You do not have the percentages indicated; do you? 

Mr. Crark. No, sir. 

Dr. Jounson. I have the percentages indicated somewhere. I 
have a scale for 20 years. 

Mr. Bussey. | have a table here which was furnished the clerk 
that may be the one that you are looking for. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; that is true, but you will 
find that this is well within the habitual experience of State-supported 
institutions. The really significant figure is not the total, but the 
total in relation to education and general, and if my memory serves 
me correctly, you will find that the funds applicable to the educa- 
tional program in general from the Government will approximate 62.1 
percent, while those from private sources will approximate 37.9 per- 
cent. 

If you will refer to the original determination made in this com- 
mittee when it was trying to find an equitable way to support the 
university on the basis of past experience, it arrived at a determination 
to contribute approximately 66.6 percent to Howard University, 
which was the formula applicable to that relationship in State-sup- 
ported universities for the 2-vear period from 1928 to 1929. If you 
will look at the history of the relationship of the Government to 
Howard University, you will find that over a 20-year period this 
relationship has approximated that 66.6 percent, and that the present 
appropriation is the lowest percentage that the Government has 
contributed within 20 vears. 

It represents a 4-percent discount from the criteria. 

Mr. Bussey. I am going to ask, Dr. Johnson, that this table be 
placed in the record at this point. 

Dr. Jounson. May I say one more word about this bottom figure, 
and the figure that ] have given you, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Dr. Jounson. The bottom figure of total income of $5 million 
includes a series of enterprises which have no direct relationship to the 
quality of education, namely, the auxiliary enterprises. They are 
purely matters of board and room, and they have nothing to do with 
the quality of education. The figures up above that line are the ones 
that affect the quality of education and it is that figure “total educa- 
tional in general’, which has been the Government’s purpose to pro- 
vide approximately two-thirds of over the years, and you will find by 
referring to the reports of the United States Office of Education 
regarding State institutions, that that figure will approximate 66 per- 
cent, and has recently gone up as high as 72 percent. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Howard University—StatementTof income! for 6 years, fiscal year 1948 through 
fiscal year 1953 


1949 1950 


EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
Student fees...............-.-.| $1,078, 157 $963, 678 $851, 322 $960, 388 $864, 484 
Endowment income: 
ap 7, 215 8, 978 9, 619 9, 474 9, 690 10, 360 
35, 877 58, 

Federal appropriations ?__.__-| 2, 109, 084 32,819,759 | 2,500,300 | 2, 709, 270 2, 675, 000 
Gifts and grants (other than 

student aid).......-.-.----- 98, 415 166, 953 146, 135 190, 830 298, 672 302, 439 
Sales and services of educa- 

tional departments-_ er 35, 107 34, 309 40, 885 47,027 57,390 68, 356 
Other income..........-...--- 3, 673 6, 772 


and 


OTHER NONEDUCATIONAL 
INCOME 


3,359, 573 | 3,442,519 | 4,018,957 | 3,651,806 | 4,082,492} 3, 986, 134 
812,868 | 1 978, 544 904, 788 944 1 


Endowment income (student 
10, 819 11, 789 13, 043 13, 563 16, 519 15,349 


aid) 
Gifts and grants (student aid)- 10, 202 9, 653 11, 980 11, 543 5,370 12, 601 


Total income 4____..___- , 193, 5,022,524 | 4,581, 700 


Percentage of Federal appro- 
riation to total current- 
und income.............--- 50. 29 48. 58 56. 31 54. 57 53.6 53. 27 


! Data from Treasurer’s annual report. 

2 Sperooristioes: for plans and specifications and construction of buildings not included. 

3 Includes retroactive pay increase for fiscal year 1949. 

4 Reimbursement from Freedmen’s Hospital for salaries of clinical technicians not included here. Reim- 


bursement is shown as reduction of expense. 


Ratio of total Government a prenrenete to total educational and general— Howard 
niversity 1948-55 estimates 


Total Total 
Year educational Government | Government 
appropriations | appropriations 


1954 


SRSSSRITE 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Bussey. On page 73 of the committee print, I notice that there 
is an item of $46,824 for travel. Would you explain to the committee 
why that is necessary, please? 

Dr. Jounson. I would like to say, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, 
that no funds for travel are expended from the Government’s appro- 
priation; they are always expended from the private appropriation. 

The heaviest item in that would be the travel of athletic teams, com- 
pensated for by the income from athletic receipts. 


Mr. Bussey. I see. 
Dr. Jounson. We, of course, just must have a certain minimum 


amount of travel by our deans ‘and administrative officers. 


1948 a 1951 1952 1953 
5, 049, 226 5,021 455 
$3, 359, 573 $2, 109, 084 
1953 baw ‘ we! 3, 986, 134 2, 675, 000 
535, 000 
520, 000 
088, 574 
' 
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At every school and college, the administrative officer must keep 
in touch with the official meetings of his organization. 

Take the medical school, the American Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and the American Medical Association, the dean at least should 
be present there. 

Now, that refers to all the 10 schools and colleges, and the deans 
of such schools as medicine must not only travel to these meetings, 
but the competitive nature of their entrance groups is so great that 
they cannot make a final decision until they have had personal inter- 
views with the selected candidates. So, there is a minimum, and 
fundamentally necessary, amount of travel for the major adminis- 
trative officers 

We do not ‘yet have enough money to enable the university to 
finance the travel of individual scholars to their professional meetings. 
That is a highly desirable undertaking, but for the most part, these 
men travel at their own expense. 

That is how the greatest scholar that we had in medicine got killed 
when he was going down to Tuskegee Institute to perform surgical 
services, and wanted to take a small group of his students, and a lack 
of money caused him to drive his automobile, and he was killed on 
that trip. 


ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT OF MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Johnson, on page 21 of your justifications you 
discuss the anticipated increased enrollment in connection with the 
preclinical medical buildmg. I have in mind that certain universities 
are making provision for Negroes to take graduate work in medicine. 
How do you arrive at the conclusion that this school is going to increase 
its enrollment, when other schools are opening up their doors? 

Dr. Jounson. Do you mean the medical school? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Jounson. In the first place, we cannot make that increase until 
the preclinical medical building is constructed. The construction of 
that building conditions not only the increase in medicine, but the 
increase in dentistry. Now, as to the question of realizing that in- 
crease, there is simply no doubt of it at all. The number of qualified 
applicants for medicme in the United States is always at least twice 
as great as the positions available. 

So far as the Negro group is concerned, we have only begun to 
touch the hem of the garment in the providing of medical personnel 
to the Negro people. We are now, at this moment, 15,800 Negro doc- 
tors short, and the total production in the United States is barely 
sufficient to replace the doctors that die. Unless we can find a way to 
double and treble the output of Negro physicians we will have an 
under-serviced minority in the field of health, which is contrary to all 
the fundamental purposes of democracys 

Now, this program which supports the preclinical building arose in 
this committee by the spontaneous suggestion of the chairman himself, 
who felt this sitiation so keenly that he precipitated a long discussion 
of the whole problem and frankly faced his committee with the facts. 
They decided that we should double the number of Negro physicians 
that we put out at Howard and that we ought to double the number of 
Negro dentists. 
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However, he knew that it would take six major coordinated meas- 
ures, requiring heavy appropriations. I showed all of those measures 
to the committee, and asked them not to take one of them unless they 
faced the necessity of taking all six. They saw it clearly, and not 
only made the decision, but made it enthusiastically with as strong 
conviction as I have ever seen in this committee. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee at that time was the 
now deceased Mr. Keefe, who was nothing short of inspiring in his 
determination. 

I remember when I told them that one of the measures would be 
that we would either have to double the beds at Freedmen’s Hospital, 
or we would have to get into the Gallinger Hospital, he caused a 
reopening of the entire question of the use of Gallinger Hospital, and 
sent word to the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency that 
he was to undertake to secure the entrance of Howard University by 
right into the facilities of that hospital, and that he was instructed 
to know that the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would back him up in that. 

So, all you are looking at there, Mr. Chairman, is one of the six 
major measures which this committee knowingly undertook some years 
ago in order to bring about the doubling of the production of Negro 
physicians and dentists. 

This committee should know, and it is a serious thing to know, 
that Howard University alone, if you will leave out the Meharry 
Medical College in Nashville, Tenn., Howard University produces 
more Negro physicians than all the other 76 medical schools in the 
United States put together. 


MEDICAL BUILDING 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, according to this table regarding the pre- 
clinical medical building this $4,436,000 requested, and we discussed 
it a little earlier in the hearings, does not appear to have ever been 
authorized. 

It is shown under a heading, ‘Projects not yet authorized.” 

I wonder if you would clear that up for us? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman, | can clear that up. 

There are 13 projects that have been hitherto approved in one 
way or the other by the Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. I understand that you mentioned, and I may be 
Come that this was 1 of 6 projects that had been authorized some 
time back. 

Dr. Jounson. No; this was authorized only in the sense that the 
committee looked at it clearly and appropriated the money for the 
plans and specifications. 

This is the first time that the question of appropriating the funds 
for construction has come before the Congress. This is a de novo 
presentation. Of the other 12 projects, there are some in the im- 
pounded status which have yet to be considered. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any outside funds or do’ you have plans 
to raise outside funds from the alumni and other sources for this 

r. Jounson. No, sir. I should say that we should hope none 
would he required. The urgency of this project and its relation 
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to the basic necessities of the United States is so great that it ought 
not to be delayed for that purpose or any kindred purpose. 


ELECTRICAL SUBSTATION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 27 of the justifications you have a request 
for $272,000 for the electrical substation to enable you to use com- 
mercial power. 

Who prepared that estimate, Doctor? 

Dr. Jonnson. This estimate was prepared by the Public Buildings 
Service of the General Services Administration, after a very thorough 
consultation with the Potomac Electric Power Co. 

Mr. Bussey. What mechanical equipment makes up the $232,000? 

Dr. Jonnson. I wish you would have Mr. Thorn or Mr. Goodwin 
answer that question. 

Mr. Bussey. We have a rule here in the committee that anyone 
who has the information may answer the question. 

Dr. Jounson. I wish to call on Mr. Thorn, and I think also Mr. 
Goodwin can give you that information. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I am Chief of the Mechanical- 
Electrical Section of the Public Buildings Administration, and that 
amount of money is required for 2 separate feeders from the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., to put the required switch gear on those feeders, 
and run them through 2 large transformers that are able to carry the 
whole load of the university and distribute it on a secondary board 
with branch circuit breakers to supply each of the buildings at the 
university. There is also a provision for two other feeders of high 
voltage current that would be distributed to all the new buildings 
contemplated in the Government program. 


COMPARISON OF PBS AND PEPCO ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bussey. I was trying to reconcile it with a figure which we 
had last summer from the Potomac Electric Power Co., which esti- 
mated the total cost at $133,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. For the actual electrical features there is very little 
difference in the Potomac Electric Power Co. estimates and ours, but 
we included more secondary circuit breakers in our estimate than the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. did. They thought they could get along 
with fewer, which would mean that 2 or 3 buildings would be on 1 
switch instead of separately, as it is now. 

Furthermore, the Potomac Electric Power Co. included no cost for 
pe or engineering for the preparation of plans and specifications, 
and there were some other items of cost there in small amounts, such 
as construction of a fence and certain foundations, and so forth. 


BREAKDOWN OF INCIDENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Bussey. I note there is requested $9,000 for drawings and 
specifications. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Does it cost that much to prepare the drawings and 
specifications for a substation such as this? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; there is quite a bit of engineering back of it. 
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Mr. Bussey. Who would do the $8,000 worth of supervision that is 

included? 

M2 Goopwin. We would expect to do that—the Public Buildings 
rvice. 

Mr. Bussey. You want $8,000 for that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. How was that figure arrived at? 

Mr. Torn. That covers the salaries of a construction engineer 
that must be on the site during the time the work is performed under 
a competitive bid contract. 

Mr. Bussey. He would not have to be on the site, constantly, 8 
hours a day; would he? 

Mr. Tuorn. No, sir; but his time would be prorated. He would 
not put in full-time service, but very nearly so, but that $8,000 also 
includes the administration of the construction contract, which involves 
correspondence, proposals and keeping of records, and checking pay- 
rolls and payments, and that angle of it. 

Mr. Bussey. Who is actually going to do this construction work? 

Mr. Tuorn. We would not know until we take competitive bids 
on completed drawings and specifications. 

The award would be made to the lowest bidder from the competitive 
bids, and then there would be required an administration of that con- 
struction contract and the supervision of the work. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do you have a separate item for office expenses 
in the amount of $3,000? 

Mr. Tuorn. That is the way that the Public Buildings Service 
and the General Services Administration keep their books. In other 
words, one is the direct cost of the development, and the technical 
costs involved in drawing the specifications, and the other is a general 
services expenses that takes a proportionate cost of the personnel or 
other activities that are not time-carded directly to that project. 


PEPCO COST ESTIMATE 


Mr. Bussey. Let me read a portion of the letter from Mr. M. J. 
Galbraith, of the Potomac Electric Power Co. which was received 
last year in regard to the cost of this installation: 


To purchase the electrical needs for the Howard University and Freedman’s 
Hospital from the Potomac Electric Power Co. at 13.24 kilovolts, a substation 
would be necessary for approximately $83,000, as well as the replacement of exist- 
ing switching gear, wiring, and so forth, costing $50,000, or a little over $133,000. 

owever, then with the expenditure of this $133,000 these two projects would 
have facilities adequate to accommodate that electrical need for years to come. 
It would provide better voltage and frequency regulation, and result in a savings, 
based on their present requirements, of not less than $10,000 annually. 

In view of these advantages and economies it is recommended that Howard 
University discontinue the generation of electricity and that their electrical re- 
quirement be purchased from the Potomac Electric Power Co. 


How does that figure of $133,000 compare with your figure here of 
$272,000, and where is the difference made up? 

Mr. Goopwin. On the basis of the same items that he may have 
figured there, I think our figures were $138,000, if I remember cor- 
rectly, but Potomac Electric Power Co. did not include as much in the 
way of secondary switching gear as we thought was necessary for the 
flexible operation of that plant. 
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Now, after another letter was written, by Mr. Galbraith, I had a 
conference with Mr. Galbraith and said ‘There is one thing there that 
I am sure is going to be misleading,” and stated ‘““‘Would you do that 
work for that amount of money?” 

He said, “‘Why, of course not; we could not do it,” as they were not 
in the business of installing that equipment. 

(The following was submitted later:) 


What I had in mind here was an estimate of $140,000 as the cost of a Potomac 
Electric Power Co. connection which I was comparing with the cost of additional 
enerating equipment for Howard University, but regardless of whether Howard 
Gatreasitt generated more power or bought it from PEPCo, we would need to 
replace the entire secondary switch gear. This we had previously estimated, and 
it now appears in our communication of March 30, 1954, as “sixteen 4.1-kilowatt 
cubicles * * *” ete. 


Mr. Bussey. If you postponed, for a year or two, putting in the 
extra switchgear, would there be additional costs over the expense 
of putting them in while this construction work is going on? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, there would. Also, there is another element 
of cost that we figure in there that Mr. Galbraith did not figure, and 
that was the disconnecting of the feeders that go to the present power- 
plant and the rerouting of them to the new location of the new sub- 
station. He did not figure that; I believe those figures were ulti- 
mately checked by the Bureau of the Budget, and we were just a 
few dollars apart. 

Mr. Bussey. I think we should have for the record a detailed state- 
ment of these extra costs, showing what is included in your estimate 
and what is included in the estimate of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. 

Mr. Goopwin. We can supply that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Pusiic SERVICE, 
Woshington 25, D. C., March 30, 1954. 
Dr. Morpecal W. JOHNSON, 
President, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Jonnson: Resulting from the hearings of the House subcommittee 
on March 29, 1954, additional information was requested relative to the justifica- 
tion and estimate submitted for an electrical power substation. 

The electrical features included in the estimate of $272,000 submitted to the 
House subcommittee for a cost of $232,000 consist of the following: 


2 Incoming disconnects and potential transformers_____._____.____- $15, 000 
2 2,500 Kilivolt-ampere 13 bi Sie 60, 000 
16 4.1-kilovolt cubicles, including cable and duct connection to present 

system 


If it is determined that an clectrical load of about 1,000 kilowatts be retained 
on the present powerplant, wiih all other current being supplied by Potomac 
Electric Power Co., it will be necessary to install: 

Two incoming high-voltage feeders from PEPCO so that the normal operation 
of the company’s system can continue without interrupting service to the univer- 
sity. The Government will be required to install the necessary incoming switch- 
gear, metering equipment, etc., build a high-voltage distribution system and change 
the transformers in 3 buildings from the 4.1 kilovolts that is supplied from the 
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university powerplant to 13.2 kilovolts which will be the voltage on the PEPCO 
feeders. The estimated cost is as follows: 


Incoming outdoor type switchgear, including 13.2 kilovolt breakers, 
disconnects, and metering equipment, all on a concrete base with a 
Distribution duct line, manholes, and cables to serve 3 buildings but 
suitably sized to serve future construction 40, 000 
Biology greenhouse, exchange of one 5-kilovolt, 500C-kilovolt-ampere 
transformer for two 13.2-kilovolt, 500-kilovolt-ampere transformers 
of network tv 18, 000 
Pharmacy building, exchange of one 5-kilovolt, 225-kilovolt-ampere 
transformer for two 13.2-kilovolt, 225-kilovolt-ampere network 
Dental building, exchange of one 5-kilovolt, 750-kilovolt-ampere trans- 
former for two 13.2-kilovolt, 750-kilovolt-ampere network trans- 


We have no record of an estimate of $133,000 that was mentioned as having 
been submitted by the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the cost of a sbstation 
to supply 13.2 kilovolt-amperes from that company to Howard University. 
This office only has knowledge of an estimate of $225,000 that was made by 
PEP Co. Consequently, no comparison, item for item, can be made between 
PBS estimate of $232,000 and the estimate of $133,000 mentioned at the hearing. 

Answering the inquiries made at the subcommittee hearing yesterday: 

The character of the project is such as requires an extensive field survey of 
existing installation and preparation of detailed working drawings and specifica- 
tions, the checking of shop drawings, etc. The supervision required for work of 
this nature justifies the assignment of a specialized construction engineer during 
the greater part of the installation. 

The conservatively estimated cost of design, drawings and specifications, 
supervision and administration of the construction contract at $20,000 (8 percent) 
is considered, under the cire.mstances, to be reasonable. 

Cordially, 
Cnas. G. PALMER, 
Acting Director, Design and Construction Division. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GENERATING PLANT 


Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that I know a way 
to save $122,000 of that money, and to save the original investment 
that you have now in the present plant, which is $380,000, and at the 
same time continue a very valuable educational process, if you would 
listen to me a minute while I make this proposition. 

I suggest that you leave the present plant to function for not more 
than 1,000 kilowatts; that you cause the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
to hook up all buildings now under construction and all subsequent 
buildings, which are estimated to amount to 1,500 kilowatts. Now, 
that will have this effect: It will preserve intact the usefulness of the 
nearly $400,000 worth of existing equipment, and it will enable the 
university to continue a very valuable educational service in connec- 
tion with that equipment, and that is the only thing we are interested 
in. We have no interest whatsoever in the production of electric 
power. It would be a relief to us to have the electric power bought 
and have the immediate educational uses taken care of. 

We have two interests only: The continuation of a vital educational 
process, and as much economy in the current budget as possible. 

Now, we are carrying on a very important educational enterprise 
in connection with that plant, not otherwise available to Negro youth 
in this country. We are training powerplant engineers. 
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Some years ago the distinguished president of Purdue University, 
being sent to inspect the school of engineering and architecture at 
Howard University, said to me, ‘‘Dr. Johnson, I am troubled about 
your school of engineering and architecture. We have been trying 
to train a few young Negro engineers for a number of years, but our 
difficulty is in the field of placing them. We cannot get them placed, 
and we do not believe you are going to be able to place your graduates, 
but this suggestion I make to you”’: 

He said—‘‘Why don’t you concentrate on the production of power- 
plant engineers? There is a great need there in that field, and you 
could put hundreds of young Negroes of high intelligence into that 
field to the very great service of your country.” 

My answer to him was, and I hope you will indulge me a minute or 
two—‘‘Mr. President, it is impossible for me to entertain your pro- 
posal as an exclusive proposition, because I am committed to the 
necessity of bringing into existence a first-class engineering school for 
Negroes; but your suggestion seems to me to have great value, and 
I see no reason at all why we should not render that service, in addition 
to the regular work of engineering.” 

It will interest you to know. Mr. Chairman, that during the last 
few years, 17 young Negroes have passed through that plant to become 
engineers in complex industrial establishments in this country. 

Now, if that plant did not exist, that stream would not have started 
at all, because there is nowhere else that I know of in this country 
where a young Negro can get an apprenticeship in the actual operation 
of a plant jointly producing electricity and steam. 

Now, it is one of the great services of universities, especially in 
cities, not only to perform a service connected with the giving of their 
degrees, but to use the facilities at their particular disposal for deliver- 
ing technical and scientific services that lie between the university 
level and high-school level. 

One of these is the production of stationary engineers with intelli- 
gence in handling steam production and electrical production 
equipment. 

Mr. Bussey. How old is that powerplant, Doctor? 

Dr. Jonnson. I think it was put in around 1936. We have not 
been consciously doing that. These 17 men have just flowed through 
there, but there is no reason why we should not deliberately operate 
a program for that purpose and have a staff there for the maintenance 
of that plant and then conduct a continuing educational program for 
that purpose. 

Now, we can do that without enlarging the present facilities at all. 
As a matter of fact, we would reduce the load on these present facilities 
and use the diesel engine for a standby from now on until that equip- 
ment utterly deteriorates. As to that, all we would have to do would 
be to keep it in repair, anc. we would have a remarkably significant 
educational enterprise going on there. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there no other powerplants in the Washington 
area where you could take your students for instruction? 

Dr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, it is just like banks. The city of 
Washington is full of banks, but there is not a bank in the city of 
Washington that employs a Negro at any level requiring use of his 
intelligence, except one bank which is owned and operated by Negroes. 
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Mr. Bussey. I am not thinking of employment; I am thinking of 
training now. 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, you have to employ a man at the level where 
- intelligence is used before you can make him exercise his intel- 
igence. 

erm Bussey. What about the Potomac Electric Power Co. plant? 

Dr. Jounson. | have no idea at all that they would entertain that 
program. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you or has anyone in connection with the 
university surveyed the situation in the Washington area, and con- 
tacted these people to see what might be worked out? 

Dr. Jounson. If we did, do you not see that the cost would be 
much greater there than to do it right on our own grounds, because 
we would have to transport the students to their plant and we would 
have to have someone at their plant with an educational function; 
whereas, this plant that we now have is on our grounds, and it is 
engaged in the combined production of steam and electricity, which 
is the valuable thing, and it is next door to our school of engineering 
and architecture, where it can be supervised by both mechanical and 
electrical engineers. 

Mr. Bussey. Under your plan, what percentage of the electricity 
would be generated by this powerplant? 

Dr. Jonnson. Not more than two-fifths of it, at the maximum 
development of the plant, and we would not mind if it descended to 
less than that, so long as the unit was available for this educational 
purpose. 


PLAN FOR USE OF COMMERCIAL AND GENERATED CURRENT 


Mr. Bussey. To generate enough electricity at this plant to take 
care of the contemplated expanded needs of the school, there would 
have to be considerable money spent? 

Dr. Jounson. I should say the maximum—I have canvassed that— 
would be not over $150,000. You would not have to put in this plant 
here indicated. -What you would do, if the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. started out with the present buildings, is that you would not have 
to spend but half of that. They would just hook right on to the new 
buildings, as they are erected. 

My proposal is this; this is where the great expense would occur: 

I would go into the dentistry building, which is about to be used 
and is now equipped to be served by our little plant, and take that 
small facility out there and hook up a transformer that would take 
the Potomac Electric power. I would have the two buildings now in 
construction, namely, the biology greenhouse building and _ the 
pharmacy building, which are equipped with transformers, to hook 
onto our plant and I would have those taken out and have a big 
transformer put in there which would take the Potomac Electric Co. 

wer. That is where I would spend about $75,000 right there. 

hereafter, every building placed would have as a part of its construc- 
tion money a transformer big enough to take the Potomac Electric 
power service and the Potomac Electric Power Co., therefore, would 
not need to put in a big station. It would just hook on to each 
building as it comes in, and that would require a far less expensive 
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apparatus for the major transmission which could be put in, I think, 
for about $50,000. 

I have asked Mr. Goodwin to canvass this question, and I thought 
it might interest you. I first thought we could get away with about 
$75,000, but he tells me now that it would require a maximum of 
$150,000. 

What would that do? You understand, of course, I have no idea 
whatsoever of undertaking it unless it is proven to be utterly prac- 
ticable and wholly satisfactory as a transmission process to the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co., and I think it will. That would cause 
them to reach back and take the three buildings now under construe- 
tion and all buildings subsequent thereto. Moreover, as the new 
buildings up, every old building that goes down will reduce the 
load on the present plant until it is automatically reduced to a 
minimum. 

In the next few months the dentistry and pharmacy building will 
be taken off the plant and the new preclinical medical building will 
be hooked on to the Potomac Electric Power Co. line. That 
would make it needful, I think, to take the existing medical plant 
off the present plant, and put that onto the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. Then, we would have the dental building on it, and the entire 
medical unit would be under the Potomac Electric Power Co. 

Within a few months, there will be additional buildings taken off 
the plant, including Clark Hall and 2 or 3 other buildings that 
are now devoted to music. As a matter of fact, there are some 
28 buildings now in existence ultimately destined to pass away, which 
would be taken off that plant and the replacements for those buildings 
would be taken up by the Potomac Electric Power Co. The one 
thing that we are interested in is a small production facility which 
would probably decrease below 1,000 kilowatts and would be a very 
small unit, using only the existing machinery for the production of 
steam and electricity, which we could use as a very important educa- 
tional facility. 

Mr. Bussey. Doctor, if you will have that all drawn up in detail, 
I will be most happy to go over the program with you, when I am out 
at Howard University sometime in the near future, when we will have 
ample opportunity to explore the situation together. 

Dr. Jonson. May I add this? That savings would be precisely 
what would be needed to put the present plant in shipshape condition, 
and you would have to make no appropriation for that at all. Whereas, 
if you spent this $272,000 on this installation, either the Government 
has to get this money to put the plant in shape, or we have to borrow 
it to put it in shape, because a plant which has failed 17 times in 1 
year and which is hooked up to a hospital, cannot go on that way. 

Mr. Bussey. Would there not be a certain portion of this money 
requested for the biology-greenhouse building that would not be paid 
out until fiscal 1956, or would this all be completed, checked for 
compliance with specifications, and ready to pay out in fiscal 1955? 

Dr. Jounson. I do not see, so far as paying out is concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, but what your great savings of immediate cash would be 
in connection with the preclinical medical building itself. If you had 
the device of contract authorization in existence, you could meet all 
of our 1955 needs in connection with that building for less than $1 
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million, and you would have $3.4 million available for postponed 
handling. 

There is the great savings. 

Mr. Bussey. This biology-greenhouse building is not contemplated 
to be completed until June 1955? 

Dr. Jounson. Well, what you are now making appropriations for 
is the year 1955. The building is under construction. 

If you walk out there on the campus, you will see that it is moving 
very rapidly, and there is no doubt at all of the absolute necessity for 
this money in order to discharge a contract which is already in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there going to be any increase, in the estimated 
cost, under the escalator clause? 

Dr. Jonnson. Would you answer that, Mr. Cook? 

Mr. Cook. We have determined that we could make it within the 
presently established criteria without the use of the escalator clause. 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes; with no use at all of the escalator clause, Mr. 
Chairman. 

IMPOUNDED FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. There is one other thing which I would like to explore 
a little further, and that is in regard to these funds which have been 
impounded. 

According to my recollection, there are four buildings for which 
funds have been authorized but impounded by the Bureau of the 
Budget; is that correct? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the situation regarding those four buildings 
at the present time, Dr. Johnson? 

Dr. Jounson. I would say, sir, that two of them are in such a stage 
of readiness that they could be put on the market almost immediately 
after availability of funds. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the law school and the administration 
building? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; the plans and specifications are complete, 
and are ready for the letting of bids, is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Jounson. The contractor could probably be at work within 
how many days, Mr. Cook? 

Mr. Cook. About 3 months from now. 

Dr. Jonnson. Within 90 days contractors would be at work, if 
those funds were released. 

The third project is the men’s dormitory on which, unfortunately, 
the planning money itself was impounded, but that building has been 
surveyed most carefully by the responsible officers of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare who have visited it in person, and 
they have been so deeply impressed with the urgent necessity of 
putting that men’s dormitory in Clark Hall out of use that they have 
released the funds for the planning, and the distinguished Assistant 
Secretary is here, and can speak for himself. However, I think he 
would approve of what I say; that it is the feeling of the Department 
that we should get that men’s dormitory project under construction 
as rapidly as possible. 
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LAW AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Mr. Bussey. Everything is ready, except the availability of funds, 
for the law school and the administration building? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; except the availability of construction funds, 
because these 2 buildings saad be put under construction within 90 
days. 

Mr. Bussey. If in the wisdom of the committee and the Congress 
they should decide to release the funds to start construction of these 
two buildings, how much would you estimate would have to be auth- 
orized for each in fiscal year 1955? 

Dr. Jounson. Well, I have discussed the matter very carefully with 
the Public Buildings Service, and they are of the opinion that an 
approximate sum of $1 million would be necessary, in addition to the 
money already appropriated, in order to give us those 2 projects. 
Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. $1 million for both of them? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. If a sum of $1 million were appro- 
priated, in addition to the money already appropriated, and under- 
stand, of course, that this $1 million has already been authorized, that 
would permit the rapid construction of these 2 projects. However, it 
is to be kept in mind that just about $3 million of the $4 million appro- 
priated for the preclinical medical building will not be used during the 
next fiscal year. 


RELEASE OF FUNDS FOR MEN’S DORMITORY 


Mr. Bussey. What is the situation, Mr. Larmon, in regard to the 
release of planning money to go ahead with work on the men’s dormi- 


tory? 

Teidiaiibd that is a rather urgent situation. 

Mr. Larmon. May I ask Mr. Kelly to speak in regard to the funds 
that have been released? 

Mr. Ketty. Planning funds have recently been released in order 
that the plans and specifications could be completed for the men’s 
dormitory. 

Mr. Larmon. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that those 
plans will not be completed until the spring or perhaps up to June. 

Mr. Ketty. I believe it is scheduled for March of 1955. March 
1955 was the estimated date that they would be ready to proceed on 
construction. 

Mr. Larmovy. It is estimated on the law school and on the adminis- 
tration building that if the funds now in the Bureau of the Budget 
are released that the law school and administration building can be 
started this year, but there will be some more delay other than what 
Dr. Johnson has suggested. 


AUDITORIUM AND FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Mr. Bussey. None of the funds for planning the auditorium and 
fine arts building have been released? 

Mr. Larmon. I believe they have, sir. I beg your pardon; they 
have not. The plans have been started, as I understand it. 
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Dr. Jonson. We are considerably along with those plans, Mr. 
Chairman, and they could be finished within what period of time, if 
the money was released? 

Mr. Larmon. In about 10 months, I believe. 

Mr. Ketry. The estimated date on that was also March of 1955. 

Dr. Jounson. We can finish those plans in about 10 months, or by 
March 1955, if that money is released. 

Mr. Bussey. But, the two projects that are all set and ready to go 
if funds are available, include the law school building and the admin- 
istration building? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. You should know, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Public Buildings Service has scheduled the erection of these build- 
ings with such careful interrelatedness that the moment you erect 
those two buildings, you precipitate the immediate necessity of the 
auditorium and fine arts building, because in doing the work on the 
science hall we have ejected art from that building, and in going on 
with the work for the administration building, we have ejected the 
school of music entirely from its existing plant. So, we will have an 
entire school and a major department, which is almost a school, 
living in wooden buildings, if we do not hurry up to construct the 
auditorium and fine arts building. 

Mr. Bussey. In regard to that situation, the appropriated funds 
for that building could well be included in the budget for fiscal year 
(1956; could they not? 

Dr. Jonnson. That is true. I think you could pretty well do that. 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Thorn will please correct me if I am in error, but 
I believe that the funds already appropriated for the men’s dormitory 
and the auditorium-fine arts building, would be ample to start those 


buildings and get them well along in the latter part of the year, if the 
n 


funds were available in 1956. all probability the question might 
be raised as to whether a minimum amount of them might not be 
released in the latter part of 1955, perhaps by special representation 
following upon the evident expedition of the plans, but it would not 
require but a very small portion of the appropriation, if any, if it 
were handled in 1955 at all, 

Is that your view? 

Mr. Cook. I think that is correct. 

Dr. Jounson. No special appropriation would be required at all. 


CONGRESSMAN CRAMTON’S INTEREST IN SCHOOL 


Mr. Bussey. The other night when I had the honor of attending 
the banquet at the school, I was extremely interested in the tributes 
paid to former Congressman Cramton from Michigan who took such 
an interest in the work at the college. I think his work dated back 
to 1928. What district was he from? 

Dr. Jounson. Lapeer. 

Mr. Bussey. What section of Michigan is that? 

Dr. Jounson. I do not know that I am as thoroughly familiar with 
the map of Michigan as I ought to be, but my recollection is that it is 
east of the capital about 100 miles. 

Mr. Bussey. Did I understand that he was also connected with this 
committee at one time? 
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Dr. Jounson. Oh, yes, sir; | would say that he was really, he and 
his committee, were the father of the decision to make Howard Uni- 
versity into a first-class institution. It was he who discussed the 
substantive law in this committee, and with their support put that 
substantive law through the Judiciary Committee of the House and 
through the House of Representatives. It was the moral enthusiasm 
generated by him and seconded by Judge Finney, who was the then 
Assistant Secretary of Interior, that caused the executive branch of 
the Government under President Coolidge to take the responsibility 
of putting that bill through the Senate. 

The decision to make Howard University a first-class institution 
was done with Government-wide support, headed up by President 
Coolidge himself, and Mr. Cramton was the moving spirit. 

Mr. Bussey. It was too bad that he could not be present at that 
dinner. There were many glowing tributes paid to him for what he 
did for Howard University. 

Dr. Jounson. You ought to know, sir, that we have left no stone 
unturned to express our affection for him. When he left Congress, 
we did something for him that has never been done by any other 
university that we know of. Knowing his great historical and philo- 
sophical interest in government, I caused three of our men to select 
the great philosophies of the State that have come into existence, 
all the way from Plato to the present time, and | caused those philoso- 
phies of the State to be bound in blue leather and stamped with the 
seal of Howard University. We had a banquet with 500 persons 
present, and presented that set to him, with a special bookcase; 
the likes of that set exists nowhere in the world, and if you would 
go to his library today you would see him put his hand on that set 
with great affection, because, as he often said to me, before he left 
here, ‘Dr. Johnson, I have been here 16 years, and I have seen men 
come and go in public office—some of them longer than 16 years— 
and they leave nothing behind them as a memorial to their contribu- 
tions to the far-sighted interests of this country. I think that this 
project at Howard University, for which I have been able to secure 
the all but unanimous support of my party, will deserve the remem- 
brance of my fellows.”’ 

Just the other day, and let me tell you another beautiful thing, 
and I will finish: Just the other day I had a letter which at some 
time when you are not so busily engaged, Mr. Chairman, | would 
like to show you. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you have an opportunity to check the records 
regarding the books that were given to Howard University, especially 
by my friend, Mrs. Hall? 

Dr. Jounson. I have had my librarian working on it, but he has 
not made his report, as yet. 1 shall certainly keep in touch with it. 


DATES OF BUILDING AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Any questions, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bup@g. Doctor, when did Congress grant these authorizations 
which we have been diseussing? 

Dr. Jounson. They come from as far back as June, 1948, and reach 
through 1951. 
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You have in the book there, I think, a table which will give them to 
you. The first one is June 14, 1948, and the last one is August 31, 
1951. 

Mr. Bupesr. As conditions change rather rapidly at educational 
institutions, as well as elsewhere, I am wondering if you have recently 
surveyed the situation to see whether these buildings, both as to fune- 
tion and design, are what you would wish to have now in the light of 
present circumstances? 

Dr. Jounson. Let me say two things in answer to that question: 

Every one of these buildings is in the original list, and approved 
by the Congress in the 20-year program back in 1931. 

No. 2, the Congress itself—this committee especially—was con- 
cerned about this question in 1946, and it caused the sum of $50,000 
to be appropriated to have that question thoroughly canvassed edu- 
cationally by Howard University, and so far as the physical plant was 
concerned, by the Public Building Service, and this is the report 
which costs $50,000 to make. This report goes over that entire 

und and considers, individually, every building in existence at 

oward University by name and by photographs, and examines its 
usefulness and judges whether it should be retained or altered and 
repaired or destroyed. 

t determines that 28 out of the existing 42 buildings will need to 
be displaced and 14 can be kept, and then it studies very carefully 
the needs of the institution in relation to every one of its divisions, 
and examines the exact floor space needed for each of the colleges, 
the size of the building, the approximate cost of the building, and 
coordinates the entire project into three stages of development and 
presents it in a form so that all the technical questions and educational 


questions are answered in advance, 


CHANGED CONDITIONS SINCE AUTHORIZATIONS GRANTED 


Mr. Bupes. I note in your enrollment, however, that there have 
been fluctuations up and down and apparent trends in the different 
schools within the university, which prompts me to wonder again 
whether—both as to function and design—these are the buildings 
which should be built now? 

Dr. Jounson. Let me answer that now, and it is a real question. 

It seems to me to be a question of vital concern, and let me answer 
that with regard to two sections. 

With respect to the eight poetsononed schools, and the undergradu- 
ate and graduate schools, I should like to discuss it in this manner: As 
to the professional schools, take note of the fact that these are our 
objectives in relation to them: For the medical school, 400 students; 
dentistry, 400; pharmacy, 200; law, 250; social work, 200; music, 250. 

Now, we have had approximately that number within the last 
10-year period already. So far the most expensive buildings are 
devoted to medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. The other buildings 
are relatively simple and the question of enrollment in medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy is only a question of the availability of the 
space. In medicine the demand is so great that we could fill up the 
400 places tomorrow if the space was available. 

. In dentistry the same is true. The engineering building has already 
been constructed, and the enrollment is there. usic has been above 
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200, and it is above 142 now. So, our objectives in respect to these 
buildings are as modest as they can be. 

Now, remember this: We are now at the low point of enrollment 
in the whole area of American higher education. The enrollment in 
American higher education, in general, is going to increase by 70 
percent by 1970. Now, you must add to that the fact that the Negro 
people are underdeveloped in their high schools, and in the proportion 
of their students going to college, and usually underdeveloped in the 
amount of professional opportunities. So, there will be a rising swell 
of pressure upon all professional facilities from now on. 

Mr. Bunce. What I am getting at is this, Doctor: If the money 
were available, would you still want to use it for the original purposes 
now encompassed in the authorization? 

Dr. Jounson. Every one of these buildings is most fittingly suited 
for the purpose indicated. They have been very thoughtfully ar- 
ranged, and in every case we have done this: We do not allow any 
architect to come to our university and build a building for us. First 
of all, we make the people who run the particular sec a build that 
building educationally from within, and we make them justify every 
10 feet of floor space that they are going to use. We then make up 
an additional directive on the basis of their judgment, and in order 
that their judgment may be sound, we send them to several places 
in the country where similar modern buildings have been constructed 
so that they will not make ludicrous recommendations that will cause 
an overexpenditure of funds. 

When we do that, we turn that program over to the Public Build- 
ings Administration. They go through that program critically and 
objectively, and send it back to us and say “We think we can save 
10,000 feet here, or 10,000 feet there.”’ 

After a few exchanges like that, the additional sheets are then 
formulated. We then make the architect go through five stages of 
consultation with us, and with the Public Buildings Administration 


in the development of that pris, and by the time it gets to us, we 


have used the maximum of intelligence and energy, both ourselves 
and in consulting with other educational leaders and with the Public 
Building Administration, to bring through a project which is both 
suited economically and sound. 

Now, we would certify that that is the case with respect to each 
of these four buildings now impounded here. 

Mr. Bupae. Of course, that is what I was getting at. Back in 1948, 
1950, and 1951, covering the dates of authorization, what you are 
saying would undoubtedly be true. I am simply wondering whether 
it is true as of 1954. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; it is. We are going to save money on the 
law building. We have ourselves modified our judgment with regard 
to that building and we have cut down its requirements on educa- 
tional grounds. 

Mr. Bupaer. That is an example of what I was getting at. 

Dr. Jonnson. That is right, but the new administration building 
cannot be cut down or modified. It is an admirable building for the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

The men’s dormitory building is an admirable undertaking in itself, 
and that is in a fluid stage, and we have handled that right recently. 
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The auditorium and fine arts building has probably received more 
attention from us than any of the buildings because 2 or 3 times 
we have had to go back over it to bring it within the money available, 
so we have restated our educational requirements some 2 or 3 
times in order that we might adapt it to the necessities of the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Buper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, during the years I have been here in Con- 
gress I have heard a great deal from time to time about contract 
authority, and I must say that I have not always agreed with the 
arguments put up regarding appropriations under contract au- 
thority, and I presume that there may be times in the future when I 
will not agree again. However, as far as I am personally concerned, 
I think this matter of contract authority certainly should be given 
very serious consideration by the committee. If we are going to go 
ahead with this project we ought to go ahead with it, and if not we 
to say so. 

r. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for that remark, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by contract authority? 

Mr. Bussey. Contract authorization. 

Mr. Focarry. While it is something that has been authorized, I 
do not think you mean it in the sense that we used to obligate funds 
under contract authority for future years. You do not mean that? 

Mr. Bussey. No, the funds have not been obligated yet. 


Mr. Fogarry. It is an the program. 


Mr. Bussey. I think it should be given very serious consideration 
by the committee, regardless of the Bureau of the Budget, as to what 
we ought to do in the way of appropriating funds to get the law school 
and the administration building started, to put it a different way. 

Mr. Foaarry. Perhaps we should get them all started this year. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, it is up to the committee to recommend what 
should be done. . 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF DR. JOHNSON 


Mr. Focarry. How long have you been with Howard University, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, sir, the trustees have been in desperate cir- 
cumstances trying to find a good man for about 28 years, sir, and they 
have not been able to make a change yet. 

Mr. Foeartry. What did you mean when you said in your statement 
that you do not know how much longer you are going to be able to 
appear before this committee? 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, our retirement laws at the university 
are automatic, and under those laws I would come up for retirement in 
the school year 1954-55. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. 

Dr. Jonnson. I am never in a position to prophesy grace for my- 
self when I know how desperate the needs of the university are to 
find a good man. 

Mr. Focarry. You evidently came here under Calvin Coolidge’s 
administration. 

Dr. Jounson. I did, sir, yes, sir. 
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SALARY SCALE 


Mr. Focarry. In your prepared statement, Doctor, you mentioned 
that your salary scale is below the minimum paid to Federal em- 
ployees. 

Dr. Jounson. It is, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much is it below that minimum? 

Dr. Jounson. About 1.1 percent below the floor level in each 
classification. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why is that? 

Dr. Jounson. Well, we do not know why, sir. There is but one 
answer to it. In about six successive measures Congress undertook 
to prevent that from taking place, and every time it lifted the floor 
of the salaries of the Government it undertook thereafter immediately 
to lift the floor comparably at Howard University, and the last time 
it just did not do it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was it the legislative committee that did that? 

Dr. Jounson. The legislation cut us short that much. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then your problem is with the legislative committee? 

Dr. Jounson. The question which we have before us is from what 
source can we get the money to raise that level. 

We are also in a very embarrassing position regarding our whole 
staff now because Congress has not only pak the nonteaching 
employees away beyond us, but has now put in a salary scale in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia which is superior by far 
to the salary scale for the teachers at Howard University, so we 
present a far less adequate appropriation than is necessary for a 
member of our faculty can get a much better salary in the public 
schools than he can get at Howard University. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does not that responsibility still rest with the 
legislative committee? 

Dr. Jonnson. We have never gone before the legislative committee 
about it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does or does it not rest with them? 

Dr. Jonnson. It rests with this committee. 

Mr. Focarry. With the Appropriations Committee? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. This is the committee that has always 
taken care of it. 

Mr. Focarty. It does not make any difference whether this com- 
mittee has always taken care of it or not. I am trying to find out 
whether it is the responsibility of the Appropriations Committee or of 
the legislative committee, as far as salary scales are concerned at 
Howard University. 

Dr. Jounson. They have never considered the salary scale per se. 
They have acted upon our representation that a certain sum of money 
would enable us to meet a minimum situation. 

Mr. Ketty. In asnwer to your specific question, Mr. Fogarty, 
Howard University has authority to establish its own pay system, but 
is dependent upon the availability of resources which it brings before 
this committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then that is a matter between you and the Appro- 
priations Committee. 
Dr. Jounson. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Focarry. It does not rest with the legislative committee. 
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Dr. Jounson. That is in the present appropriation. We cannot. 
dodge that situation; it is beyond our power. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, can you if you refuse to fill positions? 

Dr. Jounson. I wish to say to you when the chairman asked me 
what was in this original $500,000, I wanted to say that if we secured 
any substantial portion of that money, we would want to do not merely 
one thing with it: We would want to restore some of the personnel in 
liberal arts, and we would want to address ourselves also to building 
up this salary scale so that there might be a better relationship between 
us and the prevailing salary scale in the District of Columbia. This 
is a municipal university which must adjust its salaries in some proper 
perspective in regard to the public school system. Otherwise, there 
will be a great lowering of morale. 

Mr. Focarry. How does your salary scale compare with the salaries 
of other private institutions? 

Dr. Jounson. It would be lower than institutions in municipalities 
like Washington, New York, and so forth. It would be as good as 
the average salary scale in the land-grant institutions, but it would be 
substantially below the salaries paid in municipal universities, 

There has been a recent stud tr the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in this field and that has been demonstrated by that study. As 
a matter of fact, I can give you figures here now which will show you 
that that is true. 

Mr. Foaarry. Put them in the record. 

Dr. Jounson. I can put them in the record in a minute. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right, do that. 

Dr. Jounson. I do not have the proper document here at the present 
time, but I will do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Salary range of teachers at Howard University compared with salary range of teachers 
in the teachers colleges of the District of Columbia 


Range at Revised range 
Range at teachers’ colleges, 
Rank involved Howard, District of teachers’ colleges, 
1953 Columbia, District of 

1953 Columbia ! 


5, 150- 6, 349 5, 313- 6, 413 5, 792- 6, 
4, 497— 5, 663 4, 873- 5, 973 5, 323- 6, 491 
3, 626- 4, 715 3, 663- 5, 313 4, 016- 5 


1 Public Law 189, 83d Cong., approved Aug. 5, 1953, effective July 1, 1953. To increase the salaries of 
employees of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, and to provide for a study of the pay 
and classifications of such employees. 


1. I present herewith a brief table showing the 1953 prevailing salary range 
for 9 or 10 months’ teachers at Howard University compared with (1) the teach- 
ers’ college salaries now prevailing in the District of Columbia and (2) as further 
revised by Congress. This comparison has great value, for (1) it is a comparison 
with current practice; (2) it is a comparison with salary scales actually approved 
by the Congress, after deliberation, within the year, for institutions of much 
simpler organization and curricula than Howard University. 

2. This table shows that in every rank the minimum salary now prevailing for 
teachers at Howard University is below the minimum salary now prevailing in 
the teachers’ colleges of the District of Columbia, and very far below the mini- 
mum salary recently capeves by Congress as the opening salary for each rank 
in the District of Columbia. 
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3. This table further shows that the maximum salary for each rank of 9 or 10 
months’ teachers at Howard University is below the revised maximum salary 
authorized by Congress for the teachers of that rank in the teachers’ colleges 
of the District of Columbia. 


Rates of pay for 9 months teachers at Howard University, 1952-53, compared with 
11 municipal universities, 1952-53 ' 


| 
Range involved Range at Howard |Range at municipal universities? 


4,824 to 7,438, median 4,500 to 12,009 median 7,150. 
Ass ciate professors._..-..-...--- 5,150 to 6,349 median 5,478__._...-__-. | 3,500 to 9,099 median 6,500. 
Assistant professors__.......-..-- 4,497 to 5,663 median 4,922... ._______ | 3,200 to 7,699 median 4,650. 
3,626 to 4,715 median 2,700 to 6,599 median 4,050. 


1 Figures taken from the Research Bulletin, National Education Association December 1953. 

2 These figures include 9 months teachers only. They do not include the much higher salaries of 12 months 
teachers in medicine. 

3 Please note that in every rank the upper range of salaries in the municipal universities far exceeds the 
Howard maximum and that in every rank save one the median is higher than at Howard. In the definitive 
ranks of professor and associate professor the median is much higher than at Howard. 


TaBLe 1.— Medians of salaries in 417 degree-granting colleges and universities, 
1952-53 


{Based on 9 months of service] 


Instructors 


Assistant profes- | Associate profes- 
pol sore Professors 


Type of institution Median | Median | Median | Median | Median | Median | Median | Median 
of mini- | of maxi- | of mini- | of maxi- | of mini- | of maxi-| of mini- | of mani- 
mums Or, or}/mums or|mumMs or}mumMs or|mumMs or/mumMs or 
lowest | highest | lowest | highest | lowest | highest | lowest | highest 


State 


Nonpublic universities _____- 3, 083 4, 083 3, 660 5, 02 4, 350 5, 900 5, 025 6, 950 
Munici al universities__.___. 3, 350 4, 750 3, 850 5, 750 4, 550 6, 150 5, 450 8. 950 
Land-grant colleges____- SaTre 3, 050 4, 513 3, 883 5, 375 4, 575 6, 325 5, 350 7, 525 
State colleges __...........-- 3, 044 3, 967 3, 613 4, 550 4, 067 5,050 4, 700 5, 675 
Teachers colleges. ._..-....--. 3, 5388 4, 333 4, 043 5, 125 4, 573 5, 733 5, 250 6, 150 
Nonpublic colleges (by en- 

rollment): 


1In the table the terms “‘minimum” and “maximum” refer to the top and bottom level of salary provi- 
sions in institutions using schedules; the terms “lowest” and “highest” refer to salary payments in institu- 
tions not using schedules. 


Source: Higher Education, vol. X, No. 6, dated February 1954—monthly publication of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Higher Education Division. 


Table 1 is the basis for these generalizations: 
Although instructors have an initial advantage in teachers colleges, their 
counterparts in municipal universities, State universities, and land-grant colleges 
will ultimately go higher if all remain at the rank of instructor. 

When a staff member first becomes an assistant professor he is likely to enjoy 
the highest salary if he is in a teachers college. At the top levels for this rank, 
however, he is again passed by the assistant professor in any of the three institu- 
tions just mentioned. 

On attaining the rank of associate professor, one is likely to receive the highest 
salary in a State university, then in a land-grant college, then in a municipal 
university. At the top levels for the associate professor, however, the multiple- 
unit institutions pull out ahead. 

For the full professor the best beginning is likely to be in a State university, 
then in a municipal university, then in a land-grant college. Ultimate salaries 
for full professors are much higher in the multiple-unit institutions than in 
any other type of college. This fact is most clearly shown by the top salaries 
rather than the medians. These tops, as shown in the full report, are: State 
universities, $17,000—-$17,999; nonpublic universities, $15,000-$15,999; municipal 
universities, $12,000—-$12,999; land-grant colleges, $11,000—-$11,999. 


| || 
a 
| 
| 83.075 | $4. 530 $3.950 | $5,267 | $4.750 | $6.350| $5,525 | $7,583 
3 SS 2, 743 3, 330 3, 079 3, 7458 3, 433 4, 200 3, 900 4, 860 
ad dis neinhipgnwhacan 2. 900 3, 636 3, 286 4,070 3, 738 4, 525 4, 213 5, 067 
1,000 and over__..._____- 3, 030 4, 030 3, 555 4, 570 4, 063 5, 100 4, 500 6, 064 
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The medians shown in table 1 seem to point favorably toward the publicly 
supported institution. The full report shows, however, that the ranges among 
the nonpublicly supported institutions are extremely wide. In colleges of 1,000 
or more enrollment, some professors go to the $11,000-$11,999 level, and among 
colleges of 500-999 enrollment the reported top for professors was $12,000—$12,999. 


NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for 15 new positions for resident- 
instruction and organized research. What are those positions? 

Dr. Jounson. Those positions are at Freedmen’s Hospital, sir. 
They are reimbursement positions in Freedmen’s Hospital. They are 
Acree by Howard University, but they function in Freedmen’s 

ospital. 

Mr. Fogarty. What are those positions? 

Dr. Jounson. They are one medical officer, $8,360; 

Five admitting physicians at $5,940, making a total of $29,700; 

Four nurse anesthetists at $4,260 each, or a total of $18,480; 

Three medical technicians at $3,410 each, or a total of $10,230; 

Two x-ray technicians at $3,410 each, or a total of $6,820; and 

FICA tax $795, making a total in all of $74,385. 

Mr. Focarry. What are they for? 

Dr. Jounson. These are for the more efficient operation of the 
services in Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Mr. Foaarry. In the general hospital? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. You know the agreement that we have 
with Freedmen’s Hospital. Howard University has the appointing 
power in the case of all of these positions. We select and appoint 
these persons, but they are paid from the Freedmen’s Hospital budget. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND PAY OF ADMITTING PHYSICIAN * 


Mr. Fogarry. What are the qualifications of an admitting 
physician? 

r. Jounson. I should say that for a proper definition of a thorough- 
going character that probably Dr. Burbridge should be the one to 
answer that question, but I would say, and I would not miss it much, 
when I state that he is the man to whom an applicant first entering 
the hospital comes. He causes treatment to be given to that man 
in the light of the services in the hospital, that treatment which he 
deems best suited to his needs, and assigns him to the ward in which 
to be properly treated. 

Mr. Focarry. He has to be a doctor? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, he has to be an able doctor. 

For example, the hospital is organized into the Department of 
Surgery, the Department of Medicine, the Department of Obstetrics, 
the Department of Gynecology and the Department of Pediatrics. 

When a patient presents himself to the hospital for treatment one 
of the first things to discover, by means of a preliminary examina- 
tion, is into which department does his difficulty fall,whether it lies 
wholly in one department or whether he requires a cooperative or 
combined form of treatment. If it is clearly a surgical case he 
admits him to surgery, and he may also consult the surgical ward to 
see when time is available for taking care of him. Of the doctors 
who are there in the hospital he would want to discover into which 
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man’s specialty this patient would fall, or if it were a case involving 
both surgical and medical attention he would then direct the case to 
the attention of both heads of those departments. 

Mr. Focartry. Does that take up all his time? 

Dr. Jounson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you can get those men without any trouble for 
$5,940 a vear? 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, that is an extremely difficult thing to say. 
Their confidence, for the moment, is that they can get them, but you 
see how close that salary is to the salary of the nurse anesthetist’s 
salary at $4,620. You can get a young man to come in at that salary, 
but you cannot keep him long. We may be able to get a man and 
keep him if we allow him, at the same time, maybe 2 hours of evening 
practice out of his 8 hours in the hospital. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you do that? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir, we can. 

Mr. Fogarty. I would think you would have a difficult time getting 
anv doctor to work for $5,940 a year. 

Dr. Jounson. This is the scale that prevails, of course, in the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. 

Dr. Jounson. This is the Government scale here. For Howard 
University we would employ this person and he would come under 
this scale. 

Mr. Fogarty. But still he does not have the security that a public 
health officer would have, does he? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, he is under the civil service. 

Mr. Fogarry. But you do not keep him long? 

Dr. Jounson. Doctors are very scarce among Negro people, and a 
man has to have a certain amount of devotion to the profession to be 
able to stay in a hospital, and yet we do have such men. We have 
such a man at the head of the department of pathology at Howard 
University, and we pay him $9,000 a year. You cannot get a young 
man right out of medical school in the United States for less than 
$10,400 to begin with. This man has been offered $10,800 with an 
additional stipend guaranteed of $2,500. We keep him there because 
his affection for Howard University outweighs his financial urgencies. 

Mr. Foaarry. The Public Health Service has several designations 
in which people could make twice as much money out in private 
practice? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, that is right. 


WORK OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Focarry. Does the Public Buildings Administration design 

all buildings and draw all the plans and specifications for them? 
— Jounson. No, but they perform service which is highly valu- 

able. 

Mr. Fogarry. If they do not, then who does? 

Dr. Jonnson. An architect who is employed for the purpose. 

Mr. Fogarry. A private architect? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes, and they supervise him, and they subject his 
work to systematic surveillance five times before it goes through and 
is finally approved. 
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Mr. Focarry. But the project is done or handled by a private 
architect? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Does the Public Buildings service draw any plans 
and specifications for any Government projects? 

Mr. THorn. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Why do you not draw them for Howard University? 

Mr. THorn. Well, it was not set up that way initially. Wedid 
make drawings and specifications for one project, a coal-fired boiler, 
but Howard University had made certain commitments initially when 
we took over, and, in line with the wishes of Congress and the policy 
established by the Commissioners, we are giving the projects that 
may be authorized to private architects. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you get the job done cheaper with private 
architects than you would with the Public Buildings Administration? 

Dr. Jonunson. I would not say so, no. 

Mr. Foaarry. You would not say so? 

Dr. Jounson. No, I would not think so, would you? 

Mr. Tuorn. No, sir, I would not think so. 

Mr. Focarry. The president of Gallaudet College was here the 
other day, and he claimed that they can get architectural services 
much cheaper privately than they can through the Public Buildings 
Administration—that the service of the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration costs much more than those of a private architect. 

Mr. Tuorn. There may be a difference in the service which is 
offered, I do not know. We have been at it a long while, and we have 
certain costs which are standard. 

Mr. Foacarry. He had a plan for a new building that they estimate 
will cost $350,000. He seemed to think it would cost much more 
than that to have it done by Government people. 

Mr. Tuorn. I would question that, sir. 

Mr. Larmon. I do not know whether the official was a little 
confused at the time he made his statement. Whether he was thinki 
in terms of the size of the building or the quality of the building, an 
so forth, at the time he made his reply, I am not sure. 

Mr. Focarry. I wondered about that, too, and to be honest with 
you I did not think anyone could be very certain unless he went into 
the background details, the type of plans, and what was specified. 
The element of price, of course, is always based on what is in the plans 
and specifications. That is what the contractor has to base his 
price on. 

Dr. Jounson. I would like to say further, if I may be permitted to, 
Mr. Chairman, that the services rendered by the Public Buildings 
Administration to Howard University have been highly constructive, 
and we have no doubt at all that their supervisory relationship in 
connection with our plans has caused us to get much better buildings 
than we would have obtained without their supervision. I cannot 
conceive of more thoughtful, sympathetic, and understanding, while 
at the same time rigorous, objective supervision than we-are receiving 
from them. . 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Bussey. The subcommittee will recess until 9:30 tomorrow 
morning. 
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DR. ADDISON M. DUVAL, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
S. B. WILSON, MAINTENANCE OFFICER 
F. M. HALL, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 


JOHN W. TRAMBURG, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


E. W. GOODWIN, CHIEF MECHANICAL ENGINEER, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS SERVICE 


JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Approrristion or estimete..............-.-........-..-.-.-.-- $2, 520, 000 $2, 417, 000 $2, 445, 000 
Transferred fron “Promotion and further development of 


vocational education, Office of Education” pursuant to 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 


2,520,000 | 2, 418, 575 2, 445, 000 
Reimbursement from non-Federal sources_...................- 9, 505, 031 9, 557, 945 9, 756, 940 
Reimbursements from other accounts__....................... 801, 292 820, 922 834, 463 


Total available for obligation... .......................- 12, 826, 323 12, 797, 442 13, 036, 403 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 90, 803 


12, 735, 520 12, 797, 442 13, 036, 403 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 

General Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 


12, 732, 000 


Norte.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for care of 
indigent patients and miscellaneous items such as cafeteria sales, sales of scrap, and receipts for officers’ 
board (32 D. C. code 401-416). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1. Operation and maintenance of hospital_...................- $12, 384,295 | $12, 426, 935 $12, 641, 049 

77, 784 57, 153 57, 153 

71, 787 69, 454 69, 454 

4. Training program 198, 134 243, 900 268, 747 
Total obligations 


pncermaenereceeseaseneweceressaseancesce 12, 732, 000 12, 797, 442 13, 036, 403 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


2, 607 
65 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial ‘oar: 
AY erage salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 


Trainees (interns and residents) 
Student nurses __- 
lar pay in excess ‘of 52-week base __ 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services... 
Travel. ars 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and 
Taxes and assessments 


Subtota’ 


12, 846, 392 
48, 950 


13, 353 


12, 732, 000 


12, 797, 442 


Analysis of expendi 


tures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


13, 036, 403 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


$875, 128 
12, 735, 520 


$822, 970 
12, 797, 442 


$825, 000 
13, 036, 403 


‘Adjustment in obligations of prior years____. 
Reimbursements__ 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


13, 610, 648 


6, 056 

10, 306, 323 
14, 854 
822, 970 


13, 620, 412 


13, 861, 403 


‘Total expenditures 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


2, 460, 445 


1, 614, 056 
846, 


1, 593, 575 
822, 970 


2, 607 2,641 
65 65 
| 2, 528 | 2, 537 
$3, 625 $3, 666 $3, 702 
GS-3.8 GSs-3.8 GS-38 
Bete ee $3, 116 $3, 147 $3, 172 

$8, 440,681 | $8, 704, 420 $8, 821, 607 
14, 735 14, 700 | 14, 700 
143, 923 156, 700 | 156, 700 
} 41, 323 31, 200 | 31, 200 
23, 253 23, 665 | 24, 650 
365, 353 | 349, 600 349, 600 
| 9,029,268 | 9,280,285 | 9, 398, 457 
02 3,345 | 1,000 1,000 
03 5, 748 5, 750 | 5, 750 
O4 | 9, 634 11, 211 | 11, 436 
05 } 87,017 87,010 87,010 
06 11,471 11, 470 11) 470 
07 55, 673 55,714 38, 500 
08 } 3, 254, 514 3, 225, 812 3, 267, 880 
09 301; 339 150, 000 243, 210 
13 740 740 740 
15 14, 905 17, 400 19, 900 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... 41, 654 | || 

em 825, 000 870, 000 
2, 416, 545 2, 400, 000 
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MAJOR REPAIRS AND PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation orvestiviate. $136, 500 $399, 500 | $709, 000 
Prior year balance available. 396, 010 351, 919 | 51, 419 


Total available for obligation ___.._______. Pied 532, 510 | 751, 419 760, 419 
Balance available in subsequent year... ___- —351, 919 | 419 | — 160, 419 


Obligations incurred __ = earaiee | 180, 591 700, 000 600, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1. Building repairs and improvements. Ag oe ee $98, 325 $267, 960 $548, 581 
2. Ground maintenance and improvements.____. 59, 739 149, 451 51, 419 
3. Utility facilities, repairs, and 22, 527 


Obligations incurred ‘6 180, 501 700, 000 | 600, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
07 Other contractual services... 
ALLOCATION TO CENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Travel... __- - $100 
Printing and reproduction , 5, 000 
Other contractual services oe 31, 6 o 65, 400 
Supplies and materials__ 336 500 
Lands and structures. , 966 30, 529, 000 


Obligations incurred _ 600, 000 


SUMMARY 
Travel__- 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services... 
Supplies and materials 336 500 
Lands and structures____ , 966 630, 000 


500 
529, 000 


Obligations , 5g 700, 000 | 600, 000 
| 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year tae $204, 478 $83,155 | 279, 718 
Obligations incurred during year 180, 591 700, 000 | 600, 000 

385, 069 | 783, 155 | 879, 718 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year Se 83, 155 | 279, 718 | 279, 718 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations } 301. 914 | { 71, 800 | 
Out of prior authorizations : : | ’ | 431, 637 | 


331, 137 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

The next item for consideration is the appropriation request for 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, and, Doctor, I think we will ask you to read 
the prepared statement, if you will, please at this time. 


! 

02 
06 
07 
08 
10 

02 100 

06 5, 000 

07 65, 400 
08 

10 

ina 301,914 503, 437 600, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Overnoiser. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 1955 
budget as submitted provides for an increase of $26,425 in the direct 
appropriation and an increase of $212,536 in reimbursements. These 
amounts result in a per patient day cost of $4.97, an increase of 7 cents 
per patient day. An increase in 1955 of 36 patients—5,759 to 5,795—is 
estimated for the reimbursable patient group and a decrease of 9 
patients—1,354 to 1,845—in the nonreimbursable group. Total pa- 
tient load as shown in the estimate will increase 27, from 7,113 to 7,140. 

There are no changes in the farm and cafeteria activities in 1955. 
The increase in the training program will provide for a full year’s 
operation of the psychiatric aide training course which was started in 
October 1953. The remainder of the increase is for the general opera- 
tion and maintenance of the hospital. 

The request for major repairs for 1955 totals $709,000. This is an 
increase of $309,500 over the amount appropriated in 1954 but covers 
only three essential nee any which cannot be deferred. The largest 
item—$590,000—in there is for the rehabilitation of the coal-handlin 
system which has been seriously damaged by silo fires. The hospita 
is now handling coal with emergency equipment which is not only 
expensive to operate in terms of manpower, but is incapable of fur- 
nishing prolonged dependable service. Due to the possibility of a 
— breakdown, the present emergency installation must be 
replaced. 

The attention of the committee is respectfully invited to the language 
relative to major repairs to the effect that for each fiscal year beginning 


after June 30, 1955, a proportionate share of the cost of major repairs 
and construction may be charged to the District of Columbia. The 
language is presumably offered as one possible way of meeting the 


sense of the statements made by the House and Senate committees a 
year ago—Honse Report 426, page 15, Senate Committee Report 478, 
page 18—in declining to appropriate funds for plans and specifica- 
tions for a much-needed maximum security building. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES RE CAPITAL OUTLAY 


In accordance with the congressional instructions, the Superin- 
tendent has conferred several times with the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and has discussed the matter fully with the Board 
of Commissioners. The Commissioners as of the date of writing this 
statement, Mr. Chairman, and that is likewise true now, have made 
no commitment as to such payments. 

Mr. Bussey. What has been the reason for the delay on the part of 
the Commissioners in making a commitment on this maximum se- 
curity building ? 

Dr. Overnotrser. I think it is tied in with the whole problem of the 
public works yee of the District of Columbia. 

I had hoped that, perhaps, they might have an opportunity to pre- 
sent their own side. I have no way of answering, sir, as to just why 
they have not. 

e have continued our discussions, I may add, about the possibili- 
ties of the commitment. Perhaps, Mr. Kelly, the budget officer o 
the Department might care to add something on that point. ' 
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Mr. Bussey. Do you have anything to add on that, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir; I think I do, Mr. Chairman: I think we are 
nearing an agreement which we can offer to this committee, which is 
in the nature of the District of Columbia assuming the responsibili- 
ties desired by the committee, as indicated in its report last year, and 
recognizing a District responsibility in connection with capital out- 
lays at St. Elizabeths, but it recognizes a different method of finane- 
ing than that proposed in the language now included in the 1955 

udget. 

Te operates on a basis of amortization of the buildings, rather than 
cash capital outlay, and this recognizes the financial plight of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the impact of putting up approximately $6 mil- 
lion in 1 year for the construction of facilities. 

We have been carrying on negotiations with the District. I think 
that we have a meeting of the minds in principle. We have been dis- 
cussing this with the Bureau of the Budget, and we have a meetin 
of the minds with the Bureau of the Budget in principle. We had 
hoped at the time we appeared here today to have the details of the 
technicalities of language worked out, but unfortunately we were 
incapable of completing the last part of it. 

However, within the next few days and, certainly, before these 
hearings are completed, we should be able to offer you language for 
carrying out the intent of the committee, as expressed in its report 
last year, in a manner which is agreeable to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Bussey. In order to get this maximum security building 
started, you would have to have additional funds that are not re- 
quested in the present budget before the committee? 

Mr. Ketxy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Busery. As one member of the committee, I wish to say that 
Iam very much aware of the necessity of getting this building started 
xs soon as possible, and I do hope that the details can be worked out in 
time so that this committee can consider the request when we report 
the bill to the full committee and, in turn, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Kriry. We certainly appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it is very important, although I am standing 
by the action of the committee last year regarding the financial re- 
sponsibility of the District of Columbia in connection with any capital 
improvements. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Bussey. Your request is for $2,445,000, or an increase of $28,000 
over the fiscal year 1954 appropriation ? 

Dr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Your reimbursements are expected to go up from 
$10,378,867 to $10,591,403, or an increase of $212,536? 

Dr. Overnoiser. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. What was your total request of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1955? 

Dr. Overnotser. Have you that figure, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. Our initial request of the Bureau of the Budget 
was for a total obligation figure of $13,421,270, which would have 
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given us a direct appropriation of $2,500,000, not including reim- 
bursements. 

Mr. Bussey. That is $55,000 more than the request which you are 
justifying today ? 

Mr. Haut. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. If you had received the full $2.5 million instead of 
$2,445,000, what would you expect to use that additional $55,000 for? 

Mr. Haus. For additional personnel, and also for additional funds 
for supplies and materials, 

Mr. Bussey. Will you break that down for the committee a little 
further? 

Mr. Haut. The initial request that we submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget would have provided for a gross increase in personnel 
of 92 positions, with a net increase, after lapses, of 62.3 positions. 
After the markup, the Bureau of the Budget allowance will permit us 
a gross increase of 34 positions, with a net increase of 9.6 positions. 
So, there was a reduction of some 52 positions—58 positions—resulting 
from the decrease in the allowance by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In our supplies and materials, they reduced our allowance for food 
approximately eight-tenths of a cent per ration per day. 

In addition to that, our clothing allowance was reduced $12,000. 
There was also a reduction in our request for other supplies and ma- 
terials, which would cover bedding and sheeting and such items as 
that, of roughly $150,000. 

These are not direct appropriation figures. They include reimburse- 
ments and cover the total obligations. 

Our request for equipment was also reduced from $248,000 to $242,- 
000. That, in substance, is it. 

Mr. Bussey. Did I understand you to say that you had 58 positions 
in this $55,000 which we are discussing? 

Mr. Hay. Well, that $55,000, of course, is direct appropriation. 
I am speaking of total obligations, including reimbursements. The 
$55,000 is a reduction in direct appropriation. In addition to that, 
of course, we have the reduction in reimbursements. So, the total 
reduction would result in a larger sum. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, this committee has no direct jurisdiction 
over the reimbursements which you receive. We are only interested 
in the funds over which this committee has jurisdiction. 

I was attempting to obtain information as to what this $55,000 de- 
crease would mean in your operations. 

Mr. Hatz. You have reference only to the direct portion of the 
appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Mr. Hatt. As I said, there was a reduction of some 58 positions, and 
the portion of that which is applicable to the direct appropriation 
would be roughly one-fifth. That would amount to a reduction of 
approximately 12 positions. 

We lost 12 positions because of the reduction in the direct appro- 
priation in the way of personnel. 
eg Overnorser. Mr. Chairman, might I comment just briefly upon 

is? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 
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Dr. Overnorser. This sounds very complicated, and it is, because 
the total cost of operating the institution is partly Federal—that is, 
direct appropri iations—and partly reimbursements, the reimburse- 
ments consisting of at least four times as much as the direct appropria- 
tion. So, any cut in the direct appropriation is reflected in the total 
amount by multiplying it by practically five. 


DETAIL REGARDING REIMBURSEMENTS AND PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Bussey. We will insert into the record at this point pages 12 
and 13 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Reimbursement detail 


Estimate, Estimate, . 
1954 1955 ' | Change 


Reimbursements for services 
Veterans Administration $625, 975 $634, 917 +$8, 942 
U. 8. Soldiers’ Home ; 60, 809 | 65, 306 | 

134, 138 134, 240 

$20, 922 | | "834, 463 


Payments received from non-Federal sources: 
District of Columbia waaen care) 9, 479, 050 9% m, 957 
Officers’ board_______- 15, 090 | 
Cafeteria sales : R35 | 
Sale of scrap... 5,070 | 
Other miscellaneous 8 900 | 


Total reimbursements 10, 378, 867 


Statement of average daily patient population 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 


REIMBURSABLE 


Bureau of Indian Affairs - 
District of Columbia (residents) 
District of Columbia (voluntary) 
U.S. Soldiers’ H 


U.§ M arine Corps 
Navy 


United States military prisoners 
United States prisoners 

Public Health Service 

Virgin Islands 

Miscellaneous 


Nonreimbursable totals 


Total patients 


| +198, 907 
+198, 995 
10,591,403 | +212, 536 
75 75 74 
Reimbursable totals...........--------.-.-...-.s---0-- 5, 719 | 5, 759 5, 795 
NONREINBURSABLE | 
115 115 115 
55 55 50 
1, 360 1, 354 1, 345 
7,079 7,113 7, 140 
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USE OF GERIATRICS BUILDING 


Dr. Overnorser. Mr. Chairman, might I inject another comment 
relative to the personnel? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Dr. Overroiser. We still have in our new geriatrics building one 
ward which is still unoccupied, and the reason for a large portion of 
the additional positions requested was to permit us to open that ward. 

Mr. Bussey. The ward is all ready to be opened, except for the 
personnel 

Dr. Ovrruorser. Yes, sir; it is merely a question of personnel now. 

Mr. Bussey. The equipment is all there? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buspey. You feel that this additional $55,000 is absolutely 
necessary in order to open that section? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir. That present amount will permit us to 
open it only by putting into that ward some patients who require some- 
what less active nursing care than the patients in the other wards. 


STAFFING COMPARED WITH STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I certainly would not hold it against you, Doctor, if 
ou thought the staffing of St. Elizabeths Hospital was not sufficient, 
ut how does the staffing of St. Elizabeths Hospital compare, on an 

average, with the staffing of State institutions? 

Dr. Overnorser. It is somewhat more, but it is still far under 


the generally accepted standards of staffing for mental hospitals in 


this country. 

In other words, we are somewhat under the standard. I think we 
are verv much under it. We have 1 employee for each 2.8 patient. 

Mr. Buspry. We are never able to reach the standard on any of 
these hospital problems. I suppose you appreciate that. 

Dr. Overnoxser. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Bussey. Whenever the standard is approached, it will be im- 
proved on. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir; that is possible. 

Mr. Bussey. That is perfect] all right, and I am not quarreling 
with that yardstick at all. I think these people are entitled to the 
best care they can receive. 

Of course, we do have other things to take into consideration also. 

Dr. Overtrotser. I fully appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Busser. What is the employee-patient ratio at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital compared to the average employee-patient ratio at State 
institutions? 

Dr. Overnotser. Perhaps, Dr. Duval can answer that better, be- 
cause he is the chairman of the committee on standards and policies, 
and the American Psychiatric Association has a great deal of infor- 
mation about some of the other public hospitals of the country. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Duval, we shall be glad to hear.from you. 

Dr. Duvat. This, Mr. Chairman, is something that varies so widely 
from one hospital to another, and from one State to another, so that 
you can give no very good, concise answer to this question. 

However, of all the public mental hospitals in the country, the 
Veterans’ Administration has the best ratio as to personnel. 


St. Elizabeths would come in the second group, and I think the 
Sitate hospitals, especially the poorer State hospitals, if I may use 
that word, are less well-staffed. 

Mr. Bussey. That was the reason I was trying to get an average of 
the State hospitals, taking into consideration both the better States, 
and the poorer States. 

Dr. Duvat. St. Elizabeths would stand with the better State hos- 
pene and would be in the better position than the lower-staffed State 

ospitals. 

We are in the middle group, in general. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you give us that ratio? 

Dr. Duvat. I can give you no figure ratio; no, sir; I can give you 
no figure such as 1 to 5, or 1 to 7. 

Mr. Bussey. How did you ascertain that St. Elizabeths is in the 
middle grouping ? 

Dr. Duvat. I said we were, in general, but I could give you figures 
which would be for 1950, compiled by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, which would show the relative ratios of the various State hos- 
pitals. I could get that information for you. 

Mr. Bussey. If we obtained that, we should be able to strike some 
kind of an average for the country as a whole, should we not? 

Dr. Duvau. Well, I think I should say that those of us who are in 
this work feel that the average is not adequate. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I will grant you that. 

Dr. Duvat. It is not adequate. So, we, at St. Elizabeths, are still 25 
percent below the recommended average by the American Psychiatric 
Association for stafling. 

Some of the State hospitals have only 25 percent or, maybe, 50 
percent of what they should have. 

So, it varies all the way from almost no staffing on up to fairly 
adequate staffing. 

r. Bussey. That is something which would naturally vary from 
State to State. However, I still would like to have something in the 
record to show a comparison between St. Elizabeths and the average 
State mental institution. There must be some figures that show 
that ratio. 

Dr. Duvat.-I am not very sure where we could get the figures, or 
whether or not we could get them from the State hospital groups 
which would be accurate, and up to date. I do not know where that 
source is. 

Mr. Bussey. We would like to have the last figures which are 
available. I do not challenge your evaluation of the fact that St. 
Elizabeth falls in the middle group, without having any figures to 
base my judgment on. 

Dr. OverHotser. May I comment apropos of that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Dr. Overnorser. ‘The number of employees, compared to the num- 

ber of patients, does not always tell the whole story, because there are 
variations, 
- For example, there are variations in the number of hours in the 
week Bacaton ; there are differences in the amount of leave allowed. 
What I mean is that there are other factors besides the number of 
employees and the number of patients. 
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1 think it probably would be possible to get that information from 
some of the States. However, the best figures that are available are in 
the report of the Council of State Governments, which was made to 
the governors’ conference in 1950. I am sure that the book is avail- 
able; it is called mental health programs in the 48 States. 

I know of no more recent data than that. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you, to the best of your ability, try to get that 
table which you speak of, and incorporate in it the ratio of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in order that we may have it in the hearings? 

Dr. Overtioiser. Yes, sir; I will be very glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Patient to employee ratios—State hospital for mental disease, number of patients per 
full-time employee, 1951! 


Number of Number of 
patients per patients per 
full-time full-time 
employee employee 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Indiana... 

Towa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 


4.5 
6.8 
4.5 
4.3 
4.5 
4.1 
3.8 
3.8 
2.8 
3.9 
6.5 
4.2 
5.1 
5.8 
4.5 
3.0 
5.6 
6.1 
4.2 
4.5 
3.8 
3.8 
4.1 
4.9 
6.0 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


! Unpublished data from the 1951 annual census of mental patients, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Publie Health Service. 


Note.—Veterans’ Administration neuropsychiatric hospitals (data from the Reports and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans’ Administration): The patient-to-employee ratio 
for * a+ =~ arraes hospitals of the Veterans’ Adn:inistration as of April 26, 1954, was 1.4 patients to 
each employee. 


Dr. Duvav. Might I add one word on this, Mr. Chairman, and 
that would be this: 

In this group of positions which we were discussing a moment ago, 
there were included not only the positions for opening this un- 
opened ward in the geriatrics building, but the rest of that personnel 
was to help us staff some rather dangerously understaffed wards at 
the hospital which now have only 1 nurse, or 1 attendant, with as 
many as 40 patients. That situation is not good, and it should be 
corrected. 

It was partly for that reason that we asked for this additional 
amount. 


235 
PSYCHIATRIC AID TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. You mentioned in your statement that this psychiatric 
aid training program is a new program. You have*an increase, 
shown on page 10 of the justifications, of $24,750, for its continuation. 

Would you tell the committee a little more about what you expect 
to do in that program, Doctor ? 

Dr. Overnouser. Yes, sir; but I think, perhaps, Dr. Duval, again, 
would like to speak on that. He has been very interested in the de- 
velopment of that particular program. 

Mr. Bussey. It is only the information which we want. We do not 
care who answers the question. 

Dr. Overnotser. I understand. 

Dr. Duvat. We had several years ago hoped to have somewhat of 
a better method for recruitment for our training of psychiatric ward 
positions at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

As one of those new methods of approcah, we tried to establish a 
postgraduate l-year program for graduate nurses who would be in 
that year prepared to do a better job in psychiatry in their work 
at St. Elizabeths. 

This was called a nurse training program, or nurse interne program. 
This turned out not to be a popular rogram. We had set up at that 
time plans for taking 25 om sre nurses into the hospital for a 
1-year training course in psychiatric nursing. That “fell flat on its 
face.” It was not popular, and we did not have the number of nurses 
applying for that training, from which trained group we hoped then 
to get our head nurses and supervisory nurses for the hospital in a 
recruiting program. So, that was discontinued. In its place, then, 
the next year, beginning last fall, we instituted what we call a 
psychiatric aid training program. We are having difficulty in re- 
cruiting nurses for the hospital, and there is a general shortage of 
nurses over the country. 

In their stead we hoped to use some of the nonprofessional nurses— 
the working group of employees—who would be known as psychiatric 
aides, who would be trained to do some of the nonprofessional work 
now being done by the nurses, which would permit the nurses to oper- 
ate at a completely professional level. We came up with this plan 
which, in essence, would do this: 

We take the best from the present attendants at the hospital, and 
we put them into this psychiatric aide-training program for a year, 
and at the end of that time, with the training that we have been able 
to give them, they will be, we believe, able to take over some of this 
nursing load. They are paid at the GS-2 attendant pay level, and there 
are 25 of them. 

This has turned out to be a most popular idea with the groups of 
attendants, and for these 25 positions last fall we had approximately 
300 applications from our present hospital attendant group. 

So, we were able to screen a very fine top 25 of those people to put in 
this, our first training program. This runs for a year, and they are 
paid at the GS-2 attendant level, and they do a full week’s work, part 
of which is classroom instruction, and part of which is clinical instrue- 
tion. 
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In addition, part of it is on the wards in clinical assignments with 
patients. 

We believe it will be a very successful program, and we believe that 
in the long tun our patients will very much benefit by having this 
much better trained group than the present attendant group, which in 
essence, is an untrained group. They come in without any previous 
experience to the hospital, and while we give them some smal] amount 
of training, this really is a pretty inadequate sort of training for this 
group of people. So, that is how this comes in. We started this pro- 
gram last fall. We did not have enough money to complete the full 
year, and hence this represents an additional sum to be able to run a 
full year instead of a 9-month year, as we did last year. 

Mr. Bussey. What are the possibilities of some of these aides, after 
they have received this training, going to some other institution rather 
than staying at St. Elizabeths? 

Dr. Duvau. We do not think that that will be much of a possibility, 
although it may well be. 

The type of assignment for these people will be under the civil serv- 
ice regulations—civil service regulations and St. Elizabeth’s regu- 
lations—and we would doubt that many of them will move. Most of 
them are rather stable people, and many of them are married, and are 
living in the community, and I do not think many of them will leave. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PATIENTS 


Mr. Bussey. Getting back to Dr. Overholser, will the rate of reim- 
bursement for the District of Columbia patients remain the same for 
1955? 

Dr. Overnotser. No, sir; we estimate a 7-cent per day increase. 

Mr. Bussey. Seven cents a day? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Freedman’s Hospital has been having a little difficulty 
in getting the full reimbursements due them. 

Have you experienced any difficulty along that line? 

Dr. Overnoiser: The only occasions when we have ever had any 
difficulty whatever have been in the nature of claims toward the end 
of the fiscal year, when the money in the District of Columbia item 
ran out. There have been occasions when we would end up the year 
with the District owing us, let us say, sometimes $50,000 and sometimes 
even $100,000, which of course hampered us pretty much at the end 
of the year. 

Ultimately, that money came in, but it was too late for us to use it. 
However, it did revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Bussey. In that event, would it be helpful to you if the District 
appropriation was an open-end appropriation, rather than a specific 
one, appropriating “such sums as may be required,” rather than a 
dollar figure ¢ 

Dr. Overnotser. I should think so. 

Mr. Ketiy. I may be able to add something there. 

Dr. Overnotser. Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kelly would 
know best on that. 

Mr. Bussey. In that way, you would not be confronted with a 
situation where you would not get the funds until too late for them to 
do any good. 
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Dr. Overnotser. No, sir; and that would be extremely helpful to 
both St. Elizabeths and Freedman’s Hospital. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that something might be considered and 
worked out along that line. The rate per patient would place a defi- 
nite limit on what you could receive, so that it would not be a blank 
check. 

Dr. Overnoiser. Under the present language, Mr. Chairman, all 
the payments from the District, even though they are made in advance, 
are subject to audit at the end of the year, and any adjustments are 
made at that time. So, it would not be to the District’s disadvantage, 
it would seem to me, at all. 


BUDGET FOR MAJOR REPAIRS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 16 of the justifications, you have an increase 
from $399,500 to $709,000 for major revairs. I wonder if you would 
explain those three items in a little more in detail, Doctor. 

Dr. OverHotser. We have asked Mr. Goodwin of the Public Build- 
ings Administration to come up, in the event the committee should 
wish any details about the technicalities of this repair work, especially 
in regard to the coal-handling equipment, which is the big single item 
in the amount of $590,000. 

Mr. Bussey. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goopwin. That coal-handling equipment has been deteriorat- 
ing for several years. One feature of it is that the coal now comes 
in heavier cars than were in use when the equipment was designed. 
It is dangerous, and there is a lot of manual labor involved in 
handling the coal. That is getting expensive, and virtually unob- 
tainable. The situation was aggravated some time ago by the destruc- 
tion of the largest one of the three silos, as well as the connecting one in 
between. So, they are operating now on a strictly temporary basis, 
and that is expensive and dangerous. 


REMODELING OF THE CREAMERY AND KITCHEN 


Mr. Bussey. What about the remodeling of the creamery and the 
kitchen refrigeration ? 

a Overnouser. Perhaps Mr. Wilson would like to speak to 
that. 

Mr. Witson. That project is one which we had presented previously 
to take care of refrigeration in one of our largest kitchens, and also 
in the creamery, where ice cream and milk products are processed. 

They are now refrigerated by a brine-pumping arrangement which 
eame through older buildings which have since been demolished. 
Now, we find that not only is the brine system out of date, and in a 
bad state of repair, but that we have had to make some temporary 
repairs to it. This item proposes to put a normal, direct-expansion 
unit in these places, and rebuild the iceboxes adequately for everyday 
use, 


FOOD ELEVATORS 
Mr. Busser. What is the situation in regard to the food elevators? 


Mr. Wison. The food elevators are to bring food from a ground 
level, and transport it up to the wards, where the food is served 
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directly to patients. During all of the years that this food has been 
handled in this manner, it has been handled on a series of old power- 
operated small elevators, which are just falling ohh their anchor- 
ages are bad, and their wiring is deteriorated almost to the point 
where they are out of commission. 

We plan to rebuild those, and put them into shape. 

Dr. Overnotser. This is a continuation of the program already 
started, if I may add that, sir, there. 


COAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Bussey. The big item is $590,000 for replacement of the coal- 
handling equipment. At this point in the record, we shall insert the 
survey which you had made by the General Services Administration 
in regard to the possibility of a complete conversion to oil, as well 
as the estimates for the work contemplated by the budget before the 
committee. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Pusiic BUILDINGS SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 20, 1953. 


In reply refer to: PCD, Washington, D. C., St Elizabeths Hospital, boilerhouse 
coal-handling equipment. 

Dr. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, 
Superintendent, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. OVERHOLSER: In accordance with your request, our engineers have 
made a detailed inspection of the coal unloading, storage, and handling equip- 
ment at St. Elizabeths Hospital. After a study of the condition of these facilities 
and the calculated needs for proper and adequate operations of the powerplant, 
we submit the following recommendations and our estimate of cost for the work 
which we consider necessary to meet requirements. 

Previous to the recent inspections a study was made of the elevated tracks, 
unloading methods, yard storage, and recovery facilities. At that time it was 
recommended that this installation be replaced by modern and adequate struc- 
tures and equipment. It was found that the only means of unloading cars 
was by gravity and hand. This was slow and expensive work and created 
bottlenecks in the operation of switching and removing cars. Reclaiming coal 
from yard storage was inefficient and costly. Existing tracks and concrete 
trestles were in bad condition due to age and were not designed to carry the 
much heavier railroad cars now used. Retaining walls were cracked due to 
age and needed replacement. An estimate in the amount of $181,000 was 
submitted for this project. 

Our recent inspection and studies, made during and after the coal fires which 
occurred in the storage silos indicate that, in addition to the previously recom- 
mended work, the necessity of a complete replacement of all coal unloading, 
storage, and handling facilities is indicated. The old concrete silos are struc- 
turally unsound and should be removed as soon as practicable. The contained 
hoisting and transfer equipment cannot be repaired properly. The ability of 
the plant to produce sufficient steam is endangered and a serious condition 
would be present should temporary measures, installed by the hospital, fail. 
Basic needs to general daily hospital functions are dependent on steam and 
a complete plant shutdown would be disastrous. 

It is recommended that the revisions and replacements, outlined above and 
incorporated in our previous estimate be undertaken. It is also recommended 
that the following additional replacements be made: 

1. Complete removal of the three existing concrefe silos and their hoisting 
and transfer equipment which is no longer serviceable. 

2. Construction of a 500-ton bunker to replace the silos. 

3. Installation of necessary shuttle conveyor and bucket elevators. 

4. Additional crushers and apron feeders to same and delivery hoppers 
with necessary track changes. 
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5. Necessary pyrometers, controls, and connecting chutes. 
6. Miscellaneous construction work for a yard storage capacity of 6,000 
tons. 

The estimated cost of rehabilitating the coal-burning system, including the 
work listed above, as well as work outlined under paragraph 2, is $590,000 (see 
detailed estimate attached). 

In our study of this program, we have given consideration to the possible 
conversion of the complete coal-burning system to an oil-burning system. 
Although our estimate of cost for such a conversion ($542,000, see estimate 
attached) is less than that for rehabilitating the coal system, we do not recom- 
mend it. In making this recommendation, we have taken into consideration the 
various factors involved, such as relative cost of the two fuels, operation, 
maintenance, etc. We find most of these factors to be a standoff. 

The one large and overwhelming factor in favor of the continued use of coal is 
its availability in time of emergency. As we have previously stated, the basic 
needs to the general daily hospital functions are dependent on steam and a com- 
plete shutdown would be disastrous. 

Cordially, 
ALLAN Stewart THorn, 
Acting Director, Design and Construction Division. 


Project: Fuel-oil burning—Installation, $542,000 


Estimated cost of providing the above to 4 existing 7T50-horsepower boilers, 
based on the bulk fuel-oil storage tanks being located adjacent to the boiler- 
house, with delivery either by trucks running through the hospital roads or by 
tank cars hauled up by the present engine, includes the following : 

(1) Bulk oil storage tanks and foundations, pumphouse and equipment and 
piping to boilerhouse. 

(2) Day oil-storage tank, pumping, heating, and straining set, piping and 
oil burners. 

(3) Removal of stokers, installation of new combustion chambers and com- 
hbustion control changes. 

(s) Demolition of present concrete silos and existing wall, as shown on drawing 


Estimate 


General expenses : 
Supervision 
Office expenses 


Total estimated cost for the installation as described above____ 

For the cost of the fuel oil burning installation, as described above, 
fuel oil bulk storage tanks and pumping station located near the 
water-pumping station and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, add____ 


These estimates do not include the cost of any repair work for the railroad. 
Projcet: Coal-handling equipment, $575,000 

(1) A 500-ton suspended bunker supported on independent columns. 

(2) A shuttle conveyor over the bunker—capacity 40 tons per hour. Con- 
\eyor enclosed in roof structure of bunker. 

(3) Two 40-ton-per-hour bucket elevators delivering to the midpoint of the 
shuttle conveyor. 

(4) Two double roll crushers delivering into the elevators—-capacity of each, 
40 tons per hour. 

(5) Two apron feeders delivering coal to the crushers—feeders will be in- 
clined and lower ends will be enclosed in concrete tunnels. 

(6) Two track hoppers (steel) to deliver into the apron feeders. Approxi- 
mate size 12 feet by 12 feet. 
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(7) Track changes necessary to fit new hopper locations and to clear bunker 
structure. 

(8) Pyrometers and controls necessary to properly supervise the bunker. 

(9) Necessary connecting chutes to confine coal at all transfer points. 

(10) Construction work as shown on drawing 20-1, dated March 5, 1953, which 
contemplates 5,000 tons storage capacity. 


Construction____ 
Contingencies 


General expenses : 
Drawings and specifications 
Supervision 

Office expenses 


Total 


Total estimated cost for 5,000-ton storage 
For 6,000-ton storage, add 


Total estimated cost for 6,000-ton storage 


CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. What is the $39,000 for, under “Contingencies” ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Mr. Goodwin, perhaps, can explain that best. 

Mr. Bussey. What were some of the possible contingencies which 
you had in mind, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not sure what item you are discussing, Mr. 
Chairman, but in all of our estimates we do include something for 
contingencies—unforseeable contingencies such as foundation diffi- 
culties, and things like that. 


SUPERVISION AND OFFICE EXPENSE 


Mr. Bussey. I notice you have $22,000 for supervision and office 
“—— How was that figure arrived at? 

r. Goopowrn. That is usually a percentage, based on the size of the 
contract, and the type of the contract. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I know that, but give us a little more detail on 
it. That does not tell me very much. ' 

Mr. Goopwrn. Well, a contract that would involve repair work, or 
work on an existing building would require pretty close supervision, 
possibly, and a larger staff of inspectors than would be required on a 
new building project. Then, the checking of shop drawings on a 
mechanical contract is somewhat larger than it would normally be, on 
a straight construction contract. 

The office force would be in connection with writing letters of 
explanation to the contractors, and so forth, which is larger on that 
type of contract than a straight general new job. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, would you explain to the committee, please, 
the proposed change in the language shown on page 181 of the com- 
mittee print and why this provision should be effective in 1956, rather 
than 1955? 


| 

Estimate 
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Dr. OverHotser. Perhaps, Mr. Kelly could answer that better than 
I could. 

Mr. Ketry. The purpose of that language, Mr. Chairman, was in 
contemplation of acquiring congressional approval of the language 
prior to the construction of the building. 

Therefore, the budget includes no construction for the fiscal year 
1955, but proposed language which would be effective in 1956. If 
the Congress approved the language, then in 1956 the request for the 
building would be made under the terms of that language. 

So, it has the effect of being authorizing legislation, which would 
be followed by a request for appropriations. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, but you have in the budget before us a request 
for maior repairs, and you have that in this change of language. 

Mr. Ketty. That is right, but it would not affect major repairs until 
fiscal year 1956 under the language as proposed here. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should it not take effect in 19554 

Mr. Keury. As I pointed out earlier, Mr. Chairman, we have pro- 
posed some things to the Bureau of the Budget—substitute language— 
which gives us a somewhat different trend to this, and if that language 
is finally developed, it may very well affect fiscal year 1955, and thereby 
a request would be made for the building. 

Dr. Overnoxser. May I add just one comment to that, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Overnorser. In the report of this committee, the full commit- 
tee, and of the Senate committee also, mention was made only of a 
proportionate share of constructing these items. 

ie words “major repairs” do not occur in the committee report 
itself. 


, - Bussey. They appear in the language change you are asking 
or 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir; and that was drawn by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Mr. Fogarty. This change of language, then, is getting us back into 
authorizations, as we were 4 or 5 or 6 years ago; is that right? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Not quite. The authorization relates to financing by 
the District of Columbia, rather than to substantive legislation author- 
izing the construction of the building. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does it authorize the construction of a building? 

Mr. Ketriy. Not a building, but it authorizes a method of financing 
for buildings, as distinguished from the present method of a complete 
appropriation. 


UTILIZATION OF GERIATRICS BUILDING 


Mr. Focarry. Doctor, a year ago we discussed the opening of a com- 
plete floor in the geriatrics building that was not being used. That 
was _ opened because you did not have the personnel with which to 
open it! 

Dr. Overnorser. That is correct. However, we have since opened 
one-half of that floor. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have opened one-half of that floor this year? 

Dr. OverHorser. Yes, sir; as a result of the additional positions 
which were authorized a year ago. 
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Mr. Fogarry. I see. 

Dr. Overnorser. There are two wards on a floor, and we opened 
one-half of them. 

Mr. Focarry. How many additional positions will it take to open the 
rest of the floor? 
; Dr. OverHorser. Perhaps, Dr. Duval could answer that better than 


Dr. Duvau. It would take 20 people, if we make it into the same 
type ward as the other wards now in operation. 

Ve proposed here, by reason of the limitation of 9.6 positions, that 
if we opened it, we would have to put a different type patient in 
there—a more convalescent—who would not require so much nursing 
attention. We still very much would like to put the same type patient 
in that ward as occupied our other wards in that building. pasa 
it will take 20 people to do that. 

Mr. Focarry. And you do not have that in the budget before us? 

Dr. Duvat. No, sir; this provides for only 9.6. 

Mr. Foearry. How many additional positions do you need to oper- 
ate that floor ? 

Dr. Duvat. Twenty. 

Mr. Focarry. Twenty additional positions? 

Dr. Douvat. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you supply for the record the breakdown of 
those positions and the cost ¢ 

Dr. Duvau. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Additional positions for geriatric ward 


> Annual 
Positions salaries Total cost 
GS-7 Head nurse. 3 $4, 205 $12, 615 
GS-5 Staff nurse. ____. 3 3, 410 10, 230 
GS-2 Attendant. 7 2, 750 19, 250 
GS-1 Attendant_- 2 2, 500 5, 000 


Based on the percentage relationship between appropriated funds and total 
reimbursements for patient care, the total cost of $61,315 would be distributed 
as follows: 


Direct appropriated increase, $11,570. 

Increase in reimbursements, $49,745, a 2.3 cents per day increase over the 
$4.97 day rate shown in the budget request. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there any additional cost required to put this floor 

Dr. Overnotser. On the basis of the other wards in that building? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSAL TO TRANSFER PATIENTS TO HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM 


Mr. Foearry. A year ago you told us something about ing out 
an arrangement with the Home for the Aged and In at Blue Plains 
to take care of some of the older patients who can get along with a 
minimum of supervision. 
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What is happening to that proposal ? 

Dr. Overnotser. We are still working on it. Have you any figures 
on that, Dr. Duval? 

Dr. Duvan. I checked that as late as yesterday with Blue Plains, 
and they told us that they did not have their building in full opera- 
tion because of a shortage of requirements. So, they could not take 
patients at the present time, except in very small numbers over what 
they were now taking. They had a total of 12 vacancies which was 
reported as of yesterday down there. 

Mtr. Fogarty. That is not a very large number? 

Dr. Duvat. It is not amounting to much as of now. It is a most 
difficult arrangement, and most complicated, because we have no way 
of requiring a patient to go to Blue Plains, and most patients do not 
prefer to go there. 

Mr. Focarry. Would it be more economical in the long run to build 
some additional buildings to house patients who can get along with 
a minimum of supervision? More and more of your patients are in 
the older age eu we every year, aren’t they? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir; most emphatically. 


PROBLEM OF TILE AGED 


Mr. Foearry. Doctor, tell me something about this problem with 
the older patients. 

Dr. OverHorser. You are quite correct, Mr. Fogarty, in your origi- 
nal statement that the problem of the aging is becoming a very 
serious one in mental hospitals all over the country, partly because 
many more people are living into the upper age bracket, in which 
the likelihood of a breakdown is the greatest. So, there has been 
a progressively increasing proportion of older persons being sent 
to mental hospitals. In addition, of course, the patients who are 
cared for in mental hospitals, since they are receiving better care, 
are living to be older, pe se In addition, I think we are more suc- 
cessful in dealing with our younger and more acute mental patients, 
and getting them out. So, mental hospitals generally are gradually 
accumulating a larger number of old and infirm patients who require 
special-nursing attention. They are largely deficit situations. Very 
few of them, or some of them, are acutely ill mentally, and others are 
largely feeble and infirm. 

At the present time, for example, we have 1,900 patients at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital who are over 65 years of age. Last year 40 

recent of the women who entered were over 60. So, the problem 
1s becoming more and more serious, and we are hoping that our next 
building will not be a replacement, as they all have been for the past 
10 years, but will be an addition to our number of patient beds, and 
useful for this type of older patient. 

Mr. Fogarty. It would be cheaper in the long run, would it not, 


to have that type of building to take care of that type patient? 
Dr. Overnotser. I think so. 
Mr. Fogarty. You can operate it much cheaper than you can by 
giving them the type of care which you are giving them now? 
Dr. OverHotser. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. What are you going to do about this problem? Are 
ren giving it much study, or have there been any proposals of any 

ind to take care of this situation ? 

Dr. Overtiotser. It is a problem of pressing interest, I believe. 

Mr. Focarry. That problem does not rest with you alone, but it is 
a problem in all chronic diseases, is it not ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir; mental disease is only a part of the 
problem. 

Mr. Foaarry. It is an overall problem. 

Dr. Overnorser. It is true in arthritis, arteriosclerosis, diabetes, 
and so on. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is anything else being done about it in your field # 

Dr. Overnorser. A good deal of thought is being given to some- 
thing in the line of intermediate buildings. It has not been given 
very much attention in this country. There was an attempt made 
for a time in New York State, which had to be given up because the 
Air Force needed to take back Sampson Hospital, but for a time New 
York had moved to what was the Sampson Savy Base up in northern 
New York State, near Willard, ambulatory, elderly patients who 
needed a minimum of supervision. 

That program seemed to be working very well, but then, as I say, 
they had to give it up because with the hostilities coming on in Korea 
and the attendant expansion of the Air Force the Air Force had to 
take over Sampson. That is the principal experiment, so to speak, 
that I have known of recently, except what they are doing in British 
Columbia, where they are setting up community places throughout 
the country. 

WISCONSIN PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. I was under the impression that the State of Wis- 
consin a few years ago started some program like that. 

Dr, Overnotser. I am sure Commissioner Tramberg, who I think 
is right here, and who was commissioner of welfare in Wisconsin, 
eould tell you about that. 

Mr. Focarry. Did the State of Wisconsin start a program of build- 
ing hospitals for the aged ? 

Mr. Trampera. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. Focarry. They did not call them hospitals, did they ? 

Mr. Trampera. No, sir; they call them infirmaries. 

The law was passed, Mr. Fogarty, authorizing the State to match 
the counties on a 50-50 basis for the cost of care, but did not provide 
any impetus to the counties in matching for construction. So what 
ia). peng largely, was the taking over of existing buildings and 
making them into what they called infirmaries. Some counties are 
well along with that and others are not. It is entirely a county care 
program in which the State will match funds for the cost of care with 
the county. 

Mr. I see. It originates at the county level and the county 
funds are matched with State funds? 

Mr. Tramperc. The State legislature passed the enabling legislation 
authorizing the construction. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is it working out pretty well? 

Mr. Tramperc. I am afraid it is too early to make any forecast of 
what is going to happen, but I do think it does provide a specialized 


type of care for the type of patent Dr. Overholser was describing, 
which he has at St. Elizabeths. 


TREND IN INCIDENCE OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


Mr. Focarry. Doctor, is this problem of mental illness on the down- 
grade or is it remaining stable or is it increasing ¢ 

Dr. Overnorser. Well, there are several factors involved in that, 
Mr. Fogarty. In the first place, I refer to the fact that a good many 
more people are getting into the upper age group, and that the rate 
of breakdown, not only physically but mentally, increases almost in 
geometrical ratio as one gets past 55 or 60 years of age, and there are 
many more persons in that group, so the number is increasing. 

That type of mental disorder is certainly increasing. 

Insofar as the younger group is concerned, there are some compensa- 
tory factors. 

For example, the number of admissions for general paresis, a form 
of syphilis of the brain, is falling off quite decidedly as a result of 
antisyphilis campaigns which have been going on for a long time. 
The results of that campaign are now showing up in that field. 

It is my impression that the number of vlaeMeiss psychoses coming 
into the mental hospital is falling off, not because perhaps there is any 
less drinking, but because we know better how to deal with the acute 
effects of alcoholism. I think there are more cases perhaps being 
admitted to hospitals in the early stages who can be gotten out rather 
promptly with active treatment. Then, of course, the number of 
clinics in the community is helping to keep a fair number of persons 
afloat, so to speak, in the community who might otherwise later on end 
up in hospitals. 

So I think there are encouraging factors among the younger group, 
although some of the problems among the older group are enough to 
cause a good deal of concern. 

Mr. Focarry. Doctor, you are, of course, acquainted with Dr. Felix, 
Director of the Mental Health Institute. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir; certainly, indeed. 


DIRECT COST OF MENTAL ILLNESS TU TAXPAYERS 


Mz. Foearry. He stated the other day that the cost of maintaining 
and operating mental hospitals and the pensions paid to veterans, is 
a direct burden on the taxpayers of $1.1 billion annually, and that this 
cost continues to rise at the rate of almost $100 million a year. 

If the cost to the taxpayers is rising $100 million a year, the problem 
must be increasing; is that right? 

Dr. Overnorser. The cost is a terrific burden on the community. 
There is no question about it. And the indirect costs are even greater 
in the line of lack of productiveness of these persons who are retired 
from circulation, temporarily, at least, in mental hospitals. 

Mr. Foecarty. We also support training programs for psychiatrists 
at this institute. Do you think that is a good program ? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, indeed. Certainly, it would appear that 
there is still a substantial shortage of psychiatrists. 

Of course, it is said that there is quite a shortage of doctors, in gen- 
eral, and not only in the field of psychiatry. 
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Mr. Focarry. But, there has been a greater shortage of psychia- 
trists, than the shortage in | other medical field ; is that correct? | 
Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir; I think that is true. I think that train- 


ing program is a very valuable one, and it extends into the medical 
schools, and also, with an attempt to present psychiatry as something 
closely related to medicine rather than something that is tacked on at 
one corner. So, more psychiatrists in the future will be coming out of 
medical schools, and more general practitioners will be familiar with 
some of the early signs of mental difficulties. 


ELECTRICAL STIMULATION TREATMENT 


Mr. Fogarry. We had a doctor from Tulane University Medical 
School last year, who appeared before our committee. He had been 
working on some sort of electric waves, which could be sent to the 
brain from some kind of a machine. 

He had a motion-picture machine and showed pictures of some pa- 
tients after they had been treated, and in a very few weeks they were 
back in school. 

Dr. Overnorser. Might this be electrical shock, or electrical-con- 
vulsive therapy 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not know, 

Referring to the hearings of last year, the Chairman, Mr, Busbey, 
asked Dr. Heath the question : 


What do you ¢all this operation, Doctor? 
Dr. Heath replied : 


We do not call it anything yet. We just call it a stimulation procedure now. 
We have not put any name on it. 


Then Mr. Busbey asked the following question : 


On how many patients have you used this treatment so far? 

Dr. Hearu. Around 30. They have not all been schizophrenics. We feel 
that there is some interrelationship between the activity of the mind, emo- 
tional stresses, and so on, and other disease processes, as well. All of this is 
very preliminary work. So, all of them have not been on schizophrenics. We 
have done some work on cancer patients with intractable pain, and we have 
been able to relieve, sometimes rather dramatically, the intractable pain that 
these far-advanced patients have. 

At the time he was before the committee, he had photographs show- 
ig a woman patient receiving the treatment of electrical waves into 
the brain. 

Dr. Overnorser. Electrostimulation ? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes; but in regard to this 1 girl, I remember that 
she was about 14 years old, and looked to be about 60, before they 
started the treatment, and within a few months she was back to school. 
I was wondering if you knew anything about that project ? 

Dr. Overnorser. I am not familiar with that particular project. 
I know Dr. Heath, and have a high regard for him. 

Mr. Fogarry. Well, I suppose he is still in the initial stages of it. 

Dr. Overnotser. I would imagine it was an exploratory research 
of some sort, on a research project. 

Mr. Fogarty. He further stated : 

As a part of this process, we have implanted fine wires deep in the brain of a 
series of about 30 patients in order to record the electrical brain waves of these 
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mentally ill patients, and by stimulating the brain with a weak current of elec- 
tricity, straighten out the abnormal brain activity. 

Here is the type of instrument we are using in order to implant the wires. 
We can place this little wire to within a millimeter of where we want it in the 
brain. 

With our present techniques it has been possible to have these wires hooked 
up through a socket which is then incorporated in the patient’s bandage on the 
top of the head. This makes for convenience. We can then plug it in with our 
recording apparatus. We have been able to detect the patients abnormality, 
and localize it to one particular region here. 

It was suspected that something might be wrong with this particular circuit 
in the brain, because of a great deal of animal experience and experimentation 
which preceded the work with patients. If we can put these five charts in a 
row, that will make the point, and be the background for the film. 

These are three-brain-wave records taken on the patient in the film. This 
shows a “spike,” an abnormality in the brain-wave pattern, localized to those 
particular wires, and not present through others. They are apparently localized 
in that circuit. 

This has been a consistent finding in schizophrenic patients. 

This patient was given an electrical-stimulation treatment. Ten minutes after 
the treatment, you will notice these big, slow spikes, or slow waves, have quieted 
down a great deal. The patient at this time, instead of being a hallucinated, 
delusional, out-of-contact patient, is fairly much in contact with reality. 


This was quite impressive to us at the time. 

Dr. Overnorser. Exactly. There is a great deal to be learned yet 
about the relationship of brain physiology to mental disorders. How- 
ever, there is a lot of work being iain upon it. 


Mr. Fogarry. And, the only way we are going to ascertain the 
answers is through research; is it not? 

Dr. Overnorser. Oh, yes, and there is a need for a lot more of it. 
A good deal is being done like that work of Dr. Heath at Tulane, but 


there is room for a large amount, because there are large areas of 
knowledge in which there are entire blanks as yet. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Mr. Foearry. Is it still true that over 50 percent of the patients who 
are mentally ill are schizophrenics ¢ 

Dr. Overnorser. Of those in hospitals, yes, sir. Some types of 
mental disorder tend to be relatively brief. In the case of the old 
people, on the other hand, the expectations of life are not particularly 
good. Schizophrenia is something which tends to come on at a rela- 
tively early age, and still we continue to see too many of them running 
pretty prolonged courses. That means that you get a piling up of 
those, whereas the older patients die and the other, younger ones are 
discharged. So, it leaves you just about 50 percent of those patients 
suffering with schizophrenia in the hospitals. 

Mr. Focarry. I have always been a believer in research to find the 
causes and what can be done to successfully treat diseases. 

We have to first find out what causes it; have we not, Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Overnoxser. Yes, sir; indeed. 

Mr. Focarry. The only way you will find out, then, is through 
research ? 

Dr. Overnorser. Exactly. 

Mr. Foearry. And, that takes money ? 

Dr. Overnorser. It does, unfortunately. It takes a lot of energy, 
as well, and a lot of personnel, also. It is a thing which has agitated 
the Governor’s Conference a good deal, about a year ago, and so much 
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so that they had a conference in Detroit only last February on mental 
health, and on the need for research. There is a great deal of interest 
being developed in States on this matter. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know in my own State recently, because of a series 
of reports by the local newspaper on the conditions in our own local 
institutions, the legislature eld the line on increases in salaries for 
teachers, and employees but they appropriated 3 or 4 million dollars 
on the basis of a few articles written about this institution. 

It is something that I think the people are in favor of. They want 
these people taken care of, if it is Scceaies to their attention, but 
sometimes we find it difficult to prove to some of our colleagues here 
in the House that research is worth while. We have been appro- 
priating a few million dollars for research in mental health over the 
past 7 or 8 years since we have had the Mental Institute. Some ask 
“What have you accomplished; your hospitals are still bursting at 
the seams?” So, it is difficult for us, as laymen, to get that story 
across, but you, as a leading scientist in this country, believe that these 
funds are not being wasted ? 

Dr. Overnotser. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Fogarty. And, they are paying off, in the end? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir; and of course, research is a long-run 
proposition. 

Mr. Foearry. That is right. 

Dr. Overnotser. It is something which you do not expect results 
from overnight. Some of the alleys which you trace down in research 
may turn out to be dead ends also, but if you can make one strike, you 
have saved a lot of suffering, and a lot of expense to the public also. 
So, it is all to the good, and I just hope there will be a lot more of it, 
because there is much room for knowledge. 

Yet, may I say, that for instance, even now at St. Elizabeths we 
discharge from our hospital in a year 65 percent as many persons as 
we receive. 

Mr. Focarry. That is going up? 

Dr. Overnotser, Yes; and that could be duplicated in a number 
of other States. 

Mr. Focarry. That has been going up, has it not, in recent years, 
because of new methods of care and treatment ? 

Dr. Overnorser. That is correct. On the whole, I think the care 
of the mentally iil the country over is improving. I think more 
public attention is being paid to it. 

Mr. Focarry. It could be improved very much more in some States? 
Dr. Overnorser. That is correct. 


RATIO OF PATIENTS TO PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarty. We talked about the ratio of patients to personnel 
recommended by the American Psychiatrie Association. Some of 
these States do not reach 45 percent of what is recommended by that 
association. So it would be difficult to compare your operation at 
St. Elizabeths with any national average? 

Dr. Overnorser. That is true; yes, sir. There are some wide ranges 
in that average. 

Mr. Fogarry. I am talking about State institutions. Some of the 
patients are just put away to keep them out of sight. Was that not 
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the original concept, and probably the real reason for putting insti- 

tutions out in the country ? 
Dr. Overnotser. I think it was an unconscious factor, at least, 
although theoretically pm said that exposure to the country air was 
d get out on the farm, and recover more 


better, and that they cou 
quickly. 

Mee, Palade. That is what I have been led to believe. 

Dr. Overnorser. I am afraid that is not entirely fanciful. 

Mr. Foearry. What about your own institution, Doctor? Do you 
need anything else out there that is not in this budget today ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Well, of course, ultimately some thought will 
have to be given to increasing the capacity of the hospital. Our 
overcrowding condition is increasing. 

Mr. Fogarty. For what reason? Is that now because of the increase 
in the population here in this area, or because of the increase in the 
percentage of people who are becoming afflicted ? 

Dr. Overnotser. It has been due, partly, because of the number of 
patients needing treatment. The area is increasing in size, of course, 
and the admissions to a mental hospital bear a pretty direct ratio to 
the total population of the area. 

But for 10 years, all the buildings which we have had have been re- 
placements. In the act that set up the new Admission Building, for 
example, it was provided that when it was occupied, that we must 
tear down two named buildings which have approximately the same 
capacity. 

So in the 10 years we have increased somewhat our population, but 
we have not increased our bed capacity, except by putting in more 
beds where they were not intended to be. Ultimately, it seems to me 
that one should consider the possibility of an expansion in the bed 
capacity of the hospital, because there is every reason to think that 
for a good while to come the trend will be slightly upward. There is 
not a huge accretion each year, but we have the piling up. 


SPACE NEEDS 


Mr. Foearty. What do you think, as of today, are the primary 
needs of St. Elizabeths, as far as space is concerned ? 

Dr. Overnotser. We are not far from being 1,000 over our normal 
bed capacity. It might be around between 10 and 12 percent, which 
means that we have beds in places where they were not designed to be. 
In many rooms, for example, we have some beds which have been 
placed a good deal closer together than they really should be. 

However, I do not suppose there is any mental hospital in the coun- 
try that does not have some form of overcrowding. 

ell, again, we come back to that, Mr. Chairman. We are not 
in that. 

r. Fogarty. It seems to me that when a situation like that has 
bes brought to the attention of the people, something will be done 
about it. 

We were told in this committee a few years ago that Governor 
Youngdahl, of Minnesota, had a great program in the State for build- 
ing institutions for the aged, such as we have been discussing, and 
made wonderful progress with it. 

Dr. Overnorser. He did. 
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Mr. Focarry. Lunderstand that was the result of reports from news- 
papers attesting to the fact that these people were living in dungeons, 
practically jails, in the State of Minnesota. 

Somewhat the same thing happened in the State of Maryland 3 or 4 
years ago as I remember reading in the papers here, and some new 
program was developed in the State of Maryland, and we did the 
same thing in the State of Rhode Island. So I think when it is 
brought to the attention of the people they do not hesitate because 
it costs a few dollars, but they go ad and do something about it. 

Dr. Overnorser. That is true. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the way I look at it. 

Dr. Overnorser. I certainly would not subscribe to the idea that 
St. Elizabeths was in the category with Minnesota State hospitals on 
the pre-Youngdah! basis. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is not the point I was trying to make, The point 
I was trying to make was that if we know about these things some- 
thing will be done about them; but if we do not know about them, 
neeng will be done about them. That is the point I am trying to 
make. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And if you expect anything to be done about it, you 
have to do some talking about it. That is the point I was trying to 
make. 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir. The things which are characteristic, I 
think, in most public mental hospitals of the country, if not all, are 
limitations of space and limitations of personnel. And with adequate 
space and adequate personnel, I am convinced a better job can be done 
of getting the patients out and caring for them while they are in. 

Mr. Focarry. I am convinced of that, too; and IT am also convinced 
it would in the long run produce better results if you had the space 
necessary and the personnel to take care of them. 

Dr. Overnotser. I think so, too. But, you see, overcrowding is 
not dramatic: low personnel ratios, if not very, very low, are not 
particularly dramatic. It does not sound very bad to say we have 
only 2,500 employees to care for about 7,000 patients. It sounds like 
a tremendous proportion. But when you consider we are operating 
24 hours a day and 365 days in the year, it means that some of our 
wards are running with 1 employee on duty where there should be, 
perhaps, 2, or 3. It is hard to dramatize those things until some- 
thing very lurid comes along and it is unfortunate that public atten- 
tion has to be directed to it by an exposé. 

Mr. Fogarty. That has been the history of this particular disease. 

Dr. Overtotsrr. Yes, that is true; that has been the history for 
150 years. 

Mr. Focarry. For many, many years. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes. We have a boom and then a bust. 

Dr. Duvan. Let me say it takes almost 6 people to place 1 person in 
a ward intended for operating on 3 shifts. We have 1 ward where 
we intended to put 1 nurse here, 1 nurse here, and 1 nurse here [indi- 
cating| for 3 shifts, and it takes almost 6 nurses. 

Mr. Foaarry. In some sections of the country it has been very dif- 
ficult to recruit personnel, especially nurses. 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. But, as you have testified before, you have been more 
fortunate in this particular area because of the people in the Govern- 
ment whose wives were formerly nurses. 

Dr. Overnotser. I think we are somewhat better off than a lot of 
places. We have had some difficulties in the last year or so and are not 
getting so many graduate nurses. 


NURSE SHORTAGE 


Mr. Focarry. There, again, they tell me there is a tremendous 
shortage of nurses in every category countrywide. 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir, but particularly in the case of the opera- 
tion of mental hospitals. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you doing about that ? 

Dr. Overnotser. It is because there are many more openings for 
women in the line of careers than there were 25 vears ago, and there 
are many more careers competing for women. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not asking for the reason; I am asking what is 
being done about it. 

Dr. Overnotser. Nothing. 

Mr. Bussey. If the gentleman will yield, I know one of the causes 
to a great extent is the various hospital-insurance programs, because 
people who have insurance are making use of the hospitals whereas, 
In many cases, they would not do it otherwise. 

Dr. Overnorser. That is true; many more people are going to 
hospitals now. 

Mr. Bussey. And increasing the need for personnel. 

Dr. Overnouser. That is true. 

Mr. Foearry. But the fact still remains there is a tremendous short- 
age of nurses in the country. 

Dr. Overnotser. Absolutely true. 

Mr. Foearry. I was wondering if you have any suggestions to offer 
as to what can be done. 

Dr. Overnotser. I have some pretty definite opinions, or preju- 
dices—I do not know which; perhaps both—but I have felt for the past 
several years that nurses had been pricing themselves out in the first 
place by demanding more and more educational qualifications and 
educating themselves out of contact with the patients. More and more, 
nurses are aspiring to be administrators or teachers and fewer and 
fewer are interested in caring for patients. So I think ultimately 
we are going to see a very substantial replacement of graduate nurses 
by what I spoke of this morning as psychiatric aides, and a similar 
thing I think is going to develop in the general hospitals. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are you referring to practical nurses in general 
hospitals? 

Dr. Overnorser. I think they are going increasingly to replace the 
graduate nurses. 

Mr. Foearry. But the fact that a nurse has some ambition to be a 
Ba ld should not be held against that particular person. 

r. Overnotser. No, and there will always be a need for them. 

Mr. Fogarty. I hope you did not mean it in that way? 

Dr. Overnorser. No: not at all. But because so many individuals 
are going in for that field, there are fewer and fewer available for 
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bedside nursing, and it is costing so much more to get educated that 
they have to require and desire higher remuneration. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is an additional reason—the cost of education ; 
is it not? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. There are not many families that can afford to send 
the daughter to a nursing school because of the increased cost over 
the past 10 years. 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes; because, as you know, they are more and more 
teaching nursing in the colleges and requiring college degrees. It is an 
expensive thing now to become a nurse, just as it is a doctor. 

Mr. Fogarty. I remember during the war that one of the drawbacks 
of Federal aid was the fact that if the Federal Government did provide 
some portion of the expense, there was no guarantee to the Federal 
Government they would stay in nursing more than 2 years after they 
graduated from the nursing school. 

Dr. Overnotser. That was one of the hazards, too. 

Mr. Focarry. That was a very difficult thing to write into the law. 

I do not think I have any more questions, 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, doctor. 

Dr. Overnotser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fray, Aprit 30, 1954. 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
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JOHN W. TRAMBURG, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
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JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER 


BACKGROUND OF COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have for consideration this morning the budget requests for 
the Social Security Administration, and we have the opportunity of 
welcoming for the first time Mr. John W. Tramburg, the Com- 
missioner of Social Security. Mr. Tramburg, the first time the 
head of a new agency appears before the committee we always like 
to have that individual tell us a little bit about his background. I 
think it would be very well at this time if you would tell us about 
your background, especially as it relates to this field, because I per- 
sonally know that you do bere a very fine background in the social 


security field, and I think it should be on the record. 
Mr. Trampure. I would be glad, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. 


Just prior to coming into this job, I had been the director of the 
department of public welfare in the State of Wisconsin, for about 3 
years and 9 months. Just prior to that I was director of the board of 
public welfare for the city of Washington, D. C., for approximately 2 
years. Prior to that time I had worked for the District of Columbia 
as a superintendent of one of their institutions for children. 

Prior to that I worked as assistant superintendent and prior to that 
I worked with a juvenile court of Washington, D. C. 

In between there, for a period of years and some months, I was in the 
United States Navy. 

Generally, Mr. Chairman, that is the background of experience 
which I have in on-the-job work prior to coming to Washington in this 
present position. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, we are always happy to see people appointed to 
these positions of responsibility who have had some actual work, and 

ractical experience in the field to which they are appointed here in 
ashington. Unfortunately, that is not always true. 


COMMISSIONER’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Mr. Tramburg, at this point in the record we shall insert your 
— statement, and then we will proceed to the direct questioning. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


My name is John W. Tramburg; I am the Commissioner of Social Security. 
Since I have been in office for only a few weeks, I am still familiarizing myself 
with the programs and problems of the administration. For this reason, I may 
not be able to answer as fully as I might like, questions which the committee 
may have. However, the bureau directors will justify their respective estimates 
as is customarily the case. Following this, should there be any items on which 
you would like further discussion, I shall, of course, be glad to make myself 
available. At this particular time I would like to review the status of the pro- 
grams for which the Social Security Administration is responsible and to com- 
ment on a few points which may have special significance in the coming year. 

As you know, there are four major programs under the Social Security Admin- 
istration: Federal old-age and survivors insurance, public assistance, maternal 
and child health and welfare services, and the Federal credit unions. Our 
budget estimates are made up of costs directly associated with each program and 
with the overall cost of the Federal administration functions for these programs 
and other statutory responsibilities of the Social Security Administration. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The old-age and survivors insurance program is the only totally federally ad- 
ministered program under the Social Security Act. It provides retirement bene- 
fits for workers 65 or more years old; dependent’s benefits to wives, dependent 
husbands and children, and survivor’s benefits to aged widows, dependent widow- 
ers, orphans, and their mothers. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act of 1950 and 1952 greatly strengthened 
the OASI program so that it now covers about 80 percent of all civilian jobs. 
Some 93 million individuals have worked in covered employment and con- 
tributed to the program at one time or another. Monthly benefits totaling about 
$3 billion a year are now being paid to nearly 6 million persons—4.7 million age 
65 and over, and about 1.3 million young widows and orphans. For millions of 
retired workers in survivor families, the insurance program provides the only 
regular income they have. At the end of December 1953, the average monthly 
benefits paid to a retired worker without dependents amounted to $49; $84.75 
for retired worker with an aged wife; and $111 for a widowed mother with 
2 children. 

The extension of coverage of about 10 million additional jobs under the 
1950 amendments posed some real administrative problems which are now 
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largely behind us. The recalculation of the benefit amounts for all persons on 
the benefit rolls in August 1950, and again in September 1952, was also a test of 
the resourcefulness of our staff. There was no delay or confusion in getting 
these millions of new or revised checks to the beneficiaries. 

There are new problems immediately ahead for which we are preparing. The 
Ways and Means Committee of the House is currently reviewing the social secur- 
ity system with a view to making it an even more useful instrument of service 
to the people. We are confident that our organization is equal to the job of 
administering the types of amendments to the program now being discussed. 

I would like to point out there is a request for an authorization for an expendi- 
ture from the trust fund which has not yet reached you. You will recall that 
in the fiscal year 1953, $60,000 was made available for the preparation of pre- 
liminary plans and specifications for a new building for the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, and in 1954, $114 million was provided for preparation 
for the acquisition of a site and for preliminary planning of construction. Under 
this authority, the architects have been selected and the choice of the site is 
expected momentarily. The estimates of construction costs are now being 
developed by the architects and after these estimates have been completed a 
formal budgetary request will be submitted for your consideration as an amend- 
ment to the budget estimates. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Because the OASI program started with limited coverage and still excludes 
some groups, there are many old people who have had no chance to become insured 
before they were forced to retire. Some people also need more than the OASI 
benefit to live on. As previously pointed out, the average insurance benefit for 
a retired worker today is about $49, and for a man and wife about $85 per 
month. 

In order to help the States and localities provide assistance to needy old 
persons—and also to dependent children, needy blind persons, and needy persons 
who are permanently and totally disabled—the Federal Government provides 
grants-in-aid to match State assistance payments up to stated maximum amounts. 
The Social Security Administration is responsible for the administration of 
these public-assistance grants. 

Over the past 3 years, assistance rolls have declined as a result of the strength- 
ening of the OASI program and high employment levels. The decrease of more 
than 260,000 in the number of persons receiving old-age assistance and of almost 
100,000 in the number receiving aid to dependent children has taken place despite 
an inerease in the number of aged persons and children in the population. Since 
February 1951, more aged persons have been receiving OASI than old-age assist- 
ance. The great majority of children whose fathers die are now protected by 
the insurance program and a declining number of orphans need rely for support 
on aid to dependent children. Children who have no other source of support 
and those whose fathers are disabled or absent from the home are not eligible 
for insurance benefits and can only receive public assistance. 

Forty-one States now have approved plans for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. Federal funds were made available to the States for the first 
time under the 1950 amendments. As of October 1953, just over 190,000 disabled 
persons were receiving such aid. This number is expected to increase gradually 
as this relatively new program is placed fully into operation. 

The 1952 amendments of the Social Security Act provided for an increase in 
the Federal share of public-assistance payments for a 2-year period. This 2-year 
period expires on September 30, 1954, and under present legislation the Federal 
share will revert to the level existing before the 1952 amendments. Approxi- 
mately $144 million of the total reduction of $198 million reflected in the 1955 
estimates is associated with this change in the matching formula. The remainder 
of the decrease is attributable in large degree to an estimated decrease in the 
number of public-assistance recipients. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


The 1950 amendments increased the total amount of Federal funds authorized 
for grants to the States for the three children’s programs. Budgetary policy 
arising ouf of the Korean situation and the defense program, however, has 
resulted in appropriations smaller than the amounts authorized. When Dr. 
Eliot appears before you she will justify an appropriation of $30 million for 
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grants to States for maternal and child welfare. This amount will permit con- 
tinuation of these programs at about the 1954 level. 

During the fiscal year 1955, the Children’s Bureau will continue to place con- 
siderable emphasis on working with the States and with voluntary agencies on 
problems of juvenile delinquency, mentally retarded children, and children of 
migratory agricultural workers. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


This is the first year in which we have not appeared before the Congress for 
an appropriation for the administration of the Federal Credit Unions program. 
The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, with the assistance of a $250,000 loan 
authorized by our current year appropriation is now operating on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. We believe that the program of supervision and examination under 
the present financing system will be considerably strengthened. During the cal- 
endar year 1953 we expect to examine approximately 95 percent of the credit 
unions as compared with 76 percent in the calendar year 1952. 


PROGRAM INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


The Congress has placed upon the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare the responsibility of providing soundly based technical and policy recom- 
mendations relating to the whole field of social security. The Office of the 
Commissioner of Social Security is the focal point for requests from the Secre- 
tary, Congress, and others for technical information and analyses and actuarial 
and financial cost data which provide the factual background against which 
important and far-reaching proposals for change are considered by the Depart- 
ment and by Congress. In carrying out this responsibility, the Social Security 
Administration is concerned with the development of orderly and rational 
relationships between OASI and unemployment insurance, between the social 
insurances and public assistance, and between social security and related health 
and welfare programs, such as vocational rehabilitation. The Social Security 
Administration in the fiscal year 1955 will continue to place emphasis upon 
studies in these areas and also upon the more effective administration of the 
program for which we are responsible. 


PROPOSED CHLANGE IN LAW COVERING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of page 4 of your statement, in connec- 
tion with public assistance, you state : 


Approximately $144 million of the total reduction of $198 million reflected 
in the 1955 estimates is associated with this change in the matching formula. 

Why are you proposing a change in that, Mr. Tramburg? 

Mr. Trampure. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that that refers to the 
expiration in the present law of the amendment commonly known as 
the McFarland amendment, which provided an increase in matching 
to the States in all four categories of public assistance grants in aid. 

That provision expires on September 30, 1954. Therefore, it is in 
operation for only one-quarter of the total fiscal year coming up. In 
other words, we did not make any anticipatory estimates on changes 
in the basic law. 

Mr. Bussey. On page 231 of the committee print, under “Grants to 
States for public assistance, Social Security Administration,” under 
“Proposed fagislation for 1955,” it states : 

Legislation will be proposed to extend temporarily the social security amend- 
ments of 1952; to revise and improve the present public assistance legislation by 
more closely relating it to the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

It also states that a supplemental appropriation of $108 million. will 
be proposed for this purpose. 
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Mr. Tramepure. That is true, Mr. Chairman, and that is in con- 
sideration of bill H. R. 7200. That is a net, and that comes about as 
a result of the provisions in that bill. 

First of all, that would extend the McFarland amendment for 3 
quarters of the next fiscal year, rather than 1 quarter, and it also has 
a provision in it that is referred to as the old-age and survivors in- 
surance growth formula, which provides for a reduction of 1 percent of 
the matching—Federal matching—for each 5 percent of the number of 
aged persons in the population who will receive old-age and survivors 
insurance payments. 

In other words, there is a progressive decline as the old-age and 
survivors insurance program grows in its coverage of our aged workers. 

So, you actually have an increase for two additional quarters in 
the McFarland amendment, and then you have an offsetting decrease, 
as the growth formula of the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram takes effect. 

So, the net estimate would be, in our best judgment at this time, ap- 
proximately $108 million. 


PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL SUPPORT OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. Of the social-security programs that involve direct 
Federal appropriations, that is, public assistance and the programs 
under the Children’s Bureau, what percentage of the cost is borne by 
the Federal Government and what percentage is borne by State and 
local governments ¢ 

Mr. Trameure. The formula in the old-age assistance, title I, and 
the aid to the blind, title X, and aid to the totally and permanently 
disabled, title XIV, have the same formula, which is four-fifths of 
the first $25, and one-half of the remainder, up to a maximum that 
the Federal Government participates, which is $55. So, on a $55 
ae to a State, if that State has an approved State plan, the 

ederal Government would match or pay $35 of that grant. 

So, $35 out of $55 would be about 63 percent, or 64 percent, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Now, under “Title IV: Aid to dependent children,” the formula 
there is four-fifths of the first $15 for the mother, and first child, up 
to a maximum of $30—four-fifths of the first $15, and one-half of 
the remainder up to $30 for the mother and first child, and then four- 
fifths of the $12, plus one-half the remainder up to $21, for the next 
child, or other children in the family. 

I believe that is the correct formula. 

Mr. Mrrcnect. I think it is. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there some way by which we can arrive at what 
the percentage is; that is, the overall percentage, taking into con- 
sideration all the programs ¢ 

Mr. Tramevre. I think we could supply that for you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Wynxoor. During 1954, Mr. Chairman, on the total public- 
assistance programs there will be spent $2,501 million, of which $1,397 
million are Federal funds, and the remainder are State funds. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you reduce that, for the record, to the percentage # 
Mr. Wynxoopr. Yes, sir; I certainly can, sir. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

For fiscal year 1954 it is estimated that public-assistance program expenditures 
by the States will be 55.86 percent Federal funds and 44.24 percent State and 
local funds. 

Mr. Trampore. Mr. Chairman, I did not answer the rest of your 
question on the Children’s Bureau fund. 

There is not a requirement in the law on a matching basis. Those 
are grants-in-aid to the States on a formula that is provided for in 
the law. 

Mr. Bussey. Could you prepare a table showing by years since these 
programs started the total amount spent by the Federal Government, 
the total amount spent by State and local governments, and what per- 
centage each is of the total, including estimates for 1955, 1956, and 
1957, if your currently proposed legislation is enacted ¢ 

Mr. Trampure. I believe that we could, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
want to say to you that I think anything that we would say beyond 
the year that we are now facing—the new fiscal year—instead of an 
estimate, it would be somewhat of a “guesstimate,” in that you would 
have to base it on our present trends, and on those trends as projected. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that, but still it would be worthwhile to 
have even a “guesstimate,” as you call it. 

Mr. TrameBure. All right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Particularly, in view of this revision of the legislation 
which is being considered. 

Mr. Trampure. We can supply that for you, I am sure, within a 
very short time. 

Mr. Wynkoop. We might have some difficulty with the Children’s 


Bureau computations back for a previous period, Mr. Busbey, but we 
will do the best we can for you. 

Mr. Bussey. Do the best you can for us, anyway. 

Mr. Trampure. I have some doubt that we can supply you the State 
figures on the Children’s Bureau, because there is no need for the Fed- 
eral Government to be requesting of the States the amount of money 
they spend in child-welfare services on anpele children services, and 


maternal and child-health services,'as we 
programs. 
r. Wynkoop. We do have some of that information which we 
could supply. 
Mr. Bussey. You may place your clarifying statement in the record, 
along with the tables. 


o in the public-assistance 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Special types of public assistance: Expenditures for assistance and administration by 
source of funds, fiscal years 1936-53 


| 


Federal funds State and local funds 
All funds 


Percent 


SK Waaow 
HORN 


1 Re ts data for February-June 

payments for medical care. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 4 hd Administration, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 3, 1954 


Special types of public assistance: Estimated expenditures for assistance and 
administration, by source of funds, fiscal years 1954-57 


Federal funds State and local funds 
Fiscal year 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Present legislation (included in President’s budget message) 


Thousands 
$1, 080, 576 
1, 093, 


The Federal share from the re appropriation of $1,340 million ($20, 
used to cover some of the 1953 e tures), $58 million from the supplemental request, 3,376,650 
and to be received by the States during the year. 
he Federal share includes $1,200 million from the appropriation ae. and "$13 million from 
and estimated to be received +4 
hb ffect of increases in OASI benefits proposed 
952 amendments extended through Mar. 31, 1955: new 3 4 in H. R. 7200 effective Apr. 1, 1955. 


U.8 of Health, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
ot Public Assistance, Division of Program 8 tatistics and Analysis, May 12, 1954. 


| | 
| 
tied 
| Amount | Percent | Amount | P| 
| Thousands Thousands | | Thousands | 
244, 294 
409, 576 
417, 570 
939, 509 
2, 476, 557 | 1, 359, 431 
= Thousands 
1954... $2, 470, 576 $1, 390, 000 56.3 43.7 
ee one 2, 306, 604 | 2 1, 213, 000 52.6 47.4 
H. R. 7200 (preliminary estimates)® 
2,299,000 | 1,298, 000 56.5 | 1,001,000 43.5 
56. 5 981, 000 43.5 
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Old-assistance: Expenditures for assistance and administration by source of funds, 
fiscal ware 1936-53 


Federal funds | State and local funds 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Thousands 
$18, 182 
131, 192 
196, 723 


nts data for February-June. 
udes vendor payments for medical care. 


ce: Department of tale. Education, and Welfare, Social pty Administration, Bureau of 
public A Assistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 3, 1954 


Old-age assistance: Estimated expenditures for assistance and administration, by 
source of funds, fiscal years 1954-57 


Federal funds State and local funds 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Present legislation (included in President’s budget message) 


Thousands Thousands 
$936, 800 56.4 $723, 186 
816, 900 53.0 724, 008 


H. R. 7200 (preliminary estimates)! 


$694, 200 
650, 000 
627, 800 


1 Include effect of increases of OASI benefits proposed under H. R.7 
#1952 amendments extended through Mar. 31, 1955; new formula in 9 R. 7200 effective Apr. 1, 1955. 


:U.8 gg: of Education, and Welfare, Social Bureau 
of Public Assistance, D ivision of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 12, 1954 


| 
Fiscal year | Allfunds 
Thousands | Thousands | 
bag 474, 400 229, 141 
960, 363 495, 337 
| 
1 
Fiscal year All funds 
Thousands 
43.6 
831, 800 56.1 43.9 
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Aid to dependent children: Expenditures for assistance and administration by source 
of funds, fiscal years 1936-53 


Federal funds State and local funds 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Th 


8 


sessexeces 


a” 


KON SOSH 


data for February-June. 
2 Includes vendor payments for medical care. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social ern Administration, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 3, 1954. 


Aid to dependent children: Estimated expenditures for assistance and administration, 
by source of funds, fiscal years 1954-57 


Federal funds State and local funds 
All funds 


Amount Percent 


Present legislation (included in President’s budget message) 


Thousands | Thousands Thousands 
$597, 462 $342, 400 . $255, 062 
542, 368 287, 400 254, 968 


H. R. 7200 (preliminary estimates) ! 


600 $240, 000 
, 700 58. 232, 700 
, 600 228, 600 


$568, 
558 
549, 


1 Includes effect of increases in OASI benefits proposed under H. R 
21952 amendments extended through Mar, 31, 1955; new formula in a R. 7200 effective Apr. 1, 1955. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 12, 1954. 


|| 

Fiscal year All funds |——— 

Taousands | | | 
— > 110, 907 
1940. __ 128, 376 
Fiscal year 
| | Percent 

1955. nics | 47.0 


Atd to the blind: Expenditures far assistance. and administration by source of funds, 
years 1936-53 


Federal funds State and local funds 


All funds 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 


238 


1 resents data for February-June. 
2 Includes vendor payments for medical care. 


Source: U. 8. ig hy of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social feey Administration, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 3, 1954 


Aid to the blind: Estimated expenditures for assistance and administration, by source 
of funds, fiscal years 1954-57 


Federal funds State and local funds 


All funds 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Present legislation (included in President’s budget message) 


| 
Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | 
$70, 877 $35, 800 50.5 | $35,077 
68, 877 32, 400 47.2 ak 36, 277 


H. R. 7200 (preliminary estimates) 


4 Includes effect of in OASI benefits H. R. 7199. 


Source 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Public Rutetiinos Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 12, 1954. 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Expenditures for assistance and adminis- 
tration by source of funds, fiscal years 1936-53 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care] 
Federal funds State and local funds 
|. All funds 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Thousands Thousands 
$17, 804 47.1 $20, 120 
42, 307 49.2 43, 615 

59, 382 50.8 57, 589 


1 Represents data for October—June. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 3, 1954. 
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Fiscal year 

Thousands | Thousands Thousands 
9, 661 4, 424 
17, 984 8, 557 
9,801 
10, 305 
20, 515 
| 
$71, 400 | $36, 600 | 51.3 $34, 800 | 48.7 
a} 72) 900 39, 600 | 54.3 83, 300 | 45.7 
ali $38, 014 | 52.9 
116, 971 | * 49.2 
i 
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Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Estimated expenditures for assistance 
and administration, by source of funds, fiscal years 1954-57 


Federal funds State and local funds 


All funds 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Present legislation (included in President's budget message) 


Thousands | Thousands Thousands 
$142, 251 $75, 000 
154, 651 


estimates) 


$159, 100 $74, 
185, 600 85, 
199, 800 54.5 90, 


i See “— of increases in OASI benefits proposed under H, R. 7199. 
Source 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Public hasieianex Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 12, 1954. 


Federal funds expended by States for maternal and child welfare under title \V, 
parts 1, 2, and 3, Social sibiiies Act, fiscal years 1936-55 


Maternal and child Crippled s 
health services service: Child 
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services, 
State and State and Federal 


Federal local Federal local fands 2 
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Social Security Act requires expenditures under secs. 502 (a) and 512 (a) be matched by the States. 

3 State matching of expenditures of Federal funds is not required by the Social Security Act. 

§ Estimates are not available on the breakdown of expenditures by program since the proposed legislation 
— paternal of each State authority to allocate 20 percent of the overall allotment among the 3 types 

serv 


STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS EXPENDED BY STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES 


Information recently compiled by the Children’s Bureau on State and local 
funds expended for maternal and child health, crippled children’s and child 
welfare services is as follows: 

Maternal and child health services 


For maternal and child health services in 1940 the Federal contribution 
amounted to 48 percent; in 1954 the Federal contribution is 23 percent. In 1940 


47.3 

H. R. 7200 (preliminary 

| 
1936 $782, 215 956 
315 
426 
| 
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total planned expenditures for maternal and child health services were $11.5 
million. Of this amount $6 million were from State and local funds and $5.5 
million were from Federal funds. By 1954 the total amount for the maternal 
and child health program planned for expenditure by the States had increased 
to $52.5 million, of which $40.5 million was derived from State and local funds, 
and $12 million was from Federal funds. 
Crippled children’s services 

For crippled children’s services in 1940 the Federal contribution was 40 per- 
cent; in 1954 it is 26 percent. In 1940 total planned expenditures for crippled 
children’s services were $9.3 million. Of this amount $5.6 million were from 
State and local funds and $3.7 million were from Federal funds. By 1954 the total 
amount for the crippled children’s program planned for expenditure by the 
States had increased to $40.5 million, of which $29.8 million were from State 
and local funds and $10.7 million were from Federal funds. 
Child welfare services 

For child welfare services information available for 40 States for the fiscal 
year 1952 shows that $85,760,551 was expended. Of this total $62,489,595 was for 
payments for foster care of children. Federal funds expended for this purpose 
totaled $238,946 or less tdhan 1 percent. State and local expenditures were 
$62,250,649. 

The remaining expenditures totaling $23,270,956 were for professional services 
and other costs. Federal funds expended for these purposes totaled $5,113,476 
or about 22 percent; State and local funds totaled $18,157,480. 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Tramburg, you show quite a reduction in public- 
assistance requests, in the amount of $140 million. 
How was that figure arrived at ? 


Mr. Trampure. That was, I think, the question I was answering 
earlier, Mr. Fogarty, that that is because the amendment known as 
the McFarland amendment expires in the basic law as of September 30, 
1954. 

Therefore, it is operative only for 1 quarter of the total 4 quarters in 
the next fiscal year. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


Mr. Fogarty. What effect does the present unemployment situation 
have on this plan? 

Mr. Trameure. For the program of aid to the aged, I can think of 
only where a State has a relative responsibility law, and then the 
responsible relative was reduced in hours of work or temporarily out 
of work, and he might not be able then to assist his aged relative, 
parent, or whatever the situation may be in the way of relationship. 

I do not believe that it affects the aid to the blind or the aid to the 
totally or permanently disabled, and the program of aid to dependent 
children is a very speculative area, Mr. Fogarty, and I could well 
imagine all sorts of proposals, or ideas, rather, that might be con- 
sidered in relation to that program in the area of the employment 
situation, but I cannot say right now that there is an effect of increas- 
ing the assistance programs attributable totally to that area. 

r. Foaarry. It seems to me that unemployment has something to 
do with this. In fact, I am sure it has something to do with it, and T 
am trying to find out to what extent. 
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Mr. Trampure. I think we have more or less expected that the un- 
ie Pos i ae program was the first line of defense in a 
period of slack employment. Now, to the extent that that program 
is successful in meeting that need, it will not affect our assistance 
programs. 

Remember, we do not have anything to do with general assistance 
and, therefore, I would expect that that program might show some 
reaction, much sooner than our program. 

Mr. Fogarry. I know that in the State of Rhode Island we have 
about 12 percent of our worker population unemployed in some cities, 
and in one city it is as much as 40 percent. 

As a result of this unemployment they have exhausted their unem- 
ployment benefits, and many are now on public assistance. Does not 
that have something to do with the State expenditures and so have 
something to do with these Federal grants to States also? 

Mr. Tramevra. The condition for the grant-in-aid in each State, 
of course, is dependent upon the State law requirements. 

Mr. Foearry. Tell me about Rhode Island. How does it affect the 
grants to Rhode Island? 

Mr. Tramevre, I would imagine that it would affect them the same 
way it would as to aid to dependent children, for example, which is 
available to a family which has lost its breadwinner, through death, 
desertion, or separation, but it does not necessarily make payments 
when there is someone there to support the children. 

Mr. Focarry. How am I to know whether it does or does not? That 
is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Tramevure, [| suppose the best way we could give you an answer 
to that is to ask the local State agency what their evaluation is of 
their recently newly opened cases. 

In other words, ask the question as to why the cases were opened. 

Now, the average age of an old-age assistance recipient in this 
country is approximately 75. So, I do not think that that program 
is affected at all, because persons of that age are not actively engaged 
in the labor market situation. 

I think the division right now is somewhat less than 25 percent 
between the ages of 65 and 69; about 30 percent between the ages of 
70 and 74; 25 percent between the ages of 75 and 79, and another 25 
percent who are over the age of 80. 

That is the general population makeup of the old-age assistance pro- 
gram in the 48 States and Territories. 


TIME OF PREPARATION OF BUDGET FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. In regard to this public assistance program, when 
was this budget figure of $1,200 million calculated ? 

Mr. Trampvre. It was arrived at last August, I believe. 

Mr. Wynxoor. It was arrived at last summer in the month of 
August. 

Mr. Focarry. That was before we had the unemployment situation 
which we have at the present time in this country. -I mean the situa- 
tion was much better in August than it is at the present time insofar 
as unemployment is concerned ? 

Mr. Tramevure. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Foearry. What amount did we allow in 1954 for public assist- 
ance, $1.34 billion ? 

Mr. Wrnxoopr. Yes, sir; plus a supplemental appropriation of $58 
million which we received this year. 

Mr. Fogarry. So you came back for a supplemental this year in 
the amount of $58 million ? 

Mr.’Wynkoopr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketiy. That supplemental, Mr. Chairman, is now pending be- 
fore the Congress. It has passed the House and the Senate, but 
it has not been through conference yet. 

Mr. Fogarry. When was it decided that that supplemental was 
needed ? 

Mr. Trameure. I think we began to see signs of it early in De- 
cember. 

Mr. Foearry. It was after this figure had been arrived at? 

Mr. Trampore. It was after the first-quarter reports came in from 
the States on total expenditures; and when that first quarter which 
would have ended on September 30 was projected for the remaining 
quarters, we could see that we were going to have to come up short. 

Mr. Foearry. What was the main reason for you being short? 

Mr. Trampure. Well, it was based principally upon the reports 
which we had from the States, and one of the reasons was increased 
salaries and expenditures authorized by State legislatures for the pay- 
ment of help, increases in mileage allowances on the administrative 
side, and on the other side there was an increase in the aid to disabled 


That is new, and all the States do not have them, and we did not 


anticipate any States passing such laws. 

In other words, we did not project the State action. 

As those States came in with their programs, they asked for Fed- 
eral matching, and all of them are eligible for it. 

Mr. Foearry. There was another factor, too, as I remember. 

Mr. Trampure. Actually, the numbers in the old-age-assistance pro- 
gram have gone down now for the 42d straight month. Each month 
they have gone down in numbers. 

Mr. Foearry. There was $20 million of that needed to meet 1954 

Mr. Trameure. That is right, and that was the other big part of it. 

Mr. Focarry. It was testified that the decline in the number of 
recipients of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children had been 
less than was estimated. 

Mr. TrameBvrc. That has been true throughout the entire 12 months 
of 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. On the other hand, average payments per recipient 
have risen less than it was estimated ? 

Mr. Tramepvure. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. How is that program running now? 

Mr. Trampure. Old-age assistance? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Tramevre. It is still going down. In the month of February, 
which represents the last figure we have, the net decrease was 7,000 
for the aged. 
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TREND IN SIZE OF INDIVIDUAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. Still, the average payments are going up? 

Mr. Trampurea. I would say, no, they are not. 

Mr. Focarry. How do they stand today, as compared with this 
‘estimony which was given in February to the effect that the average 
payments per recipient have risen less than was estimated ? 

Is it up to the estimate now, or is it running below or what? 

Mr. TrampBure. It is, approximately, I would say, right where it 
was when Miss Goodwin testified. 

Mr. Foearry. What do you think is going to happen by July 1? 

Mr. Trameure. It will depend, I presume, on what the cost of food 
and services are that the States have to provide recipients, and that 
varies, of course, as to location, and it varies as to whether you provide 
fuel or do not have to and whether you provide medical care or not. 
There are a great many variables, Mr. Fogarty, that go into making 
up that individual budget to live on, and they are made in accordance 
with State laws, and State requirements, and also have to meet the 
Federal act. 


FACTORS WHICH MIGHT LEAD TO A 1955 SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Focarry. Under the law,.as it is now, and the amendments 
which have been suggested by the administration, provided they are 
enacted into law, and [ presume they will be, what can happen in the 
1 7 a year that might necessitate a supplemental to this $1.2 

illion 

Mr. Trampure. One, States which do not now have the aid to the 
disabled program: 

Mr. Fogarty. How many States do not have that program? 

Mr. Trampura. In that, of the 48 States sates 4 , there are 10 
that do not have it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do they plan to institute such a program during the 
coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Wrwnxoor. I believe there are now 12 that do not have the pro- 
gram, but 2 will adopt it in this current fiscal year, between now and 
June 30. 

Mr. Foearry. What about the next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Wynxoor. We assume there will be 10 that will not have them. 

Mr. Fogarty. They have no plans to start a program ? 

Mr. Wynxoopr. Not so far as we know. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you supply those 10 States for the record? 

Mr. Trampoure. Yes, sir; we shall. 

(The matter referred to is at follows :) 

The 10 States are: Alaska, Arizona, California, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, Texas. 

Mr. Focarry. What else might necessitate a supplemental 
appropriation 

fr. Trampure. If the cost of food and services and goods to all of 
us go up, I am sure that some States will exert the necessary energy 
and financing to try to pay all need at 100 percent of what the indi- 
vidual States determine. 
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Others cannot, and to whatever extent that happens, they would, of 
course, Claim additional money on a matching formula which is im 
the law from the Federal Government. 

Likewise, if it goes down, some States, I assume, would likewise 
reduce, particularly those which have been paying 100 percent of 
need. 

Other things that can contribute to increasing costs are such things 
as the States finding that they cannot fill their positions at the present 
salaries they are paying, and they will probably have to up salaries. 
“Some States have found that they could not get people to drive cars, 
and make the visits out in the hinterlands, let us say, at, say, 5 or 6 
cents a mile, and they have had to move up a penny or two pennies 
a mile on reimbursement to the owners of the cars. 

Those are the things that generally come in. 

Mr. Focarry. There is not anything else that you can foresee at the 
present time which might happen ? 

Mr. Trampure. In the aid-to-the-dependent-children program, you 
have always the problem of the loss of the breadwinner, and to what 
extent the divorce and separation and abandonment comes about, in 
all the States, that, of course, can affect it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is unemployment a factor also? 

Mr. Trampure. I cannot relate positively as to how that could con- 
tribute, but I can recite from experience that back in the years of the 
very difficult 1930’s we had perfectly good fathers who had hit the 
sawdust trail to try to find work, and would leave their families. 

Mr. Fogarty. But, we did not have unemployment compensation at 
that time. 

Mr. Tramsure. No, sir; we did not, and as I said earlier, I do not 
think it is too much for us in the welfare field to expect that the other 
programs that have been designed will do their jobs, too. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right, up to a point. 

Mr. Trampure. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. But, are any of these programs living up to or pro- 
ducing 100 percent of what they were set up to do? 

I am thinking now of unemployment compensation. When you 
talk about averages, I know some States which have a $30 a week pay- 
ment for 26 weeks, but the average might be $21 a week for 12 weeks. 

Mr. Trameure. That is right. 1 am not prepared, nor do I have 
knowledge of the total unemployment compensation program, and 
whatever I would want to say to you, I would want it to stand up, and 
I do not think anything I could say would now. 

Mr. Foearry. I am just talking in generalities now on this, but I 
think the committee has always been on the conservative end in making 
appropriations for public assistance because it seems that almost 
every year they come back for a supplemental. Last year, even 
though we gave them everything they asked for, they were still $58 
million short, and I am trying to see now if you can foresee anything 
that would force you to come back again for a supplemental / 

Mr. Trameurc. Yes; I can see one other thing, and that is that we 
will be paying off some of the fiscal year’s matching to States away 
along into the next fiscal year, out of next fiscal year’s money, because 
the States do not report finally, and settle out with the Federal Gov- 
ernment until long after a quarter closes. 
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When we come to June 30, there is not a cutoff as of June 30. The 
accounts in the States are checked, and to the extent that we still need 
to match them up to their money that they have claimed, we will have 
to pay off. To the extent that there is advanced some additional 
money more than they need, that is an offset. So, that part of the law 
in the program could contribute to a request for a supplemental 
appropriation. 


SIZE OF INDIVIDUAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Foearry. In regard to public assistance, are there any stand- 
ards as far as subsistence is concerned ? 

Mr. Tramebure. The standard of subsistence is left up to the States 
to set. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is there not a national average or has not any 
national group provided a standard for subsistence ? 

Mr. Trampura. Yes, sir. The Department of Labor put out a city 
worker budget—low-cost budget—for a city worker, dwelling in a 
city. Asa guide, there are studies made by private welfare organiza- 
tions of national scope, and their membership makes studies on ade- 
quate budget standards for assistance, but the determination of what 
: conte will spend as to its standard for subsistence is determined by 
that State. 

Mr. Foearry. I am not asking about what the State will spend. I 
am asking about what it takes to subsist on. How much does it take 
for a man to subsist a month? 

Mr. TrameBuna. Of course, that varies according to his needs, Mr. 
Fogarty, and some of these old people take a great deal more money 
than others. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, take the State of Wisconsin. That is a State 
which you know a lot about. What is the average in Wisconsin? 

How much would it take for subsistence there ? 

Mr. TramMpure. The average is something over $51 a month, plus 
another payment which we make for medical expenses, and that runs 
about $7.50 to $8 a month. 

So, it would be around $57 or $58 a month. 

uae Focarry. That would be one of the better States; is that not 
right 
r. Mrrcnetx. Is that the average you pay or the total need? 

Mr. Trampure. That is the average across the State, but in an 
individual case a person’s need may be $75, and if he had $25 income, 
then it is reduced by that much. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is not your State one of the better States, insofar as 
that situation is concerned ? 

Mr. TramMbure. We are right in the center in the old-age-assistance 

rogram. 
Mr. Foearry. What about the nearby State of Virginia? Do you 
know anything about the payments in Virginia? 

Mr. Wynxoor. Virginia is paying $29.03. 

Mr. TramBure. We have a Righ fuel cost in Wisconsin. The State 
of Virginia average is $29.03 as of January 1954. 

Mr. Foearry. $29.03 per month 

Mr. Trameure. That is right. 
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Mr. Fogarty. How can any individual live on $29.03 a month? 

Mr. Tramsure. That is an average, and then you have your other 
resources. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is an average, there are a lot of people getting 
less than $29 per month. 

Mr. Trampvre. That is right; but they may have OASI payments 
coming to them, and they are being supplemented. 

Virginia has a rather high OASI payment. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not going to get into any discussion about Vir- 
ginia, but it would be very difficult for you or anyone in Virginia to 
defend that rate. It seems to me that this type of situation should 
be given a little publicity. 

Mr. Bussey. I thought the job of the Commissioner was to admin- 
ister the program. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not trying to tell him what his job is. I just 
made that comment myself. 

Is there some national average as to what it takes to subsist? 

Mr. Tramevure. I do not know of any national average, Mr. Fo- 
garty. As I said to you, there are these city workers’ budgets and 
guides that are used which are gotten out by these private organiza- 
tions which have made studies. I know we have made such studies 
in our State. Asa matter of fact, we make a study about once every 
8 or 9 months of what it costs to buy a market basket of groceries 
for an aging person, or a mother with dependent children, and so on, 
but when you try to figure out all the case needs, there is an indi- 
vidual determination as to what that State has authorized its depart- 
ment to spend in total dollars. 

Mr. Mircuet. I think the Bureau of Labors Statistics office de- 
velops some aged-cost budgets, but they are not subsistence budgets. 
There is one that is based, I think, on some such language as the 
amount necessary to maintain an aged couple in decency and health. 

However, that is a variable figure, and I do not know what it is. 

Mr. Focartry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Frrnanpvez. I notice in your statement, Mr. Tramburg, and 
also in the justifications, that no appropriations are requested for 
the Federal credit unions. 

Mr. Trampure. That is correct, Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I also notice that the credit unions have assets of 
$819,536,000 this year, as compared to $662,840,869 in 1953, and the 
estimate for 1955 is $1,090,937,093. 

Is that an indication that those assets come from the use of funds 
of the credit unions? 

Mr. Trampure. Those are assets held by the individual credit 
unions across the country—Federal credit unions. 

Mr. Fernanpez. This program is growing from its own operation ¢ 

Mr. Trampurc. That is right. You are correct, sir. 

; Mr. Fernanvez. Since when? Since the beginning of their opera- 
tion? 

Mr. Trameure. Yes, sir, it has shown steady growth ever since its 
beginning. 
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Mr. Mrrenets. The Federal Credit Union Act was passed in 1934. 
Mr. Fernanvez. How much actual money has been appropriated 
for that by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Mrrcnett. Do you mean over all of the intervening years? 

et Fernanpvez. Yes. Do you have that figure, or can you ascertain 
it 

Mr. Trameurc. We will be glad to furnish that data for the 
record, 
(The data referred to follows :) 


GENERAL TREASURY FUNDS EXPENDED, 1935 THROUGH 1953 


General Treasury funds were not appropriated direct to the Federal credit 
union program each year. 

A direct appropriation of $50,000 was made in 1934 when the Credit Union 
Act was passed. For the period June 26, 1984, to April 27, 1942, administra- 
tion of the program was in the Farm Credit Administration. During this period, 
administrative costs that exceeded fee income were included in funds appro- 
priated to the Farm Credit Administration. From April 27, 1942, to July 28, 
1948, administration of the program was in the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. During this period, administrative costs that exceeded fee income 
were paid by the Corporation. In 1948, when administration of the program 
was transferred to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Con- 
gress permitted the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to take credit for 
funds expended for the program by retiring an equivalent amount of its stock 
held by the United States Treasury. For these reasons, the following figures 
given for the fiscal years 1935 through 1949 as General Treasury funds are the 
difference between annual expenditures and annual fee revenue. For fiscal years 
1950 through 1953, figures given are congressional appropriations made direct 
to the program. For fiscal year 1954 Congress appropriated a loan of $250,000 
for working capital purposes. The loan is to be repaid, with interest, over a 
10-year period, the first payment to be made July 1, 1955. 


Fees col- Fees col- 
lected 


lected 
General General 
[ from Expendi- from Expendi- 
year Federal tures Fiscal year Federal tures y 
credit credit 
unions unions 


$50,000 || $162,319 | $358,110 | $195, 791 


471 
1,110, 287 
-.-+-.| 4,331, 704 


1, 144, 069 
8, 801, 968 


4, 516, 189 


Mr. Fernanvez. Is it broken down into appropriations for capital 
accounts and appropriations for sdiminiateatzon’ 

Mr. Mircuett. There were no appropriations for capital account 
that I can recall. They were all appropriations for administration, 
and administration is essentially the cost of examining periodically 
the affairs of the individual credit unions, of which there are now 
about 6,000 in the country. ’ 

Mr. Fernanpez. As acredit union was formed, where did the money 
come from, from which loans were made? 

Mr. Mircne.. From the members. The members bought shares, 
which constituted the initial capitalization. You see, many of them 
started out on a very small amount of money. 


| SLA PES 37, 505 246, 806 209, 301 |} 1949........_..._- 196, 663 652, 273 455, 610 
32, 888 307, 038 291, 480 618, 841 200, 000 
91, 000 363, 255 470, 725 754, 341 250, 000 
110, 000 416, 045 306, 045 || 1952........ | 229, 150 
158, 795 596, 320 437, 525 || 1953...... 200, 000 
1044..............| 158,208 71 . 508 ota 
168,934} 344, 137 178,28 | | | 
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Mr. Fernanpez. The Federal Government did not furnish any 
funds at all for capital? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Frernanpez. They have shown that steady growth with nothing 
but assistance in administration on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that seems rather remarkable. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. However, we have had very prosperous years dur- 
ing most of the time of their operations, but suppose we were to have 
a recession or depression now ¢ 

Mr. Trameure. Well, they grew during a period of the 1930’s, when 
times were generally accepted as not being very good. They still 
enjoyed a steady growth from the time they started. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Well, that is true, and they started it at a time 
when the need for them was greater. The law was first passed in 
1934 or 1935? 

Mr. Trampure. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I assume the fact that they have been able to con- 
tinue to grow is at least partly because in the years after the passage 
of the legislation they have had better periods of prosperity. In any 
event, I think that is a pretty good showing for small people trying to 
help themselves. 

Mr. TrameBure. That is right. 

Mr. Wynkoop. As a matter of fact, Mr. Fernandez, rather than 

tting money from the Federal Government, in 1955 the Bureau will 

making a repayment on the loan which this committee and the 
Congress granted this current fiscal year. They will pay $25,000 plus 
interest. toward the $250,000 that was borrowed. 
Mr. Fernanvez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SaLaries AND Expenses, Orrice oF THE COMMISSIONER 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation of estimate_______- $185, 000 $173, 000 $173, 000 
Transferred from ‘Promotion and further development of 

vocational education, Office of Education,” pursuant to 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. 5, 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... 109, 000 123, 500 123, 500 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation _____...........-.......... 296, 125 306, 610 296, 500 


Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from Federal old-age and survivors in 
surance trust fund, pursuant to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1955 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1. Direction and coordination of the social security programs_- $153, 517 $155, 103 $154, 728 
2. Appraisal and development of the social security programs. 139, 851 151, 507 “141, 772 


293, 368 306, 610 296, 500 


| 
| 
F | 293, 368 306, 610 296, 500 

Obligations incurred 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of employees 


Average salaries and gradev: 
General schedule grades: 


2. 
ww 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessment 


= 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate) 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligati start of year $47, 253 $15, 018 
Obligations incurred d 293, 368 296, 500 


340, 621 311, 518 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 1,470 
111, 125 32, 

14, 868 15, 018 
Total expenditures. : . 213, 158 174, 000 173, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. 171, 424 161, 000 160, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. 41, 734 13, 000 13, 000 


Mr. Bussey. We will now proceed to consideration of the next item, 
which is “Salaries and expenses of the Office of the Commissioner.’ 
At this point in the record we will insert the Commissioner’s prepared 
statement on this item. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The budget requested for fiscal 1955 for operation of the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Social Security is $296,500. Of this amount, $173,000 is requested 
from general funds, the remaining $123,500 to be derived from the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

The amount is the same as was provided in the 1954 appropriation for the 
Office of the Commissioner for Social Security. Although that position was 
abolished along with the Federal Security Agency, it was re-created immediately 
under the title Commissioner of Social Security by the reorganization plan estab- 
lishing the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. : 

In the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the Commissioner of 
Social Security continues to be responsible to the Secretary for directing and 
_ supervising operations of the four prorgam bureaus of the Social Security Ad- 

ministration, namely, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. To perform effectively this responsibility the Commissioner has a 
‘small staff in his immediate office. The establishment of basic policy for the 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
se GSs-9.3 | | GS-9.2 
$278, 197 $282, 296 $272, 660 
SR 1, 059 1,134 1,110 
Total personal services..................--..-------- 279, 256 283, 430 273,770 
3, 684 7, 630 7, 630 
Other contractual services... .................--.--------- 3, 431 4, 200 3, 600 
ik hb 1,193 1, 500 1, 500 
125 100 100 


ine | ® 
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Social Security Administration, the review of operations in relation to program 
and budgetary objectives, and the development of information necessary for 
soundly formulated recommendations and decisions relating to a program as 
comprehensive and complex as ours emphasizes the necessity of adequate staff 
assistance to the Commissioner. 

Reorganizations and budget reductions of previous years have reduced this 
staff until today it totals only 43. As a result there remains in the Commis- 
sioner’s Office only a small staff engaged in overall review of operations and 
programs—functions which are necessary for the responsible performance of 
the Commissioner’s assignment. Although we expect an especially heavy work- 
load in fiscal 1955, the budget request has not been increased over the amount 
available in 1954. 

For the fiscal year 1955 we must expect and plan for the normal as well as 
anticipated additional work involved in the supervision of our going programs. 


.The Commissioner’s Office must provide functional and organizational policy 


for an organization engaged in direct program administration as well as deal 
with the intricate and sensitive problems of Federal-State relations inherent 
in grants-in-aid operations. In addition, we must look ahead and be prepared 
to meet the organizational or operational changes which may grow out of the 
current reevaluation of programs. , 

An area of special concern is the review and appraisal of programs. We 
must compile and analyze data and statistics which are essential in the devel- 
opment of program policies within the Department and which are required by 
congressional committees and others engaged in studies of methods of providing 
social security. For example, the Commissioner’s Office reviews and analyzes 
the financing of all the social security programs, and particularly the relation- 
ships between the benefits and financing for the insurance programs and the 
potential decrease in Federal financial support for public assistance. Some of 
the technical work on such projects can be and is done by staffs in the bureaus. 
However, the matter of the interrelationships of the several programs must be 
earried on within the Commissioner’s Office. 

The amount requested in our estimate provides only for minimum continuing 
responsibilities for program review and appraisal with full recognition that 
during fiscal 1955 much of our work will need to be done on an emergency 
basis. It has been made clear by the President and by chairmen of responsi- 
ble committees of Congress that changes in social-security legislation are to 
be considered during this session. This will have an immediate impact upon 
the Commissioner’s office. In order to meet the demands for information 
required by the Secretary, congressional committees, and others engaged in 
study of social security, it will be necessary to defer work on regular assign- 
ments in a number of important areas and to pool the staff to get out emergent 
work of high priority. 

In soliciting favorable committee action on this budget request may I again 
say that it represents minimum staff support in the Office of the Commissioner. 
It represents a level of staffing slightly below that available this year since 
postage, statutory pay increases, and other rising costs must be absorbed. 
Particularly in this period when a reordering of functions and programs is under 
consideration, further losses of staff would be crippling. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Tramburg, I believe the justifications show a re- 
quest for $296,500, of which $173,000 is requested as an appropria- 
tion from general funds of the Treasury and $123,500 as reimburse- 


ment from OASI trust funds. 


Mr. Trampure. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. This is identical with the amount that was appropri- 
ated for 1954? 

Mr. Trampure. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not want to appear as trying to be funny, but 
in reading the second paragraph of your statement, I was just wonder- 
ing what the significance of the change was, when the title of your 
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position was changed from “Commissioner for Social Security” to 
Commissioner of Social Security.” 

Mr. Tramevura. Mr. Chairman, I do not know. 

Mr. Wynkoop. That was the title that was used in the reorganiza- 
tion plan, sir; that established the Federal Security Agency as a 
department. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; I appreciate that. I thought we were cutting 
hairs pretty fine there, and I was wondering if there was any real 
significance back of it. 

Mr. Mircnen. If there was, we were never able to discover it, even 
in the earlier title. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN SOCIAL-SECURITY LEGISLATION ON WORKLOAD 


Mr. Bussey. On page 3 of your prepared statement you say: 


* It has been made clear by the President and by the chairman of responsible 
committees of Congress that changes in social-security legislation are to be con- 
sidered during this session. This will have an immediate impact upon the 
Commissioner's office. In order to meet the demands for information required 
by the Secretary and congressional committees, and others engaged in the study 
of social security, it will be necessary to defer work on the regular assignments 
in a number of important areas, and to pool the staff to get out emergent 
work of high priority. 

It appears from that statement that your work in 1954 to a great 
extent, at least, is on an emergency basis, but that it is likely to settle 
down to more or less a routine basis in fiscal year 1955. 

Is that a correct deduction to make from that statement ? 

Mr. Trampure. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that in the coming 
year, if the Congress amends the Social Security Act, as it is now 

‘ing considered, we will be operating on some rather rough schedules 
in order to put into operation any new law. 

Any new law requires a coordination of all of our our staff to meet 
those deadlines as set up in the law, and what I was trying to convey 
to you was that we would not have an even operating year of so- 
called normalcy, but that we would have a period during the coming 
year when we would have to throw into the breach all of our avail- 
able staff to put into effect the new acts, and new legislation, and it is 
a question, Mr. Chairman, of establishing priorities, and assignment 
of staff to do it, and some of the routine day-to-day operations would 
have to be put on the shelf temporarily. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, would that require as many man-hours in your 
judgment as it has taken this year, when you have had to work so 
much with the Secretary’s office and congressional committees on these 
legislative proposals? 

r. TrameBure. I think it will, beyond any question of doubt, Mr. 
Chairman, require the same amount of man-hours and I would like 
to throw a tribute to the staff, and say that the lights burn late, and 
they do not come in and ask for compensatory time or special favors 
because they work late hours in the evening and come down on Satur- 
days. They have been a very loyal and efficient group. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure what you say must be correct. I am not. 
so well acquainted with the personnel below the supervisory staff 
of your Department, but I know the lights burn late, the same as they 
do in the offices of many Members of Congress. 
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Mr. TrampBurc. That is right. 

Mr. Mrreneiy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Mrrcnen.. Your question seemed to imply that we have had an 
emergent year, fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. That was the interpretation I put on the statement I 
just read into the record. 

Mr. Mircneit. 1954 was a year of reviewing proposals of legisla- 
tion, and then to the extent that those recommendations are enacted 
into law, we would have a different job, but still just as pertinent is 
the implementation of that legislation in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Bussey. In the next fiscal year it is reasonable to assume that 
it would return to a more normal stride, unless we have a lot of new 
proposals for consideration. 

Mr. Mircue.yt. I would say so; ves, sir, but we are staffed for the 
normal situation, and not for the critical situation. 


WORK WITH COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 103 of the justifications, under “Personal 
services,” you state: 

Very considerable staff time was devoted to receiving and coordinating and 
facilitating information and materials for the House Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Social Security, the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
and the Commission on Federal Retirement Assistance. 

How much time would you say has been devoted to getting statistics 
and information together for the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations? Tell the committee just what the relationship has been 
between your agency and the Commission. 

Mr. Trampure. It has been this sort of a relationship, Mr. Chair- 
man. A call comes over, wanting certain information on the public- 
assistance program, or how it works, between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, and they will state “Could you give us the expend- 
itures and the percentages and send them over to us?” Or we would 
say, “Can we send someone over to work with you on it?” 

There has been a series of individual requests on specific matters 
that have come up as a part of an overall study which they were 
making. 

I could not say to you that it was, in the course of time so far, equal 
to 2 man-years, or 3 man-years of work, because if I did I would 
be speaking off the top of my head. TI do not know. 

I know that we get them, and that we process them, as our Secre- 
tary is a member of the Commission, and we try to facilitate and 
help and work with them on their requirements. 

Mr. Bussey. From what information I have been able to obtain on 
an individual basis by inquiring into different departments, frankly, 
I have been quite surprised there has not been more activity in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare by this Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, in view of the fact that such a large 
part of the Federal appropriations for State grant-in-aid programs 
are administered by this Department. These appropriations have 
gone from somewhere in the neighborhood of $200 million to around 
$3 billion in the last 21 years. The Commission was constituted to 
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study that very problem. I have been disappointed that they have not 
been doing more work in the Department. 

Mr. Trameure. Well, I thought that they were asking us for a 
ay deal, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps Mr. Mitchell could tell you what 

ey asked for prior to my appearance here, which might help you in 
getting a total picture of what the Social Security Administration 

as been called upon to do, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it. Mr. Larmon, I might say that 
when the various constituents of the Department, that handle the 
bulk of these appropriations, come up during the next couple of 
weeks, I should like to have them be prepared to inform the com- 
mittee about the work between the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations and their bureaus. 

Mr. Larmon. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that the Commis- 
sion has been given the cooperation of the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. I have no doubt about that. I just want to find out if 
they are putting sufficient time on the Department that handles two- 
thirds of the funds for these grant-an-aid programs. 

Mr. Larmon. My assumption, Mr. Chairman, is that their requests 
will accelerate from now on. 

Mr. Wynkoop. I think we have seen some evidence of that, Mr. 
Larmon. Mr. Stephens, our former budget officer, was in to see us 
last Tuesday, I think it was, with a request for information regarding 
the amounts of grants over the years for particular types of purposes. 
We are now in the process of assembling that information for him. 
_ has been over to see me, I guess, three times within the last week, 
sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you give the committee the benefit of your 
knowledge regarding the activities of the Commission in studying 
the social-security 

Mr. TrampBure. f asked, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Mitchell could give 
some information. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Your surmise, Mr. Busbey, was correct. The de- 
mands for information or assistance have not been as much as we 
anticipated they would be. 

The main reason for the work we have put on this has largely been 
preparation for the avalanche we expected to come, which up to this 
time has not materialized; at least, not in anything like the size we 
had anticipated. 

Because of our very extensive experience in Federal-State relations 
we felt we could anticipate some of the areas in which presumably 
the committee would have substantial interest. We undertook in 
advance to prepare ourselves. The Department organized itself from 
top to bottom on that basis. 

ere is an overall group in the Department with a person 
responsible for these relationships. Each of the constituents has a 
representative on that committee, including our own. The liaison 
person has the responsibility for seeing that each of our bureaus is 
organized in advance to relate itself to the needs of the committee 
and to prepare the information that might be needed. 
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Mr. Bussey. Are you telling the committee that you went ahead 
and did all this work without consultation with the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, to find what area they wanted 
data on? 

Mr. Mircuetu. No, sir. There was considerable consultation with 
the committee as soon as the committee became organized. Those 
contacts were carried out under the direction of the Assistant See- 
retary, Mr. Larmon, and others. So our work has been pointed both 
to our anticipated needs as well as those specifically identified by the 
staff of the committee. 

Mr. Bussey. How many people on the Commission are working 
with your folks in the Social Security Administration ? 

Mr. Mircnett. How many individual members of the staff have 
been in touch with us? 

Mr. Bussey. People on the Commission staff. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I can think of about five members of the staff with 
whom we have had direct contacts. Those are the professional mem- 
bers of the staff of the committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Do people from the Social Security Administration 
meet with these people in consultation ? 

Mr. Mircnety. As needed, but not voluntarily on our part. Either 
they initiate them, or the contacts are made with the Secretary’s office 
and we fill in as needed. 

Mr. Bussey. When they meet with you folks, what do they develop? 
What do they try to obtain? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. Well, for instance, we had one rather lengthy meet- 
ing which was involved essentially with describing our programs to 
the staff members and attempting to point out what we saw as the 
major Federal-State problems or the major areas they would find it 
profitable to investigate. 

Mr. Bussey. Profitable to investigate toward the final goal of re- 
ducing Federal participation in the State programs? 

Mr. Mrrcnet.. Well, as I understand it it was toward the final goal 
of attempting to determine what is an appropriate relationship be- 
tween the Federal and State Governments. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Bussey. They were to have their report ready by March 31, 
1954. Has that date been extended ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Larmon. That has been extended, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Until what date? 

Mr. Larmon. It is a date in March, I believe, of 1955. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, the Congress will not have the ad- 
vantage of this study to consider in connection with the 1955 appro- 
priations ? 

Mr. Larmon. It is my assumption that it will not, with regard to. 
our programs. 


EFFECT OF COMMISSION'S TEKMINATION ON WORKLOAD OF AGENCY 


‘Mr. Bussey, After that is completed, that should relieve you of 
quite a workload, I imagine, because they must, of necessity, have to 
require a great deal of data to be prepared for their study. 
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Mr. Mireur... Well, yes, sir; there is a workload involved. Of 
course, our normal operations have to do with Federal-State relations, 
and we did not staff up particularly to deal with this particular subject 
matter. 

If you are referring particularly to the Office of the Commissioner 
the Office of the Commissioner has to have a flexible staff designed 
to meet unforeseeable needs such as this. When they become beyond 
those we have planned for, it simply means, as Mr. Tramburg has 
pointed out, we must work overtime. 

Mr. Bussey. Does the Commission have any funds with which to 
reimburse the Social Security Administration for some of this work? 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, I am quite certain it does not, for that 

urpose. The Department was asked to cooperate fully with the 
mmission in supplying any material they desire. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Tramburg, you are asking for 43 positions this 
year in your office; is that right ? 

Mr. Trampurea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Which is a reduction of one. 

Mr. Trampurc. Which is a reduction of one position. 

Mr. Foearry. I presume that this budget was prepared before you 
took office, was it not? 

Mr. TrampBure. It was, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. When did you take office? 

Mr. Tramecure. Late in November. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think you could get along with less than 43? 

Mr. Tramepura. Actually, Mr. Fogarty, the answer to that is “Yes,” 
because we had on loan on a reimbursable basis one person, throughout 
the greater part of the time. We feel that we can get along without 
that person. 

Mr. Focarry. How many can you get along without ? 

Mr. Tramebure. We feel we can get along with one less person. 

Mr. Focarry. You could not get along with less than 43? 

Mr. Trameure. I think 43, broken down in the two functions which 
the Commissioner’s office performs, is a reasonable number of staff 
to meet both the ongoing programs and to be flexible enough to meet 
these special requests that come from this Commission, which was 
referred to, from the Hill from committees, and to review all legis- 
lation which is asked for by chairmen of committees of Congress, 
and to coordinate and direct the overall social-security program and 
its four bureaus. This staff is much smaller today than it was over 
the years, as you probably know. 

r. Focarry. I know. It has been cut pretty drastically over the 
years. I was just wondering if 43 people will be enough. 

Mr. Tramepure. I can say I believe in all fairness and sincerity 
that the Office of Commissioner staff can measure up to the requests 
and be flexible enough and establish the priorities and do the job. 
Certainly, some things are going to be delayed, but I think that is 
normal operation in any big job. You have to constantly decide what 
you have to do first. 
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Mr. Fogarry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez. 


TRANSFERS FROM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR PENALTY MATL COSTS 


Mr. Fernanpez. I have noticed in these justifications from time 
to time transfers from “Promotion and development of vocational 
education, Office of Education.” In this particular item the amount 
is $1,150. What is that transfer? 

Mr. Trameurc. That is to take care of the postage that we are 
required to pay by a law passed last year, which also authorized the 
Department, as I understand it, to use funds that were available in 
any of its appropriations to make that payment. That was a transfer 
made to this office to meet its postage requirements which it did not 
have an appropriation for. Rather than asking for a supplemental 
it was done through the authorization given by transfer. 

Mr. Fernanvez. That means a decrease in the “Promotion and de- 
velopment of vocational education, Office of Education,” to that 
extent; does it not? 

Mr. TrameBurc. To the extent that funds were not expended; in 
other words, not requested by the States or not matched. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Can you give us the total of the amounts that have 
been transferred from that particular appropriation ? 

Mr. Trampbure. I could not, sir, because I do not have overall 
figures. 

Mr. Ketry. I could supply that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Will you put it in the record at this point? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The total amount approved for transfer from Vocational Education grants for 
payments of 1954 penalty mail costs is $281,538. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bunce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? If not, we will pro- 
ceed to the next item. 
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Fripay, Apriz 30, 1954. 
BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
WITNESSES 


VICTOR CHRISTGAU, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE 


ROY E. TOUCHET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


J. S. FUTTERMAN, CHIEF, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH, BUREAU 
OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


JOHN W. TRAMBURG, COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


SALARIES AND ExpENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual, | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


or cg $62, 500,000 | $62, 750, 000 $65, 150, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources.......... 58, 053 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation - .......-.....-.~.....----- 62, 592, 013 62, 755, 077 65, 150, 000 
Unobligated balance of limitation. — 168, 022 


62, 424, 021 62, 755, 077 65, 150, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
tary” 


62, 392, 465 


Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources consist of payments for statistical compilations 
authorized by Public Law 734, 81st Cong. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual 


Direct Obligations 


1. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings. ............ $17, 590,357 | $18, 018, 322 $18, 377, 002 
2. Development, determination, and certification for pay- 

ment of claims for insurance benefits. _-.............--.-- 28, 075, 384 27, 442, 852 28, 148, 511 
3. Recertification monthly of awarded claims. -.-.............- 9, 259, 354 9, 722, 921 1 , 
6, 889, 956 7, 035, 538 7, 132, 972 


Total direct obligations. .....................-.-.+.-.--- 62, 750, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


1, Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings 
Total obligations 


Total | | 92,765,077, | 65, 150, 000 

(| 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

65, 150, 000 
62,302,465 | 62,755,077 | 65, 150, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 14, 578 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 14, 133 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $3, 763 
Average grade GS-44 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary $2, 878 
Average grade CPC-3.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 029 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $52, 349, po 
27 


Other positions 
lar pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services...............- 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

Taxes and assessments 187, 771 


Total direct obligations 62, 750, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements from Other Accownts 


01 Personal services 4, 377 
05 Rents and utility services 200 


06 Printing and reproduction 250 
08 Supplies and materials 4, 326 250 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 5,077 


62, 755,077 


Mr. Bussey. The next appropriation request we have for considera- 
tion is for the operating expenses of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. We will insert your prepared statement in the 
record at this point, Mr. Christgau. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


For the fiscal year 1955, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance re- 
quests an authorization to expend from the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund the sum of $65,150,000. This sum is our best estimate of the 
amount necessary to carry out the Bureau’s responsibilities efficiently and 
economically. In putting forward this estimate we do so in the conviction that 
it is consistent with Federal fiscal policy requiring the practice of strict economy. 


PROGRAM AND ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU 


The old-age and survivors insurance program is a social-insurance program 
which provides protection to workers and their families against the ecqnomic 
hazards of old age and death. It is administered by the Federal Government as 
distinguished from the public-assistance program which is administered by the 
States. 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

14, 345 14, 457 
14, 046 14, 100 

$3, 820 $3, 858 
GS4.5 
$2, 937 $2, 989 
CPC-3.1 OPC-3.1 
q $3,075 $3, 155 
$52, 978, 771 $53, 855, 716 
8, 987 904 
LE ET nes 202, 891 206, 282 214, 425 
TS 1, 501, 390 424, 545 426, 357 
" Total personal service obligations_......................| 54,080,592 53, 618, 585 | 54, 497, 402 
| Direct Obligations id 
1, 069, 663 1, 143, 562 1, 113, 002 
) 165, 236 146, 097 164, 469 
Communication services 454, 401 443, 759 1, 637, 289 
4, 777, 027 
4 1, 250, 936 
) 391, 847 
795, 237 
; 274, 702 
) 
248, 089 
] 
62, 392, 405 | 65, 150, 000 
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The contributions made by employees, employers, and the self-employed are 
automatically appropriated to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Benefit payments are made directly from the trust fund under continuing 
authority. Money for administrative expenses of the Bureau is authorized for 
expenditure by the Congress out of the trust fund. Thus, the funds budceted 
for administrative expenses for this Bureau do not come out of the general 
revenues of the Federal Government, and, accordingly, play no part in the 
balance or imbalance of the Federal budget. 

The old-age and survivors insurance program provides two kinds of protection 
against loss of income: 

(1) Retirement insurance for workers who retire at or after age 65, and 
for their families, and 
(2) Survivors insurance for the families of workers who die. 

The statutory basis is title TI of the Social Security Act of 1935, revised by 
major amendments in 1989, 1950, and 1952. 

All gainfully employed or self-employed persons in covered employment make 
tax contributions during their working vears to provide insurance protection for 
themselves and their families. Nearly 8 out of every 10 johs in paid civilian em- 
ployment are covered by this procram. Four out of every five mothers and chil- 
dren in the Nation can count on monthly survivors insurance if the family bread- 
winner dies. 

About 62 million persons made contributions toward their insurance protection 
during calendar vear 1958. Almost 6.2 million persons are now receiving monthly 
benefits. As of the end of March 1954, almost 2 million survivors of deceased 
workers, 9nd almost 4.3 million retired workers and dependents were on the bene- 
ficiary rolls. 

To render adeouate service to covered workers and emplovers throughout the 
country, the Bureau operates a nationwide organization. The administrative 
offices and the wave record center sre located in Baltimore. Operations in the 
field are handled by some 512 field offices, which are supervised by regional repre- 
sentatives located in the regional offices of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Six area offices, located in principal cities. review field office deter- 
minations, maintain the roll of entitled heneficiaries and certify to the Treasury 
Department the benefit payments to be made. 

Ilivstrative of the interrated and decentralized character of the operations of 
the Bureau is the manner in which a claim is processed. Claims for henefits are 
filed in one of the 512 field offices. 72 detached official stations, or 3.081 itinerant 
stations designed to render service to all parts of the country, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Claims are adiudicated in the field offives 
on the basis of evidence of age, relationship, death, ete., together with wage 
records reouisitioned by the field from the wage record center in Baltimore, 
which maintains the life-time record of earnin’s of nersons covered under the 
program. Adiudicated claims are sent by the fleld offices to 1 of the Bureau’s 

6 area offices for review and for the initiation of benefit payments. 


NATURE OF BUREAU’S WORKLOADS 


The Bureau's program has heen in effect for 17 vears. The workload of the 
Bureau has grown steadily over these vears and will continue to grow for many 
vears in the future until the program reaches maturity. This lone-term growth 
in the job of work to be done is inherent in the program. In addition, the level 
of employment, labor mobility, birth rates, retirement rates, marriage rates, 
death rates, efe., which derive from economic, sociological. and population 
factors, affect the size of the Bureau’s job in anv given year. These factors and 
the workloads which they affect obviously are not subject to control by this 
Bureau. 

THE BURPAU’S MAJOR ACTIVITIES 


The Burean’s basic function is to pay claims for benefits. This involves three 
main types of work: 


1. The maintenance of wage records (fiscal year 1955 cost $18,377,002) 

Sligibility for, and the amount of, benefits are determined on the basis of the 
earnings record in covered employment. The Bureau receives reports of em- 
ployee earnings and self-employment income through the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue from which it maintains a record, under accounts previously estab- 
lished, of the complete covered earnings and/or self-employment income of each 
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individual which are necessary to establish eligibility for, and the amount of, 
benefits. This activity will require $18,377,002 in 1955. The workload in this 
activity has most nearly reached its ultimate level and will therefore become a 
decreasing proportion of the total job of the Bureau in the future. 

2. The development of claims (fiscal year 1955 cost $28,148,511) 

Claims for benefits are received, investigated, adjudicated, reviewed, and 
certified to the Treasury Department for payment. Since the face value of any of 
the almost 2 million claims which are certified for payment may amount to many 
thousands of dollars, it is necessary to insure that all claims approved are 
eorrect and proper. This activity will require $28,148,511 in 1955. Workloads 
in this activity will continue to grow steadily for many years to come as the 
number of fully insured workers increases and as more people reach retire- 
ment age. 

38. The maintenance of rolls of beneficiaries (fiscal year 1955 cost $10,939,506) 

A current roll of beneficiaries, eligible to receive benefit payments, is main- 
tained and recertified monthly to the Treasury Department. This involves main- 
taining current addresses for beneficiaries, removing from the rolls those no 
longer eligible for benefits, and adjusting benefit amounts under certain con- 
ditions. This activity will require $10,939,506 in 1955. The workload of this 
activity will increase more rapidly than the other activities because each year 
the number of persons added to the rolls will greatly exceed the number sub- 
tracted for many years to come. 

The remainder of the Bureau's 1955 appropriation request is required for hear- 
ings and appeals in connection with claims for benefits, actuarial services to 
study the long-term trends of the program and necessary supervision and ad- 
ministrative services to coordinate, direct, and facilitate the Bureau’s diverse 
activities and the work of its constituent organizations. 

The following table shows the variation of some of the Bureau’s major work- 
loads in 1955 by comparison with 1954. The weighted composite increase is 2.7 


Comparative major workloads, 1954 and 1955 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Percent 
Workloads 1954 195: | variation 


MAINTENANCE OF WAGE RECORDS 


228, 738,000 | 229, 581, 000 

Original account numbers issued and requests for dup licate ac- 
count numbers 6, 239, 000 5, 918, 000 

Incompletely and incorrectly reported wage items_. 1B, 503, 000 _ 188, 000 


Composite change 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLAIMS 
New claims received (beneficiary) 
Inquiries received _____- 
Claims for recom putation ‘of benefits 


Composite change 


MAINTENANCE OF ROLLS OF BENEFICIARIES 


Benefits in force (issuance of monthly checks) ; 7, 387, 000 
Adjustment actions (maintenance of the beneficiary rolls) _. , G94, 4, 126, 000 
Beneficiary earnings items rejected (work clause enforcement) _- A 725, 000 | 


Composite change 


Composite change, all F 


Appropriation request 

For fiscal year 1955, the Bureau is requesting authorization to expend from 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund the sum of $65,150,000. 
Had we added the full amount of additional money needs of approximately $3.1 
million over and above what will be available in 1954 this request would have 
amounted to about $67 million. Thus we have absorbed about $1.7 million. 
Compared to cost of operation in fiscal year 1952, the most recent year when 
the Bureau's operations were relatively free from the pressures of recently en- 


45836—i54— pt. 1——-20 


percent. 
| +0.4 
—5.1 
mee Ate 1, 753, 000 1, 763, 000 +.6 
5, 414, 000 5, 505, 000 +1.7 
eetiaol 128, 000 148, 000 +15.6 
+10.4 
+11.7 
+15.5 
on 
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yr amendements, this budget request for 1955 represents a saving of almost 
million. 

In submitting this budget of $55,150,000 for fiscal year 1955, the Bureau has 
been cognizant of its responsibility to take into account the condition of the 
Federal finances and its obligation to so control and administer the services 
which it renders to the public as to keep costs at a desirable minimum. In a 
very real sense, the tightness of the Bureau’s 1955 appropriation request is re- 
flected by the fact that all of the additional $1,404,000 requested, will be needed 
to meet increased costs, amounting to about $1.5 million, which are mandatory 
in nature and none of the additional funds will be available to enable the Bu- 
Hay to handle the additional workload which at 1954 costs would require about 

-6 million. 

Further, the Bureau has set itself the objective of restoring, without request- 
ing additional money for this purpose, the quality of its operations to the level 
which its experience over the years indicates is desirable and necessary. Oper- 
ational expedients and curtailments and reduction of service were required in 
1953 fiscal year to keep under control the large volume of claims which were 
received as a result of the 1950 and 1952 amendments. Notwithstanding the 
utilization of such short-run expedients, which can be justified only under emer- 
gency conditions such as existed, there were very substantial delays in paying 
claims and a considerable increase in justifiable complaints by persons who had 
dealings with the Bureau. Although the Bureau looks with some pride upon 
the way it met this workload challenge in 1953, and is meeting it in 1954, it can- 
not be satisfied with such a standard of performance. It is determined to re- 
store the quality of its operations to the desirable level. 

The absorption of the costs of the additional workload in 1955 and of restoring 
the quality of the Bureau’s operations will necessitate the effecting of economies 
and the making of improvements in ways for which blueprints do not now exist. 
Although the ways and means are not now clearly forseeable, we strongly believe 
that continuing and persevering application of sound management principles 
will enable us to make savings which will make possible the achievement of 
these plans. 


ITEMS OF INCREASED COST IN 1955 FISCAL YEAR 


As mentioned previously, the additional money needs in 1955 fiscal year amount 
to about $3.1 million more than the $63,746,000 available for 1954 (regular 1954 
appropriation plus $996,000 in penalty mail costs for which a supplemental 
budget will be submitted). The items which comprise this total of additional 
needs are specific ones over which the Bureau can exercise little or no control 
or discretion. They are— 

1. $1,618,144 for additional work. The workload in 1955 will increase 
Hf kus Yn A proportional increase in appropriation would amount to 

2. $636,481 for within-grade promotions, which, under the law, the Bureau 
is required to pay its employees. 

3. $179,000 for penalty mail because reimbursements to the Post Office 
Department will be for a full year rather than for 101%4 months as is the 
case in 1954. 

4. $107,495 for space changes and relocations, most of which occur be- 
cause of the expiration of leases. New leases will increase rental costs 
because available space is at a premium. 

5. $60,187 for Federal Insurance Contributions Act taxes. The tax rate is 
scheduled to increase from 1.5 percent to 2.0 percent on January 1, 1954. 
Thus, in addition to an increasing number of employees who are subject to 
this tax, the new tax rate will be in effect for all of fiscal year 1955 as com- 
pared with only one-half of fiscal year 1954. 

6. $258,500 for increased annual leave costs stemming from the leave 
liquidation features of Public Law 102. 

7. $117,617 for reclassifications and grade-to-grade promotions required 
in conor to pay personnel in accordance with the responsibilties of their 

ons. 


8. $150,000 for research and the development of electronic equipment for 

use in establishing and maintaining wage records. 
Despite the mandatory character of these items of additional expense, the 
Bureau will undertake to absorb $1,713,424 of the total of $3,117,424 which is 
involved. This absorption will mean that the larger 1955 workload will be 
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handled by approximately the number of employees that will be required to 
handle the 1954 workload. 

The administration and the Congress are engaged in studying all aspects of 
the program to enact legislation designed to improve and strengthen the program. 
It is not unlikely that the Congress will amend the program during this session. 
This is an added reason why the Bureau should “clear its decks” and have the 
present program operating as efficiently and effectively as possible before assum- 
ing new responsibilities. 

We have asked for $150,000 for research and development of electronic equip- 
ment for use in our recordkeeping operations. Although this item represents but 
a small part of the appropriation requested, it has great significance with respect 
to future budgets. The application of electronic machinery to our operations 
has a promising potential for large reductions in administrative expense and 
manpower requirements and, as well, increasing the speed and efficiency of our 
operations. We would be remiss if we did not maintain a very active interest 
in the progress being made in this field, particularly at this time when the Federal 
fiscal situation makes the need for efficient and economical operation more acute 
than ever before. 

Last year the Congress authorized the expenditure of $1.5 million to prepare 
for construction of a building which is urgently needed to house the central 
offices of the Bureau which are now spread over many buildings. We have made 
some progress in this area. Architects have been selected and are engaged in the 
preparation of building plans and cost estimates. A site is being selected. We 
hope that when the preliminary plans and cost estimates have been completed 
we will be able to send up to the Congress later this year a request for funds to 
complete the construction of the building. 

We would like to repeat an invitation we extended you last year. We would 
be gratified if every member of this committee, pressure of work permitting, 
could find it possible to visit any of our offices in the field or the central offices 
in Baltimore. We would be pleased for you to observe at firsthand the kind of 
program we have and the manner in which it is being administered. 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Christgau, I assume that you are getting a little 
better acquainted with your new job than you were when you testified 
before the committee a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Curistaav. Yes, sir; although there is still a lot I need to learn. 
I will have to depend for a great deal upon my assistants here, who 
are very capable gentlemen. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure you are finding it extremely interesting. 

Mr. Curtsteav. Yes; Iam. It is one of the most interesting pro- 
grams I have ever had the privilege of administering. 

I want to express my ne to the subcommittee for assist- 
ing us on the supplemental appropriation for 1954, in the light of the 
increased work we are experiencing over and above the original 
estimates. 

Mr. Bussey. I have said this on other occasions, and so have other 
members of the committee: We had the very highest regard and re- 
7 for Mr. Pogge, who was your predecessor. I sincerely hope that 
the committee will be able to say the same nice things about you next 
year that we have said about Mr. Pogge in the past. 

Mr. Curisteav. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think we will be able to say the same things about 
Mr. Christgau, because I have seen him before this committee on 
similar programs. 

Mr. Curisteau. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not doubt that, and I know you hold the same 
high regard for Mr. Pogge that I do. 

r. Fogarty. Positively. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Christgau, your request is for $65,150,000, which 
is an increase of $1,404,000 over the amount appropriated for 1954. 

Mr. Curisteavu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. That includes $62,750,000 in the regular 1954 appro- 
priation bill and $996,000 in the third supplemental appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Curiste,u. That is correct, sir. 


COMPARATIVE WORKLOADS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 4 of your statement, you show comparative 
major workloads for 1954 and 1955. Would Pig furnish a table for 
the record showing this information for each of the years 1950 through 


1955 and add a line for the amount of each year’s appropriation ? 
Mr. Curisteau. Yes; we would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information is as follows :) 
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COST OF ADMINISTRATION COMPARED WITH BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. How much per benefit payment does this appropria- 
tion amount to? 

Mr. Toucuer. Per benefit payment? We can compute that. The 
administrative cost runs 214 percent of the benefit payments. We 
could compute it. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you supply for the record a statement showing 
the administrative costs compared with benefit payments? 

Mr, Curisteav. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Cost OF ADMINISTRATION IN RELATION TO BENEFITS PAID 


The total estimated benefit payments for fiscal year 1955 are $3,677 million. 
The total estimated administrative cost related to the old-age and survivor’s 
insurance program of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
$66,575,000, of which $65,150,000 represents Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance costs and the remainder represents trust fund authorizations to the 
Office of the Secretary, Office of Field Services, Office of the General Counsel, 
and Office of the Commissioner of Social Security. Thus, for every dollar of 
benefits which will be paid out in 1955 this Department will spend 1.8 cents for 
administration. If the administrative cost of approximately $25 million for 
the Treasury Department, incurred in the collection of social-security taxes, 
writing of benefit checks, etc., are included, then for every dollar of benefits paid 
a total of 2.5 cents will be spent for administration. 

There has been a rapid decrease in this percentage since the program started 
to pay monthly benefits. This percentage will decrease further as the roll of 
beneficiaries and amount of benefit payments continue to grow from year to 
year because the growth in size of the beneficiary rolls and the amount of 
benefit payments will be proportionately larger than the increase in adminis- 
trative cost. The administrative costs of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare cover the expenses of operating a social-insurance program—the 
issuance of account numbers, maintenance of lifetime wage records, processing 
of claims, all of the actions necessary for sending monthly checks to beneficiaries, 
and overall direction and technical services. 

The average amount of benefits paid to all types of beneficiaries (primary, 
wife’s, widow’s, child’s, etc.) who were on the benefit rolls as of March 31, 1954, 
was $42.80. In 1955 this amount is estimated to be approximately $44. The 
administrative cost which this Department will incur in 1955 for all phases of 
its operations enumerated above will be 79 cents for each $44 distributed in benefit 
payments. If Treasury costs are included, the expenditure will be $1.10. 


OPERATIONAL EXPEDIENTS IN 1953 


Mr. Bussey. On page 5 of your statement you say: 


Operational expedients and curtailments and reduction of service were required 
in 1953 fiscal year to keep under control the large volume of claims which were 
received as a result of the 1950 and 1952 amendments. 

What were the operational expedients and curtailments and reduc- 
tions in service referred to on page 5? 

Mr. Curisteav. I will ask Mr. Touchet to explain that. 

Mr. Toucuer. The most important thing, I would say, the one that 
provides the greatest difficulty for future years, was the necessity to 
curtail the interviews with claimants. At these interviews we not 
only obtain the evidence which is needed to support the claim, needed 
for the adjudication of the claim, but, at the same time, it is highly 
important during these interviews to instruct the claimants in what 
they must do in the event that their claims are allowed. If they fail 
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to report the happenings which will affect their continued eligibility 
for benefit checks, it means that we have to set into force a great deal 
of work to detect these failures to report and to assess penalties or to 
determine whether penalties ae assessable, and so forth. Checks are 
issued that should not have been issued, and so forth. 

Therefore, the failure to take the time to adequately instruct the 
claimant is a very poor economy. We were burdened with lines of 
claimants waiting to be interviewed, old people, and so forth, and we 
were working under an excessive wenkdeal of that kind. It was 
necessary at that time to curtail the interviews and take our chances. 

A second item is the educational program for employers. Obvi- 
ously, over the years our attempt has been made to improve the report- 
ing. It costs us approximately 3 cents a wage item to process a cor- 
rectly reported item. It will cost us 30 cents to process an item which 
has been either incorrectly or incompletely reported. Consequently, 
when an employer makes an error, it is well to make contacts, either 
through the mail or directly, which are feasible and possible and prac- 
ticable, to again instruct him so as to prevent further errors of that. 
sort. 

There were many reviews of operations which were eliminated. 
Curtailments were made in order to speed up the work. There were 
many management activities which had to be curtailed. 

Training of new employees and training of existing employees in 
new innovations was involved. Too, general staff meetings, which 
were necessary to be sure that the people in the field offices particularly 
and others were acquainted with all the happenings so that they could 
efficiently produce their work, were curtatied or eliminated. 

“As a matter of fact, in some of these cases, when we get under pres- 
sure of this kind, sometimes a member of the staff getting a par- 
ticularly difficult case will call across the room to someone who knows 
how to handle it, rather than referring to his instructional material 
and to the precedents and so forth, which give the staff a solid founda- 
tion to carry out its work. 

There is another thing. Supervision suffers also because the actual 
production work has to be taken over by the supervisors at times. 

Another thing which happened was serious delays in the service to 
the public. We have great hopes of eliminating some of these delays 
caused by the pressures and short cuts that were taken, and also the 
excessive workloads which we faced at that time. We still are and 
have been facing an extra workload, particularly since the beginning 
of this year. 

Our service to the clients is deteriorating in terms of the number of 
days it takes from the time of filing of the claim until the first payment 
ismade. However, through the use of overtime in the last few months 
we have brought the elapsed time down somewhat. 

We believe that a proper standard of time should be around 30 to 
35 days. It has reached up to something like 45 days. Lately through 
the use of overtime we have been working on that. 

Overtime, of course, is economical. That is not only true from the 
standpoint of its actual cost, but also from the standpoint of keeping 
a level staff. We have been using overtime in our field and area offices 
and in our certification processes in Baltimore for certification of the 
claims. We have succeeded in making a rather steady reduction both 
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in terms of claims which are in backlog and in the time it takes to 
effect payment. 


TIME TAKEN IN PROCESSING CLAIMS 


There were at that time other things, like the services to claimants. 
I mentioned that before. There was a physical discomfort they had 
to endure from the long waiting to be interviewed. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the longest period of time they had to wait 
for their claims to be processed ? 

Mr. Furrerman. This chart shows 50 days in January of 1953 and 
represents about the maximum, at that time. 

r. Bussey. It is down to 43 days now? 

Mr. Furrerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toucuer. It is 43, and it is a little bit lower now. 

Mr. Furrerman, This is March. It is 43 days at the current time. 

Mr. Bussey. You would like to have it down to 35 days? 

Mr. Tovcuer. About 30 to 35 days; 25 to 30 days, perhaps. 

» Mr. Furrerman. This is the normal period here [indicating], Mr. 

Chairman, 26 to 29. 


WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. At the top of page 6 you state that there will be $636,- 
481 in within-grade promotions which, under the law, the Bureau is 
required to pay its employees. Would you submit a detailed statement 
for the record showing exactly how the estimate of $636,481 for these 
within-grade promotions was arrived at? Also, submit a table show- 
ing the actual net cost. of the within-grade promotions since the Ram- 
speck Act went into effect. 

Mr. Furrerman. I have it here for 1950, if the chairman would like 
to have the actual net cost. 

Mr. Curisteau. Would you like it now? We would be glad to 
supply it. 

Mr. Bussey. Just supply it. 

Mr, Tovucuer. You want also a statement on the basis of the esti- 
mate. We will provide that. 

Mr. Bussey. That should be broken down in detail, plus the figures 
for within-grade promotions since the Ramspeck Act went into effect. 

Mr. Curisteav. Right. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Bureav Or OLD-AGk AND Survivors INSURANCE—-EXPLANATION OF METHOD OF 
COMPUTATION OF Cost OF WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


The Bureau consists of several organizations responsible for different phases 
of the Bureau's work. These organizations or divisions have different grade 
structures, different rates of turnover, stemming from the varying types of 
personnel, and other divergent factors which affect the cost of within-grade 
promotions. Therefore, the cost of within-grade promotions is computed for 
each division and grade and added together to obtain the Bureau total. 

In each case, however, the general approach or method is the same. The cost 
of within-grade promotions for any year is developed as the net result of com- 
puting the effects of the factors bearing upon the cost. The general approach 
is as follows: 

1. At the end of each fiscal year take an inventory of personnel and tabulate 
the actual annual salaries in effect. Then calculate what the total annual 
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salary would be if every employee’s salary was the minimum of the grade. 
The difference between these two figures represents the cost of the within-grade 
promotions in force. This cost represents the base for the calculation of the 
cost for the following fiscal year. 

2. Calculate the cost of within-grade promotions which would become effective 
in the following fiscal year if everyone on duty at the beginning of the fiscal year 
remained on duty during the entire fiscal year. 

3. Compute the reductions in the cost computations which will be realized 
as a result of employee turnover, consisting of employees who will be separated, 
promoted, demoted, or reclassified. These estimates are based upon experience 
in the previous fiscal year. [The Bureau maintains statistical series on the 
number of such personnel actions which take place and the value of within- 
grade promotions which is canceled as a result of this employee turnover.] 

4. Compute the cost of above base salary steps new employees, who are re- 
cruited as replacements or additions to the staff, will be entitled to. [A histori- 
cal series is maintained showing the number of within-grade promotions added 
to the total as a result of recruitment of new employees.] 

The net annual cost represents the cost obtained in paragraph 2 above, less 
the reductions realized as a result of employee turnover as explained in para- 
graph 3 above, plus the cost attributable to newly recruited employees as ex- 
plained in paragraph 4. The estimated cost thus is an estimate which is con- 
sistent with the Bureau’s past experience. In the following table it can be 
seen that both the 1954 and 1955 estimated cost is in line with actual ex- 
perience in recent fiscal year. 


Within-grade salary advancements in force at end of fiscal year and annual increases 


in cost! 
Total within-| Increase in 
| grade promo-| _ net cost 
Fiseal year | tions in over cost 
| force atend | in previous 
of fiseal year year 


1954 (estimate) _____ 629, 032 
5, 440, 867 636, 481 


! Automatic within-grade promotions became effective on Oct. 1, 1941. Figures on the cost of within-grade 
promotions were not maintained for the fiscal years 1942 and 1943. 


RECLASSIFICATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice from your justifications that you are request- 
ing $117,617 for reclassifications and grade-to-grade promotions 
required to pay personnel in accordance with the responsibilities of 
their positions. 

The committee was told last year that a complete review of the 
field jobs was to be made for classification purposes. 

Mr. Toucner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Evidently this $117,617 is the cost of the reclassifica- 
tion that will accrue in 1955. How much in addition to that will 
accrue in 1954? 

Mr. Toucner. Mr. Chairman, I can explain that. We have not 
put into this budget anything to duplicate the amounts which have 

n allowed, which were allowed to us in 1953 and 1954. We did run 
into this situation with respect to the classifications of the field office 


) 

| 
1946 785, 475 283, 035 
| 1.619, 049 | 416, 787 
2-2-4. 2. 457, 430 | 419, 191 
| 2,999, 029 | 618, 904 
| 3.450, 254 500, 912 
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managers, which were allowed before: The Civil Service Commission 
in the classification applications uses classification standards. They 
have a standard against which they place the duties of the individual 
sitions which they establish by desk audit and so forth. They 
nd out what is actually done in a position, and then they apply 
that against the existing classification standards in order to aid 
them in their judgment in arriving at the proper grade for 2. position. 

When they came in to actually classify the jobs for which we had 
requested money, or when they began to make the desk audits, they 
found that the positions of field office manager in our particular pro- 

am were utterly different from any standard they had of that kind. 
So they had to embark upon a program. They asked us to embark 
upon it. It is their job, but it is normal for them to delegate it. 

ey asked us to embark upon it, and we worked in cooperation with 
them. It was a rather lengthy job of establishing standards for 
our particular positions. That was the social insurance manager 
series, a special series. 

In addition to that, it was necessary to establish similar standards 
for the subordinate positions to the field office managers, for what 
we call our field representatives. 

That has, therefore, required quite a lengthy time. It was a long, 
drawn-out job. However, the approval of those standards is just 
about to be received. We expect that by around June 1 we will have 
the approval and will be able to reclassify those jobs. 

We actually did not put anything in the 1955 funds for that, because 
we felt that was the normal budget procedure. Because of con- 
scientiousness, or whatever it was, we did not ask for additional 
money. We included that among a whole lot of other expenses we 
are going to try to absorb this time. 

The amount of money here is principally for the normal reclassifica- 
tion of the trainees from one grade to another, where they progress 


togelarly. 

r. Furrerman. This item of $117,000 is accounted for by the 
normal increase in cost when trainees are promoted to the full posi- 
tion and is accounted for also in the increased cost due to the field 
‘representative positions which the civil service has included in this 
reclassification group. 

Mr. Bussey. You have these costs every year, do you not? 

Mr. Toucner. In some degree. Of course, when you face a situa- 
tion sometimes of reclassification of a large number of similar types 
of positions, like field officers, you have more in a particular year 
‘than in other years. 


DETAILS OF RECLASSIFICATIONS OF FIELD MANAGERS 


Mr. Bussry. How many positions were reclassified up and how 
many were reclassified down in your recent review ? 

Mr. Toucner. Among the field office managers? 

Mr. Furrerman. These are approximations, since we have just 
recently worked out these specifications jointly with the Civil Service 
Commission. These are the approximate changes in grades of the 
managers. 

Mr. Bussey. Are they changes that have been made or changes that 
are in the process of being made? 
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Mr. Toucner. This is prospective. 

Mr. Futrerman. This is prospective, because we have not yet 
effected the change in the classification of the managers. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. I will rephrase my question to say: What are 
the contemplated changes in reclassification both up and down? 

Mr. Furrerman. These are approximate net figures. 

There will be 2 managers going from grade 11 to grade 12. That 
is a net figure, sir. 

There will be a net of approximately 29 managers going from grade 
9 to grade 11. 

There will be 304 managers going from grade 9 to grade 10. 

There will be 75 assistant managers going from grade 10 to grade 11. 

And there will be 133 assistant managers going from grade 8 to 
grade 10. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that as you recall last year when 
we testified on this matter we had declared a moratorium on the 
reclassification of field offices because of the 1950 and 1952 amend- 
ments. The formulas which we had used prior to the amendments 
which were based on the workloads handled by the offices, had to be re- 
analyzed and reevaluated so that these shifts in grade of positions 
reflect a very significant change in the workload of each individual 
office. Prior to 1950 they were handling very much less work than 
they are handling today. The offices are much larged in size than 
they were at that time. 

Mr. Busey. Can you give us the total as to how many represent 
reclassifications upward and how many represent reclassifications 
downward? 


Mr. Touctter. Generally speaking, there are some downward classi- 
fications. We will provide that for the record. I know there are 
some, 

Mr. Bussey. You will supply the total and the detail for the 
record 

Mr. Fourrerman. Yes, sir. 
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_ (The information is as follows :) 


Bureau or Oup-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


Reclassification of field offices— Managers and assistant managers ' 


Class I Class IT Class IIT 
offices offices 


Reclassified upward: 
Class II offices to class L__..- —_ —10 |.. 
Class III offices to class II “ 
Reclassified downward: 


Contemplated number of offices. 


Class I offices Class II offices Class III offices 


Assistant 
manager 


Assistant Assistant 


manager | Manager| | Manager 


Manager 


Present number of positions _________- hem 73 73 104 104 335 |... 
Reclassified upward: 
Cc II managers and assistant man- 
Class IIT managers to class +40 +40 —40 |___. 
Reclassified downward: 
Class I managers and assistant man- 
Class II managers and assistant man- 


75 133 133 304 


! This is a crude estimate of the changes that are likely to take place if the Civil Service Commission 
approves the standards which have been submitted tothem. The changes in positions will result from the 
anges in classification of the offices in which they are located. 


Reclassification of positions * 


Assistant regional representatives from GS-12 to GS-13____.-_--__- 

Class III managers from GS-9 to GS-10___________-____________ 304 
Class I assistant managers from GS-10 to GS-11_______---_-- 75 
Class II assistant managers from GS-8 to GS—10______----- 133 


Field representative from GS-7 to GS-8_________________-_-__-_-- 


* These reclassifications result from a reappraisal of the duties of the positions and not 
from changes in the class of office. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Bussey. On page 7 of the statement, under the heading “De- 
velopment of Equipment Having Large Potential for Reductions in 
Administration Expenses,” I quote the following: 


We have asked for $150,000 for research and development of electronic equip- 
ment for use in our recordkeeping operations. Although this item represents 
but a small part of the appropriation requested, it has great significance with 
respect to future budgets. The application of electronic machinery to our oper- 
ations has a promising potential for large reductions in administrative expense 
and manpower requirements and, as well, increasing the speed and efficiency 
of our operations. We would be remiss if we did not maintain a very active 
interest in the progress being made in this field, particularly at this time when 
the Federal fiscal situation makes the need for efficient and economical opera- 
tion more acute than ever before. 


335 
75 133 304 
Contemplated number of posi- ee 
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On January 22, 1952, over 2 years ago, Mr. Pogge had this to say 
with regard to the use of electronic equipment, and I am reading from 
page 261 of the hearings: 

It does hold great promise for us and we are working toward an adaptation of 
electronics to our whole record operation, If that is possible it ought to afford us 
some economy. We have made an arrangement with the Bureau of Standards. 
They are going to come into our shop and look over our problems, and are now 
in the process of making a report on whether or not there is anything in the 
field today that could be applied; and we will continue to have that arrange- 
ment with them and will keep on the alert ourselves with our contacts with the 
manufacturers to be sure that we do not overlook a bet in that respect. 

T was wondering first, if this is new and, second, even if this is new, 
why should it cost $150,000? The manufacturers, I believe, would 
go out of their way to loan machines and even personnel for such test- 
ing: would they not? 

Mr. Tovcner. This matter, Mr. Chairman, has taken on added sig- 
nificance since Mr. Pogge’s statement. The Bureau of Standards did 
make a study and did make a recommendation that serious considera- 
tion should be given to the feasibility of adapting large-scale electronic 
machinery for our program, and other recommendations along that 
line. They urged us to go into the question and did that because it 
meant so much. 

The $150,000 vou have before you has a great deal of significance. 
Y will try to explain it. 

There have been further developments since Mr. Pogge’s statement, 
particularly in electronic machines using tape instead of a puncheard. 
There is another development which makes electronic equipment par- 
ticularly necessary to our operations—not necessary, but it would be 
highly desirable to have it. If we take over what we call the com- 
bined “social security-income tax” plan it will be very helpful. 

I think you are probably acquainted with that. There about 35 to 
+0 million income-tax payers will be absolved from making income- 
tax returns by a procedure whereby the W-2 form would be used for 
hoth income-tax purposes and old-age and survivors insurance pur- 
poses. If we take that over we are, of course, faced with a peak load 
in the first 35 days or so of the year. For 35 days in the early months 
of the year there will be a peak load which comes from the necessity 
for computing the income tax and rendering bills or issuing checks, in 
the case of underpayment or overpayment. 

If we had to face that peak load with present equipment, we would 
have to hire something in the neighborhood of 2,000 extra temporary 
card-punch operators. They are difficult to obtain, because even 
typists now have a scarce skill, of course, and do not like to punch 
cards. We have always faced a great deal of difficulty in our opera- 
tions in recruiting card-punch operators. 

A device, however, is well along in development, which is called a 
scanning device, which can actually read from a piece of paper, a 
typed paper, and by an application of photoelectric cells will be able 
to depress the keys at a very much higher rate of speed than can be 
done by a manual operation of a punch machine. It is done, as I 
understand it, by revolving disks through which a photoelectric cell 
pierces. When the letters or figures on the disk are matched with that 
which is on the paper, it causes the circuit to be closed, and the key to 
be depressed. 
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So even if we were thinking in terms of our present operations, if 
we had adequate scanning devices we figure we could save about 
$800,000 of the $1.4 million we spend each year for punching. 

Mr. Bussey. That machine is eine developed by IBM without any 
cost to the OASI? 

Mr. Toucuer. It is being developed by several companies, Mr. 
Chairman. We are in contact with all of them. 

The Bureau of Standards is very active and is very interested in this 
whole thing. 

As we go into the annual reporting, the combined social-security 
and income-tax plan, we would then get a saving of, roughly, about 
$134 million a year. 

Our advice from the engineers of the Bureau of Standards and else- 
where is that given certain impetus the machines can be developed 
and brought into actual being. However, the IBM people have 
continually set the production date back and back. The problem that 
they face is that in order to develop a machine you need universal 
adaptation. You need a market immediately. 

They will go about that work in their regular course of business. 
However, they have to see a profit on it. Ours would be a special 
use. They admit that if they are giving any assistance in the way 
of developmental cost that the special users, the people who have 
special uses where there is not an adequate market, can speed it up. 

The Bureau of Standards, as I understand it, agreed that they 
could take on the job and help to advance that development, even to 
the point of bringing a prototypal machine into existence at a reason- 
ably early date. The thing we are facing is that this combined 
income tax and social security reporting plan will probably go into 
= at the start of January of 1956. So our time element is rather 

ort. 

It may well be that we might fail in producing the machine by that 
time, but we want to give every effort to it that we can in order to 
eliminate this very difficult part of the job. It is not an impossible 
part of the job, but a difficult part of the job, having to do with hiring 
2,000 operators for a period of a month or 6 weeks, training them, and 
then losing the training they have. 

We pro to use this $150,000 for development, leading toward 
perhaps the construction of a prototypal machine. We do not pro- 
pose to play any favorites in this field. We want the machine. We 
would work with the Bureau of Standards and with the others, and 
use the money as wisely as we can to promote that. 

Now, there is another machine which we wish we could have money 
for, but I do not believe that the $150,000 would be enough to do more 
than produce this one automatic punching machine. However, we 
could make extreme savings if we could induce the development of 
another type of machine, which is a corollary to the new electronic 
uaenne machines. That is what is called a random access memory 

evice. 

We can reduce our wage records to a tape. That would be simple 
enough. But there would be a terrific volume of our wage records 
on tape, and then the problem would become one of getting the material 
off as we need it. So we need a device which will be able to go into 
these tapes and to select the information we want speedily. The 
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random access memory device is not near the same point of develop- 
ment as the scanning device, but we could use money very well and set 
on foot the possibility of real savings in the future. The sooner we 
start at it the better. 

Mr. Curisreavu. I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, that in connec- 
tion with the possible change in reporting requirements there are not 
only tremendous savings in Government but there are savings also to 
the employers. 

For a number of years I have been interested in reducing the num- 
ber of reports that people have to make to governmental agencies. 
When I was with the Employment Security people, as president of the 
interstate conference, we met with the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance to discuss how we could coordinate the annual re- 

vorting. The Bureau has been working on that over a period of years. 
ow it seems about ready to come about. 

You can see that by reducing the number of reports from four times 
a year to once a year it will reduce the card punching tremendously. 

The research asked for here seems to be a rather small amount com- 
pared with what we consider will be tremendous savings in the future, 
both from the standpoint of Government operations and from the 
standpoint of employers who have to submit reports. 


USE OF EMPLOYERS’ CARDS 


Mr. Busser. Are you making the maximum use of the employers’ 
puncheards in your operation ? 

Mr. Curisteau. There are some problems in connection with it. 

We found in Employment Security that frequently the cards the 
employers use get jammed up in our collating machines. In other 
words, they do not store them properly, or sometimes the shipping re- 
quirements are not good. 

You had better give the justification for that, Mr. Touchet. 

Mr. Toucuer. Mr. Futterman can supplement me on this. 

There are some severe practical difficulties. We have explored the 
possibility of that to a great extent. The way the cards are punched, 
the columns that are used, the way the names are put in—whether the 
first name is put last or otherwise—the requirements of our particular 
card and other such things, if they had to be met by the employer, 
would rule out a great deal if not all the advantage he has. In other 
words, he cannot use this same card for his purposes. 

Mr. Bussey. What is actually being done to try to coordinate this 
activity and to overcome these objectionable features? It seems to 
me vr a great deal of advantage could be had if the cards could be 
used, 

Mr. Curisteavu. A number of years ago, Mr. Chairman—I think 
about 5 years ago—we met with the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in Chicago. At that time they were decentralized. That 
was to see whether we covld not exchange with them; let them punch 
the cards for the larger e:nployers, and let us punch the cards for 
the smaller employers, and make an exchange. They said at that time 
they could not work it out because of the differences in the require- 
ments. 
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[ am sure the Bureau will continue to explore this matter. Once 
we get into the annual reporting I am sure some steps can be taken in 
that. direction. 

Mr. Furrerman. One thing I would like to say is that we have not 
closed the door to this subject at all. Asa result of the study that 
was made at the request of the Appropriations Committee we are re- 
examining this matter of punch-card reporting and a number of 
other suggestions with representatives from the General Accounting 
Office. We are not actively working on that particular one at the 
moment for the reason that Mr. Christgau has mentioned. 

I would like to say a few things about why we have not adopted 
that practice up until now. At first blush it seems like it would be a 
great economy for us to take the cards which the employers have and 
same ourselves the trouble of punching those cards ourselves. 

Our requirements are very rigid as to where the information must 
be punched. We do not punch anything but the first letter of the 
first name, the first letter of the middle name, and six letters of the 
last name. We punch the information with respect to wages in cer- 
tain prescribed columns. We punch the information with respect 
to the account numbers in certain prescribed columns. We show other 
information in certain precise places, which are adapted to our 
system. 

The employer has his own system and has adapted his puncheard 
to it. If we got cards from employers, even though they would con- 
tain basically the same information, there would be great variations 
as to where the information was on the card. 

That is only part of the problem, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I know, but T have so many instances in mind of other 
agencies of Government dealing with employers, telling them exactly 
how they have to dothings. Take my own case. T had my own broker- 
uge company in stocks and bonds, in Chicago, for over 20 years. When 
we came under the jurisdiction of the SEC we did not have anything 
to say about it. They came around and said: 

Here are the kinds of records you will keep. Here are the kinds of forms 
you have to have printed. You have to do it exactly this way. 

That was notwithstanding the fact that I might have had thousands 
of dollars tied up in bookkeeping forms and record forms of different 
kinds. I had to throw those all away and get new forms printed to 
comply with the regulations of the SEC. 

What T would like to see explored here, between now and next 
year, is what can be done to formulate some plans or regulations to 
correlate these employers’ systems with yours so the cards could be 
used by the OAST. It may not be practical, but it seems to me that 
a great deal of economy and efficiency could be developed if something 
like that could be worked out. 

Mr. Furrerman. I would not want the chairman to have the im- 
pression that we have not over the years done a great deal of work 
with the large employers on this very problem. One of the problems 
they would have its this: Not only would they have to furnish us the 
cards, but we would have to have something to balance them to. 
That would require a listing or some control totals. This in effect 
would be the very thing we are getting today without the added 
burden upon the employer of providing the cards as well. 
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I would like to revert to the remark Mr. Christgau made. At 
the moment we are not persevering on this front because this combined 
social security and income tax plan holds great promise of doing 
just the things that the chairman is most anxious to do: to simplify the 
requirements and the burdens and the hardships placed upon the em- 
ployers. We will adapt the W-2 form, which employers have to pre- 
pare anyway to our reporting needs. That will eliminate the prepara- 
tion of any kind of additional report to us, whether it be a punch- 
card or a 940 return, which we now get. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


_ Mr. Bussey. Referring back to page 6, after the list of items which 
includes the $150,000 for research and development of electronic 
equipment, you state in connection with these items: 


Despite the mandatory character of these items of additional expense— 


What is mandatory about this item ? 

Mr. Curisteav. I think No. 8 is not in that category, except that 
we consider it highly important that we proceed on that basis, in 
the light of the ponuiiile great economies of annual reporting, and the 
income-tax reports elimination plan. 

Mr. Bussey. I presume you would have to have authority in the 
language for this 

r. Furrerman. That is in the anguage. 

Mr. Bussey. Why would it be illegal if you did not have this 
language ? 

Mr. 'Toucner. We believe that in our regular appropriations this 
research and development of electronics or any other type of material 
is a little bit beyond the pale, or a good deal beyond the pale of what 
the Congress intends to provide funds for in our regular appropria- 
tions. e could, we believe, purchase or rent a machine under the 
regular appropriation, but to use any of the money for research or 
development is a type of thing which private industry normally does, 
and would be beyond what Congress normally provides. 

Mr. Bussey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 16 of the justifications there is an increase of 
25 positions under “Administration.” Why do you need an increase 
of 25 positions in 1955 for your administrative work ? 

Mr. Fourrerman. Mr. Chairman, this does not really represent an 
increase as large as the 25 indicates. On a man-year basis it repre- 
sents an increase of 3.2 man-years. The difference in positions comes 
about because there are different lapse rates in the years involved. 

Actually, the staff is going to average out very substantially the 
same in 1955 as in 1954, within 3.2 man-years. 

I do not know whether I have responded to the chairman’s question 
completely. 

r. Buspey. It seemed like a rather large increase, when the total 
number of new positions reaues‘ed for the whole Bureau was 112. 
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Administration takes almost one-fourth of the request for new posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Furrerman. Unfortunately, the position figure is not a ay 
accurate indicator of the money requirements. Man-years is a muc 
better figure. 


BUILDING PLANS 


Mr. Bussey. What is the current status of your building plans? 

Mr. Toucuer. First of all, the architects have been appointed. 
They have proceeded with their preliminary designs and drawings. 

Mr. Bussey. May I interrupt to ask you the architects’ names? 

Mr. Toucuert. There are two firms. They are associated with one 
another. 

The architects were selected, Mr. Chairman, by establishing a com- 
mittee of 1 architect from New York, 1 from Philadelphia, and 1 
from Richmond, Va. A questionnaire was sent out to all the archi- 
tects in Baltimore, asking for certain information about what quali- 
fications they had, what work they had done, and so forth; and then 
the committee selected them and graded them. 

I think the No, 1 and No. 3 firms of the final four were actually 
selected. 

The firms are Buckler, Fenhagen, Meyer & Ayers as one firm—— 

Mr. Bussey. Where are they located ¢ 

Mr. Tovucuer. In Baltimore. The other is Fisher, Williams, Nes, 
& Campbell. 

They are at the present time — in preparing an estimate of 
the cost of construction of the building. We need, hopefully, con- 
tract authority or the actual money along with contract authority 
in this fiscal year. If we do not succeed in getting that, we will have 
a delay of 12 months, during which practically nothing can be done. 
The detailed design cannot be begun or cannot be carried out until 
they know what Congress will permit in the way of cost of con- 
struction. 

On the selection of the site, the material is being brought together. 
Hopefully, that decision can be made in short order. 

We expect to have appraisals. The normal procedure is to have an 

independent land appraiser or two actually make appraisals of the 
sites. By thus obtaining the appraised value of the land a basis for 
negotiation is had. 
We expect to get the actual appraisal figure—not the reports—by 
next Tuesday on the four sites which are under consideration, all in 
the western part of Baltimore City, in Baltimore County. Hopefully, 
the report will be made soon after the appraisers’ figures come ‘in. 
This report will contain all the comparative data with respect to cost 
and so forth, having to do with each of the sites, to be submitted up 
to the Commissioner of Social Security, and then on to the Secretary 
for a decision on the site. 

Mr. Bussey. In addition to the different factors you named in con- 
sidering the site, I think there is another factor which is rather im- 
portant. That is this: What will be the effect of the new location on 
your ability to retain trained personnel ? 

Mr. Toucner. That has been gone into very thoroughly, Mr. Chair- 
man. That issue, of course, was very prominent in reconciling the 
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other proposition of civil defense. The defense against bombing for 
the building is involved. Private industry is usually asked to get out 
a great deal further, about 10 miles from an established critical target 
zone. 

After lengthy study, which balanced our recruitment needs and our 
staff needs with the defense needs, we were successful in getting agree- 
ment and approval of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the civil 
defense people for sites in this location, where we are now having 
appraisals made. We will not have any difficulty—as a matter of 
fact, we will obtain benefits, staffingwise—because of the location of 
the building on any 1 of these 4 sites. 

Mr. Curistcav. Mr. Chairman, Commissioner Tramburg has done 
a great deal of work on this building. I wonder if he would want to 
add any comments to it? 

Mr. Tramepure. I believe not, Mr. Chairman, except that we have 
worked just as fast as we could, we want to assure you, to get this up 
to Congress. It is with some chagrin and a red face that I tell you 
it is still a matter of 10 days before we will have all the information 
in our hands. 


PROBABLE TIME OF SUBMISSION OF REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Busrey. When could we expect an estimate from the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Mr. Trameurc. Speaking here without too much background, Mr. 
Chairman, I assume that as soon as the Secretary makes a final deci- 
sion it would be forwarded. 

Mr. Ketry. We are looking forward, Mr. Chairman, to getting an 


estimate to the committee between the 15th and the 20th of May. 
Mr. Bussey. I think that isall. Mr. Budge? 


COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


- Mr. Buper. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Why do the communications services increase from $443,759 in 
1954 to $1,637,289 in fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Curisteav. I think it is due to a larger cost for penalty mail. 

Mr. Furrerman. The passage of the public law required reimburse- 
ment to the post office. 

P Mr, Bupvee. Mr. Christgau’s statement said that amounted to 
$179.000. 

Mr. Furrerman. That is the difference between what we will pay 
‘in 1954 and 1955. In 1954 the act was effective 1014 months. In 1955 
chee be effective 12 months. Public Law 286 was effective August 

5, 1953. 
_ Mr, Ketry. Mr. Budge, the committee acted on a supplement of 
$996,000 for the fiscal year 1954. Because it was a supplemental it 
was not included in this tabulation of figures for 1954. 
.» Mr..Buper. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foearry. I have no questions. 
Mr. Fernandez. 
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ABSORBED COSTS OF INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Mr. Fernanvez. I should like to commend whoever prepared the 

justifications on this item. I think they are very good and very clear. 
This shows an increase of 2.7 percent in the workload, at a cost of 

$1,422,962, all of which, it appears to me, is being absorbed. 

Is that a net increase in workload? 

Mr. Toucner. That is the composite increase. It represents the 
additional cost in personal services due to the larger Wueelond. 

Mr. Fernanvez. A net increase ? 

Mr. Toucuer. A net increase in workload; that is right. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Looking at these figures, I find for 1014 months 
the penalty mail was $996,000, and for the 114 months additional it 
will be $179,000, making a total of $1,175,000. 

Mr. Toucuer. Correct. 

Mr. Fernanvez. That is actually an appropriation indirectly to the 
Post Office Department. 

Now, if you deduct that from the $1,404,000 increase in the appro- 
priation request, that leaves you only $229,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Toucuet. Well, no, sir. 

Mr. Furrerman. No, sir; because the $1,404,000 increase over 1954 
is already taking into account the supplemental for 1954, which this 
committee and the Congress has approved, to the extent of $996,000. 

Another way of putting it, Mr. Fernandez, is that the $1,404,000 
includes $179,000 of penalty mail. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I understand that. That is perfectly clear. What 
I am trying to segregate now would be the items here which are in- 
cluded in the total of moneys which you are not going to use in the 
work but which you are actually paying over to the ost Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. Tovuciuet. The.actual figure, Mr. Fernandez, that should be de- 
ducted from the $1,404,000, is the $179,000 increase over last year. 

Mr, Frrnanvez. For your purposes, yes; but what I was going to 
develop was this: There 1s $1,175,000 you are not using at all. 

Mr. Furrerman. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanvez. You have $150,000 for research and development 
equipment, and $60,187 as an increase in Federal insurance contribu- 
tion taxes by reason of Public Law 734 of the 81st Congress. 

When you deduct all of those—the $179,000, $150,000, and $60,187— 

ou certainly are absorbing, I think, even more than what you claim 
in these justifications. 

Mr. Toucner. That is true, Mr. Fernandez. Actually, we are not 
only absorbing $1,613,144 of actual increased workload, but we are 
absorbing also $50,280 of the mandatory things, such as reclassifica- 
tions and within-grade promotions and things which by law we must 


ay. 

4 Mr. Fernanvez. Exactly. The result is that you are not only ab- 
sorbing the increased workload, but you are going to have to carry 
your workload with a smaller amount. L 

Mr. Toucnert. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanvez. You are absorbing more than the 2.7 percent net 
increase. 
Mr. Tovcner. That is right. 
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Mr. Fernanpvez. If you are able to do that and do not have to come 
back for a supplemental, I am sure that the hope expressed by the 
chairman that he can give you some plaudits next year will be justi- 
fied and will come about. 

Mr. Curisteav. Thank you. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curistéav. Mr. Chairman, I should like to extend the invita- 
tion to the subcommittee to come out to Baltimore at some time. 

Mr. Bussey. I have been hoping to get there for months and months. 
be ony reason we have not been there is that there are only 24 hours 
in the day. 

Thank you gentlemen for your testimony. 


Wenpnespay, May 5, 1954. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
WITNESSES 


JAY L. RONEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

MISS KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

MRS. DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING STATISTICS BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

JOHN W. TRAMBURG, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Saartes, Expenses, AND GRANTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 600, 000 $1, 550, 000 
Transferred from “Promotion and further development of vo- 

cationa)] education, Office of Education,” pursuant to Pub- 
Law 286 2, 575 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. .................... 1, 552, 575 
Unobligated balance, estimated 24, 368 


| 
1, 575, 632 1, 552, 575 


|_| 
1, 550, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


. Develop and consult on program policies and standards. . 
2 Review and approve State plans and grants, evaluate and 
advise States on operations 
3. Collect and interpret statistical and other data 
4. Administration 


$270, 482 


909, 688 
189, 781 
182, 624 


1, 575, 632 


1, 552, 575 


Obligations by obj 


ects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions... 
Full-time equivalent of all oe er pa 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates. 


Transportation of things. 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services_................-.....-------.-- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed ade other 
Supplies and materials___- 3 
Equipment. 
Refunds, awards, and incon 
Taxes and assessm 


Obligations incurred __ 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
13 
15 


289 
3 


$5, 396 
GS-7.8 


$1, 418, 496 
11, 502 

5, 339 

1, 368 

4, 788 


= 


Bp 


a 


Analysis of expendi 


tures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


djustment in obligations of prior year 
bligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


$134, 481 
1, 575, 632 


$69, 840 
1, 552, 575 


1, 710, 113 
1, 639 

25 

69, 840 


1, 622, 415 


415 


112, 415 


1, 638, 609 


1, 520, 000 


1, 540, 000 


1, 508, 904 
129, 705 


1, 460, 000 
60, 000 


1, 460, 090 
80, 000 


| 
$269, 543 | $270, 832 
925, 590 908, 476 
4 195, 509 189, 329 
184, 990 181, 363 
255 
3 
263 249 
|_| 
5 
1 
Other payments for personal ll 
4 
15 
21 
1 
15 
4 
2 2, 
140 
1, 634 1 
1, 550, 000 
1, 652, 415 
| 
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GRANTS 
Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Prior year balance 

Available from subsequent year appropriation 
Available in prior year : 

Recovery of prior year obligations........_.____.____- 


1, 340, 000, 000 
53, 731, 374 


1, 340, 000, 000 
125, 814, 683 
50, 


Total available for 
Balance available in subsequent year 


1, 444, 749, 068 


—125, 814, 683 | 


Obligations incurred 


1, 318, 934, 385 


1, 465, 814, 683 


1, 150, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


State expenditures: 
i. to recipients: 
(a) Old-age assistance 
(b) Aid to dependent children 
(c) Aid to the blind 
(d) er the permanently and totally dis- 


$875, 658, 457 
317, 348, 788 
31, 581, 954 


53, 127, 363 


$853, 800, 000 
302, 300, 000 
31, 700, 000 


65, 000, 000 


$772, 200, 000 
260, 300, 000 
30, 100, 000 


68, 400, 000 


1, 277, 716, 562 


1, 252, 800, 000 


1, 131, 000, 000 


2. State and local administration: 
(a) Old-age assistance. 
(b) Aid to dependent children_. 
(c) Aid to the blind 
(d) or A the permanently and totally dis- 


45, 083, 489 
27, £87, 289 
2, 389, 251 


6, 254, 544 


43, 300, 000 
26, 400, 000 
2, 200, 000 


7, 300, 000 


44, 700, 000 
27, 100, 000 
2, 300, 000 


7, 900, 000 


81, 714, 573 


79, 200, 000 


Total for all programs 
Collections and adjustments during year 
Adjustment for difference between State expenditures 
and Federal grants advanced to States 


1, 359, 431, 135 
—14, 177, 063 


—6, 264, 881 


1, 332, 000, 000° 
—12, 376, 659 


82, 000, 000 


1, 213, 000, 000 
— 13, 000, 000 


Obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 
Adjustment for advances to States from 1953 appropria- 
tion to cover 1952 requirements 
Adjustment for advances to States from 1954 appropria- 
tion to cover 1953 requirements 
Recovery of prior year obligations 


1, 338, 989, 191 
22, 405, 162 


— 20, 376, 659 
—1, 017, 694 


Total obligations against appropriation 
Amount obligated in prior years for grants chargeable 
to appropriation for current year 
Amount obligated in current year for grants chargeable 
to appropriation for subsequent year. 
ligations against recovery of prior years obliga- 


1, 340, 000, 000 
— 246, 268, 626 
224, 185, 317 
1, 017, 694 


1, 318, 934, 385 


1, 465, 814, 683 


1, 150, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


and contributions: 
195 


$1, 318, 934, 385 
1, 465, 814, 683 


| | 
$1, 200, 000, 000 
350, 000, 000 | 300, 000, 000 
— 00,000 | —350, 000,000 | —350, 000, 000 
| 
| | 1, 319, 623, 341 1, 200, 000, 000 
1,340, 000,000 | 200, 000, 000 
—224, 185, 317 — 350, 000, 000 
y ‘ 350, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
| 
— 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year.................- $167, 256, 897 $155, 152, 910 $290, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year___...._.........--- 1, 318, 934,385 | 1, 465, 814, 683 1, 150, 000, 000 


1, 486, 191, 282 | 1, 620, 967, 593 1, 440, 000, 000 


1, 104, 901 
a a ee 155, 152, 910 290, 000, 000 255, 000, 000 
Total expenditures.......................-..-.....| 1,390,083, 471 | 1,330, 067, 503 1, 185, 000, 000 


Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, en 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations... ...............-.. .| 1, 258, 995, 343 1, 270, 101, 381 1, 125, 000, 000 
Out of authorizations to expend from subsequent 
pg ee ae ee cu 69, 898, 619 60, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 


Out of prior 1, 039, 509 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
The first item for consideration this morning is the budget request 
for public assistance. We have the honor of welcoming Mr. Roney 
to our committee this morning. 


BACKGROUND OF NEW DIRECTOR 


Before we introduce your general statement, Mr. Roney, we always 
like to have the benefit of knowing a little of the background of the 
new cfficials coming before the committee, so would you tell the com- 
mittee briefly something about your past experience ? 

Mr. Roney. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

I took office on March 29. I have been connected with public and 
private welfare administration since taking my graduate work in 
1938 at the School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. From 1950 to the time of my appointment 
I was the regional child welfare representative with the Children’s 
Bureau headquarters in Kansas City and serving six States in that 
area. 

From November 1947 to January of 1950 T served as director of 
public welfare in South Dakota. Prior to that time I had worked 
successively as a district secretary for the Institute of Family Serv- 
ices, a private agency in Cleveland, Ohio; as a casework supervisor 
in South Dakota; as chief of publie assistance in the public welfare 
department in South Dakota; and as executive director of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of Minnesota. 

I think that, in a nutshell, covers my background. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Roney. It is always encouraging to 
the committee to find people coming into the Government who have 
a background in the field in which they are going to work in Gov- 
ernment. 

We will insert your prepared statement in the record at this point 
and then we will ask you to read the digest of your general statement 
before we start with the interrogation. 

(The statement is as follows :) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The public-assistance titles of the Social Security Act (42 U. S. Code, sec. 
801 et seg.) provide for the Federal Government to share with States the cost 
of assistance to needy persons who are aged, blind, or permanently and totally 
disabled, and to dependent children deprived of parental support or care. A 
table on page 10 shows the legislative chronology of provisions for Federal 
participation in payments of public assistance since enactment of the 1935 
original act. 

The purpose of the public-assistance program is to provide needy persons with 
income to supplement their own resources to enable them to secure the necessi- 
ties of life, and to help them make maximum use of their capacities to achieve 
personal and economic independence to the fullest extent possible. Grants to 
the States for assistance and administration are based on plans submitted by 
the States for each program and approved by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as meeting the requirements of the Social Security Act. This 
provision of the act for a State plan recognizes the desirability of preserving 
to each State the necessary latitude in determining the scope and methods of 
operation of its program within the general conditions set forth in the Federal 
law. It also offers an arrangement by which mutual understanding between 
the State and Federal agency can be achieved in regard to the nature of the 
program and types of expenditures in which the Federal Government is asked 
to participate. 

All 53 jurisdictions have federally aided programs for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind. All except Nevada receive Federal grants for aid to dependent 
children. By December 1953, a little more than 3 years after Federal grants 
were made available to States for aid to needy adults who are permanently and 
totally disabled by a physical or mental condition, 41 jurisdictions had approved 
plans for this program. In addition, Connecticut and Florida have passed legis- 
lation permitting them to establish such programs. On the basis of present 
information an assumption was made in preparing these appropriation estimates 
that the following 10 jurisdictions will not have approved plans for this new 
program prior to fiscal year 1956: Alaska, Arizona, California, Indiana, Towa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, and Texas. On the other hand, if legis- 
latures for three of the States (Arizona, California, and Kentucky), which hold 
regular sessions in 1954, enact legislation to establish this program, new plans 
may be submitted in 1955 by these States. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance is the operating unit of the Social Security 
Administration responsible for administering the grant-in-aid public-assistance 
program. The Bureau is requesting 2 appropriations—1 for grants to States 
for public assistance and 1 for salaries and expenses for the Bureau. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The request of $1,200 million for 1955 is $198 million less than that requested 
for 1954, including both the regular appropriation of $1,340 million and a sunple- 
mental request of $58 million. Actually, however, the request for 1955 represents 
an estimated decrease of $177 million in the States’ expenditures from Federal 
funds for 1955 over 1954. The reason that the difference between the States’ 
expenditures is smaller than the differences between the appropriation requests 
for the 2 years is that about $20 million from the 1954 appropriation was used 
to meet a portion of the 1953 requirements. 

The estimated decrease of $177 million in the amount of Federal funds required 
by the States for 1955 reflects primarily the lower rate of Federal participation 
in assistance payments that will be in effect during the last three quarters of 
the fiscal year. The 1952 (McFarland) amendments to the formulas included in 
the public assistance titles provided a higher rate of Federal participation 
effective October 1, 1952, and expiring September 30, 1954. Thus, the higher 
rate of Federal participation will be in effect for only one quarter of the fiscal 
year 1955. As a result, expenditures for all programs, except aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, will be lower than in the preceding fiscal year when 
Federal participation was at a higher rate for the entire year. In the program of 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, expenditures will be somewhat higher 
despite the lower rate of Federal participation, because of the estimated number 
of recipients that will occur as this relatively new program reaches more of 


the people who are eligible. 


i 
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The decrease in requirements for 1955 also reflects the downward trend in 
the number of recipients of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children that 
became apparent in the fiscal year 1951. Despite the continued growth in the 
aged and child population, a decline is estimated in the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children. This estimate is based on 
the assumption that whatever change in general economic conditions may occur, 
it will not be of sufficient magnitude to alter the downward trend in the num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children. The 
estimate also takes into account the continuing effect of the expansion of 
coverage and liberalization of benefits under the old-age survivors insurance pro- 
gram. As a result of these amendments some persons who would otherwise 
have received assistance will be able to manage without it, and others will 
need less. Chart 1 on page 12 shows for each State for June 1953 a comparison 
of the aged persons receiving benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program and under the old-age assistance program. For 1955, the average 
number of recipients per month is estimated at 2,526,000 for old-age assistance, 
101,000 for aid to the blind, and 226,000 for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. For aid to dependent children, the average number of persons to 
receive assistance per month is estimated to be 1,844,000, ineluding 460,500 
needy adult caretakers and 1,383,500 children. As compared with 1954, the 
number of recipients for 1955 represents a decline of 2.2 percent for old-age 
assistance and 3.6 percent for aid to dependent children, and an increase of 
1.2 percent for aid to the blind, and 13.6 percent for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. The proportion of population receiving assistance, by 
category and by State, as of June 1953 is shown in chart 2 on page 14. 

Because of the decreased rate of Federal participation in the last three quar- 
ters of the fiscal year 1955, some drop in average monthly payments has been es- 
timated. The effect of the lower rate of Federal participation on average 
monthly payments, will, of course, vary from State to State. Some States may 
be able to compensate in full for the loss in Federal funds and thus maintain 
payments at the first quarter level; others may be able to make up part of the 
loss in Federal funds; and still others may not be able to provide any additional 
State and local funds. For 1955, including one quarter at the higher rate of 
Federal participation and three quarters at the lower rate, the average monthly 
payment per recipient, is estimated to be $47.88 for old-age assistance, $22.06 for 
aid to dependent children, $52.56 for aid to the blind, and $51.18 for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. As compared with the average monthly 
payment per recipient for 1954, the average for 1955 represents a decrease for 
all programs: $2.77 for old-age assistance, $1.57 for aid to dependent children, 
$2.47 for aid to the blind, and $2 for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
The average monthly payment by State and by program for June 1953 is provided 
in chart 3 on page 16. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The Bureau of Public Assistance is requesting an appropriation of $1,550,000 
for salaries and supporting administrative expenses for a staff of 254. The re- 
quest for 1955 represents a decrease of one position as compared with 1954. 

Chart 4 on page 18 provides information for a 12-year period on the number of 
Bureau positions authorized by the Congress in relation to the number of State 
public-assistance programs. The text to this chart explains the Bureau activi- 
ties to be performed for each program. With the continuing increase in work- 
load, coupled with staff reductions, it has become more difficult for the Bureau 
to carry out its responsibilities under the Social Security Act. As an illustration, 
the administrative review of State and local operations is one of the activities 
performed by the Bureau to assure that State practices conform to the re- 
quirements of the Federal act and the States plans that have been approved. 
Several different methods of review will continue to be used during 1955. One 
method provides for a sampling of recipient cases from which it is possible to 
draw statistically valid inferences about the eligibility of recipients in a State 
and to identify the nature and extent of eligibility problems. This type of re- 
view is one of the improved methods adopted by the Bureat on an experimental 
basis in 1952; evaluated and improved in 1953. As of the end of the current 
year, 22 States will have been covered by this method. Since, with present 
Bureau resources, about 10 States can be covered by this type of review each 
year all States will not be covered prior to 1957. Experience has demonstrated 
that reliance cannot be placed on the use of one method alone in discharging the 
Bureau's responsibilities for keeping informed about State practice and assuring 
that programs are being administered effectively. Other methods used are: (1) 
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Analysis, in conjunction with State agencies, of the specific nature and causes of 
the problems found in the eligibility reviews described above as a basis for 
planning corrective action; (2) review of State compliance with Social Security 
Act requirements other than eligibility (e. g., statewide application of the State 
plan, opportunity to apply for assistance and receive prompt decision) ; aud (3) 
analysis of the most persistent and difficult problems of administering public 
assistance which are experienced by a sizable proportion of State agencies in 
order to develop better Bureau policies and offer more effective consultative 
services. These problems most often arise in program operations in particular 
categories (e. g., determining absence of fathers in program of aid to dependent 
children) and in administrative and management areas (e. g., special problems 
of large city administration). In conducting all reviews, the Bureau—as a gen- 
eral principle—makes fullest possible use of parallel State information on prac- 
tice to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort, and to conserve Bureau staff time. 

The Bureau is working cooperatively with the State agencies in various ac- 
tivities to help them achieve more efficient and economical administration of 
State programs. These activities, however, have to be limited to those that 
can be undertaken after providing staff time for mandatory work that is not 
controllable by the Bureau. Such work includes acting on new plans and plan 
amendments submitted by the States as a result of changes in State laws includ- 
ing those necessitated by amendments to the Federal act, making grants to States, 
and responding to requests from States for consultation on problems arising 
in their continuing operations. The Federal act requires recognition of the 
variations in laws, organization, and methods of operation that exist among the 
States. Since the State assistance programs are in various stages of develop- 
ment, many actions taken by the States in making changes to improve their 
programs determine to a large extent the volume of the Bureau’s workload. 
Comments are presented below on program trends and problems in two areas of 
the Bureau’s work. 


REHABILITATING RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Rehabilitation to total or partial self-support serves the recipient and com- 
munity better than continued assistance payments and also results in reducing 
costs of public-assistance grants. Thus, the public-assistance agency has a hu- 
man interest and a financial stake in providing effective social services. Many 
of the individuals receiving assistance show the results of neglected health and 
of social and personal problems that sharply point up the need for services. The 
nature of some of the problems indicates that a great deal of individual and 
family breakdown might have been prevented if services had been available at 
the time of crises. For example, a study of desertion in aid to dependent chil- 
dren in one State showed that 90 percent of the fathers reported on had shown 
earlier evidences of instability that might have responded to family casework 
services or psychiatric help. The evidence reveaied from this and other studies 
made by State agencies and other interested groups indicates the need for 
strengthening the public-assistance program to provide services within the scope 
of its responsibilities. There is also a need for development of community 
resources—coordinating public and private services—that are essential to carry- 
ing out the purpose of the public-assistance program. This is particularly true 
in the substantial number of localities where the public welfare department is 
the only social agency in the community. 

Public and private agency resources should be developed to augment the sery- 
ices available through public-assistance agencies. A working group composed 
of staff from the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance was 
established to explore ways in which the two bureaus could help State agencies 
provide more effective services to families and children receiving aid to dependent 
children. The Bureau has also established effective relationships with other or- 
ganizations with common program objectives, such as the Office of Vocational 
Rehabiiltation and the Public Health Service and with private agencies, in an 
effort to bring the public-assistance ‘recipients the best advice and skills that 
have characterized the work of other rehabilitation programs. 


STANDARD-SETTING AUTHORITY FOR INSTITUTIONS 


A Social Security Act amendment, effective July 1, 1953, and designed to 
protect the health and safety of needy persons in institutions, provided an 
impetus for a nationwide movement to raise standards of institutional care. 
If a State makes federally aided assistance payments to needy aged, blind, 
and disabled persons in institutions, the amendment requires that the State 
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must designate one or more authorities to establish and maintain standards 
in such institutions. It affects those types of institutions in which the State 
specifies adults can live and receive federally aided public assistance. 

Since most States already had authorities to set standards for some institu- 
tions, this amendment meant an extension of coverage in many instances rather 
than the establishment of a new activity. Each State is responsible for setting 
its standards for fire, safety, sanitation, and care at levels that seem practical 
and realistic in that State. The Federal Government does not specify the 
content of the standards, only the scope. 

All States have now adjusted their programs to comply with the amendment 
and the majority of them were able to meet the requirement without difficulty. 
When States did encounter problems they were of three major types. The 
first was that of securing legislation to provide for complete coverage of all 
types of institutions in which assistance payments were currently being made. 
The second problem, occurring in States where legislation did not provide for 
the establishment of a standard-setting authority for all institutions, was to 
insure that the present laws gave the authority to exclude payments to persons 
in institutions not covered by the standard-setting authority. The third problem 
was that of assuring that the authority not only was responsible for setting 
standards but also responsible for maintaining them. 

The above information regarding rehabilitative services and activities con- 
cerned with standard-setting authorities are illustrative of areas in which Bu- 
reau staff have been—and will continue to be—working with State agencies in 
improving the public-assistance programs. 


Legislative chronology of provisions for Federal participation in payments of public 
assistance 


Maximum amounts of indi- 
vidual payments 
subject to Federal partici- 


Federal share of expenditures within 
specified maximums 


Aid to dependent 
children 


Aged, blind, and 
disabled ? 


Aid to dependent 
children 


Puerto Rico‘ and Virgin 
Islands.§ 


1952 amendments 


Puerto Rico‘ and Virgin 
Islands.§ 


Mg 
34 of first $15 (aver- 
age) plus 4 of the 
lance. 
34 of first $20 (aver- 
see) plus 4 of the 


% of first $25 (aver- 
age) plus }4 of the 
balance 


44. 

34 of first $9 (ave: 
per child) plus 
of the balance. 

% of first $12 (ave: 
per child) plus 
of the balance. 


.| % of first $12 (avera: 


per person) plus 
of the balance. 


% of first $15 (a 
per person) plus 
of the balance. 


1 Effective date of legislation: The 1935 original act was effective February 1936, the 1939 amendments in 


January 1910, and subsequent amendments in October of the year in which enacted. 


? Program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled became effective in October 1950. 
* Plus $27 for 1 needy adult in each family. 
4 Maximum Federal] payment in a fiscal year, $4,250,000. 
§ Maximum Federal payment in a fiscal year, $160, 000s 
6 The amendments expire September 30, 1954. 
T Plus $30 for 1 needy adult in each family. 


§ No change. 


|| 
pation 
Aged, 
an 
| 
dis- 
First addi- 
abled? child | tional 
child 
1935 original $39 $18 Pei 
946 45 24 15 
1948 amendments... 50 27 18 
| 
1950 amendments... 50 327 7 
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CHart 1 Text 


NUMBER OF AGED PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFITS UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE (OASI) AND UNDER OLp-AGE ASSISTANCE (OAA) Per 1,000 Persons 
65 YEARS AND OvER, JUNE 1953 


Chart 1 shows for each State for June 1953 a comparison of the aged persons 
receiving benefits under the OASI program and under the OAA program. The 
solid black bar shows how many aged persons out of each 1,000 of the population 
65 years of age and over are recejving insurance benefits and the gray bar 
shows the comparable rate for OAA. Since June 1952 when the last chart of 
this type was prepared there has been continued growth in the number of OASI 
beneficiaries including for the first time appreciable numbers of beneficiaries 
who have acquired insured status since 1950 in employments that were not 
covered prior to the 1950 amendments. The States that are shaded—37 in all, 
including Alaska and Hawaii—are those in which more aged people receive 
OASI benefits than OAA. Fourteen States have moved into this group since 
June 1951—five of them since June 1952. The unshaded States demonstrate 
the effects of the limitations on coverage under the OASI program. Many of 
the agricultural States, particularly in the South, have rates for OAA that 
exceed those for OASI. 


(Norre.—The chart referred to was filed with the committee.) 


Cuart 2 Text 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: PROPORTION OF POPULATION RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 
‘ (RECIPIENT RATES) IN THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 1953 


Chart 2 shows that, for the United States as a whole, 191 persons out of each 
1,000 aged 65 or over received old-age assistance in June 1953. The rates ranged 
from a high of 599 per 1,000 in Louisiana to a low of 49 in New Jersey and of 
43 in the District of Columbia. While the requirements of individual State 
programs affect the number of persons eligible, and in turn, the recipient rate, 
fairly close relationship can be observed for most States between the recipient 
rate and such factors as the rural or urban character of the State, and the per 
capita income of the State. The States with the lowest recipient rates are 
generally urbanized industrial States with relatively high per capita incomes, 
most of them in the north central and northeastern regions. In general, the 
States with high recipient rates are southern States with predominantly rural 
economies, low per capita incomes and low old-age and survivors’ insurance 
beneficiary rates. Of the 22 States west of the Mississippi, however, 13 give 
old-age assistance to a more-than-average proportion of their aged population; 
several of the 13 are not low-income States. Most of the States with higher 
than average old-age assistance rates have fewer old-age and survivors’ insurance 
beneficiaries per 1,000 aged population than the national average. 

Of each 1,000 children under 18 in the United States population, 28 received 
aid to dependent children payments in June 1953. The largest proportions 
receiving aid were in Puerto Rico and West Virginia, where the rates were 99 
and 65 per. 1,000, respectively, while the lowest rates, 9 and 1, were found in 
New Jersey and Nevada, respectively. (Nevada uses no Federal funds to finance 
the program.) As in the case of old-age assistance, the highest rates tend to be 
found in low-income States. The lowest rates, however, frequently occur in 
the higher income agricultural States, rather than in the highly urban industrial 
States. The Southern States, with some exceptions, have relatively large propor- 
tions of their child population who are ready and receiving assistance and the 
North Central States aid relatively small percents of their children. No definite 
regional patterns occur in the Northeast and West. 

General assistance is not a federally aided program. 


(Norr.—The chart referred to was filed with the committee.) 
Cuart 3 Text 
PusLic ASSISTANCE: AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENT, JUNE 1953 
Variations in average payments among States reflect differences in eligibility 


requirements, standards of assistance, and the amount of State and/or local funds 
made available for the programs. The lowest average payments in general occur 
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in States with low per capita income and high recipient rates ; most of these States 
are in the South and Southeast. Most States with high per capita income have 
relatively high average payments. All but five of the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi make above-average assistance payments, even though some of them are 
not high-income States. For the four federally aided programs, average pay- 
ments varied among the States as follows: 


Average Highest average Lowest average 
Program for the 
Nation | 4 mount State Amount State 
$26.74 | Virginia. 
Old-age assistance... -.-...-------.------ $51. 08 $78.70 | Colorado..__-- 11.11 | Virgin Islands. 
7.61 | Puerto Rico. 
7.40 | Mississipri. 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient) - 23. 89 39.21 | Connecticut __. 4.96 | Virgin Islands. 
3. 03 Rico. 
28.43 | Alabama. 
55. 53 88.11 | Connecticut__- 7.34 | Puerto Rico, 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 23.00 | Mississipvi. 
53.72 92.87 | Wisconsin-.... 11.96 | Virgin Islands. 
8.20 | Puerto Rico. 


(The chart referred to was filed with the committee.) 


Cuart 4 Text 


Bureau OF Pusiic ASSISTANCE: NUMBER OF BUREAU POSITIONS AUTHORIZED BY 
CoNGRESS IN RELATION TO NUMBER OF STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, 
Fiscat YEARS 1943-5 


Chart 4 provides information for a 12-year period on the number of Bureau 
positions authorized hy the Congress in relation to the number of State public- 
assistance programs. It will be noted that 45 positions in the staff of 254 for 
1955 were transferred to the Bureau between 1947 and 1949 from central offices 
of the Social Security Administration for functions formerly performed for the 
Bureau and financed trom the central appropriation. Exclusive of these 45 
transferred positions, there would be only 209 positions in 1955 as compared 
with 358 positions authorized by the Congress for fiscal year 1943, or a reduction 
of 43 percent. Concurrent with much of this reduction in Bureau staff, there 
has been a considerable increase in the responsibilities and workload of the 
Bureau due to legislative actions by the Congress. In the 6-year period of 
1946-52, there were 4 major legislative amendments to the public-assitance titles 
of the Social Security Act. The basis for Federal matching has been changed 
three times during this period and with expiration of Public Law 590 as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1954, the basis for Federal matching will again be changed in 1955. 
The 1950 amendments, establishing a new program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled and making substantial changes in the programs of old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children, increased the 
workload of the Bureau by 30 percent on a continuing basis. The 201 public- 
assistance programs for 1955 represent an increase of 36 percent over the 148 
programs prior to the 1950 amendments. Each program involves the following 
Bureau activities: analyzing and approving State plans and amendments; mak- 
ing grants to States; reviewing State and local operations to insure proper ex- 
penditure of Federal funds and conformity with Federal requirements; inter- 
preting requirements ef the Social Security Act; and consulting with State 
agencies to improve administration and the quality of service. To perform the 
various activities for each of these State programs, the Bureau now has about 
1 position as compared with 1,5 positions for each of the 148 programs in 1950— 
the year preceding the amendments—or with 2.5 positions per program in 1943. 
In order to assist in carrying the increased workload the Bureau has made—and 
will continue to make—improvements in methods of work and administrative 
procedures. However, the great bulk of the work being performed by the Bureau 
is not subject to its control since actions taken by the States in making changes 
and carrying out their programs determine to a large extent the volume of work. 
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. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: NUMBER OF BUREAU POSITIONS AUTHORIZED BY 
CONGRESS IN RELATION TO NUMBER OF STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, 
FISCAL YEARS 1943-55 


(CURVES PLOTTED AS INDEX, 1943 = 100; 
FIGURES SHOWN FOR 1943-53 ARE ACTUAL, 1954 AND 1955 ARE ESTIMATED) 
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Mr. Roney. Titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act 
provide for the Federal Government to share with States the cost of 
ussistance to needy persons who are aged, blind, or permanently and 
totally disabled, mg to dependent children deprived of parental sup- 

ort or care. All 53 jurisdictions have federally aided programs 
ies old-age assistance and aid to the blind. All except Nevada re- 
ceive Federal grants for aid to dependent children. As of April 1, 
1954, there were 41 jurisdictions with y ate plans for the program 
of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance is the operating unit of the Social 
Security Administration responsible for administering the grant-in- 
aid public-assistance program. The Bureau is requesting 2 appropri- 
ations, 1 for grants to States for public assistance and 1 for salaries 
and expenses for the Bureau. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Grants to States for public assistance are computed in accordance 
with the formulas set forth in the Social Security Act for determini 
the Federal share of State expenditures for assistance payments and 
administration. 

The request of $1.2 billion for 1955 is $198 million less than that 
requested for 1954, including both the regular appropriation of 
$1,340,000,000 and a supplemental request of $58 million. Of the reg- 
ular appropriation for 1954, about $20 million was used to meet a 
portion of the 1953 requirements. 

The 1955 estimate is based on the assumption that changes in gen- 
eral economic conditions would not be of sufficient magnitude to alter 
the downward trend in the number of recipients of old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children. The estimate is also based on present 
legislation which provides for the 1952 (McFarland) amendments to 
be in effect one quarter of fiscal year 1955 as compared with the full 
year 1954. The 1952 amendments to the formulas included in the 
public-assistance titles of the Social Security Act provided a higher 
rate of Federal participation effective October 1, 1952, and expiring 
September 30, 1954. It is estimated that expenditures for all pro- 

ams, except aid to the permanently and totally disabled, will be 
ower than in the preceding fiscal year when Federal participation 
was at a higher rate for the entire year. In the program of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, expenditures will be somewhat 
higher, despite the lower rate of Federal participation, because of the 
estimated increase in the number of recipients that will occur as this 
relatively new program reaches more of the people who are eligible. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The request of $1,500,000 for salaries and expenses of the Bureau 
for 1955 represents the same amount as appropriated for 1954. This 
will enable the Bureau to maintain a staffing schedule of 254 positions— 
one less than in 1954. With respect to costs for objects of expense, 
other than personal services, it is estimated that they will remain at 
approximately the same level in 1955 as in 1954. As shown on chart 4, 
attached to the detailed opening statement, the Bureau’s staff has not 
increased although there have been numerous amendments to the 
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Social Security Act which have increased the Bureau’s responsibilities. 
The greatest increase in the Bureau’s workload resulted from the 1950 
amendments which added a new program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled and made substantial changes in the programs of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been with the Bureau such a short time, 
I would appreciate having Miss Goodwin, the Associate Director, and 
other Bureau staff present answer questions regarding the budget. 
They can answer them more intedligently than I can. 

Mr. Bussey. That is always granted to anyone new before this com- 
mittee. In fact, any questions propounded by members of the com- 
mittee may be answered by anyone, because the only thing we are 


seeking is the facts and information. . 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Your request for grants is $1,200 million, a reduction of $140 million 
from the 1954 appropriation, not including the amount of the third 
supplemental, in which the House bill carries $57,300,000 and the 
Senate bill carries $58 million. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And the request for the Bureau’s salaries and expenses 
is $1,550,000, which is the same amount as appropriated for fiscal 
1954. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 


REASON FOR STATES NOT PARTICIPATING IN ALL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice you said that Nevada is the only State that does 
not participate in the program for aid to dependent children. Why is 
that, Miss Goodwin? 

Miss Goopwin. Nevada for a long time had only the program of 
old-age assistance. It is, as you know, a sparsely settled State and 
it did not feel it wanted a number of different programs. It does 
have a very small mothers’ aid program which is operated, I believe, 
largely with local funds, and they have not felt it was large enough 
to warrant starting a new program. They have from time to time 
talked of having one general welfare program in which they would 
cover all the people eligible in the four categories. 

Mr. Bussey. Why are not the 10 States, that you name on page 2 
of your statement, likely to have a program of aid to the permanently 
and totaly disabled in fiscal 1955? 

Miss Goopwin. I think there are undoubtedly different reasons. 
In making the estimate we have tried to limit ourselves to those States 
where we were quite sure of the action, and have not included a guess 
as to what action legislatures might take in other States. I do not 
believe that basically there is any one reason. 

Arizona passed a law which excludes Indians, and that is before 
the courts as to whether it is a constitutional limitation. 

California has proposed several kinds of legislation but has not 
passed any as yet. 

Texas has constitutional limitations on the amounts of money it 
can expend. 
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I think there is perhaps one general characteristic, that many of 
the States that adopted this program originally were well aware of 
the problem they had in the permanently and totally disabled, because 
they had State general assistance programs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW PROCEDURE 


Mr. Bussey. I notice at the bottom of page 5 of the general state- 
ment it is stated: 

The administrative review of State and local operations is one of the activ- 
ities performed by the Bureau to assure that State practices conform to the 
requirements of the Federal act and the State plans that have been approved. 
Several different methods of review will continue to be used during 1955. One 
method provides for a sampling of recipient cases from which it is possible to 
draw statistically valid inferences about the eligibility of recipients in a State 
and to identify the nature and extent of eligibility problems. This type of 
review is one of the improved methods adopted by the Bureau on an experi- 
mental basis in 1952; evaluated and improved in 1953. As of the end of the 
current year, 22 States will have been covered by this method. 

How many man-months are consumed in the average administrative 
review ? 

Miss Goopwin. In the statewide case review, especially in the experi- 
mental period, we estimate it is approximately 12 man-months all told, 
including the actual review of records, the tabulations and the report. 
This is a case review which involves the reading of a sample of records 
case. We think that time can be reduced. We are beginning to cut it 
down now and have plans for improving the method of tabulation 
which will very much reduce the amount of time. 

Mr. Bussey. How much time would you say would be spent on an 
average audit? 

Miss Goopwin. I do not know. I think it is not comparable since 
an audit does not cover as many aspects of administration. We do 
not have that information. 


EVIDENCE OF IMPROPER PAYMENTS SHOWN BY REVIEW 


Mr. Bussey. Tell the commitee, if you will, please, what evidence 
of significant amounts of improper payments have you found in the 
reviews vou have recently completed ? 

Miss Goopwi1n. We do not have reports on all the 22 States. We 
do have a tabulation of estimates for the first 11 States. On the basis 
of these samples the highest proportion of ineligible cases in which 
Federal funds were involved was 1.8 percent; and in 6 of the States 
1 percent or less of cases were found ineligible. 

{r. Bussey. Projecting that on a national basis, what would that 
amount to in dollars and cents? 

Miss Goopwin. About $1 million. 

Mr. Bussey. Only $1 million? 

Miss Goopwin. On the basis of this estimate. You have to keep in 
mind, sir, that the problem of ineligibility in terms of State eligibilit 
requirements and in terms of those that affect Federal money are dif- 
ferent things. When we talk about ineligible cases in this estimate 
we are talking about ineligibility in terms of matching funds of the 
Federal Government. So when we come down to the cases that are 
actually ineligible and where Federal money is involved, the amount 
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is less than if you made an estimate based on State as well as Federal 
requirements. 


RECOVERIES BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Bussey. How many of these State reviews that you have 
completed reveal instances uf improper payment where restitution 
of kederal funds was requested or demanded ? 

Miss Goopwin. I do not have that information with me, and of 
course it is for the State to decide whether it gets restitution from 
the recipient. The percentages I have read represent the cases in 
which the Federal Government would ask the State to make restitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Bussey. How much was actually recovered in each case? 

Miss Gcopwin. The amount in a given case would depend on how 
long a person had been ineligible, whether he was ineligible in whole 
or in part for the amount he received, the amount of payment, and 
it would also take into account whether the State had used every 
possible precaution to prevent improper payments. 

Mr. Bussey. How much has been recovered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment from these various States in actual dollars and cents? 

Miss Goopwin. I think if you want a total we will have to submit 
that. It is a difficult figure to get. I would like to explain why. 
When we make the review we list the cases, the periods involved, and 
the reasons for ineligibility, and turn that over to the States, and 
our auditors work with the States. 

We also ask the States to make additional surveys and additional 
adjustments in other cases. They do not submit this as a separate 


item, but must have it available for examination by the auditor. So 
we do not have the exact dollars-and-cents figures reported to us in 
Washington. We expect to have that information, but it is now 
— . The States make practically all these adjustments volun- 
tarily. 


AUTHORITY OF FEDERAL AUDITORS 


Mr. Bussey. Under your present regulations the Federal audi- 
tors, as I understand it, are not permitted to go into the counties 
ot ee the determination of eligibility of recipients at a county 
eve 

Miss Goopwin. They do go into the counties. They do not have 
the responsibility for reviewing the State’s determination of eligibility. 
They do review the evidence that there has been proper authorization, 
and there are certain facts in regard to eligibility that we require 
the States to report on the authorizations and then are checked by 
the auditors. 

Mr. Bussey. But there is no way, through the Federal auditors, 
to ascertain fraud as to eligibility at the county level? 

Miss Goopwrn. I think we always have to distinguish between fraud 
and ineligibility from accidental causes or poor administration or 
simply because it was impossible for anybody to determine eligibility 
24 hours a day every day of the year, because it is a changing thing. 
The most important factor of eligibility is need for assistance and a 
little change in income will make a person ineligible today who.was 
eligible yesterday. Fraud occurs when a person has deliberately 
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furnished incorrect information or has withheld facts or when an 
employee of the Agency—— 

Mr. Bussey. Where there has been collusion between an employee 
of the Agency and the recipient? 

Miss Goopwin. Or the employees of the Agency may have acted in- 
dependently. Misuse of funds by the Agency staff itself is almost 
always first detected by the State agency. Our auditors also detect 
some instances in the States or counties. When such fraud occurs, 
prosecution is always insisted upon and restitution of Federal funds 
is always made. 

ILLINOIS SURVEY 


Mr. Bussey. Are you familiar with the survey that has been con- 
ducted for some time now on eligibility and fraud in the State of 
Illinois ¢ 

Miss Goopwrn. I am familiar with the fact they have a special 
investigations unit. The responsibilities, as I understand it, reletes 
not only to actual fraud but also to cases in which the regular visitors 
have identified problems they feel require special investigation. 

Mr. Bussey. That investigation carried on by the State of Illinois 
has disclosed some very glaring examples of mispayments of funds, 
has it not? ; 

Miss Goonwin. I think it has, in those cases that have been re- 
ferred to them. Some newspaper accounts gave the impression that 
the percentages of improper payments found by this act were applica- 
ble to the total caseload. The percentages applied only to the cases that 
had been identified and referred to them ty the regular staff, which 
is a small percentage of the total caseload. 

Mr. Bussey. It will disclose in the final analysis that a tremendous 
amount of money has been paid out illegally, and I would like to know 
what some of the other States are doing to get to the bottom of this 
problem of ineligibility and fraud. 

Miss Goopwin. There are a number of States that have variations 
of this process, not all of them exactly like Illinois. I think we have 
to keep in mind that the kind of thing the Tllinois agency deals with 
is largely the problem of the big cities. When you get to the smaller 
communities, it is not wagon to have special units, because the 
regular staff of the agency and the local community know the cireum- 
stances of the people. In congested areas they need to have special 
provisions. New York City, for instance, has a special procedure 
they have called a watchdog project that does a prereview of eligibility 
~ the case workers have made their report and before payment is 
made. 

I have a chart that describes in general the process employed in 
most State agencies to determine initial and continuing eligibility. 
I think it is not recognized how many steps go on normally in the 
process of investigation. The same things are presented in three 
different ways here. I think the top chart is most illustrative of the 
fact that the whole process of eligibility is not carried on by a single 
person, but is subject to a series of reviews and checks as the process 
goes on, and even after the payments have been made there are subse- 
quent checks. 

Mr. Bussey. Most of these checks are on the procedures; they do 
not get down to the county level and local determination of eligi- 
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bility. The Federal Government has to depend on the State audits 
and the State system on eligibility. 

Miss Goopwtn. That is right. I would like to say, however, that 
these procedures are not all a matter of checking the authorizations. 
They are the processes that go on in the determination of eligibility 
itself from the time of the first application—the investigation, the 
supervision of the staff, the evaluation by someone else of what investi- 
gation has been made and facts disclosed, the decision of what is the 
action to be taken, and then the review at point of authorization to 
determine if it is fiscally correct to authorize a payment. 

In Chicago they have a procedure for bringing into play, either 
during the initial investigation or in period investigations thereafter, 
special investigators to determine particular problems of eligiblty 
such as property and insurance and other things. 


FEDERAT. REVIEW OF ELIGIBILITY DETERMINATION 


Mr. Bussey. But even after you go through all this process you 
still do not get to the heart of the problem, as I see it, and that is for a 
Federal auditor to make an ascertainment of eligibility at the county 
level. That is where the bulk of the illegal expenditures occur and 
the only audit or report or survey that we as the Federal Government 
have. to go on is what the State tells us. 

Miss Goopwin. Except that our administrative review goes to the 
records, goes to the local oflice—— 

Mr. Bussey. But not as to eligibility. 

Miss Goopwry. Our administrative review is directed particularly 
to eligibility, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. But that is coming down from something that has been 
picked up on authorization. 

Miss Goopwin. No, sir. I am distinguishing between the admin- 
istrative review carried on by the Bureau of Public Assistance and 
the audit of the fiscal operations. The fiscal audits contribute a great 
deal of information as to the operation of the local agency, but the 
administrative review sees the workers, the supervisors, and the direc- 
tors, and observes procedures for determining eligibility, as well as 
reviewing case records. 

Mr. Bussey. But even after that there is no determination of eligi- 
bility in the field by the Federal auditors ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. Not by the Federal auditors but there is by the 
staff of the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a weakness in the procedure, in my opinion. 
From my personal investigation in the field last summer I am thor- 
oughly convinced that millions of dollars of Federal money are bein 

aid out illegally on the basis of actions that are not audited at all. 
Ta interested in any suggestions you have whereby we can eliminate 
that situation. 

Miss Goopwin. I do not think it is my place to make those sug- 
gestions. Our feeling has been that the best protection in reviewing 
eligibility was to have it done by people trained in making determi- 
nations of eligibility-—— 

Mr. Bussey. Lefore you go any further, I think it is your responsi- 
bility to make suggestions. 
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ma Goopwtn. I said I did not feel it was my personal respon- 

sibility. 

Sndibeete, I think it is your personal responsibility as head of 
the Bureau, and I think it is the agency’s responsibility to recommend 
- ~ Congress steps to eliminate this illegal payment of Federal 
unds. 

Miss Goopwrn. I was distinguishing between my personal respon- 
sibility and that of others in the agency. I think the fact there are 
millions of dollars of fraud has not been established. 

Mr. Busrey. Of course it has not been established because there is 
no way to establish it until our Federal auditors can make a check at 
the county level. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the whole problem of 
auditing by the Federal auditors, as was indicated in an earlier hear- 
ing, a consultant with actual experience has been given the respon- 
sibility for doing it. The General Accounting Office has supplied two 
of their own people and we have our own auditors in the group plus 
program people. I would like to have Mr. Tramburg speak about the 

owers, 

4 Mr. TrampBore. I would like to say that the best tool we have found 
in our State for finding ineligible cases as well as fraud, deceit, and 
misrepresentation, was a copy of the Federal Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance review team. Our review team in our State, in my opinion, has 
done more to ferret out and to clarify this whole thing than we ever 
discovered before under the audit process. The reason I say that, 
Mr. Chairman, is they relate the whole business of determining eli- 
gibility rather than a narrow viewpoint from one end of it, and if 
the head of the team finds it necessary he will ask for 2 or 3 auditors 
to go in with him. The team in our State is made up of an overall 
person who knows administrative problems, a person who has worked 
at the county level, and the fiscal people are called in if necessary. 
We find the fiscal setup in a county often permits loose practices, and 
that to have them maintain a file on property and insurance and other 
matters that go into the individual State’s determinations under the 
law provides assistance in this review. In the smaller counties, with 
assistance records and names open, people know and contribute infor- 
mation that assist the agency in its administration of the program. 
But in the large cities, where you do not know these facts, you have 
et biggest problems. That is why large cities like Chicago and 
‘New York have set up these special units. 

The last thing I want to say is that traditionally Congress has said 
that the determination of eligibility is the State’s responsibility. 

Mr. Bussey. That does not mean Congress cannot change its mind. 

Mr. Trampure. Oh, no, sir. I do not mean to imply that at all. 
But we cannot go two ways at one time. Congress has said eligibility 
is to be determined under these broad requirements. 

Mr. Bussey. If the agency finds that the present law is not adequate 
to prevent the payment of these sums to ineligibles, then it would 
seem that they should come to the proper legislative committee of the 
Congress and suggest amendments to the law. We will assume 
Wisconsin has a good system of checking and auditing eligibility, and 
probably several other States have, but what is the uniform law for all 
the States to make sure all the States are doing a good job of checking 
inasmuch as we have no direct control ? 
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Mr. Tramevure. This is something we have worked on at our annual 
meetings, and I would like to say that from what I know of the 
individuals involved they are honest, God-fearing people who are 
doing their jobs the best way they know how with the amount of staff 
they have. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not doubt your word one bit, but 1 am not so naive 
as to believe that everyone running this program at the county level is 
100 percent honest. 

Mr. Trampure. I think the cases of dishonesty have been very few 
on the part of staff members. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you mean by staff members ? 

Mr. TrampBurc. Case visitors, for example. In one State it was 
found a case visitor had set wp a dummy record, but it was not long 
before it was uncovered by the administrator. In another case dis- 
honesty by an individual worker was uncovered before it had gone very 
far. 

Mr. Bussey. How many cases of dishonesty have been uncovered in 
the State of Illinois—people receiving assistance who were not en- 
titled to it? 

Mr. Tramepure. I do not have the exact number, but I know from 
talking to Mr. Keastar that it runs 60 percent, I believe, of the number 
of cases referred to the special unit. But those are cases that have 
been identified by the worker and sent to the special unit, so we would 
expect a large percentage. But there is still 40 percent not suspected 
as ineligible cases. 

Mr. Bussey. If we can tighten up at the beginning, we will not have 
the situation I found in Illinois, where in one case it has been proven a 


— received approximately $10,000 fraudulently and he has no 
nancial means from which you can recapture that money. 
Mr. Trampoure. We would get the Federal money. 


PROTECTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS IN CASES OF IMPROPER PAYMENT 


Mr. Bussey. They may make an arrangement whereby he would 
ay $5 a week, but he would have to live a long time to pay back 
10,000. How are Federal funds protected ? 

Mr. Trampurc. Whenever there is a case of fraud or deceit or mis- 
representation, the Government makes its claim through the auditor 
right away and the next month’s advances are reduced by that 
amount as an offset. 

Mr. Bussey. We have to find it in order to do that. 

Mr. Trampurc. No. The States report it, and our auditors make 
that adjustment. May I speak off the record a minute? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tramepura. Back on the record. My experience with the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance has been one of fairmindedness but firm in 
the matter of determining eligibility and the expenditure of Federal 
funds. I have not found them liberal but tightfisted in their demands 
on the States to hew to the line. 

Miss Goopwin. You might be interested in an illustration of how 
difficult it is to determine how much the Federal Government should 

t back. You mentioned a case where $10,000 was found to have 

n overpaid. There was a case in that general vicinity—I do not 
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know if it is the same case—where a person who had $240 in liquid. 
assets was given assistance, although the State’s limit was $200. There 
was an error made in computing the value of assets. The person re- 
ceived assistance over a number of years before it was discovered, and 
the question raised by the State agency was whether the person was 
ineligible for the whole $10,000 or only $40, which was the excess over 
the amount involved. 

Mr. Tramepoure. I think that is an example of the extremes to which 
they go in some of these cases. 


REHABILITATION OF RECIPIENTS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice on page 7 of the general statement you have 
a section entitled “Rehabilitating Recipients of Public Assistance to 
Total or Partial Self-Support.” It seems to me that we have had 
a number of different agencies coming before our committee to tell 
us of their activities in rehabilitation. Everybody seems to be in 
this field. What, particularly, is the public-assistance program do- 
ing in the rehabilitation field 

iss Goopwin. I think you are right that there is a great deal of 
unanimity that the way to reduce the assistance problem is to help 
people to become self-supporting. All of us are doing all we can to 
make sure there is no dupli 


ication between us. In the assistance pro- 
m9 we do have people coming for assistance who sometimes have 
en in poor circumstances for many years. They may or may not 
be employable if a great deal of work is done toward rehabilitating 
them. Part of the service is to refer them to a rehabilitation pro- 
ape so that they may make use of those services if they are eligible. 
n aid to dependent children the work that is most important is to 
do what we can to reconstruct the family as a self-supporting unit, 
and I think it is to the credit of both the recipients and the State 
agencies that most aid to dependent children families remain on 
assistance only about 214 years. Most aid to dependent children are 
closed because of the employment of the mother or other members of 
the family or because the family has been reconstructed. The most 
important service is to try to see that those children, when they become 
old enough, will be self-supporting citizens. 


CONFERENCE IN GEARHART, OREG. 


Mr. Bussey. On page 40 of the justifications, you refer to a confer- 
ence held in Gerhart, Oreg., in 1953. That was of the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, I presume, just those two States in the North- 
west United States? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. How many Federal employees attended that con- 
ference? I mean all Federal employees, not just those from the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Miss Goopwin. I do not have that information here, sir. There 
were people there from the vocational rehabilitation agency as.well. 

Mr. Bussey. You mention that in addition to your bureau, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Public Health Service was 
represented there. 
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Miss Goopwin. Yes. This was a conference that was requested by 
those States, and since this was and still is a new program it is neces- 
sary for people to pool their information and knowledge of how to 
handle the difficult cases that come up, and we feel it was very im- 
portant for the teams of the several agencies who can contribute to 
that program to be present. 

Mr. Bussey. Whio attended from the Bureau of Public Assistance? 

Miss Goopwin. The regional representative and 1 or 2 other people. 
I do not have the specific information here. I will be glad to supply 
it. 

Mr. Bussey. No one from the Washington office was there? 

Miss Goopwin. I think we will have to look that up. 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone have any idea as to the total number of 
Federal employees attending that conference? 

Miss Goopwin. I think we have that. We do not have it with us. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would look that up and 
also give the committee a report on the number of persons who at- 
tended, a part of whose salaries or expenses are paid by the Federal 
Government through grants of funds to the States. 

(The requested information follows :) 


ATTENDANCE AT Jornt Heattn, WELFARE, AND REHABILI- 
TATION CONFERENCE, DECEMBER 1-4, 1952, GeaARHART, OrEG. 


The Bureau of Public Assistance has been directing special attention to the 
rehabilitation aspects of the aid to the permanently and totally disabled program 
and other programs. An example of the cooperative activity of the Bureau with 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Public Health Service was the 
Gearhart, Oreg., conference in December 1952. This conference was planned 
jointly by these Federal agencies and with representatives of county and State 
health, welfare, and rehabilitation agencies in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. According to information available to the Bureau of Publie Assistance 
the number of Federal employees in attendance at the conference (all from the 
San Francisco regional office) and the number of State and local officials whose 
salaries and/or expenses are in part paid out of Federal funds, was as follows: 


Number of employees 


: State and 
Federal loeal 


STANDARDS FOR STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bussey. What overall standards do you set for State and local 
administration ? 

Miss Goopwin. In general, sir, the standards for State and local 
administration are those related most closely to the programs. The 
programs, as you know, are largely defined by the State agency, in- 
cluding such things as whether they will be administered by the 
States or local units, and their methods of operation in general are 
established in terms of the State program. e have certain stand- 
ards, such as that there must be a complete investigation; there must 
be case records; there must be reinvestigations at stated intervals. 
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In addition the State must have adequate provision for fair hearin 
for promptness in handling applications, and for other actions relat 
specifically to the requirements in the Federal act. We require, for 
example, that the expenditures must be directly related to the ad- 
ministration of public assistance and not chargeable to any other 
program, and made in accordance with the State law. 

As you know, all of the money that is expended by the States is 
appropriated by the State legislatures, including the Federal share. 
We have defined various kinds of administrative expenses which are 
and which are not appropriate to be included in the administration of 
public assistance. 


INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES FOR STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 56 of the hearings on the third supplemental, 
the table inserted at the bottom of the page shows that the average 
monthly number of recipients is continuously going down from 1951 
to and including the estimate for 1954, while in the last column the 
expenditures for State and local administration have continually 
increased every year during that period. Why is that and what is 
being done to keep that cost from continuing up when the workload 
is going down? 

iss Goopwin. At the time we came before you in connection with 
the supplemental, you asked us to present a sole, which we did, and 
we gave you at the same time a chart which shows that, in general, 
the number of persons employed in an Agency including case workers 
and other staff follows very closely the trend of the caseload. The 
major reason why costs have increased in the last several years has 
been that salaries have increased in the States. We have, because 
we knew of your interest, been working on a statement on this subject 
and will be glad to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely the salary increases do not account for the $17 
million increase in expenditures for State and local administration. 

Mr. Truetson. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that? 

Miss Goopwin. For what period ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. 1951 to 1955. 

Miss Goopwin. In the actual dollar amounts there has been an in- 
crease in the total cost per case over the preceding years. The prin- 
cipal factor is the increase in salaries; 85 percent of administrative 
cost is for salaries, and the major part of that is for the caseworkers. 

Mr. Bussey. How many caseworkers do they have on the payroll? 

Miss Goopwin. If I may go on with the subject of salaries? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Miss Goopwin. The principal factor, as I said, is the increase in 
salaries. In astudy made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1950 it 
is shown that the average salary of public assistance caseworkers was 
$2,710 per year, which was next to the lowest salary group in social 
work in the United States. In 1951 all State and local employees 
averaged $252 per month and all public-assistance employees averaged 
$226 per month. In 19538 the average for all State and local employees 
is $281 and for public-assistance employees $266. In other words, the 
average salaries of public-assistance employees are lower than the 
average for all State and local public employees, but they have been 
increasing at about the same rate. 
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In terms of differential in the value of the dollar, there is very little 
difference in the cost per old-age assistance case now as compared to 
prior years. 

We made a check, after our appearance here, as to the reasons for 
the increase in amounts in this current year. We checked with 20 
States, which represented over three-fourths of the increase in Federal 
administrative period from 1953 to 1954. The increases in salaries 
authorized by the legislatures during or at the end of 1953 and be- 
coming effective this year were the major cause. There were related 
increases in that retirement costs go up when salaries go up. Some 
States also have engaged in intensive efforts, such as the Chicago 
special investigation unit, which costs money. 

Mr. Bussey. From 1951 to 1952 the Federal share of these expenses 
went from $65 million to $75 million in that 1 year. That surely 
covered more than salary increases. 


NUMBER OF CASEWORKERS 


How many caseworkers do you have in the United States? 

Mr. Trueison. As of June 1953 there were 61,876 State and local 
employees engaged in the administration of the 4 special types of 
public assistance and also other welfare activities. That is broken 
down as follows: State level, 8,268; and at the local level, 53,608. If 
you are interested in how much of this staff time is spent on the 4 
special types of public assistance, we estimate it is about three-fourths 
of the total staff of 61,000, or an Op aAeN of about 46,000 positions 
devoted to the administration of public assistance. 

Mr. Bussey. How many? 

Mr. Truetson. About 46,000. That is the equivalent number of 
positions involved in administering the four special types of public 
assistance. That includes all employees—visitors, local directors, 
clerical employees, and so forth. 

Miss Goopwin. In this same year, 1951 to 1952, I think we might 
comment that the average salary for all State and local public em- 
ployees increased from $2,520 to $2,700. That was a year in which 
there was a great increase in salaries. 

Mr. Bussey. That wouldn’t account for the 15 percent increase in 
administrative costs. There must have been a substantial increase 
in personnel to make up that difference. 

Mr. Truetson. If I may go back to some of the comments Miss 
Goodwin made about the pt Ae of the increased administrative cost 
1954 over 1953, I think there are some interesting points regarding 
the figures we obtained from the States. This is what we did. We 
looked over the reports we had from the States for fiscal year 1953 
and for 1954 to see what were the reasons for the increase in admin- 
istrative expense. We found there was a net increase of about 414 
million dollars in the amount of Federal funds requested by the States 
for administration—1954 compared to 1953. We found most of the 
increase occurred in 20 States which accounted for 85 percent of the 
total increase. In those States most of the increase was due to salary 
increases, which accounted for $2,157,000 or 56 percent of the increase. 
The increases in salaries ranged from $2.27 to $29.50 a month per em- 
ployee. About $600,000 was accounted for by additional personnel 
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assigned to work on these programs. Twelve of the 20 States had 
additional personnel in 1954 compared with 1953. The rest of the 
increase, $1,008,000 was due to an increase in nonsalary items, attrib- 
uted to higher payments under retirement plans, increases in mileage 
allowances, and so forth. Fifteen of the twenty States reported 
larger expenditures in 1954 than in 1953 for nonsalary items. 

I think it is significant that only $600,000 of this increase between 
1953 and 1954 was for additional personnel. Fifty-six percent of the 
increase was due to increases in salaries enacted by State legislatures 
and not subject to approval by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bussey. Looking at this chart, I notice the caseload, of course, 
follows the downward trend of the figures on page 56 of the hearings 
on the third supplemental, but from the additional data on the graph 
it looks like there has been some increase in the number of employees. 
Do you have with you the total number of employees for the same 
5 years that are shown on the table on page 56? 

Mr. Truetson. We have and will make it available. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you make it available at this point in the record # 

Mr. Truetson. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


Most State agencies administer the special types of public assistance in con- 
junction with other welfare programs, such as general assistance and child- 
welfare services. The State agencies report to the Bureau of Public Assistance 
the total number of State and local personnel engaged in the administration of 
all the programs they administer and an estimate of the equivalent number of 
employees working on the four special types of public assistance. The estimated 
number of employees working on the four special types of public assistance for 
the years 1946 to 1953, as reported by the States, and for the years 1954 and 1955, 
as estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance, are as follows: 


Estimated number of employees administering the 4 special types of public 
assistance * 

Year: 
1946____ 
1947 
1948____ 
1949 
1950 
1951 
195§2__ 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1 For 1946-53, represents number reported by State agencies for June ; for 1954 and 1955, 
estimated by Bureau of Public Assistance. 


(The table on p. 56 of the hearings on the third supplemental appro- 
coming bill, 1954, referred to in the foregoing, is reprodu as 
ollows: 
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Public assistance: Average monthly number of cases, total expenditures for State and 
local administration and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1946-55 ; 


for for 
Average tate and local Average tate and local 
monthly administration monthly administration 

number of number of 
recipients recipients 


Federal 
h: 


2 3, 369, 600 


1 During the fiscal year 1946 and the first quarter of the fiseal year 1947, the Federal share of expenditures 
for the administration of old-age assistance was 5 percent of the Federal grant for assistance payments; 
effective Oct. 1, 1946, it became half of the total State-expenditure, the same as for other programs. 

2 Beginning October 1950, includes cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care and cases 
recciving assistance under approved plans in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Miss Goonwin. There will always be some lag between changes in 
number of employees and in caseload, one reason being that it takes 
staff to close cases and reject cases as well as to provide service for those 
accepted. 

One of our most difficult problems, is to find a valid test of whether 
costs of administering assistance are too high or too low. The measure 
which we use most frequently, imperfect as it is, is the average cost per 
case-month. It costs just as much to make a $10 payment as a $100 
payment. On that basis, if you adjust for the changes in the value of 
the dollar between 1953 and 1946 the increase in the cost per case- 
month is from $1.81 in 1946 to $1.96 in 1953 in old-age assistance. 


VARIANCE IN COSTS BETWEEN STATES 


Mr. Bussey. From your statement, then, does the table, on pages 85 
and 86 of the Senate hearings on the third supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1954, not reflect the true picture of administrative cost to assist- 
ance 


(The table referred to is reproduced as follows :) 


Fiscal year 
om share ota 
In thou- | In thou- In thou- | In thou- 
sands sands sands sands 
2,396,319 | $62,916 | 1 $26, £39 || 2 3, 597, 520 | $132, 459 $65, 798 
| Js! CL 73, 718 135, 158 |} 1052..............| 23, 527, 906 152, 188 75, 533 
, ess 85, 787 42, 611 1953_.............| 23, 474, 006 164, 763 81,715 
1949_.............| 3,065, 720 101, 706 50, 462 1954 estimate... _| ? 3, 416, 100 166, 176 82, 700 
1950_....-...-....| 3,405,331 | 115,856 57, 281 || 1955 estimate.....| EN | 164, 604 82, 000 
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Miss Gocpwin. That table, which I am familiar with—I do not have 
it here—is based on the percentage relationship between Federal 
funds for administration and assistance. That percentage relation- 
ship is not one generally accepted as being a completely satisfactory 
measure of the administrative costs, because it introduces the factor 
of the amount of average payment per person. The result is that 
a State that has a high average payment might show a low admin- 
istrative cost and a State with low assistance payments would show 
a high administrative cost on exactly the same administrative 
expenditure. 

r. Busney. I notice the table shows a very great disparity in costs 
between States. For instance, under old-age assistance Kentucky’s 
administrative cost is 2.9 percent, and Massachusetts is 9.7. In aid 
to dependent children, Arkansas is at 2.7 and California 14.6. When 
you set over to the aid to the blind, you show Delaware 16.9 percent 
and Florida 3.3. Under aid to the totally and permanently disabled, 
Massachusetts’ administrative costs are 14.5 percent and Michigan 
4.8; Mississippi’s are 15.6 and Missouri 2.5. Do you have a table 
that, in vour estimation, more properly reflects the problem than 
this table that is in the Senate hearings? 


ADMINISTRATIVE COST PER CASE MONTH 


Miss Goopwin. Yes; we do. We have a table based on the cost 
per case month. This method measures the administrative cost in 
terms of the number of cases handled by the Agency. It is not 
affected by the size of assistance and therefore is a more valid meas- 


urement of the cost of administration. 
Mr. Busrey. Without objection, we will put this table in the record 
of the hearings at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Special types of public assistance: Total State-office and local-office cost per case 
month for fiscal year 1953 


Aid to Aid to the 


| 

| Old-age 3 | Aidto | permanently 
| assistance cs the blind | and totally 
| | disabled 


| 


Maryland 
Massachusetts ! 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 

issouri 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohi 


Pennsylvania_ - 

Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 

South 
South Dakota 


Vermont 
Virgin Islands ! 
Virginia 


1 Delaware, District cf Columbia, and Virgin Islands for all programs and Massachusetts for aid to the 
blind program have 100-percent State-office costs; for Puerto Rico the breakdown between State- and local- 
office costs is not available. 

4 Aid to the permanently and totally disabled grant approved for the quarter beginning July 1, 1952. 

3 Represents data for January-June 1953: administrative costs prior to this period not available, 
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Miss Goopwin. I think it should be made clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
in talking about the difterent bases we are not trying to say there is 
not a wide variation in the cost of administration in the different 
States. There is, of course—as there is a wide variation in the kind 
of programs the States conduct and also in terms of costs of all other 
aspects of State administration. 


ANALYSIS OF FACTORS INVOLVED IN VARIATIONS IN COSTS 


We are trying hard to find ways to analyze the factors involved 
which make for those differences and to identify those that are con- 
trollable factors. 

Some of the things that are involved are fairly obvious. For in- 
stance, the States decide whether the programs are to be administered 
by the State itself or by local units of government. In one particu- 
lar State this may be a more expensive way of administering the 
program than in another State, but that particular State believes 
that is the way it wishes the program administered. We believe 
Congress intended it that way, that the States should have some lati- 
tude in this respect. 

Mr. Busrey. This table seems to indicate as great disparity between 
States as the table in the Senate hearings. 

Miss Goopwin. I think it is correct, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
about as much variation, but the variation here is related only to 
the difference in the cost of administration and not to the nonrelevant 
factor of the average assistance payment. 

Mr. Bussey. What brings about that disparity? For instance, un- 
der aid to the blind New York has a cost of $13.02 and there are 
other States below $2. T just do not understand why there should 
be such disparity. There would have to be some difference, but these 
differences are so great that it doesn’t seem at all reasonable. 

Miss Goopwrn. You are quite right that fhere are very great differ- 
ences in the various States. 

I think you might be interested, Mr. Chairman, in a report that 
we got from the New York agency when we asked them if they could 
explain the increase in administration cost in this year. A telegram 
from the Commissioner of social welfare said in part: 

Law and policies in this State require careful and continued checking and 
appraisal of all resources, assets, and ability to contribute support on part 
of legally responsible relatives that applicants or recipients of assistance may 
have, including changes in potential resources that may occur. Comparison 
of recipient rates for Federal categorical programs this State with others 
substantiates such administrative expenditures. 

Now, New Jersey tells us practically the same thing, and that they 
require their visitors to see the recipients 3 or 4 times.a year routinely, 
as against most States having a minimum of 1 visit a year. That, 
in itself, might greatly increase the cost of administration. We 
would not attempt to say that we can analyze all the differences 
involved. 

I think what we need to do is to examine some of the very low 
costs and ascertain whether or not those States are able to do as much 
as they should do in terms of determining continuing eligibility of 
recipients as compared to some where the cost is very high. 
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’ We have been working on a statement, which we would be glad to 
submit for the record, that lists some of these facts that enter into 
differences in cost. I have a rough draft here listing the eligibility 
of applicants requirements and other factors that affect the number 
of cases a worker can carry which is really the key to the difference 
in expense. 


LEGAL ABILITY TO SET STANDARDS 


Mr. Bussey. What do your administrative reviews show regarding 
this disparity, and what have you recommended as a result? Under 
the law, can you not establish regulations setting standards for admin- 
istrative expenditures ¢ 

Miss Goopwrn. I would not be sure that we could do that for the 
administrative expenditures. 

We can establish standards as to what is necessary for proper and 
efficient administration. 

In that area we have established standards for investigation, for 
reporting, for records or reinvestigation and for certain procedures 
that must be followed. 

We look at those State procedures to see if they are, in themselves 
efficient processes or operations, quite apart from the costs, but the 
fact is that the costs are influenced by so many factors that we feel 
that we cannot recommend a unit cost which would be applicable 
to all States. 

We have been trying in cooperation with State agencies to develop 
criteria which may then be applied in various State situations by oak 
State itself, so it can measure whether its costs of administration are 
reasonable. Of course, we, in turn, could use such criteria, too. 


FACTS RELATING TO HIGH AND LOW COSTS REVEALED BY ADMINISTRATIVE 
REVIEWS 


Mr. Bussey. Do the administrative reviews show that the low-cost 
States are doing a pores job than the high-cost States ? 

Miss Goopwin. No; I would not necessarily say so. 

Mr. Bussey. What do the administrative reviews show ? 

Miss Goopwin. As I have told you, our administrative reviews are 
processed primarily on the eligibility of recipients, and not primarily 
on the administrative costs. What we do find is that there is a rela- 
tionship between the States that have very little money for assistance 
and those that spend very little money for administration. In con- 
trast those States that have more money for assistance tend to spend 
more money for administration and to have more detailed eligibility 
requirements. States in which a large proportion of the popula- 
tion has very low income are apt not to have as extensive eligibility 
requirements as States like New York and New Jersey, where people 
who apply for assistance may very well have assets, or have relatives 
who have assets, that yield results from a more extensive investigation. 

You take a State hke Texas, which does not have relative respon- 
sibility requirements or liens on property of recipents, and there 
is a whole area of investigation which the workers are not required 
to make, and that, of course, does mean that there is a lower cost per 
case. Such States may have a higher recipient rate, but it is difficult 
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to say that this is entirely due to their eligibility requirements because 
they are also States with a low per-capita income and little OASI 


coverage. 
LEGAL ABILITY TO SET STANDARDS 


Mr. Bussey. Is it your contention that, under the law, you do not 
have the right to establish regulations for setting standards for admin- 
istrative expenditures? 

Miss Goopwin. We have believed that it was the intention of Con- 
gress that the States should have as much latitude as possible in the 
administration of their State programs. 

We believe that we can make, and we have made regulations, where 
we can make a clear case and say that a particular cost is or is not 

art of the expense that is necessary for proper and eflicient admin- 
istration under the circumstances in the particular State. 

That has also been done in individual States when our auditors and 
our Bureau staff have reviewed State expenditures. 

We have a unit in the Bureau which makes surveys of the admin- 
istrative and fiscal operations of State agencies, and it has made ree- 
ommendations that have resulted in considerable savings in some 
States. It is my impression that the States and the counties are just 
as much interested as the Federal Government in economical admin- 
istration. High costs are borne by the States as well as the Federal 
Government. There is no unmatched Federal money, and State and 
local governments pay half of all this administrative expense. 

Some States have a conviction that the way to provide an adequate 
and efficient assistance program is to offer the people services which 
will either make them independent, or make it easier for them to live, 
and those States we find in the high-cost group. 

Mr, Bussey. What is your testimony, Miss Goodwin, as to the right 
to establish regulations setting standards for administrative expendi- 
tures under the law? I appreciate everything that you said, but I am 
still trying to get an answer to that question. 

Miss Goopwrn. I am sure that we have the right to establish stand- 
ards which limif costs to those that are necessary for proper and effi- 
cient administration. 

We have established such standards as the requirement that any 
expenditure for administration which is claimed must be essential to 
the administration of a program, it must be related to the providing 
of financial assistance, it cannot be chargeable to any other program, 
it cannot be chargeable to assistance, it must be permissible under State 
law, and must be authorized in accordance with State procedures ap- 
plying to all State expenditures. 

r. Bussey. It seems to me, then, that since you have prescribed 
certain standards you certainly should consider the establishing of 
additional standards that would bring about a little more uniformity 
in the expenditures for administrative costs and bring them to a 
peeuee level. Certainly the highs and lows in these tables can’t both 

right. 


Miss Goopwin. I think whether we have the right or not, sir, we 
would not want to do so, unless we were convinced that we had the 
facts before us, which would support those standards as being rea- 
sonable and proper ones that could be applied to all States. 
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OBJECT OF ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 


Mr. Bussey. Is that not one of the objects of your administrative 
review, to ascertain some of those facts to form a basis on which to 
write standards and regulations? 

Miss Goopwin. The administrative review is primarily related to 
eligibility, Mr. Chairman, and not related to the cost of administration 
as such. The administrative review does enter into administrative 
costs as far as processes are observed that would point to the develop- 
ment of standards which should be adopted. But the analysis of 
administrative cost is done by the Division of State Administrative 
and Fiscal Standards. There is, of course, close cooperation between 
the two. The story of the Division of Administrative and Fiscal 
Standards has gone to a number of States and has held three biregional 
meetings of State administrators for the purpose of the discussion 
of the various factors entering into administrative costs. 


PREPARED STATEMENT ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Bussey. I believe you stated that you had a prepared statement 
on administrative expenses. I think before we leave this subject we 
should have that in the hearings in order to be sure the subject is 
fully covered. 

Miss Goopw1n. Would you like to have me read it or submit it for 
the record? I think it has been pretty well covered in the comments 
that have been made. 

Mr. Bussey. Just submit it for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


STATE EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


In view of the interest of the Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare Subecom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee in the amount of funds expended 
by State public assistance agencies for administration of the programs and in 
the variation in the relative cost of administration among the States, the follow- 
ing summary statement bearing on this subject is submitted for information of 
the subcommittee. 


I. Basic principles of Social Security Administration policy on State administra- 
tive costs 

Under the public assistance titles of the Social Security Act the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes 50 percent of the cost incurred by the States for the admin- 
istration program. Thus a State must put up its own dollar in order to receive a 
Federal dollar to match it. State expenditures for administration are, of course, 
limited by State appropriations. The State, therefore, has its own concern with 
economy of administration, accountability to the State government and to the 
State legislature both for Federal as well as for State funds. This in itself affords 
one of the best assurances to the Federal Government that the costs incurred are 
only those necessary for proper and efficient administration of the plan. 

Under the Social Security Act the States are allowed wide latitude in estab- 
lishing the kind of assistance programs best suited to individual State situations. 
Therefore State agencies should have considerable discretion in incurring costs 
that are necessary for the administration of the program. The Social Security 
Administration has formulated certain broad principles that govern State claims 
for Federal participation. Under these requirements, expenditures must be (a) 
essential to the efficient administration of the program, (b) reasonably related 
to the provision of financial assistance, (c) not chargeable to another program, 
and (d) permissible under State law. In establishing criteria and standards for 
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specific items of administrative costs common to all agencies of State Govern- 
ment, such as salaries, travel, contributions to employee benefit plans, and costs 
of services for other agencies, the underlying principle was to assure that the 
public assistance agency would not deviate from prevailing State practice. 


II. Total cost of administration 


The principal factor accounting for the increase in total cost of administration 
is the increase in average salary paid to public assistance workers, since 85 per- 
cent of all administrative expense is for services. Data on average earnings of 
State and local employees show that average salary of executives and social 
workers in public assistance agencies, $2,710 in 1950, was next to the lowest aver- 
uge paid any group in social work positions in all public and private agencies in 
the country. For the years 1951-53, data also show that the average earnings 
of public assistance employees paralleled in total and in the rate of increase the 
salaries of all State and local employees. 


Average monthly earnings of public assistance employees and of all State and local 
employees, 1951-53 


Full-time State and local 


Public employees 2 
Year assistance 
employees! 
All School Nonschool 


ers 248 270 290 256 


! Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, average for fiscal year. 
2 Department of Commerce. Data not available prior to May 1951. For 1951 average for May; for 1952 
and 1953, average for January. 


Most of the increases in salaries of the public-assistance staff which were 
authorized by State legislatures during the period 1946-53 were made to bring 
salaries into line with the increase in cost of living and thus to compensate for 
the shrinkage of the dollar. Adjusted for change in value of the dollar, adminis- 
trative cost of old-age assistance and aid to the blind, for example, increased only 
slightly in relation to the number of cases receiving assistance. Aid to the 
dependent children costs in relation to the number of cases, however, increased 
by about 17 percent over the 8-year period. 

It is not surprising that costs of carrying aid to dependent children cases on 
assistance rolls is higher than for the other programs and has increased during 
the past few years. . During this period the aid to dependent children cases have 
increasingly changed in character and composition. There is now a higher pro- 
portion of cases involving absence or disability of the father. States have there- 
fore increasingly emphasized the services and care necessary in investigating 
eligibility for aid to dependent children as the difficult problems of family rela- 
tionships and personal disability have become of greater public concern: Evi- 
dence of this concern was expressed in the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1950 requiring public-assistance agencies to give notice to law-enforcement offi- 
cials when aid to dependent children is furnished on behalf of children who have 
been deserted or abandoned by their parents. This and similar efforts by public- 
assistance agencies to conduct more frequent investigations in aid to dependent 
children cases to bring about reconciliation of parents or to seek out the absent 
parent and obtain support have added to the costs of administration. 


IIT. Variation among States in relative cost of administration 


The yardstick frequently used for comparing administrative costs among 
States is the percentage relationship between these costs and the total expendi- 
tures for assistance payments in the State. This percentage is not always valid 
for interstate comparison to establish whether administrative costs in a State 
are relatively high or low. In many businesses measurements of administrative 
or overhead costs are appropriately based upon percentage of gross volume of 
business done. In the public assistance programs, however, a great portion of 
staff effort and of administrative cost is related to the amount of business which 
the agency has not done, if “business” means an expenditure for assistance. If, 
‘as a result of careful investigation, an applicant is rejected as ineligible or a 
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grant is discontinued because the worker assisted the family in development 
of a resource or in obtaining employment, there is no assistance expenditure, 
but there is a proper administrative cost. This percentage relationship is also 
affected by the difference in the size of the average assistance paymerts among 
programe and States. The cost of investigation may be the same whether the 
assistance grant is $25 or $50. The percentage that the same salary of the 
welfare worker comprises of the assistance expenditures for the same number 
of cases in one instance would be twice as high as in the other instance. 

The same principle holds true in the use of the percentage between Federal 
funds for administration and for assistance payments. Furthermore, such per- 
centage is also affected by a change in the rate of Federal participation in assist- 
ance expenditures. For example, the McFarland amendment increased Federal 
participation in the entire calendar year 1953. The percent of Federal funds 
represented by administrative costs, however, went down, despite an increase 
in the actual amount spent for administration, merely because the amount of 
Federal funds for assistance was larger. 

A more proper basis for interstate comparisons of administrative costs is the 
cost per case month. It is derived by dividing total expenditures for adminis- 
tration for a year by the aggregate of the number of cases receiving assistance 
in each month of the year. While still imperfect this measure affords a better 
basis for interstate comparisons. The attached table shows the cost per case 
month for each State by program for 1953. The principal factors accounting 
for the variations noted in the cost per case month among States are differences 
in salary levels paid State and local office employees and the differences in size 
of staff in relation to caseloads. Salary differentials are explained by the factor 
that the programs are administered by the State and local governments and the 
salary scales are therefore determined by the States in relation to prevailing 
salaries for all State and local employees. 

Reasons for difference in relative size of staff and cost of administration among 
States.—The differences in size of staff as related to caseload are due to a num- 
ber of factors inherent in the very nature of the public assistance programs being 
administered by the States under individual State laws. These laws and the 
organizational patterns and policies established to administer them vary and 
necessarily result in different staffing of State and local agencies. Some of the 
factors which influence size of staff are: 

1. Eligibility requirements and methods and procedures for determining eligi- 
bility and amount of assistance, such as need, property and lien provisions, and 
relative responsibility to contribute support. 

2. Emphasis placed on frequency and scope of reinvestigations. 

3. Nature and scope of services to recipients in an endeavor to assist them in 
finding employment, in rehabilitation, and in making available medical services 
to enable them to achieve self-support. 

4. Extent of centralization and decentralization of administration as required 
by State law and which frequently reflects established State tradition. 

5. Limitations of funds in law and administrative appropriations. 

It is inevitable that these factors which lie in State law and organizational 
patterns will result in considerable variations in administrative costs among the 
States. However, the administration has devoted increasing attention and 
study to those processes which contribute to administrative and operational 
efficiency and has been working closely with State agencies both individually 
and in groups in areas of administrative management for the improvement of 
the program. 


EMPLOYEES IN INFORMATION FIELD 


Mr. Bussey. How many people do you have working in the so-called 
information field ? 

Miss Goopwin. One full-time employee. You are talking about the 
Bureau’s salaries and expense budget ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Truetson. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the information 
service, we have one information specialist. She does not devote her 
entire time to informational activities per se. She does engage in 
other activities in the Bureau. 
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A few years ago we found that this was an area to which the Bureau 
should be devoting more attention, and at that time we made arrange- 
ments to have the part-time services of a person in the area of infor- 
mational services. 


PUBLICATION, “PUBLIC SOCIAL WELFARE PERSONNEL” 


Mr. Bussey. Now, I have a letter that was written to one of the 
other Members of Congress by a State director of public welfare in 
regard to the publication entitled “Public Social Welfare Personnel,” 
and I quote from the letter : 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of Public Social Welfare Per- 
sonnel, which seems to me to be a great waste of paper. In my opinion, the 
entire information in this monstrosity could have been printed on approximately 
one-half the amount of paper. 

Now, what comment would you like to make in regard to that? 
This is a publication that has been put out jointly by the Bureau of 
Prblic Assistance and the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Roney. Mr. Chairman, I have taken occasion to make a little 
inquiry into that particular publication. The information T secured 
regarding it, in relation to its publication, is that in the first place it 
was in its inception at least considered a historical document in that 
it presents the results of a national research project that involved the 
participation of about 34,000 people employed in public welfare work 
over the country. It presents for the first time a comprehensive 
nationwide picture of the education, workload, and experience of 
people working in the public welfare field. 

It was considered that the information would be of interest and 
aid to public welfare administrators and persons interested in the 
welfare field. 

It is a one-time publication. The information contained in it is 
not gathered on a continuing basis. 

Now, as to its size, the information I received was to this effect: 
That since the data are to be used by persons of varying degrees of 
proficiency in handling statistical material, it was essential that they 
be presented in an easy-to-read, easy-to-spot, and easy-to-compare 
form. For this reason the tables are complete on one page, all of the 
tables are upright on the page, and in the same size type. 

All of these factors apparently led to the consideration of this 
particular format. 

A minimum number of free copies of it was ordered, 1,000 for each 
of the two cooperating agencies, as I understand it. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution was made on a limited basis to the State welfare 
agencies over the country, the schools of social work, and those who 
would be primarily interested. Other copies are on sale by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office beyond that original distribution. That is 
essentially the information I was able to gather on it. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I do not think this particular State director 
had any complaint about that, but he was complaining about the 
waste of paper and certainly this is unwieldy in size. It will not fit 
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into any ordinary filing cabinet or briefcase, and there is just all kinds 
of blank space on the vast. majority of the pages. 

Mrs. Wane May I make a comment on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. I would be glad if you would do so. 

Mrs. West. I had a part in the preparation of that publication, 
Mr. Chairman. 

There is a schematic presentation there. I reviewed it thoroughly 
before it was put out. 

We had several samples presented to us of the size of type to be 
used in the publication, which would make for easy reading. We 
selected this size, although we recognized that the size was somewhat 
unhandy, but we thought that if we had a smaller size people would 
be unable to read the tables readily. 

Mr. Bussey. I think from looking through the book the size of the 
type is perfectly legible, but there 1s a tremendous amount of waste- 
paper in it. 

Mrs. West. The size of it was set by what was needed for the 
largest tables in it. 

I think that there are some pages in it where you could have added 
another table on the page. Usually there is a table on one side pre- 
senting the public-assistance workers, and on the other side the case- 
workers. 

I examined it very carefully and I concluded that there were two 
tables that we might have combined on a single page. In other words, 
to fit the largest tables into this scheme of presentation we had to use 
this size paper. 

Mr. Bussey. You could take 1 table you have on 1 page and spread 
it over 2 ordinary size pages and still save a lot of paper, or in case of 
the few largest they could have been folded. 

Mrs. West. I think you would find that that would be awkward to 
use, and as for spreading it over 2 pages it would be inconvenient. 

Mr. Bussey. Personally I cannot think of anything more awkward 
to handle than a big book like this, and I am going to side, personally, 
with the criticism of this State director. 

Mr. Roney. It would be my observation that a pamphlet of that 
size will not be repeated under the same circumstances. 

Mr. Bussey. It is not unusual when members of the committee 
make criticism of this kind, but when one of your State directors of 
public welfare does it, I think it is high time that we take recogni- 
tion of it. 

Mrs. West. We do have also complimentary comments from State 
administrators, some of whom asked for additional copies of it. 

Mr. Focarry. We have about 53 State administrators? 

Mrs. West. Fifty-seven. 

Mr. Foearry. And there is one complaint out of 57. I was wonder- 
ing how the other 56 felt about it, if you know, Mr. Roney. 

r. Roney. I do not know. 

Mr. Foeartry. Did you inquire of them? 

Mr. Roney. No. 

Mr. Focarry. But you did not like it yourself? 

Mr. Ronny. The feeling I experienced when I saw it in the original 
when it was released, the reaction regarding its size was so far as its 
fitting into the files or a briefcase or notebooks was concerned. Now, 
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on the content of it, going back to my original statement, I think their 
objectives were adequately carried out. It provided information we 
had whieh was of interest, and which was valuable. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with that. He is not bringing that point up 
at all. There has been no criticism on that point that I know of. 

Mr. Foearry. What we have before us is 1 out of 57 who made a 
complaint. 

Mr. Roney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you received any complaints from any State 
directors about it? 

Mr. Roney. Not in letter form. I got comments when I was out in 
the regional offices relating to the size of it. 

Mrs. West. The Government Printing Office has sold upward of 
400 copies, for which people paid $1 a copy. 

Mr. Bussey. I am surprised they have not sold more. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR 1955 COMPARED WITH 1954 APPROPRATION 


Now, Miss Goodwin, you are asking this year for $1,200 million; is 
that right? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. In 1954 you had $1,340 million. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Then you made a request for a $58 million supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that ng epg is pending in conference? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there any difference between the amount allowed 
by the House and the amount allowed by the Senate ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir; the House report recommends a reduction 
of oie pe and the Senate report recommends the full amount re- 
quested. 

Mr. Fogarty. $58 million? 

Miss Goopwrn. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. So that would mean you would get $1,398 million; 
is that right? 

Mr. Truetson. May I speak on that, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 1954 


Mr. Truetson. In testifying before the Senate, we advised the 
Senate committee that the $58 milion based on the ‘most recent re- 
ports from the States would not be sufficient for this year, and that 
we would need $9 million additional, making a total of $67 million 
in addition to our regular appropriation of $1,340 million for this 
year. This would mean a total of $1,407 million for the year. 

We indicated to the Senate committee that with the $58 million 
being short, we would have to draw on next year’s appropriation, the 
1955 appropriation, for about $9 million to cover the deficit. 

When we testified before this committee on February 26 on the sup- 
plemental, we did not have all of the fourth quarter estimates from 
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the States, and, therefore, we did not indicate the additional needs 
of $9 million. 

Mr. Focarry. What has brought about the need for an additional 
$9 million? 

Mrs. West. The $9 million additional is based on the States’ actual 
expenditures for the first and second quarters of the year, plus their 
estimated expenditures for the third and fourth quarters, and this 
makes up the total of $1,407 million. 

It is possible that when all of the adjustments are made in the next 
fiscal year that the total amount representing the actual State expendi- 
tures for the year may not exceed our original estimate, but we have to 
pay money out to the States on the basis of the estimates supplied to us. 

r. Fogarry. How was this $9 million figure arrived at? 

Mrs. West. It represented the actual expenditure from Federal 
funds for the first and second quarters of the year which the States 
reported they spent. 

Mr. Focarry. For what reason does it take $9 million more than 
anticipated ? 

Mrs. West. For the third and fourth quarters of the year we added 
their estimates. It is possible that they may have estimated a little 
more than they will actually spend. 

Mr. Fogarry. For what reason did they estimate it would cost $9 
million more ? 

Mrs. West. I suppose, based on their best judgment as to what may 
happen in the programs. It may be due to a higher average monthly 
payment per recipient, and it may be due to more recipients, 

We are estimating for the country as a whole, and when the States 
send in their estimates of expenditures they are estimating for each 
of the individual States. I dare say that when we get figures as large 
as these figures there may be an honest difference of opinion and 
judgment as to what the payments might be and what the number of 
recipients might be. 

Miss Goopwin. Our estimates for the year are made in advance for 
the country as a whole. When we estimate for a supplemental we are 
dealing closely with the reports and estimates that the States make 
for the last quarter of the year, and they are closer to what their 
expenditures will be than we were when we made the first estimate. 

r. Fogarry. Could you give me a breakdown of this $9 million ? 

Mr. Truetson. I could do that in terms of the total of $1,407 million, 
by going back to what Mrs. West was saying as to what was the basis 
for the total figure, that we took the actual expenditures as reported by 
the States for the first two quarters. 

Mr. Fogarty. The first two quarters, that is July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, and December ? 

Mr. Truetson. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. The last 6 months of the last calendar year? 

Mr. Truetson. Yes, sir. For the first quarter, the Federal share of 
the State and local expenditures were, for assistance, $324,200,000, 
and for administration $20,900,000. 

For the second quarter the Federal share of the actual expenses for 
assistance was $323,800,000, and for administration, $21,500,000, and 
for the third and fourth quarters—— 

Mr. Focarry. We are dealing with the first and second quarters now. 
How do the actual expenditures compare with the original estimate? 
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Mr. Trurxson. I would say that they are pretty much in line with 
the original estimates but some increases have occurred in the last two 
quarters—the last. 6 months of this year. 

Mr. Focarry. This fiscal year? 

Mr. Truerson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What increases have occurred ? 

Mr. Truetson. After giving account to adjustments for prior 
periods there is a slight decrease in the third quarter; the assistance 
totals $323,100,000, and administration remains about the same, $21,- 
500,000 ; for the fourth quarter the Federal share goes up, $326,800,000 
for assistance, and for administration, $22,300,000. The administra- 
tions totals $86,200,000 and the assistance $1,297,900,000 exclusive of 
$22,900,000 in adjustments between grants advanced and actual ex- 
penditures for first 2 quarters and use of 1954 funds to cover some 
1953 requirements. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right; what is the reason for that rise? 
Mrs. West. Do you want to talk about the $9 million? 


REASON FOR INCREASED COSTS IN LAST QUARTER 1954 


Mr. Fogarty. Let us talk about the rise in this last quarter. That 
is where the rise occured, is it not? 

Mrs. West. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. What is the reason for that rise? 

Mrs. West. The States estimated a higher number of recipients in 
old-age assistance than we estimated in that period. 

Mr. Fogarry. Why ? 

Mrs. West. I do not see any justification for their estimate of a 
higher number 

Mr. Fogarry. Whiy do they estimate a higher number of recipients? 

Mrs. West. Well, I do not know, and the same thing is true in aid 
to dependent children, where they have estimated a larger increase 
than for old-age assistance. 

Mr. Focarry. How can we find out why there is an increase? 

Mrs. West. May I speak a little further on this point to show you 
how the figures came out ? 

Originally the estimate for 1954, for assistance payments was 
$891,600,000 for old-age assistance, and that was changed to $890,320,- 
525 on the basis of State estimates. 

On aid to dependent children (assistance payments) we estimated 
$314,800,000, whereas on the basis of the States’ expenditures for the 
first 2 quarters and their estimates for the last 2 quarters, the figure 
came to $322,067,587. 

On aid to the blind our estimates are practically the same. We 
estimated $33,500,000, and that was changed to $33,492,050. 

On aid to the permanently and totally disabled our estimate was 
467,400,000, whereas the revised estimate is $65,677,332. So, you see, 
the primary difference is in aid to dependent children. These figures 
do not give account to adjustment for prior periods. 

Miss Goopwin. We ask the States to justify their estimates each 
quarter. In general what they have estimated is there will be no 
basic change in the caseload trend, but they do not believe it will 
decrease as rapidly. 
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There will be some sporadic rises in different spots for example in 
the Southwest where they have had a drought situation. That has 
prevented some people from leaving the rolls. We have made every 
effort to have the States estimate their needs as accurately as it is 
humanly possible to do, and I think that their record in the last year 
or so is unusually good. We have, in many instances, found the States’ 
estimates within 1 percent of the actual expenditures. 

They may be a little off on the estimated caseload, or some of the 
details, or on the average payment per recipient, but in the net result 
they are coming very close to their expenditures, and we are assuming 
that will be true this quarter, although we ourselves do not see all the 
reasons why the expenditures should change as much as they have. 

You see that most of the increase is in the fourth quarter, that is, in 
terms of the estimates submitted, and in many instances the States 
have pointed out that they are basing this on what happened in the 
third quarter. 


REASON FOR INCREASE FOR AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. Fogarry. The largest increase will be in the category of aid to 
dependent children. What is the justification for that 

Miss Goopwin. It varies from place to place. I do not think that 
there is any one particular pattern that explains it. There is, for 
instance, the situation in the Southwest drought areas and there are 
local situations in many communities which will cause an increase in 
payments, and which the States expect may result in people not going 
off the rolls. 

ee Focarry. What are some of the reasons why they would not 

off? 
Mics Goovwin. I have tried to recall specific statements that we do 
not have with us. 

In many instances the States have said all they could really say was 
that based on what happened in January and February they believed 
their estimates for the third quarter had been too low. 

Mr. Foearry. Had been too low? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Why? 

Miss Goovwrin. It is very hard to identify these reasons. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not too difficult to identify why they went up; 
is it? 

Miss Goopwin. Well, it is difficult to do so from quarter to quarter ; 
yes, sir. We find that the States have great difficulty in explaining 
these changes to us. 

They can follow the trend, and they can explain it statistically, but 
they have difficulty in identifying what they believe specifically will 
cause a change in this short span of time. It is easier to make a long- 
range estimate than a short-range one. 

Mr. Foeartry. Now, your rate of expenditure for the fourth quarter 
in old-age assistance shows it to be about the same; does it? 

Mr. 'Trurtson. I do have a breakdown of the State estimates on 
assistance for the third quarter for old-age assistance. 

It is $224,100,000 for the third quarter, and for the fourth quarter 
$223,600,000. 
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DECREASE BECAUSE OF EXPIRATION OF THE M’FARLAND AMENDMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for a decrease this year of $119,- 
400,000 for old-age assistance; is that correct? 

Mr. Kewty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. The McFarland amendment expires this fall? 

Mr. Truetson. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the main reason for this decrease? 

Miss Goopwin. We anticipate that the decline which began in July 
1950 will continue if the economic situation is the same, and we expect 
that declines resulting from changes in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage will continue at Deeps a less rapid rate. 

Mrs. West. But your question is, I think, whether the decrease in 
old-age assistance is due primarily to the expiration of the McFar- 
land amendment; is that correct ? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mrs. West. Yes; it is due primarily to the expiration of the McFar- 
land amendment. 

Mr. Focarty. When the McFarland amendment expires, how will 
that affect the recipients of old-age assistance ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That will depend on what the States do about it. 
Tt might not affect the recipients at all if the States find an additional 
amount of money. 

Mrs. West. I do not think it would affect the number of recipients, 
but the average payment per recipient would be affected. 

Miss Goopw1n. Some States will undoubtedly be able to pay the full 
amount, but others will not be able to. It is very difficult for us to 
estimate at this time what they would be able to do. We have based 
this estimate on the assumption that the State agencies will make 
some reductions in the average payments, but probably not in the 
number of persons they give assistance to. They will make some 
compensation for the loss of Federal funds, but we frankly have great 
a in predicting at this time what the State governments 
will do. 

Mr. Focarry. But the chances are that the recipient is not going 
to get as much assistance ? 

Miss Goopwin. If the States are unable to pay the full amount. In 
some States they will be able to, and in other States they are more 
dependent on the Federal funds in order to maintain the level of 
assistance payments. 

Mr. Focarty. Did the Social Security Administration recommend 
the McFarland amendment originally ? 

Miss Goopwtn. I believe it was recommended by Congress itself. 
Mr. Fogarty. It was written in, was it not, on the Senate floor? 
Miss Goopwin. Yes. 


COST OF RENEWING M’FARLAND AMENDMENT 


Mr. Foearry. What would happen if legislation were passed renew- 
ing the McFarland amendment? 

Miss Goopwtn. In terms of the estimate? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Miss Goopwtn. The estimate would have to be revised, and it would 
involve, we think, roughly, $145 million more of Federal funds. 
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Mr. Fogarry. $145 million? 
Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


TIME OF PREPARATION OF ESTIMATES AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. You say on page 23 of your justifications that : 


The decrease of $177 million in 1955 over the States’ expenditures in 1954 
results primarily from the expiration of the 1952 amendments on September 30, 
1954. In old-age assistance and aid to dependent children, the decrease due to 
this factor will be augmented by a continuation of the decline in numbers of 
recipients that is due primarily to continued high employment and to the expan- 
sion of coverage and liberalization of benefits under the old-age and survivors 


insurance program. 


When was this paragraph written? 

Miss Goopwin. In August. 

Mr. Foearry. This paragraph was written in August of last year, 
is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. I think so. 

Mr. Truetson. May I speak to that, Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Truetson. The estimates were prepared in August. This justi- 
fication statement was prepared early in January. 

Mr. Focarry. In January of this year? 

Mr. Truetson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. In early January / 

Mr. Truretson. Yes. We worked on this congressional justification 
statement in December and the estimates were prepared last August. 

Mr. Foearty. The estimates were prepared 5 months before the 
justifications were written ? 

Mr. Truetson. In August we submitted our budget request and 
justifications to the Bureau of the Budget for consideration, based 
on assumptions that were issued 7 the Bureau of the Budget. The 
President's budget message was released in early January, and after 
the issuance of the President's message we prepared our justification 
to the Congress. 

Mr. Fogarty. But you are telling me now that the estimates were 
prepared in August, and the justifications were prepared in January, 
5 months later ¢ 

Mr. Truetson. Well, the figures were prepared in August. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is a common practice. I think it is not quite fair 
to say that the figures were justified in January. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think it is fair for me to say that the figures were 
arrived at in August, and the justifications written in January, 5 
months later. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, that is merely the form of presentation to this 
committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think I stated the case correctly. 


DATA ON EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


How many unemployed did we have in August? 
Miss Goopwin. I do not believe that we are competent to testify 
‘to that, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Foearry. Can you supply it for the record? 
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Also supply the number of unemployed we had in January of this 
year, and what the unemployment was the Ist of May. 

Mr. Bussey. Would the gentleman have any objection to putting 
the employment figures alongside ? 

Mr. Fogarty. No. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Number employed, unemployed, and in part-time employment, continental United 
States, for selected months 


| August 1953 | January 1954! | March 1954! 


68, 408, 000 59, 778, 000 60, 100, 000 
5S, 484, 000 57, 785, 000 58, 157, 000 
With a job but not at work...........-.....-.-.-_. 4, 924, 1, 993, 000 1, 943, 000 

1, 240, 3, 087, 000 3, 725, 000 
7 9, 034, 000 9, 573, 000 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 Includes those in part-time employment. 
3 Working less than 35 hours per week. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey. 


Miss Goopwin. I think we might say that our justifications are based 
on the continuation of the high employment. 


INCREASE IN PARTICIPATION BY THE STATES 


Mr. Focarry. On page 23 of the justifications you state: 


In aid to the blind, a slight increase in the number of recipients in anticipated, 
which will offset slightly the drop due to the decreased rate of Federal partici- 
pation beginning in the second quarter. In aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the estimated increase in the number of recipients, which more than 
offsets the drop due to the lower rate of Federal participation in assistance pay- 
ments, reflects the continued growth of this relatively new program. 

You mean by that that more of the States are participating in this 
program ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarry. How many States are not? 

Miss Goopwin. Ten. There are 41 operating at the present time, 
and 2 other States have passed legislation. Not all of the States are 
operating yet, but even if there are no more new State plans, the pro- 
grams are still in the developmental stage in a number of States. 

Mr. Fogarry. In the next paragraph it says: 

In the expectation that present high employment will prevail, it is estimated 
that the number of recipients of old-age assistance and of aid to dependent chil- 
dren will continue to decline in 1955, despite the continued growth in the aged 
and child population. 

This was written, as I understand it, in January ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it was in January that the President made 
the statement that if things did not get a lot better he was going to do 
something in March, So, apparently, after this was written, thin 

rot kind of bad fast, as far as unemployment is concerned, if the 
sident saw fit to make that statement in a news conference. 

Have you people any indications that things are getting better or 
— + jalan is going to pick up, and unemployment is going to go 

own 


Miss Goopwin. I think we should remind you that the programs 
with which we deal are not those which are most responsive to 
employment and They are largely the categories of 
people who are unemployable, so changes in the employment picture 
are not immediately reflected. The programs which would reflect 
these changes more directly are the general-assistance programs 
operated by the States, of course, and the unemployment-compensa- 
tion programs which take up the slack. Among the aged less than 5 
percent, I believe, are employed. Of course, in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled there are none, and in aid to dependent children 
there are some employed. 

Mr. Foearry. In the list of figures I asked you to get on unem- 
ployment would you also, if there are any figures available, put in 
the number of people who are partially employed ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. I do not know. We will have to explore that with 
another agency in order to get the figures. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have any idea how many eligible employees 
come into the labor market every year? 

Miss Goopwin. I would not be able to testify on that. I do not 
have that information. It is handled in a different department. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not know? 

Miss Goopwin. No. 


RECIPIENT AND EXPENDITURE STATISTICS FOR RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Focarry. Have you had any report from the State of Rhode 
Island in recent months, as far as public assistance is concerned ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. We have a report each month from Rhode Island. 

Mr. Fogarry. Then you could give me figures for the past 6 months? 

Mrs. Wesr. I have figures that would show January 1954 and 
December 1953, and January a year ago. Do you want recent figures 
on the number of recipients or the expenditures ? 

Mr. Focarry. I would like to have both. 

Mrs. West. In Rhode Island the number of recipients in January 
1954 was 8,814, and they received $492,973 from Federal, State, and 
local funds. This represented a decline in recipients of seven-tenths 
of 1 percent from December 1953, and a decline of 5.2 percent from 
January 1953. 

In aid to dependent children there were 10,548 recipients—children 
and needy adult caretakers—who got assistance in January 1954. 
This represented an increase of 1.2 percent from December 1953, and 
a decrease of 2.3 percent from January 1953. 

In aid to the blind there were 187 recipients with a total expenditure 
of $13,279. This represented a decrease in the number of recipients 
of 2.1 percent from December 1953, and was the same as in January 
1953. 

In aid to the permanently and totally disabled Rhode Island had 
1,022 recipients in January 1954 with an expenditure of $73,586 from 
Federal, State, and local funds. This represented an increase of 4 per- 
cent from December 1953 and an increase of 150.5 percent from Jan- 
uary 1953. 

Do you want the figures on general assistance also ? 

Mr. Focarry. No; that is sufficient. 
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STATES ABILITY TO COMPENSATE FOR LOSS OF FEBERAL FUNDS 


Now, you say on page 24 of the justifications: 


Some States may be able to compensate in full for the loss in Federal funds 
and thus maintain payments at the first quarter level. 

Do you have any idea what States will do that? 

Miss Goopwin. We do not have any idea at this time what they 
will do. Of course, the general assumption might be made that the 
States that have well above the national per capita income would be 
able to do so if they determined that was a wise course to follow. 

Mr. Focarry. You also say, “others may be able to make up part 
of the loss in Federal funds.” Do you have a list of the States that 
may be able to make up part of the loss in Federal funds? 

Miss Goopwin. No, sir; because the determination would be one 
that would be made by the State legislatures when they meet. 

Mr. Focarry. You also say, “and still others may not be able to 
provide any additional State and local funds.” Do you have a list 
of those States that will not be able to do that? 

Miss Goopw1n. We do have tables which show the per capita in- 
come for each State and the relative tax effort the States now make, 
and we can draw some conclusions from such tables and charts, but 
the action to be taken would have to be determined by the State 
legislatures. 

Mr. Truetson. It is difficult to estimate Federal requirements for 
1955 in view of our not knowing what the States will do if the Me- 
Farland amendment expires on September 30. It will depend on the 
State legislatures as to what they will do with respect to appropria- 
tions to compensate for the loss in Federal funds. Thus it is very 
difficult at this time to estimate requirements for 1955. 

In other words, if we were to ask the State agencies today what 
they would do in the event the McFarland amendment expires, it 
would be difficult for them to estimate. 


BUDGET EFFECT IF STATE FUNDS ARE UNDERESTIMATED 


Mr. Focarry. You say: 


If States make no replacement of Federal funds, average monthly payments 
per recipient, and the Federal share thereof, will drop by $5 in the adult 
eategories and by $3 per recipient in aid to dependent children. If, however, 
a State were to put up $2.50 additional in State funds per recipient in the adult 
eategories, it could receive $2.50 in matching Federal funds, provided no pay- 
ments exceeded the $50 matching maximum, and payments to recipients would 
not drop at all. 

If that happened, would that mean an increase in Federal funds? 

Mrs. West. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much would that amount to? 

Mrs. West. Let me see if I can give you an off-the-cuff answer to 
that, Mr. Fogarty. I think probably it would be better to submit 
it for the record. 

Mr. Focartry. All right, submit it for the record. 
Mrs. West. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ADDITIONAL FrpERAL FuNps Requrrep w STares Moke FRoM Srare AnD 
LocaL FuNps T'Han ESTIMATED IN BUDGET REQUEST 


The 1955 request for Federal funds is based on the assumption that when 
the McFarland amendment expires, the States will spend $1.25 more from State 
and local funds per recipient per month in the adult categories and 75 cents 
more per recipient of aid to dependent children. If, instead, the States spent 
$2.50 more in State and local funds per recipient per month in the adult cate- 
gories and $1.50 more per recipient per month in aid to dependent children, the 
additional cost to the Federal Government in matching funds for the fiscal year 
1955 would be about $23 million. 


EFFECT ON INDIVIDUAL PAYMENTS IF NO INCREASE LN STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Foearry. But if the States make no replacement of Federal 
funds it means a drop of $5 for every adult in this category ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And it means a drop of $3 in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, $3 per recipient ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 


Mr. Fogarry. Could you supply also, for the record, the cost-of- 
living index as of September 1952? 
Miss Goopwin. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index; yes. 
Mr. Foearry. And the cost-of-living index as of January 1953? 
Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarry. And alsoas of May 1, 1954? 
Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Truetson. Was that first date September 1952? 
Mr. Foegarry. Was not that the date when the McFarland amend- 
ment became effective ? 
Mr. Truetson. The McFarland amendment became effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1952. 
Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 
Mr. Bussey. Since the figures are available from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for each month, do you not think it would be a good 
‘idea to put them in for each month from October 1, 1952, to the latest 
month in 1954 for which they are available? 
Mr. Focarry. Yes. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Consumer price index, United States: All items, October 1952-—March 1954 
(1947-49=100) * 


Year and month 


All items 


November 

December__-_ 
1958 : 

January 


January 
February 
March__ 


1The CPI, formerly calculated on the base (1935-39=100), has been converted to the 
new base (1947-49100) in compliance with recommendations of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget, Office of Statistical Standards. Index series on the new base for all items, food 
and rent, are available for periods from 1918 to date; indexes for other groups from 
January 1947 toe date. Beginning January 1953 the index structure has been revised. 
(See February 1953 issue of the Monthly Labor Review.) 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE RECIPIENT 


Mr. Fogarry. You say on page 24 of the justifications: 


The average monthly payment per recipient is estimated at $47.88 for the 
country as a whole, with a wide range among the States. The variation among 
the States in average payments reflects differences in eligibility requirements, 
standards of assistance, and the amount of State and/or local funds appropri- 
ated for the program. 

What State is paying the lowest amount? 

Miss Goopw1in. The Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Fogarty. I mean among the States. 

Mrs. West. Mississippi, which pays $28.16 in old-age assistance. 
That was the average payment in January 1954. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the lowest; was there any State lower? 

Mrs. Wesr. Yes, Alabama has $25.90. 

Mr. Focarry. One of the columns on this table you have submitted 
is headed, “Average assistance payment, total Federal and State, 
June 1953.” It shows an average of $51.08. 

Mrs. West. The average you are reading from in the justification 
reflects the estimated declines that may occur as a result of the expira- 
tion of the McFarland amendment. 

Mr. Foaarry. I see. 

Mrs. West. There is an estimated decline when the McFarland 
amendment expires. 


|_| 
1952: 
1954: 
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AVERAGE PAYMENT IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. Forcarty. This table shows the State of Virginia has an aver- 
age of $26.74. 

Mrs. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that right? 

Mrs. West. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That is just about half the average. 

Mrs. West. Yes; I live in Virginia. 

Miss Goopwin. We have a chart that shows the average amount 
paid, arrayed from the largest to the smallest amount. 

Mr. Focarry. You live in Virginia? 

Mrs. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it that much cheaper to live in Virginia than it 
is in Rhode Island, where we are paying $58.23? 

Mrs. West. I dare say that there are places in Virginia where 
' is a great deal cheaper than it is in Arlington County, where I 

ive. 

Mr. Focarry, That does not answer my question. Do you think 
I could live in Virginia on less than half of what it would cost me 
to live in Rhode Island? 

Mrs. West. I would not be able to say. I have never lived in Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. Foearry. What can you buy for $26? 

Miss Goopwin. I think we should remind you that this is the aver- 
age amount of payment. The total amount that the recipient may 
have from all sources is more than that. 

Mr. Focarry. This is the average assistance payment in Virginia? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, but the recipient may Save something more 
than that in terms of other assets. That is the average assistance 
payment. 

fr. Focarry. The other assets a person in Rhode Island has would 
be in addition to the $59 assistance payment, too, would they not ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarry. How much a week is $26.74? 

Mrs. Wesr. About $6. 

Mr. Fogarty. About $6 a week? 

Mrs. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearty. What do you think it takes to just exist in Virginia, 
never mind living in comfortable quarters or anything like that? 

Miss Goopwin. The Virginia standard of assistance is not as low 
as the average would indicate. What they do have in Virginia is a 
very strict enforcement of relatives’ responsibility and very strict 
evaluation of various other kinds of income. 

Of course, every State determines what it considers to be the level 
at which it will maintain its assistance, and some States provide only 
the bare necessities. Other States provide a larger number of items 
of expenses, and sometimes on a more adequate basis. Some States, 
for example, provide for medical care for recipients of assistance, 
and others do not provide for medical care because it is available 
through some other source or because the State does not have the 
money for that item. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think $26.74 will meet the cost of the bare 
necessities of life in Virginia? 
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Miss Goopwin. If that is all a person had I would say it would be 
a rag slim living. 
r. Focarry. Suppose a person got $30, do you think $30 a month 

would be sufficient ? : 

Miss Goopwin. I would assume that a person living on $30 a month 
would have to have other assets. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you yourself could buy enough food, 
nothing but food, on $30? 

Miss Goopwin. No, I think you are correct. It is an average, how- 
ever. It does mean that half of the people have more than that. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the other half have less? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, have less in assistance payment. 

Mr. Foearry, That is right; that is what I am talking about, 
payments. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarry. How do they get by on that amount? 

Miss Goopwin. I think you should consult the State of Virginia 
on that because they have adopted their own standards of assistance. 

Mrs. West. That is the mean average, not the median average. 
There might be some very high payments in here and also some quite 
low payments where the payment supplements other income. 


RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Fogarty. Is this question of relative responsibility an issue 
that the State decides ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is not an easy thing to determine; is it? 

Miss Goopwin. It is a very difficult decision to make in the first. 
place as to what the State wishes to do about relative responsibility, 
and it is not at all easy to determine in individual cases. 

There are, of course, many factors that enter into determinin 
whether or not relatives are able to support. Financial responsibil- 
ity for their own children and other dependents may make it im- 

ossible for them to assist recipients. The States vary a great deal 
in what they require from relatives. Some of them do not make any 
demand at all on relatives, although they always take into account 
any contributions made to the recipients. There are some States that 
find a person ineligible for assistance when he has a son or daughter 
with income of a certain amount regardless of his willingness to 
provide for the individual. 

Mr. Foearry. I can see that it would be a very difficult decision 
to make. 

Miss Goopwrn. It is. 

Mr. Focarry. Has not that been responsible for some of the reports 
and complaints that we have had in the last 7 or 8 years about the 
ineligibility of some recipients? This question of relative respons- 
ibility has been a factor, hasn’t it ? 

Miss Goopwin. I am sure that the reasons for the complaints may 
be various ones. Sometimes we found some of the’ complaints about 
ineligibility were based on the assumption that the State should have 
a relative responsibility law, which it did not have, and on the number 
of people who would be ineligible if it had such a law. There is one 
notable instance of a great deal of publicity about ineligibility where 
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the people were not ineligible under the law as it was written in that 
State. It is a difficult question to determine. 

Mr. Focarry. It has been the basis for complaint in many States 
over the years? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. It is probably the most controver- 
sial subject in the program. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY IN DETERMINING ELIGIBILITY 


Mr. Fogarry. As far as determining eligibility of recipients is 
concerned that is strictly a State matter, is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

The State defines eligibility, establishes regulations and procedures, 
and it makes the determination in each case and supervises and reviews 
the determination. Our role is to be sure that the State plan as 
submitted meets the Federal requirements and that the procedures 
are reasonably calculaed to carry out the requirements and to test 
check to see that the results are reasonably accurate. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is it fair to say, then, that the fairness of the program 
depends largely on the State administration of it ¢ 

fiss Goopwin. These are State programs. 

Mr. Foearry. So, if there is a great amount of fraud in any par- 
ticular State you can follow it right back 9 times out of 10 to the 
administration in that particular State? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. It is the responsibility of a State 
agency first to make sure that there is proper administration through- 
out the State. 

Mr. Fogarry. And as far as ferreting out ineligibility of recipients 
is concerned, that takes time and personnel ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarry. You stated a while ago, I think, that New York and 
New Jersey have the requirement that every recipient be visited at 
least three times a year? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. The chances are that the recipients of old-age assist- 
ance or aid to dependent children in those States are pretty well 
policed, are they not? 

Miss Goopwin. I think that is correct. I think we should also say 
that there are States that have very complicated eligibility require- 
ments in that they are detailed requirements that require a great deal 
of investigation and checking, in contrast to some States that have 
somewhat fewer and simpler requirements. These latter States also 
have an average number of cases per worker that would raise the 

uestion as to whether they are able to keep up with the needs of 


e program. 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR PUERTO RICANS 


Mr. Bussey. Would the gentleman yield? While we are talking 
about New York and New Jersey, what are the State laws and rig et 


ments of New York and New Jersey with respect to the Puerto Rican 


population receiving public assistance / 
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Miss Goopwrn. I am not familiar with those in New Jersey. In 
New York, of course, the largest concentration of Puerto Ricans is 
in New York City. There is no residence requirement in New York 
State. They give assistance to people who are.in need who are within 
the borders of the State. 

They have in the city setup, I understand, some very constructive 
programs for Puerto Ricans, not only for the purpose of relieving 
need, which has been a very serious problem for the city of New York, 
but also to help prepare them for employment and to help them to 
move to other parts of the country. The public agency works with 
the private agencies in New York City on a rather extensive program. 

Mr, Bussey. The natives of Puerto Rico who come into the State 
of New York are treated just the same as someone from the State of 
Indiana or Ohio. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir; just the same as other citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. Bussey. There has been a great influx of Puerto Ricans in New 
York City particularly. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. I think it is New York City be- 
cause it is the receiving point. 

Mr. Bussey. These Puerto Ricans are continuing to come into the 
city of New York in large numbers, and they do not have to be there 
even 24 hours in order to receive assistance. 

Miss Goopwin. Well, they do not, so far as residence is concerned 
if the agency gets the application as quickly as that. If it is demon- 
strated that they are actually in need at that time and cannot take 
care of themselves they will receive assistance in New York. 

Mr. Busrry. Most of these people, I should think, would be in need 
or they would not be leaving Puerto Rico. 

Miss Goopwin. Many of them become needy because they generally 
work in occupations where earnings are low relative to living costs 
in New York City. That is one reason it is such a serious problem. 

There have been some efforts made, with which IT am not currently 
familiar, to divert some of the people coming in to New York City to 
other parts of the country. Puerto Rican representatives and repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Interior have been working on plans 
to get them more directly to other places in the country where em- 
ployment suitable to their skills is available. They are, by and large, 
very good agricultural workers. 

Mr. Busrry. Would you have any estimate as to what this par- 
ticular group of people cost the State of New York and the Federal 
Government with respect to public assistance ? 

Miss Goopwin. We do not have any current information. I am 
not sure whether we can get that from New York. I think it is very 
likely we can get some estimate. 

Mr. Bussey. If you can I think it would be interesting to include 
it in the hearings. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Truetson, Mr. Chairman, if we are unable to get that. informa- 
tion at the time the transcript is delivered, could we submit it later? 

Mr. Bussey. It is not that important, but I just thought if it were 
available it might go in the record. 

Mr. TRUELSON. ft may take a Jittle time. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


ASSISTANCE GRANTED TO PureRTO RIcANS IN New YorK City Unpber Four 
FEDERALLY AIDED PROGRAMS AND State RELIEF PROGRAM 


According to estimates supplies: by the New York State Departmeat of So- 
cial Welfare, there are approximately 450,000 Puerto Ricans in New York City, 
of whom 27,000 receive assistance, either under one of the four federally aided 
assistance programs or the State home relief program, financed from State and 
local funds. The total cost of assistance, estimated at $45 per month per per- 
son, is about $1,200,000 a month under all five programs combined. Information 
on the share of the cost met from Federal funds is not readily available. 


Mr. Bussey. That is all. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fogarry. How many States do not have a residence require- 
ment ? 

Miss Goopwin. I think there are only 2 or 3 that have no require- 
ment. 

Mr. Foearry. Is Rhode Island one of those States? 

Miss Goopwiy. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought Rhode Island was, and also New York and 
Tennessee. 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN OLD AGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. What changes have been recommended in the So- 
cial Security Act regarding the old-age assistance program ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. Are you speaking of legislation ¢ 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

Miss Goopwin. I believe all the changes are embodied in the bill 
H. R. 7200 and relate to changes in the method of determining the 
Federal share. 

Mr. Fogarry. It just relates to the method or formula of Federal 
financing ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is no change recommended for increasing the 
monthly allowances for the recipients ? 

Miss Goopwin. The change in the formula carries with it a change 
in the application of the Federal maximum, but there is no substan- 
tive change which would suggest that the Federal Government estab- 
lish the level which the States are going to maintain. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF M’FARLAND AMENDMENT 


Mr. Fogarry. Is there anything in this proposed — that 


would take the place of the McFarland amendment, so far as dollars 
and cents are concerned to the recipient ? 

Mr. TrampBurc. The extension is made of the McFarland amend- 
ment, Mr. Fogarty, until March 31, 1955. There is a carryover into 
the year when the State legislatures would be meeting. It is an 
extension for two more quarters beyond the quarter that is now in 
the present substantive law. . 

r. Fogarty. Do you think 3 months is enough time for the State 
legislatures to meet and take the necessary action ? 
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Mr. Trampure. I do not think I can say whether it is or not, posi- 
tively. However, there are other features, such as the variable grant 
part of it and the fact that no State was to lose beyond a 12-percent 
loss if the variable grant principle were to apply. In other words, 
it would give to those States with the least ability more help, and 
those which had more ability would get less help. 

In addition, there is the fact, Mr. Fogarty, that the proposed 
changes in the old-age and survivors insurance program would im- 
mediately and particularly over a period of 3 to 5 years, have the 
decided effect of reduction in the old-age assistance program, and 
would certainly aid materially where the loss of a breadwinner in a 
family with children is involved, by providing a replacement of in- 
come that would have been lost by the breadwinner. Therefore, those 
cases would not be coming to the assistance program for help. 

Mr. Foearry. That is provided, of course, you are looking ahead 
for 4 or 5 years and hoping that employment will increase. 

Mr. TrampBura. There would be an immediate dollar effect in help 
to the retired aged, who are already retired, plus the dependent 
widows with children, in the proposed legislation which is now in 
executive session in the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Foearry. You people did not make any recommendation for 
lowering the eligibility age from 65? 

Mr. Trampure. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is not desirable? 

Mr. Trampure. It is very costly at a level premium rate. I would 
say, again, it was a matter of studying the whole field, as to what 
has priority. Those priorities, as the Secretary and the Department 
saw the developing program, were picked. Subsequent drafting of 
legislation took place. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN FEDERAL FINANCING FORMULA 


Mr. Fogarty. Is this formula under the proposed legislation similar 
to the formula as proposed under the vocational-rehabilitation 
program ? 

Mr. Trampure. It is the Hill-Burton formula. 

Mr. Foearry. You have suggested changes in the formula for vo- 
eation-rehabilitation program grants to the States. Are these pro- 
posed formulas similar ? 

Mr. Trampure. Yes. They are similar in that the base from which 
you start is the average per capita income related to the Nation’s per 
capita income. 

Mr. Foearry. It is a matter of trying to get the States to assume 
more of the load? 

Mr. Trampure. Those that can, yes. But the variable-grants prin- 
ciple in the public-assistance proposal assists the States which have 
lower incomes. At least, that is the principle, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Foegarry. Mr. Larmon, have you encountered any opposition in 
the Congress to those proposed changes in the vocation-rehabilitation 
formula or any other changes in those formulas, either in the House 
or Senate ? 

Mr. Larmon. I have not been present, Mr. Fogarty, in the legis- 
lative hearings. I understand there is varying opinion in the Con- 
gress, naturally, depending on the individual. 
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Mr. Fogarty. The Department has not submitted any substitute for 
its original request in the Senate; has it? 

Mr. Larmon. There has not been any substitute of which I know, 
There has been conference with the committees. The degree to which 
the initiative was taken by the committee or by the Department I 
do not know. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there any substitute being prepared in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, for the original bill for 
these changes in grants under the vocational rehabilitation program ? 

Mr. Larmon. There is consideration in the Department in regard to 
the exact formula. It is not the formula in principle, but the ap- 
plication of the formula in degree. 

Mr. Forarry. That could be a considerable change, so far as ap- 
plication in degree is concerned, could it not, as to how it would affect 
the States ? 

Mr. Larmon. It could be some change, Mr. Fogarty, in my knowl- 
edge; but not in principle. 

fr. Foearry. The principle could be the same, but the degree of 
the application could change. 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. It might not change the principle, but it would have 
a lot to do, perhaps, with your getting a bill through the Senate. 

I was wondering if you have had any objections raised as to your 
program for ann security, so far as the formula is concerned. 

r. Trampure. You are confining it to the public assistance part 
of social security ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Right now, yes. 

Mr. Trampure. | cannot positively answer that, Mr. Fogarty, be- 
cause the bill has not come on for hearing. 

Mr. Fogarty. What hearing was held in the Ways and Means 
Committee recently ? 

Mr. Trampsurc. That is H. R. 7199, which has to do with old-age 
and survivors insurance as a part of the Social Security Act, title LI. 

Mr. Fogarry. They have not completed that? 

Mr. Trampvure. They are in executive session. 

Mr. Fogarty. They have completed their hearings and are now in 
executive session on that bill? 

Mr. Trampura. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. On this bill regarding the formula there have been 
no hearings? 

_ Mr. Tramepurc. There have been no hearings scheduled on that bill, 
sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What would be your position if no hearings are held 
and no bill comes out? 

Mr. Trampore. I connot answer that. I do not know what the 
Department’s position would be if that looks to be the possibility. 

r. Fogarty. They would not recommend an outright extension 
of the McFarland amendment ? 

Mr. Trambure. I could not answer that, sir, because I do not know. 
There is opportunity for a hearing. 

Mr. Focarry. I know. I was just wondering. The only reason 
I asked is that I was told by my colleague, Mr. Forand, of Rhode 
Island, yesterday that he has just introduced a bill to extend the 
McFarland amendment. 
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Mr. Trampure. I am not trying to evade your question, sir. 
Mr. Focarry. I know that. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 


Now, at the bottom of page 24, you say: 


Decrease in number of recipients. The estimated average number of recipients 
in 1955 is 2.2 percent fewer than was estimated for 1954. For the past 4 years 
the change in number of recipients has been as follows— 

Then you have a table showing, from December 1950 to October 1953, 
a decrease from 2,789,197 to 2,595,364. 

Is that downward trend because of the amendments in 1950 that 
made changes in the old-age and survivors insurance program ? 

Mr. Trampura. That is very definitely a contribution to the down- 
ward trend in the old-age assistance, and to some slight degree in aid 
to dependent children. 

Mr. Focarry. You mentioned awhile ago if the proposed legislation 
goes through for the old-age and survivors insurance program you 
would expect this continuing downward trend. 

Mr. Trampure. I would expect it to continue to go down. Where 
you supplement old-age and survivors insurance payments, where they 
are insufficient, with a few dollars of public assistance, the increased 
benefits provided in the bill, if passed, would, of course, eliminate those 
cases from the assistance program. 


PRINCIPAL CHANGE RECOMMENDED IN OASI PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearry. What is the principal increase you have recommended 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program ? 

Mr. Trampura. The one that would immediately affect the assist- 
ance program is a liberalization of the payment benefits. That would, 
on an average, I believe, amount to something like $6. Let me put it 
this way: Between $6 and $7 on the average. 

Mr. Focarry. A month? 

Mr. Trampurc. A month. That is per person. Again, that is the 
immediate effect. 

Mr. Fogarry. rare think that goes far enough? 

Mr. Trampure. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Focarry. You do? 

Mr. Trampure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You think that is sufficient ? 

Mr. Trampure. Yes, sir, I do, particularly coupled with the other 
recommendations in the bill that expand coverage. 

Mr. Foearry. I am talking about the payments. 

Mr. Trampura. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What would that bring the average to, if you add 
the $6 or $7? 

Mr. Trampure. The present average is around $50, but my state- 
ment in answer to your question is based upon the people who are now 
retiring. They are retiring at a higher benefit rate than those who 
retired earlier. As this system matures your average is going to grow 
and grow rapidly. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to me that everybody I talk to claims he 
cannot get along on what they get now; that it is just impossible. 
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Mr. Trampure. I think we have to go back to the basic proposition 
of what title Il was meant to be. It was meant to be a replacement 
program in part for the worker’s wages. It is a program on which 
a person can build his own retirement program as he chooses. 

So far as I understand—and I can be wrong and I will stand cor- 
rected if 1 am—it was never meant to replace 100 percent of income. 
It was a so-called floor of replacement for the aged, and an income 
maintenance program on the survivorship side, when the breadwinner 
died or was killed in a covered job. The expansion of coverage of 
the program to bring coverages as near total as you possibly can pro- 
vides the protection against intake in years to come in the public- 
assistance program. To the extent that they have this resource 
available to them they will not need to apply for public assistance, 
unless they have expenditures, of course, of a special nature. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. I agree with you that it was never meant to replace 
income. I do not think any pension system was ever meant to replace 
income. But I thought the intention was to provide enough that they 
could get by on, or could just about get by. 

Mr. Trampure. For a person who has had no savings or who has 
made no provision for a Sone or has nothing when he retires, other 
than this, I would say it would be very modest. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know the percentage of people who do not 
have a bank account in this country ¢ 

Mr. Trampurc. No, sir: Ido not. I think there would be resources 
of a home or a small cottage or furniture or some other provision you 
have made in the way of providing for old age. 

Many people I know, from an agricultural economy, consider the 
farm their resource in old age. Their share of income, whether it is a 
cash crop or a share crop, or on a percentage rental basis, has been their 
source of support in their old age. 

Mr. Focarry. Their income has gone down a little, has it not? 

Mr. Tramesure. I cannot answer positively. Some of them are 

oing up. 

Mr. Trampure. At the present price, whoever is raising pork is 
certainly having a very enjoyable season. 

Mr. Focarry. I was under the impression that you had an election 
out in Wisconsin awhile ago. 

Mr. TramBure. What was that, sir? 

Mr. Focarry. I was under the impression that you had a congres- 
sional election out in Wisconsin in a dairy section. 

Mr. TrampBure. Yes, sir; we did, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. The farmers out my way are backing the administra- 
tion on their support program. 

Mr. Trampure. I am not qualified to speak on the farm program. 

Mr. Foearry. I asked that question about bank accounts because 
because I do not know whether it was developed in this committee or 

not, but I either saw in the newspapers recently or heard someone tell 
us the percentage of people who did not have a bank account. I do 
not know whether it was 40 percent of the people or 60 percent of the 
people who had no bank account at all. The figure amazed me. 
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Mr. Trampure. If I may add to that, some of the old people get 
pretty peculiar. As you probably know, some of them will not put 
their savings, no matter how big or how meager, into a bank. They 
are constantly falling into the traps of these specialists in flimflamming 
people out of their money. It is a peculiarity of old age, I think. 

Mr. Foaarry. I have been told that the percentage of those has gone 
way down, since the accounts now are insured for $5,000 or $10,000. 

Mr. Trameure. I would think that that, plus the fact that the police 
departments all over the country have been hammering through the 
local press, “Do not keep large sums of money around your house. Do 
not tell people you do have money,” would have an effect. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. On the amount of the average monthly payment, as 
shown on page 25, went from $43.95 in 1950 to $50.84 in 1953. How- 
ever, from December 1952, to October 1953, there is a decrease of 6 
cents. What is the reason for that change? 

Mr. Trameure. That is very hard to say, Mr. Fogarty, as to what 
caused that. I would again feel that is somewhat attributable to the 
maturity of your old-age and survivors insurance program. As that 
program takes over its intended purpose it is going to have an effect 
upon the assistance program. 

It can be a lack of funds in the local counties and in the States, to 
pay up to 100 percent of need. 

Mr. Focarry. You say: 

The average monthly payment estimated for 1955, including 1 quarter at the 
higher level and 3 quarters at the lower level, is $47.88, a decrease of $2.77. 

Is oe mainly because of the expiration of the McFasland amend- 
ment 
Mr. TrameBure. That is correct. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. Focarry. Under the aid to dependent children program, it is 
estimated that in 1955 an average of 516,600 families will receive 
assistance in behalf of 1,383,500 children and 460,500 adults, who are 
caring for the children. That is the estimate for 1955. What were 
those figures in 1954? 

Mrs. West. 1,912,000 persons. 

Mr. Trampvure. Children and adults. 

Miss Goopwin. Total. 

Mrs. West. The children are 1,435,000, and 477,000 needy adult 
caretakers, 

Mr. Fogarry. Why do you estimate that reduction ? 

Mrs. West. The estimate was prepared last August and was based 
on trends as projected. 

Miss Goopwin. In both the old-age assistance and the aid to depend- 
ent children there has been quite a sharp decrease, beginning in July 
of 1950. The decline began a little later in aid to dependent children.. 

Mr. Foearry. Has that changed recently ? 

Miss Goopwin. It has not changed materially. The assumption. 
is that those declines will continue, but that they are leveling off. 
somewhat. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENT 


Mr. Fogarry. You show the average monthly payment per family 
has decreased 31 cents in the last 10 months. Is that for the same 
reason as was given for old-age assistance ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. What changes, if any, have been recommended in 
the proposed legislation, which would increase in any way the monthly 
allowance for aid to dependent children ¢ 

Miss Goopwix. The only legislative recommendations that have 
been submitted are in H. R. 7200. That has the same features for 
aid to dependent children that Mr. Tramburg just discussed, changing 
the formula to reflect the per capita income of the States. 

In the aid to dependent children the formula does not have the 
OASI growth factor, because the effect on aid to dependent children 
of OASI coverage is much smaller. 


AID TO THE BLIND 


Mr. Fogarty. Aid to the blind is still going up? 
Mr. Trampure. Very slowly. 

Mr. Foearry. You had a big increase in 1951. Now it shows an 
increase of 0.9 percent in the last 10 months, and 48 cents as an 
increase in the average payment for the last 10 months. 


AID TO PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 


How is the program for aid to permanently and totally disabled 
affected ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. The basic formula applies to all four categories. 
We have not estimated the same effect due to the cessation of the 
McFarland amendment in this new program, because this program has 
not yet built up to point at which you can make estimates easily. 
Many of the costs in this program are the kinds that cannot be reduced. 
The agency either makes the payment or it does not give assistance 
at all. The people are totally and permanently disabled, and you 
have to pay for the whole care or nothing. 

Mr. Fogarry. In 1955 there is a decrease of $2 in the average pay- 
ment. Why is there that decrease? 

Miss Goopwin. The McFarland amendment. 

Mr. Focarry. That applies to that extent; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, and assuming that the States take these actions. 

Mr. Fogarry. Assuming that the States take what actions? 

Miss Goopwry. Take the actions as we have roughly estimated. As 
we said before, it is impossible for us and it would be impossible for 
the States at this time to say specifically what they will do. 

Mr. Foearry. But if the States do not take any action, it is going 
to mean quite a change in this program ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You have no guaranty that the States are going to 
take any action? 

Miss Goopwin. No, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Ihave no further questions. "The committee will stand 
adjourned. 
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Grants TO States FOR MATERNAL AND Cuitp WELFARE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 

$28, 600, 000 | $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 

Unobligated balance, estimated —757, 236 | —1, 307, 686 |. _- 

ee 27, 812, 764 28, 692, 314 30, 000, 000 

Obligations by activities 

Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

1. Maternal and child health services................--------- $13, 299,919 | $11, 973, 644 $12, 300, 000 

2. Crippled children’s servioes. .....-.....--------------------- 11, 814, 776 10, 768, 713 10, 800, 000 

3. Child welfare services. -........-.--.------- <a 6, 388, 436 7, 022, 570 6, 900, 000 

Total payments to States__............--..- op cress ont ae 31, 503, 131 29, 764, 927 30, 000, 000 
Adjustment for payments to States from allotments of prior 


1 Obligations are incurred in year of allotment to States; payments are made from current and prior years 


allotments, 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


Analysis of expenditures 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of $5, 280, 071 $1, 000; ks 
Obligations incurred during the year..............--.-.----.--- 27, 8.2, 764 28, 62, 314 $30, 000, 000 
33, 122, 835 30, 059, 157 30, 000, 000 
Deduct: 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims aecount -_- 252, 861 
Unliquidated obligations, end of ne soc 
31, 503, 131 29, 764, 927 30, 000, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current autnorizations.-.............-.........--.-. 27, 842, 764 28, 692, 314 30, 000, 000 
Out of prior 3, 660, 367 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Obligations by activities 


| 1953 actual 
Appropriation or estimate ______- $1, 550,000 | $1, 525, 000 | $1, 525, 000 
Transferred from “Promotion and further development of | 
someone education, Office of Education,” pursuant to | } 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ___ 1,550,000 | — 1, 529, 300 1, 525, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. - 901 | , -|----- 
Total available for obligation _____ : a 1, 550, 901 | 1, 529, 300 0) 1, 525, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings__- — 20, 062 |--------- |- 
Obligations incurred... | 1,530,839 | 1,529,300} 825, 000 


| 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other Positions 


Average number of all employees-_--__._..-...---.-.-.-...--..- 217 
Average sala: ies and grades: 

General schedule grades: | 
GS-8.3 

01 Personal services: | } 
Other positions - 6, 954 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base..__.___.- «| 4, 588 
Payment above basic rates... gal 1, 675 
02 Travel. 107, 738 | 
03 Transporca ion of ‘things__ 1, 623 
04 Communication services 17, 069 
05 Rents and utility services... ___- 197 | 
06 Printing and reproduction 131, 686 
07 Other conti actual services ‘ 1,040 
Services performed by other agencies... = 9, 956 
| 08 Supplies and materials_....._.........._.-..-.-- 9, 171 
@ Equipment. ...............- 807 
15 Taxes and assessmeats___. 1, 543 


Obligations incurred , 530, 839 


Description | 1953 actual 

1. Development of State and local health services for children $535, $59 | $542, 24 2 $548, 319 
2. Development of State and local social services for children 321, 365 | 68 | 312, 812 
3. Research in child life and services for children____._-__- 221, 853 | 27, 607 | 230, 196 

4. Dissemination of information for and others work- 
ing with children__.._.___- 266, 342 | 265,115 | 252, 048 
185, 410 185, 719 180, 725 
1, 530, 839 1, 529, 300 525, 000 


| 
1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


229 224 

1 

214 208 

$5, 800 $5, 40 
GS-8.3 GS-84 
$1, 235, 833 $1, 230, 842 
7, 240 7, 240 

5, 097 5, O88 

1, 450 1, 450 

1, 249, 620 | 1, 244, 620 
110,000 | 110, 000 
1, 538 1, 538 

21, 050 21,750 
400 

127, 000 127, 000 
2, 100 2, 100 

5, 992 5, 992 

9, 300 9, 300 
800 300 

1, 500 1, 500 

1, 529, 300 1, 525, 000 


45836—54—pt. 1——-25 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $154, 375 $117, 250 $143, 016 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 530, 839 1, 525, 000 


1, 685, 214 f 1, 668, 016 
4, 492 


117, 250 143, 016 165, 382 


Deduct: 


Total 1, 562, 571 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 1, 417, 443 1, 330, 000 1, 385, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 145, 128 110, 000 115, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. We have before 
the committee for consideration this morning the appropriation re- 
quest for salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau, and grants 
to States for maternal and child welfare. We welcome you back to 
our committee this morning, Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Exror. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bussey. We will insert your prepared general statement in the 
record at this point, Dr. Eliot, and then we will begin our interrogation. 


I wish to present the estimates for the work of the Children’s Bureau for the 
fiscal year 1955 and to explain the Bureau’s current program to the committee. 

First, | would like to report briefly to you on recent trends in the birth rate and 
child population in this country. These have an important bearing on our budget 
estimate. They form the backdrop of our efforts to serve children. 

During the first three quarters of 1953, the number of births were higher than 
in the similar period of 1952. If this increase continues in the rest of the year, 
there will be about 4 million births in 1953, an all-time record. 

Because of high birth rates and reduction in infant mortality the United States 
has more children than ever before in history. In 1953 the Nation had 52 million 
children under 18 years of age, 12 million more than in 1940. Between 1950 and 
1953, children under 18 years of age increased twice as fast as the total population. 

The number of very young children, especially, has shown a sepctacular rise. 
There were 65 percent more children under 5 years old in 1953 than in 1940. 
Already unprecedented claims are being made on the Nation’s health and welfare 
services for preschool and school-age children. By 1960, when these children 
have grown older the child population 10 to 17 years old will be 35 percent larger 
than in 1953. The Nation’s services for preadolescent and teen-agers will have 
to face demands coming from many more children. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The amount for salaries and expenses in the 1955 estimate of the Children’s 
Bureau is the same as for the current fiscal vear, namely $1,525,000. 

This amount provides for all activities of the Bureau in connection with the two 
laws under which the Bureau operates. These two laws are: 

Basic act of 1912.—The Children’s Bureau is a statutory bureau established in 
1912 under this act. The Congress gave the Bureau broad responsibilities to 
investigate and report “upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
childlife among all classes of our ;eople.’’ Under this law, the Bureau studies 
many types of conditions affecting the lives of children; provides data and informa- 
tion; makes recommendations to improve practices in child health and child- 
Welfare programs; helps to establish standards for the care of children; and gives 
advice and consultation based on such data and standards, as requested, to public 
and voluntary agencies and institutions, and to civie organizations. 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years... 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 
| 
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The Bureau makes available standards and other guide materials that can be 
used by the State agencies administering the maternal and child-welfare provisions 
of the Social Security Act. The research staff of the Bureau assists such State 
agencies in making research studies of their service programs. 

Social Security Act (title V, pts. 1, 2, and 3)—The Children’s Bureau has 
responsibility for administering grants to States to extend and improve, especially 
in rural areas, maternal and child health, crippled children’s and child-welfare 
services. 

As the child population has increased, the demands on the resources of the 
Bureau have likewise increased. At the same time, the Children’s Bureau staff 
has been decreasing. In 7 years, the staff of the Bureau has been cut by over 32 
percent, from 339 in 1947 to 229 in 1954. 

The 1955 estimate provides for 224 positions. Even though the amount 
of money requested for 1955 is the same as appropriated for 1954, this further 
reduction of five positions will be necessary. This is because the Bureau must 
continue to absorb increased costs, including in 1955 mandatory within-grade 
increases and penalty mail costs. 


PRESENT STAFF OF THE BUREAU 


The Children’s Bureau has 229 positions, plus 19 positions financed by ! State 
Department funds. Of the 229 positions, 66 are in the 9 regional offices and 163 
in the Washington office. 

The present staff of the Bureau serves the 53 States and Territories in eonnec- 
tion with the Social Security Act activities; undertakes research in childlife: 
develops standards and guides to practice; analyzes statistical data from States 
and community agencies; prepares and distributes bulletins for parents, and 
technical reports; and cooperates with the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth, with other Federal agencies and with national voluntary 
organizations on matters related to children and vouth. 

The regional staff is stationed in the nine regional offices of the Department. 
The usual regional team of the Bureau in ludes a child-welfare repreventati.e, a 
regional medical director, a pediatric nurse, a medical social worker, a nutritionist, 
and. an administrative-methods consultant. Because of shortage of staff the New 
York and Boston regions must be served by a single team except that there are 
2 child-welfare representatives, 1 for each region. However, because of personnel 
shortages 3 nutritionists and 6 medical social workers and administrative methods 
consultants are attached to regional offices but in most cases must serve more than 
lregion. This decreases the efficiency of the teamwork. 

The regional child-welfare representatives work with State public welfare agen- 
cies on the development of their child-welfare programs, and are delegated the 
responsibility, by the Chief, to approve State child-welfare plans. This staff 
also provide consultation to other public and voluntary agencies, State and local, 
that are concerned with some aspect of child welfare, such as adoption, institu- 
tional care, or training schools for delinquent youth. They alvo assist or collabo- 
rate with citizen groups, schools of social work, and other organizations concerned 
with child welfare. Eleven child-welfare representatives serve the 53 States and 
Territories. 

The regional health services staff work with State health departments and 
State crippled children’s agencies on the development of their maternal and child 
health, and crippled children’s programs. The regional medical directors are 
given responsibility, by the Chief, to approve State plans for both the maternal 
and child health, and the crippled children’s programs. The health staff collab- 
orate with other regional workers concerned with education, welfare, vocational 
rehabilitation, hospitals, and nursing, and with voluntary agencies and organiza- 
tions operating in maternity and child-health activities or in a great variety of 
fields helping crippled or handicapped children; and with universities and other 
training agencies. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Investigating and reporting upon matters pertaining to the welfa-e of children 
is a basie responsibility of the Children’s Bureau under the act of 1912. This 
responsibility is carried out through four main types of activities: (1) Conduet- 
ing studies of child health and welfare conditions and services, alone or in coopera- 
tion with State and voluntary organizations; (2) promoting research through the 


1 Effective August 1, 1953, the technical assistance program was transferred from the Department of State 
to the Foreign Operations Administration (President’s Reorganizaticn Plan No. 7 of 1952), 
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formulation of problems for study and the provision of research consultation; 
(3) collecting and analyzing State and national statistics on child health and wel- 
fare; and (4) reporting on research related to childlife currently under way in the 
United States and on research findings useful to parents and professional workers. 

In research, the Bureau’s present emphasis is upon evaluation of child health 
and welfare programs and practices and upon analysis of costs. It is generally 
agreed that attention must be directed to determining the caliber of the health 
and welfare services now provided for children, their effectiveness in meeting 
children’s needs, and the cost of staffing and conducting these services. Evalua- 
tive studies and cost studies are mutually supportive, their joint aim being to 
discover the least costly way of giving the best service to children. 

Such studies can be carried on only if many knotty problems in research methods 
are solved. In its research activities, the Bureau is giving chief attention at the 
present time to these methodological problems. This is on the assumption that 
when sound ways of conducting evaluative and cost studies are devised, the neces- 
sary large-scale investigations will be financed and conducted by many different 
organizations, including the Bureau itself as appropriate. 

= illustration of the Bureau’s work along these lines, I wish to cite three current 
studies: 

1. The Bureau is now conducting a nationwide statistical survey of State train- 
ing schools for delinquent youth. This study will give information on the organ- 
ization and facilities of the schools, the characteristics of the children resident in 
them, and the qualifications of the staff. It will thus provide a base from which 
more detailed investigations of the efficacy of the schools can proceed. 

2. Through a local pilot study, the Bureau is attempting to devise research 
methods for determining the most favorable age for the placement of infants in 
adoptive homes. Involved in this is the development of scientific instruments 
for evaluating foster and adoptive homes and for measuring infants’ progress in 
them. If such evaluative instruments can be constructed, they can be used not 
only in this study but in many others concerned with the effectiveness of child- 
welfare services. 

3. The Bureau is engaged in several studies with the aim of arriving at methods 
of determining unit costs in the care of children in foster homes and in treatment 
services for crippled children. It.is our expectation that such methods would be 
widely used by social and health agencies in budgeting and program planning. 
More important, they could be used in combination with evaluative measures to 
determine how funds for child-health and welfare services should best be spent. 


EMPHASIS ON PROBLEMS OF FOUR GROUPS OF CHILDREN 


The Children’s Bureau has been studying its work, activity by activity, with 
a view to using its reduced staff and funds for increasing the Bureau’s effectiveness 
in behalf of children. Four groups of children who are particularly disadvantaged 
are giving the Bureau great concern at this time. hey are: (1) Delinquent 
children and youth, (2) children of migrant agricultural workers, (3) mentally 
retarded children, and (4) children involved in black market in babies. 

The Bureau plans to give special emphasis in its work during 1954 and 1955 to 
the problems of these four groups of children. Even though it will not be possible 
to withdraw staff from continuing essential services for full-time assignment for 
this, the staff of the Bureau will, to the extent possible, focus attention on services 
for these four groups of children, 


1. DELINQUENT CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


I am sure that all of you have been hearing much about the reported increase 
in juvenile delinquency. The estimated number of children brought to the 
attention of juvenile courts because of alleged delinquent behavior increased 
29 percent between 1948 and 1952. This estimate is based on figures reported 
voluntarily to the Children’s Bureau by 341 juvenile courts. 

In the same period, 1948-52, the number of boys and girls in this age group from 
10 to 17 increased only 6 percent. In other words, the percentage increase in 
juvenile delinquency was almost five times as great as the percentage increase in 
child population. 

Less densely populated areas of the country seem to be experiencing even 
sharper increases / 29 percent. The courts serving jursidictions of less than 
100,000 population showed a combined increase of 41 percent. It is clear from 
this that the increase in juvenile delinquency is not just a big city problem, 
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A much greater number of children are dealt with by the police for misbehavior 
than are referred to courts. In 1952 probably more than 1 million children 
came to the attention of the police. his group included many who were re- 
ferred to the juvenile courts. 

This country has only 174 detention homes. Yet there are more than 2,500 
juvenile courts with the power to detain children. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that an estimated 100,000 children were held in jails each year. 

For almost 2 years, the Bureau has given major attention to the problems of 
delinquent children with the hope of focusing public attention on their problems 
and stimulating State and local action. Several voluntary organizations and 
foundations have cooperated in supporting an independent, privatel y financed 
special juvenile delinquency project. With the help of this project, the Bureau 
has been conducting a program aimed at the stimulation of State and local action 
for the improvement of services for delinquent youth. 

More than 300 experts have given advice and assistance to the Bureau through 
a series of conferences on various phases of the problem, including juvenile courts 
and probation, training schools for delinquent youth, juvenile police services, 
facilities for training workers, and State legislation. 

Work with 100 national voluntary organizations and with Federal, State, 
and local public and voluntary agencies and organizations will continue. The 
concern among citizens in many communities will no doubt be increased as the 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, which is currently investigating 
juvenile delinquency, conducts hearings in different parts of the country. 

In addition to the special project for promoting services for juvenile delinquents, 
the Children’s Bureau regularly provides information, develops principles and 
standards, conducts research studies, and gives technical consultation and ad- 
visory services in the field of juvenile delinquency, including prevention as well 
as treatment. The Bureau’s activities in this field relate also to community 
welfare and health services in behalf of children who are delinquent or in danger 
of becoming delinquent; detention care, juvenile court, and probation services; 
institutional provisions for delinquent youth such as training schools; and com- 
munity services for children returned to their homes or to other types of placement 
after care in such institutions. 


2. CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICUITURAL WORKERS 


The children of migrant agricultural workers have been on the conscience of 
thoughtful citizens for a long time. These are probably the most disadvantaged 
children in our population. Because they belong to the very low income group, 
decent housing, good food, and medical care are out of their reach. In addition, 
they do not receive the preventive services which some other children do. 

Migrant children may be excluded from well-baby clinics, or pregnant mothers 
from maternity services. Schools may be closed to them, and so even those school 
health services that are available and school-lunch programs are not theirs. Be- 
cause they are not residents of any State, they may not be eligible for aid to 
dependent children. The rural areas, in which they live, are likely to be ill supplied 
with community health and welfare services. Even those which exist are fre- 
quently not open to migrants. 

Studies have constantly shown that migrant children have more health problems 
than other children and are behind the average in school. 

Many States and localities are’ interested in their migrant problem and are 
willing to do their share, provided the communities from which the migrants come 
and to which thev go will do theirs also. The Children’s Bureau, working with 
the Office of Education and the Public Health Service, is proposing an east coast 
project, the core of which is help to the States along the east coast migratory 
stream to pool their plans and coordinate their services. 

The first step in carrving out this proposal will be a meeting of the public and 
voluntary agencies from the various States involved. Such a meeting is planned 
for the spring of 1954 and is expected to provide an opportunity for cooperative 
interstate planning in health, education, and welfare for these migrant children. 

The State and Territorial Health Officers Association at its annual meeting 
passed a resolution favoring such regional activities. 

The proposed project, subject of course to State interest and desire, would 
involve, first, finding the children in the home State (Florida) who will migrate, 
giving them physical examinations and necessary immunizations, and whatever 
eare is possible, and providing them with health records; and second, continuing 
to keep in touch with them in the States along the route and to provide necessary 
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health measures. Similarly, schools would develop interchangeable records and 
curricula so that a child coming into a community could be quickly and properly 
placed in school and take advantage of even the brief period he may be there. 
Child welfare agencies would be encouraged to provide the social services needed 
for the care and protection of children. 

In essence, the project will aim toward helping the States, which demand and 
need the work of these families, to recognize them as their responsibility and 
extend to them the services provided for their residential labor force. 


3. MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


Currently there is renewed, widespread interest in helping mentally retarded 
children—in improving their opportunities and helping them to learn how to 
maintain themselves. The exact number of mentally retarded children is not 
known. It is estimated that about 1 person per 100 is mentally defective and 
that about 750,000 children of school age are of low intelligence. As the birth 
rate goes up, the number of such children increases. At the same time, the grow- 
ing complexity of our society makes their social and vocational adjustment ever 
more difficult. 

In view of this situation, the Children’s Bureau is hearing more and more 
about the problems that these children present—to parents, doctors and nurses, 
social workers—to all who are concerned about their health and welfare, as well 
as to themselves. The number of parent groups concerned about this special 
group of children is increasing. Educators, of course, have given much attention 
to these children’s needs, but the problem is not only one of schooling. 

Each year the Children’s Bureau receives many requests for information and 
help regarding mentally retarded children. Many of these inquiries are from 
parents themselves. 

One of the most serious problems is the lack of services and facilities for this 
group of children. Although for some children institutional placement is the 
best solution, it is now thought that many of these children could develop best 
at home if the community could provide educational, health, and welfare services 
for meeting the needs of these children. 

The Bureau has already given considerable attention to how it might increase 
its effectiveness in behalf of mentally retarded children. Material is being col- 
lected about the needs of these children, and the activities and resources of various 
public and private organizations concerned with these children. Pamphlets 
for parents produced by different groups are being reviewed. This work will go 
forward in 1954. 

In 1955, the Bureau is hoping to set up within its existing resources a special 
project for the promotion of the health and welfare of mentally retarded children. 
In this, the cooperation of various Federal and voluntary agencies will be enlisted. 


4. BLACK MARKET IN BABIES 


One of the difficult problems that community agencies and juvenile courts 
face is the young unmarried mother. The difficulty of the problem arises not 
only from attempting to give a propriate treatment to these young mothers but 
because of the child. A new life has or is about to come into existence and under 
circumstances that, to say the least, are not propitious in terms of his emotional, 
phvsical, and social growth. 

The mother herself is usually disturbed. She is often very young. About 
32,000 of the 142,000 children born out of wedlock in 1950 were born to un- 
married mothers 17 years of age or younger. These young mothers are often 
entirely depende»t on the community to help them plan for themselves, and 
their babies, and to find a way to take their places in the community. 

The plan for the baby is equally important. Too many of these babies get 
into the black market, the vicious undercover practice of selling a baby to a 
man and wife, unable to have a child of their own, but impatient to adopt one. 

The extent of the problem of the black market in babies is not known and is 
extremely difficult to ascertain. But the very fact that this practice can exist at 
all in this country is of grave concern to many people. . 

For many years the Children’s Bureau has worked with the States in improving 
services to unmarried mothers and services for the placement of children including 
adoptive placement. Because of the seriousness of the black market in babies, 
the Bureau plans to give major emphasis to planning and carrying out steps for 
=, the cooperation of various groups in reducing or eliminating the black 
market. 
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This will involve seeking advice from legal, medical, social work, and other 
professional groups as well as from adoptive parents and law-enforcement agen- 
cies. The first step will obviously need to be to bring together the facts, drawing 
on the experience of all groups concerned with the practice of the olack market, 
especially those in local communities. It is hoped that a beginning can be made 
on consultation with the professional groups in 1954 and that the work will be 
developed more fully in 1955, 


GRANTS TO STATES 


The amount requested for grants to States for maternal and child health serv- 
ices, crippled children’s and child welfare services is the same as that appropriated 
for the current fiscal year, namely $30 million. Of this $12,300,000 will be for 
maternal and child health services, $10,800,000 for crippled children’s services and 
$6,900,000 for child welfare services. 


SERVICES PROVIDED UNDER THE MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM 


In 1952, there was in general an increase in the health services for mothers and 
children carried out by State and local health agencies utilizing in part the Federal 
funds granted under this program. Prenatal clinics were attended by 181,000 
expectant mothers. About 436,000 infants and 578,000 preschool children 
attended well-child clinies. About 2.5 million children were inspected for dental 
defects. Approximately 3.6 million immunizations against smallpox and 
diphtheria were given. 

State health departments have used their funds with great imagination and 
insight. Let me give you an example. 

As infant mortality has declined and as the leading causes of death in infancy 
have changed, the health departments have increased their services to infants in 
the neonatal period, particularly those for prematurely born infants. The majority 
of the States are now assisting hospitals in improving their maternity and newborn 
infant services and facilities. They are loaning incubators to hospitals and local 
health departments. They are enabling nurses and physicians to receive additional 
training in the care of newborn and premature infants. Some are making special 
studies of prematurity. 

In many other types of activities, the States are emphasizing the importance 
of saving the lives of prematurely born infants. The medical and hospital care 
programs for premature infants which 16 States have developed are of particular 
interest. 

As a result of all these activities, greater attention is again being given to 
prenatal care, particularly for mothers with complications of pregnancy, in an 
effort to reduce the incidence of premature birth. A number of health departments 
are now studying the problems of fetal deaths as well. 

Much progress has been made in the provision of health services for school-age 
children. Less effort is now being expended on the wholesale medical inspections 
which not so long ago constituted this program. Many communities have 
broken away from tradition in school health services to a healthy degree. Empha- 
sis is now on appropriate screening methods, especially for hearing and vision, 
on teacher observation and public health nurse consultation, on health education 
upon using the skills of the physician for examining selected children or those in 
a few selected grades, and for consultation, and upon getting the necessary remedial 
care where indicated. There is less emphasis today on whether it is properly the 
school’s program or the health department’s and more emphasis on the eom- 
munity’s program for children, bringing together the public and private resources 
of the community. 


SERVICES PROVIDED UNDER THE CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


In 1952, under the State crippled children’s programs, 191,000 children received 
care in clinics, 41,000 by a physician, principally in the doctor’s office or at home, 
43,000 in hospitals, and about 5,000 in convalescent homes. In all, 238,000 
children were given one or more of these four kinds of care. 

During the first few years of the Social Security Act, the crippled children’s 
program was virtually synonymous with orthopedics. But the crippled children’s 
program is today more inclusive than orthopedics or plastic surgery. As the 
programs have broadened, the proportion of children cared for with orthopedic 
conditions has declined. During 1952, about one-half of the 238,000 children 
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receiving physicians’ services in the crippled children’s program had orthopedic 
diagnoses. he other half includes those having cerebral palsy, ear conditions, 
rheumatic fever, cleft palate and other conditions requiring plastic surgery, eye 
conditions, epilepsy, and various neuromuscular conditions. The greatest 
relative increases in the past few years has been in the number of children with 
eye conditions, and children who have epilepsy. 

Services for children with other than orthopedic handicaps are being provided 
for the most part in demonstration programs which have a sharply limited geo- 
graphic basis. The orthopedically crippled are not the most numerous among 
children who are handicapped. Yet about one-half of the children who receive 
physicians’ services are orthopedically handicapped. It is usually estimated that 
children who have rheumatic fever are as numerous, and there are more who have 
serious hearing or visual impairment. Twenty-eight States have rheumatic- 
fever programs, for the most part demonstrations, which together provide services 
for only about 10,000 children a year. Services for children with other less 
visible handicaps are just as limited or moreso. Yet they may be just as crippling 
as the more obvious orthopedic handicap. The job that lies before us is the trans- 
lation of these well-established demonstration programs into service programs with 
the same geographic coverage as the peahanadle services. 

One of the great contributions the crippled children’s program has made to 
medicine and public heaith is the team concept in the professional care of children, 
particularly those who have long-term handicapping conditions. The recognition 
of the essential contribution made, not only by the physicians, but by the nurse, 
the medical social worker, the nutritionist, physical and occupational therapist, 
constitute a landmark in interprofessional relationships. This approach is now 
being generally used in many rehabilitation programs. 


SERVICES PROVIDED UNDER CHILD WELFARE SERVICES PROGRAM 


More than a quarter million (264,000) children were receiving case work serv- 
ices under the child welfare programs in State and local public welfare agencies 
on June 30, 1953. Forty percent of the 264,000 children were living in the homes 
of parents or other relatives, 43 percent in foster family homes, and 17 percent were 
living in a variety of institutions such as institutions for dependent children, 
training schools for delinquent youth, or maternity homes. 

Between June 30, 1946, and June 30, 1953, there was an increase of 33 percent 
in the total number of counties which had the services of a full-time public child 
welfare worker. By June 1953, 52 percent of the 3,187 counties of the United 
States and its Territories had such services. When this is broken down by rural 
and urban counties, it is found that 48 percent of the 2,489 rural counties ' and 
68 percent of the 698 urban counties had such services. However, the increase in 
the number of rural counties with the services of a full-time public child welfare 
worker—41 percent—was much greater in this 7-year period than the increase in 
in the number of urban counties so served—17 percent. 

In closing, may I stress that the amounts which Congress appropriates for 
health and welfare services for children do much to protect and safeguard the 
well-being of hundreds of thousands of children every year in this country. 


EFFECT ON PROGRAM OF INCREASE IN CHILD POPULATION 


Mr. Bussey. Now, would you tell the committee the effects 
fiscalwise, so far as this a propa is concerned, of the increased 


number of births and child population, mentioned in the first page 
of your statement? 
r. Exror. Mr. Chairman, the number of births was high in 1953. 

I believe the number of births was the highest it has ever been in this 
country. 

The latest figure that we have received from the Bureau of the 
Census is that there were 3,971,000 births in 1953. 

There is no doubt that the number of births has an effect on the 
activities that the States and localities must carry out in behalf of 


1 For of this analysis a county is considered rural when at least half of the population of the 
county classified by the Bureau of the Census as living in rural places. 
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mothers and children, children of all ages, in infancy, preschool, 
and school years. 

The States in their operations, and the local communities in their 
operations, are serving a moderate number of these mothers and 
children throughout the country. 

As the number of births increases the number of children and 
mothers that come under the care of the State also, of course, increases. 

You ask what effect this has on the financial situation. If the 
number of mothers and children that States and localities must give 
service to in their health centers, and in hospitals and other ways, 
through the provision of public health nursing, and so forth, increases, 
obviously the cost to the State increases. 


EFFECT OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. Bussey. How do other conditions, such as economic conditions, 
affect the child-care program? 

Dr. Extor. From the point of view of both child health and child 
welfare the economic situation is important. 

This is manifested, of course, in any times, in either good or bad 
times, in the variations in the income in the various States, upon 
which the financial expenditures of that State must depend, and in 
relation to the amounts that are spent in behalf of these children. 

Now, in the poorer States it is obvious where the per capita income is 
lower, that the States are not in a position to provide the same services 
that are provided in States where the per capita income is higher. 
If the per capita income is low in a State they are unable, in many 


situations, to provide for the number of children that they would like 
to provide for. 

In the periods when the economic situation in the country is good 
then the services to children are, as a rule, more effective and more 
satisfactory. In the peas when the economic situation jn the coun- 
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try is not so good, then experience has shown that the services for 
children that are provided through the public services need to be in- 
creased. 

On the other hand experience has also shown back in the thirties 
that the States themselves were not in a position to expand these 
services and, therefore, children had to suffer because they did not 
have sufficient health and welfare services. 


ECONOMIC ABILITY OF PARENTS TO CARE FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Bussey. Well, now, tell the committee if you will, please, in 
your opinion, what bas been the change, if any, in the economic 
ability of parents to pay for required care for their children? 

Mr. Exror. I would suppose that as the incomes of people have 
risen, the ability of families to pay for health services, let us say, 
medical care of children, has undoubtedly improved. The provision 
of child welfare services, which is a function of the community, rather 
than of the individual family, or of the individual, must still depend 
upon the State and local community to provide those services. 

Also, the same is true with respect to those health services that the 
community provides in many situations. Families who have improved 
incomes may be able to go to physicians to obtain the preventive 
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services that infants and young children particularly need. In other 
situations if they are able to pay for the medical care bills they may 
not be in a position to pay dus for these preventive services. Yet, 
at the same time, I should say that if the families have to pay for 
medical care because they have not been in a position to receive 
preventive service for the children then that is a waste in their family 
economy. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Bussey. This next question may be a little lengthy and some- 
what complicated, but I use it so I can get in quite a number of differ- 
ent items. My question is: Does the Bureau have an analysis by 
type of expenditure of money spent by the Federal, State, and local 
governments, such as salaries, by type of employees, such as adminis- 
trative, nurses, consultants, and so forth; equipment purchased by 
type, such as automobiles, office equipment, and so forth; other office 
expenditures; hospital care; appliances by type, such as artificial 
limbs, hearing aids, and so forth; and travel? Do you have any 
analysis of that kind? 

Dr. Exior. We do not have from the States a complete breakdown 
in detail of the expenditures that they make through their maternal 
and child health service, crippled children’s service and child welfare 
service programs. 

The reports made to us are in broader categories than some that 
you have mentioned in your question. 

The Children’s Bureau and the Department depend upon the fact 
that, in the first place, a plan is presented by the State, by each State 
to the Children’s Bureau for each of these three programs under which 
we are making grants to the States. 

Those plans, may I say, also do not give in complete detail, on a 
= ~ basis, the expenditures in relation to the question you have 
asked. 

On the other hand the line item situation is maintained in the State, 
and the Children’s Bureau and the Department depend upon the 
Federal auditors to make certain that the expenditures that are made 
by the State fall within the purpose of the program and within the 
plan as presented to the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Bussey. What form would that record of yours be in, in 
regard to the expenditure of funds for these various items, such as I 
have enumerated in my question? 

Dr. Extor. The Children’s Bureau in Washington will not have a 
or record of these types of expenditures that you are speaking 
about. 

We do know, however, that the States keep these records and that 
they are available in the State health and welfare and crippled chil- 
dren’s agency offices, and that the auditors, in the auditing of the 
financial records of the State do go into many of the details that you 
are speaking about. 

Much of the money is spent, especially in the maternal and child 
health service program and the child welfare service program through 
counties. 

The question of the auditing of each and nip’ $ one of those count 
activities is one that is raised occasionally. e basis upon whic 
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we rely to check the expenditures is a sample auditing, made in coun- 
ties on a regular sampling basis to determine whether or not expendi- 
tures are being made in accordance with the plan and the purpose of 
the program. 


PROCEDURE FOR HANDLING AUDIT EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. If a Federal auditor takes exception to an expendi- 
ture in some State, who makes the final decision in regard to whether 
that exception was correctly taken, or the expenditure was made 
according to the law and regulations? 

Dr. Exrtor. The first decision with respect to exceptions is made 
in the regional office when the auditor and a representative of the 
Children’s Bureau confer with respect to the exception. 

If the question cannot be solved in the regional office and the State 
appeals the exception, that is referred to the Children’s Bureau in 

ashington and to the departmental Audit Division. In Washing- 
ton careful consideration is given to the situation to determine 
whether the exception shou'd be upheld, or whether there are circum- 
stances that would make it suitable to either waive that exception 
or to delete it, perhaps. 

The final decision, up to the very recent past, has rested with the 
Commissioner of Social Security. 

Mr. Bussey. If an exception cannot be reconciled in the regional 
office it is referred to Washington. I believe you said that it was 
referred to the Children’s Bureau and the Federal auditors? 

Dr. Exior. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. What do the Federal auditors in Washington have 
to do with reconciling an exception taken by an auditor in the field? 

Dr. Exior. | cannot tell you the exact steps that the auditors take 
because I am not familiar with them. Possibly the Commissioner 
could tell you. 

Mr. Bussey. Who is the party in the Children’s Bureau who sits in 
judgment on the exception? 

Dr. Error. The director of the division that is responsible for the 
administration of the grant, whichever one of the three it is. 

Mr. Bussey. Who 1s that? 

Dr. Exior. That would be either Dr. Lesser for the health grants, 
or Miss Arnold for the child welfare grants. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you not consulted on that at all? 

Dr. Exior. I was just going to say that when they have reached a 
decision, then a communication is sent to me for my decision and 
recommendation in referring this to the Commissioner of Social 
Security. 

Mr. Bussey. What determination must you arrive at before you 
refer it to the Commissioner of Social Security? 

Dr. Extor. My determination would be as to whether or not I 
would want to recommend sustaining the exception that has been 
taken or recommend to the Commissioner that he take action which 
would waive that exception. 

Mr. Bussey. What conditions would exist under which an excep- 
tion would be referred to the Children’s Bureau, but you would not 
refer it to the Commissioner, or do you refer everything to the Com- 
missioner for final decision? 
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Dr. Eu1or. Everything is referred to the Commissioner for final 
decision when a State has appealed an exception. It is only those 
exceptions that are appealed by the States that come into the Woeshing- 
ton office, so that all of them are referred to the Commissioner for 
decision. 

The decision has rested with the Commissioner up to this time. 

The Commissioner, I believe I am correct in saying this, now refers 
any exceptions that cannot be reconciled by him with the field auditors 
to the Secretary’s office for decision; am I correct in that, Mr. 
Tramburg? 

Mr. Tramsura. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


PERCENTAGE OF FIELD AUDITORS’ EXCEPTIONS UPHELD 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, without checking any records, would you 
give the committee the benefit of the best knowledge you have as to 
what percentage of the exceptions taken by the auditors in the field 
are upheld and decided in favor of the auditors’ exceptions? 

Dr. Exvror. Mr. Chairman, I will have to ask Dr. Lesser or Miss 
Arnold to tell me if they can give me that percentage. I do not have 
it in mind myself. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all right, Doctor. 

Dr. Lesser. I do not have the percentage either, Mr. Chairman. 
In the time that I have been reviewing these audit exceptions as they 
came to my attention I would say, in the first place that the audit 
exception that is taken represents a very small fraction of the auditor’s 
work. Only a small percentage of the audits that are made receive an 
exception and of those a certain number are reconciled in the regional 
office, a considerable number of them. 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Dr. Lesser. Of those that have to come to Washington because of 
differences of opinion, I would guess, and I would like to have the 
opportunity to check on the number later, that we agree with the 
auditors in one-third to one-half of the cases. 

— Bussey. And you disagree in from half to two-thirds of the 
cases 

Dr. Lesser. I would think that is right. In my experience which 
has been about 2 years, there has not been such a large number that 
I could not get a summary of them. It would not be difficult to 
check on them. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would check on that so 
that we will have a fairly accurate estimate in the record. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Between January 1, 1952, and February 28, 1954, 16 audit reports containing 
appeals from State maternal and child health and crippled children’s agencies 
were submitted to the Commissioner of Social Security. In 10 of these reports 
the Children’s Bureau recommended either waiving or deleting exceptions pre- 
sented by the regional auditors. The Division of State Grant-in-Aid Audits 
concurred in the recommendations made by the Children’s Bureau. In the 
balance of the reports the Children’s Bureau concurred in all recommendations 
made by the regional auditors. 

Dr. Exior. The number of appeals that come into Washington 
under these programs is really quite small. 

Mr. Bussey. Your estimate refers to what division? 
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Dr. Lesser. The Division of Health Services, for the two health 
grants. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you say you want Miss Arnold to speak on that 
for her division? 

Dr. Exior. Yes. 

Miss ARNOLD. I would have to check on the percentage, because | 
would not know offhand. 

Mr. Bussry. What would be your best estimate for the purpose of 
discussicn this morning? 

Miss ARNoLD. It would be aw fully hard for me to say, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

It might be about the same as the Division of Health Services, 
although I really could not say accurately without checking on it. 


POSITION OF PROGRAM PEOPLE IN PROCESSING AUDIT EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Buszey. Well, now, Dr. Eliot, what do you think of the system 
of having these exc eptions that are made by the auditors in the field 
referred to the Program Division, the Program Division being the 
division that wrote the regulations ‘and the manuals in the first plac e? 
Dr. Exror. It is my opinion that the consultation between the 
Program Division and the auditors is an extremely important one. 

Mr. Bussey. That is not what I asked, Doctor. I am not talking 
about consultation; I am talking about decisions. 

Dr. Exvior. May I then clarify your question by asking this: 
Are you asking about the decision that is made in the regional office 
between the program person and the auditor who has done the job 
of auditing the State books? 

Mr. Bussey. Maybe I can put it a little more clearly. I am talking 
about the policy of having the Program Division—and this does not 
only apply to the Children’s Bureau, but it applies to other bureaus 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as well—the 
policy of referring the auditors’ exceptions to the Program Division, 
that is responsible for carrying out the program in the first place, for 
decision. 

I am talking about the decision, the policy of having the Program 
Division sit in judgment on the exceptions taken by the auditors in 
the field. 

Dr. Extor. I may say that I think that is proper action for the 
program people to take. If you wish to use the phrase, “sit in judg- 
ment,” all right. J would use the phrase collaborating with the 
auditors in reaching a decision as to whether the exception is one 
which should be sustained or one which, under the circumstances of 
the particular case should be waived. 

I say this, Mr. Chairman, because in the type of program that the 
Children’s Bureau operates, the programs conducted are not of the 
type that you can measure easily in terms of cash allowances to 
families or some other sharply defined measurement of a service 
rendered. The services are largely those rendered by professional 
persons and the programs are those which the States and the localities 
together are conducting in behalf of the preventive health services, 
crippled children’s services, and the child welfare services in a State. 
Occasionally judgment has to be made with respect to whether or not, 
with the circumstances surrounding a case, a particular type of ex- 
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penditure of money was warranted, even though it may deviate some- 
what from the general description of that program as set forth in the 
State plan. The plan cannot always be a sharply defined description 
of a specific type of service. The question is whether or not that 
deviation is an appropriate one. The auditor may or may not under- 
stand the significance of the type of health service that is being ren- 
dered, or the type of child welfare service that is being rendered, 
although he uses his best judgment with respect to whether or not it 
falls within the plan as described. If he does disagree, then it is my 
opinion that it is appropriate that the program personnel of the 
Children’s Bureau should not only have an opportunity to comment 
on that exception, but they should have the responsibility to bring it 
to me and I should have the responsibility to take it to the Com- 
missioner for decision as to whether that audit exception should be 
sustained or waived. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, you do not have to accept my judgment and 
opinion, Dr. Eliot, but last summer I had the opportunity of spending a 
great deal of time in the field with a lot of these State auditors, and I 
want to say, for the record, that I think they are as hard a working 
group and as conscientious a group of people as I have ever met in 
Federal Government employment. And they are familiar with the 
programs, because these men have been auditing these programs for 
many, many years. 

Dr. Exior. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. Bussey. They amazed me with their familiarity with the 
manuals in all of the different programs. 

As a matter of fact, I interrupted my inspection trip and came back 
here to Washington to sit down with Mr. Nelson Rockefeller to con- 
sider a program of consolidating the manuals because I found, in some 
cases, 15, 16, or 17 different manuals that they had to be familiar with. 
I was amazed at the tremendous amount of detailed knowledge that 
was required, and how well they understood all of these programs. 
I asked many questions along the line. As a result I came back to 
Washington with a much higher opinion of them, and a very favorable 
opinion of the work that the auditors were doing out in the field. I 
think they have been doing a grand job out there. 

Dr. Exior. Yes; it is very good, and we depend, Mr. Chairman, upon 
the auditors greatly in the Children’s Bureau to assist us in deter- 
mining whether or not the Federal funds granted to the States are 
being expended for the purpose for which Congress intended them to 
be expended. 


STEPS IN HANDLING AUDIT EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I just want to pursue this line of thought a little 
further regarding the steps that are taken in handling audit exceptions. 
After an exception has been reviewed by the auditors and the program 
people in the Bureau, it is then passed on to the Commissioner of 
Social Security. Inasmuch as we have the Commissioner here, I 
would like to ask, Mr. Commissioner, when it reaches you, what is 
your procedure? 

Mr. TrampurGc. When it reaches the Commissioner’s office, 
Mr. Chairman, you have the questions on both sides of the issue pretty 
well delineated by the auditors and the program people, and | have 
tried to get them together at a session, not for just 1 of them, but for 
2 ot 3 to come up and handle them all at the same session. Each one 
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is 9 an opportunity to state his position relating to the exception 
taken. 

Mr. Bussey. They have stated their position in the field? 

Mr. Trampure. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. They have stated their position already in the 

ional office? 

Mr. TramBura. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. They have stated their position in the Bureau. Now 
they are stating their position all over again to the Commissioner. 
Now, go on from there, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. TramBura. The auditor in the field may have thought the 
exception should be sustained, and when it got down here they did not 
know whether it should be sustained or not, and said, ‘Let us take 
that and look at it.’ At any rate we try to relate that to the Federal 
law and also the State law under which the moneys are spent and the 
plan which is submitted. 

If we cannot agree, in other words, if the auditors aad the program 
people and the Commissioner’s office cannot agree, it goes to the 
Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Bussey. That has all been considered in these other divisions 
I have enumerated? 

Mr. Trampura. Yes. It then goes to the Seecretary’s office for 
final determination. 

Mr. Bussey. Who in the Secretary's office makes that final 
determination? 

Mr. TramBura. It goes to the Assistant Secretary. Assistant 
Secretary Larmon is the one who would make the final determination, 
or recommendation for the Secretary. 

Mr. Bussey. And his decision is final? 

Mr. TramBura. He and the Secretary. 

Mr. Bussey. But he is acting for the Secretary? 

Mr. TramBurea. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. If Mr. Larmon makes a decision, is that reviewed 
again by the Secretary? 

Mr. TrampBurea. I would assume it is reviewed simultaneously. 
I donot know. There is one thing I neglected to say to you, and that 
is that when many of the audit exceptions come up there is a difference 
of opinion because it is a State appeal and many times our auditors 
and our program people are on the same side of the fence. You have 
the State appealing and it comes to the Commissioner for hearing, 
which is the authority delegated by the Secretary for a recommenda- 
tion. None of us makes a finding. We make a recommendation, 


PERCENT OF APPEAL CASE DECISIONS IN WHICH PROGRAM AND AUDIT 
PEOPLE AGREE 


Mr. Bussey. That raises a very interesting point. In what 
percentage of the appeal cases do you find that the program people 
and the Audit Division are in agreement? 

Mr. Trampura. My remarks will have to be limited to the past 
4% or 5 months. I would say that in the 5 or 6 appeals that have 
been heard, we were together in very instance after a discussion with 
one exception. 

Mr. Bussey. Do all appeals finally reach your desk and also the 
desk of the Assistant Secretary? 
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Mr. Trampura. For recommendation to the Secretary’s office, 
yes, sir. 

; Mr. Ketiy. The ones that reach the Commissioner’s desk do not 
necessarily reach the Assistant Secretary’s desk. If the Commissioner 
of Social Security and the Director of the audit program are in 
BR gccrerr they proceed on that agreement. If there is a difference 
of opinion it goes to the Assistant Secretary for resolution. So 
all cases that come to the Commissioner of Social Security do not 
necessarily go to the Assistant Secretary but the procedure did 
provide that irrespective of what the decision was, copies of that 
decision would go to the Assistant Secretary for a post review so that 
he could keep himself informed of what action was taken. 

Mr. Bussey. What I am concerned about, very frankly, in this 
line of questioning that I have been following, is to eliminate a lot 
of unnecessary reviewing. Many times an exception in the field 
does not amount to a great deal in dollars and cents in comparison 
with the total amount of funds appropriated for the program, and it 
does seem to me that a lot of these steps are entirely unnecessary. 
I do not see, from my observation and study of this program in the 
field and in the Department, why the program people should sit in 
judgment on things that they sponsored in the first place. To me 
it is almost like going into a shoe store to buy a pair of shoes and 
expecting the shoe salesman to say, ‘Do not buy the shoes. They 
are not any good.” It seems to me that some method could be worked 
out whereby the audit exceptions could be recorded along with the 
views of the program people and that record submitted directly to 
the Assistant Secretary for decision. 

How many steps do youhave? The first step is between the field 
auditor and the program people at the State level. The second step 
is between the regional auditor and the regional program office. The 
third step is between the audit office and the Bureau here in Washing- 
ton. The fourth step is to the Commissioner’s office. And the fifth 
step is to the Assistant Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, acting in behalf of the Secretary. 

Mr. Ketry. I am sure you understand, Mr. Chairman, that at each 
of these steps you have screened out a considerable number of the 
exceptions and resolved them, either retaining them as an exception 
or removing them as an exception. 

Mr. Bussey. Most of these exceptions are not as complicated as 
I think your statement might lead some people to believe. The ex- 
ceptions are very direct. The decisions are made according to the 
manual, and the manual is written by the program people. It seems 
to me we are using a lot of valuable time of valuable people when it 
is unnecessary. 

Dr. Exior. May I say one thing at that point, namely, that a very 
large proportion of the exceptions are resolved in the regional office. 
It is only a few that come up to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
perhaps | or 2 a month in all 3 of our programs. 

Mr. Bussey. I will agree with that and I think the people in the 
regional offices are just as capable and know the program just as well 
as anyone here in Washington and can resolve that question in the 
regional office, at least up to the Assistant Secretary level. 

Mr. TramBurG. In 1951 ond 1952 there were 17 exceptions. 
Sixteen were resolved that very way and one was appealed by the 
State. 
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TIME REQUIRED IN SETTLING EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. We'll, I was very much taken aback, in reviewing 
some of the exceptions, to find that a long lapse of time was involved 
between the original exception and the final resolving of the exception. 
I think a more simplified method of resolving these exceptions in a 
shorter period of time would help tremendously. I cannot see why 
your time, for instance, should be taken up with these exceptions. 
I think the people in the Bureau are very capable of stating their case. 
They have been handling the program for many, many years. That 
is no reflection upon you at all. It is the procedure I am talking 
about; I am not throwing any reflection on any individual. I have 
talked to Mr. Rockefeller about this in person several times. 

Dr. Eliot, your request for salaries and expenses is $1,525,000, the 
same as the amount appropriated for 1954. 

Dr. Exior. That is correct. 
Mr. Bussey. What cid you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 
Dr, Exior. The same amount. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


COMMISSION DESK AUDIT 


Mr. Bussey. Has the Civil Service Commission ever made a desk 
audit of your Bureau? 

Dr. Exior. Mis. Warren, will you answer that question? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. They have made an audit in our Bureau. 
I cannot tell you the exact date of that audit. I think it must have 
been at least 2 years ago. I am not sure what you mean by a desk 
audit. The auditor has been in, reviewing the actions taken by the 
Children’s Bureau in the personnel field. 

Mr. Bussey. You say that was about 2 years ago to the best of 
your recollection? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. If, on checking, it is different, will you make the 
correction in the transcript? 


Mrs. WarreN. Yes. 


OUTSIDE REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Has the efficiency of the various units of this Bureau 
been reviewed by anyone else, and if so when? 

Dr. Error. Mr. Chairman, I presume you are asking now with 
reference to a departmental review? . 

Mr. Bussey. Either departmental or an outside review. The 
Department may have employed some outside people to come in, 
which is frequently done in various departments of Government. 
Outside of the Civil Service Commission, I was wondering if there 
has been a review of the efficiency of the various units of the Bureau? 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mrs. Warren again 
if she will respond to that question. 

Mr. Bussey. Anyone can respond to any question. After all, it 
is only the information we want. We are not directing a particular 
question to any particular individual. 

Mr. Wynkoop. About a year ago the investigators of the House 
Appropriations Committee, headed by a chap named Young, came 
in and spent several weeks in going over the operations of the Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau in some detail and they prepared a report. We have 
never seen that report, but they spent a considerable amount of time 
in going over all the operations of the Bureau. 

Mr. vans. Young from the House Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. He was working for Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Bussey. How many weeks was he in the Children’s Bureau? 

Mr. Wynkoop. To the best of my recollection it was several weeks, 
but he was in the Department for a period of several months. 

Dr. Exror. Mr. Chairman, I can speak to the Young investigation. 

Mr. Bussey. I would be pleased to be enlightened. 

Mr. Wynkoop. He had 3 or 4 investigators with him. One was 
named Jencks. 

Dr. Exror. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Young and Mr. Jencks together 
came to the Children’s Bureau to inquire into the program of the 
Bureau and the way in which we operated under the two acts under 
which we are authorized by the Congress to act. Mr. Young and 
Mr. Jencks spent several hours with me and with other members of 
the central office staff of the Children’s Bureau. Their function was 
primarily to study the regional office operations, so that most of the 
time spent by these investigators was spent in the regional offices. 
I cannot at this moment remember just what regional offices they 
visited, but I do know they went to, I would say, 5 or 6 of the regional 
offices. After they returned, which, as has been pointed out, was at 
the end of 2 or 3 months, I think, they made 1 more visit to the 
Children’s Bureau to discuss with me what they had learned in the 
regional offices and to ask a few additional questions. At that time 
there were questions with regard to the program and also with respect 
to some of the matters you have been asking about in regard to these 
audits, not the same questions exactly, but that was a matter that 
came up at that time. 

Mr. Denali, Have there been any other reviews of the Bureau 
besides this one you speak of and the Civil Service Commission 
review? 

Dr. Extor. When I returned to the Children’s Bureau as Chief of 
the Bureau in the fall of 1951, I found a study had been going on in 
the then Federal Security Agency by a group of people employed, 
according to my recollection, by the Bureau of the Budget. This 
was known commonly as the Fry report that had been made on a 
number of the phases of the work in the Federal Security Agency. 
I do know that at the time the Children’s Bureau, as well as other 
bureaus and constituents in the Department, were studied. 


DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Bussey. When did you make up the last organizational chart 
of the Bureau? 

Mrs. Warren. In September of 1952, I think. 

Mr. Bussey. Is the organization today the same as it was in 
September 1952? 

r. Exvror. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I wonder if you would please furnish for the record 
an organizational chart and staffing table for the various divisions, 
emg and branches of the central office and also in the regional 
offices. 

Dr. Exvior. Yes. We can certainly do that. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucatTion, AND WELFARE—Soc1at Security 
ADMINISTRATION 


(248 ! budgeted positions] 


Field installations 


Head quar- 
ters 
Re Others 


Children’s Bureau 


Division of Health Services 

Division of Social Services 

Division of Research 

Division of Reports. 

Division of Administrative Services. 

Division of International Cooperation = 


| 
| 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 


(11 budgeted positions] 


Head- | Regional 
quarters olfice 


Office of the Chief (11) 


Chief, Children’s Bureau 
Deputy Chief of Bureau 
Assistant to the Bureau Chief for r Program Development... 
Assistant to the Bureau Chief__ 
Specialist in child welfare 
ta! 


DIVISION OF HEALTH SERVICES 
(78.5 budgeted positions] 


| 
Head- | Regional 
quarters otfice 


Division of Health Services (78.5) 
Office of the Director (2.5) 


Medical consultant on training 
Dental consultant 
Pediatri cian 


Nursing Section: 
ursing consultant 
Maternity and infant nursing services consultant - 
Nursing consultant 
Clerk-stenographer 
Medical Social Work Section: 
Medical social work 
Medical social work education and recruitment 
consultant. 
Nutrition Section: 


1 The 19 positions in the Division of International Cooperation are financed by funds of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 


4 Serves also as regional consultant. 


| 
Total 
168 66 | 14 | 248 
30.5 78.5 
27.5 45.5 
5 14 119 
| 
| 
= 
q 
| 
1 
GS-12 
1 — 
Nutrition 1 | 
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DEPARTMENT OF Heauru, Epucation, AND WELFARE—SoctaAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION—Continued 


DIVISION OF HEALTH SERVICES—-Continued 
[78.5 budgeted positions] 


Head- 
quarters 


Office of the Director—-Continued 
Administrative Methods Branch 


= 
Grants analyst... 


Do 
Clerk-stenographer 
Fiscal clerk... 
Clerk-typist 


Regional staff (48)... 


Regional medical director. __ 
Administrative methods - 
Medical social work consultant ; 
Nursing consultant... 

Nutrition consultant _- 

Fiscal clerk 

Clerk-stenogr: apher_ 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
[45.5 budgeted positions] 


Division of Social Services (45.5) 
Office of the Director (6.5) 


Director of division 
Psychiatrist (part-time) 
Assistant director 
Child welfare analyst 
Secretary _- 


Child welfare services consultant... 

Foster care consultant 

Group care consultant 

ey and homemaker service consultant 


Juv delinquency consultant 
Clerk-stenographer 


Field Service Branch (7) 


State plans clerk 
Clerk-stenographer 


Regional Staff (18) ............- 


Regional child welfare representative . 
Clerk-stenographer 


| Regional 
orate exon 
...-| G8-4.. | 
1 
1 
Staff development consultant... 1 
18 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE—SocIAL SEcuURITY 
ADMINISTRATION—Continued 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
[40 budgeted positions} 


| 
| Head- | Regional 
Grade quarters office 


Technical Studies Branch 3 (6) 


Chief (Division Director) 

Social science research consultant 
Program research analyst 


Program Analysis Branch (24) 
Office of the Chief: 
Chief 


Social Statistics Section: 
research 
ical clerk_- 


Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-typist 

Health Statistics Section: 
research analyst 


Do 
Clerk-stenographer 
Special Statistics Section: 
Research analyst 


Child development specialist _ _ 
Clerk-stenographer 
Clearinghouse: 

Research analyst 

Research clerk 

Clerk-stenographer 


3 Part-time service will be given by staff assigned to other branches. 


| 
2 |--- 
| 
| 
------| GS-5___.. soos i= 
| 
3 | 
| 
Research Interpretation Branch | 
Parent education G@&-12....... } 1 
4 | 
\ 
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DeparTMENT or Epucation, AND WELFARE—SociaL Security 
ADMINISTRATION—Continued 
DIVISION OF REPORTS 
[19 budgeted positions] 


Head 
quarters 


Division of Reports (19) 
Office of the Director (4) 


Director of division 
Assistant director 


Assistant division director (in charge) 
Editor-writer 


Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-typist 


Visual Services (3) 


Visual information 
Illustrator 


Facilities (4) 
Cler 


Communications Media (2) 


Information specialist 
Clerk-typist 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
(35 budgeted positions] 


Division of Administrative Services (35).............__.- 


Director of division - 
Assistant director. 3 
assistant. 


Budget and Fiscal Branch 


Chief. ..... 
Fiseal supervisor... 

Budget analyst. 

Budget clerk 

Fiscal clerk 

Payroll clerk 


Personnel and Central Services Branch (20)... .-- 


Assistant division director (in charge)... 
assistant 


Correspondence Section: 
Assistant supervisor - 


Clerk 

Mail clerk 
Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-typist 
Mail clerk 

Central Files Section 
Supervisor. 


Regional 
Grade | office 
Visual information specialist. ...........................| G&-7.............. q 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTion, AND WeELFARE—SociAL SecuRITY 
ADMINISTRATION—Continued 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ¢ 
[19 budgeted positions] 


Head- 
quarters | 
| 


Division of International Cooperation (19)___-..___-____-- 
Office of the Director (2) 


Training Branch (3) 


Chief_...- 
Saas specialist in maternal and child health services 


Specialists assigned outside continental United States 


Medical specialist in maternal and child health services..| Pt. IV-3 5 
Nursing specialist in maternal on child health services__| Pt. IV-4 * 
Specialist in medical social work 

Specialist in child welfare services 


4 Division financed by funds transferred from the Foreign Operations Administration. 
§ Pt. [V-3: $9,130 to $11,030. 
* Pt. [V—-4: $6,963 to $8,863. 


REGIONAL MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


Mr. Bussey. At the top of page 3 of your statement, Dr. Eliot, 
you mentioned that the usual regional staff includes a regional medical 
director. Why is that position necessary when the Public Health 
Service has a medical director in each regional office? 

Dr. Exsor. The Children’s Bureau is given the responsibility of 
administering title 5 of the Social Security Act. That includes the 
maternal and child health and crippled children’s programs. The 
activities carried on by the States under these programs are specialized 
programs within the general public health program of the State. I 
refer at this point to the maternal and child-health program. The 
program of medical care for crippled children is carried on by many 
agencies other than the State public health agency in about one-third 
of the States, in some cases by a State university or by a special com- 
mission in a State that is responsible for the medical care of crippled 
children. 

Since a large proportion of the funds that go to the States is for 
medical and for health services, and since under the act a plan is 
prepared by each State for its maternal and child-health program, and 
also a plan for the crippled-children’s program, which must be re- 
viewed to see if it is in conformity with the purposes described in 
title 5, parts 1 and 2, of the Social Security Act, it is extremely impor- 
tant that the programs carried on in the States be known to the Bureau 
from a professional and functional point of view. 

It is also important that whoever is responsible for being informed 
of the State maternal and child health programs and the medical 
program for crippled children be a qualified medical person upon whom 
the Children’s Bureau can rely for satisfactory judgment with respect 
to whether or not those plans should be approved. 


4 | Treva. 
| Grade Other 
1 |---------- 
2 
| 
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Mr. Bussey. I wish to concur in everything you have said, Doctor. 
I sincerely believe it is very important to have a medical director for 
these programs. But instead of having a regional medical director 
in your Bureau and then having a regional medical director for the 
Public Health Service, it seems in an administrative capacity one man 
could handle this. 

Dr. Exior. The task that has to be carried out by the Children’s 
Bureau is more than an administrative task of just saying, ‘“This plan 
is in conformity with the act or not in conformity with the act.”’ 
In order to be able to do that, it does reqvire some special type of 
judgment on the part of a professiona] worker or workers in our regional 
offices. The fields of pediatrics and obstetrics involved in these 
programs are specialties in the medical field and therefore specialists 
would be required to pass judgment on the programs that are devel- 
oped by the States ak are set forth in the plans of the States, regard- 
less of where the overall responsibility for the administration of these 
programs was placed. 

In other words, what I am saying is that the maternal and child- 
health and crippled-children programs are highly specialized programs 
which call for special knowledge that is over and above the knowledge 


of the Public Health officer. 
ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS CONSULTANT 


Mr. Bussey. You also mentioned an administrative methods con- 
yen Has anyone reviewed the need for that position in recent 
years 

Dr. Extor. We constantly review the need for the members of the 
Children’s Bureau staff in these regional offices. The reason we need 
to ty it frequent consideration is that the Bureau staff is not large 
and it is necessary for us to conserve our administrative funds and 
expend them as is most profitable in terms of our responsibility under 
the act. These administrative methods consultants perform a very 
important function under the programs and therefore it is extremely 
necessary that they be retained in each office. 

Mr. Bussey. Just what do they do? 

Dr. Exsor. I would like to give you some idea as to what the 
administrative methods consultants do. The scope of these two health 
programs, as you can imagine, is large. The crippled-children’s 
program includes, for example, the care of crippled children who have 
a variety of kinds of crippling conditions. 

Mr. Bussey. I understand that, Doctor. My question is, what 
does this administrative methods consultant do? 

Dr. Euror. I would like Dr. Lesser to speal to that. 

Dr. Lesser. I should say, in response to the earlier part of your 
question, that these positions were reviewed at the time the other 
reviews of the administration of the grants operations of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau were made, and they are reviewed from time to time as 
a vacancy comes up. It is up to us to establish the need for refilling 
these positions. 

The administrative methods consultant is an important member of 
the staff. He is a member of the regional team and relieves the 
Medical Director and other members of the staff of certain adminis- 
trative details, thereby giving them an opportunity to utilize their 
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professional skills and knowledge in providing technical assistance to 
the States, which is something the States call upon us for a good deal 
in this specialized field of work. They do a good deal of the details 
of the plans review, of the fiscal review of the budget, and advise us 
with respect to payments to be made to the States on the basis of 
quarterly estimates submitted. 

A great deal of their work is technical assistance to the States. 
They have done a great deal of work with the States in assisting them 
in setting up suitable methods of recordkeeping, particularly in the crip- 
pled-children’s program, where the importance of keeping records and 
maintaining files of individual children and being able to prepare 
summaries of statistical information on these children is great. They 
have advised State agencies on staffing patterns with respect to the 
administration of their programs, so that with the shortage of pro- 
fessional personnel that exists, doctors and nurses can be working on 
the basis of their professional background rather than with these de- 
tails of administration. 

They work with the auditors in handling auditing problems and 
assist the States in regard to carrying out the provisions of the manual, 
fiscal recordkeeping, and the like. 

I would like to point out it is important that these people be on our 
staff because they are members of our team in the regional office 
working with the States in the continual development of their pro- 

ms. If a person is not continuously identified with the program 
e is not in a position to be of the assistance to the States that we would 
like him to be. 

Mr. Bussey. I can understand why the States would require some 
assistance in setting up records and so forth in a new program, but 
these programs have been in effect for some time now and I do not 
— = is need for a great deal of work to be done along that line; 
is there 

Dr. Lessrr. I would say there is. Methods of keeping records do 
vary. States differ in the efficiency with which they have set them up. 
And I would say also that one of the problems is that there is a turn- 
over in State staffs as in everything else, there are additions and there 
are new methods, and the States will vary considerably depending on 
the wealth of the States and the ability of their staffs to maintain 
records and‘perform other administrative details. 


ANALYSIS OF COSTS 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of page 3 of your statement, Dr. Eliot, 
you state that, “In research, the Bureau’s present emphasis is upon 
evaluation of child health and welfare programs and practices and 
= analysis of costs.’ How much effort has been spent on analysis 
of costs? 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Chairman, we are very much concerned with the 
uestion of analysis of costs and have made certain studies in the past. 
again would like to have Dr. Lesser report to you the current activity 

of the Bureau, working with the States, on some preliminary studies 
of the cost of the care of crippled children. 

Dr. Lesser. I would like to say first that we do receive expenditure 

reports from the States for their maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs, and that these reports carry the same headings 
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as the budget. These are in rather broad categories and they are 
listed in the manual. But the expenditure reports, while they give 
us that breakdown, do not give us a detailed breakdown in each of 
these broad categories. 

We have this year been interested in working with State crippled 
children agencies to try to get more details on the cost of carrying out 
these programs. To begin with our aim was to work with 1 State 
in each of the 8 regions, in which the Division has staff and we 
have received tabulations from 8 States. These tabulations give 
us this kind of information: They give us the number of children who 
have received care, the total, and then broken down into care in hos- 
pitals, care in clinics, care in foster homes, care in convalescent homes, 
and also the children receiving appliances. They give us that infor- 
mation by diagnosis as well as by expenditures so that we can get the 
average cost of taking care of a child with a club foot in a clinic or in a 
hospital and the average cost of furnishing children appliances for 
poliomyelitis. 

We have tried this out this year on a study basis. I think our 
preliminary results are very successful and we hope to extend it next 
year to a larger group of States. 

Mr. Bussey. How many people do you have working on this 
analysis of costs and what has been the cost of this study up to now? 

Dr. Lesser. What has it cost the Children’s Bureau? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Dr. Lesser. I cannot give you that information but I can tell you 
who has been working on it. A member of my staff and a member of 
the research staff have collaborated on it and the information has 
gone to the regional offices and in the regional offices it is usually 
done by the administrative methods consultant. 

Mr. Bussry. You have just had two people working on it? 

Dr. Lesser. In the central office and some work is done in the 
regional offices. 

Dr. Extor. They have not been working full time on it. 

Dr. Lesser. No, a very small amount of time goes into it. 


COST STUDIES IN HOSPITAL CARE 


Dr. Exror. I would like to add that some years ago the Children’s 
Bureau became very much concerned with regard to the cost of the 
hospital care for crippled children. We instituted in the late thirties 
a procedure for obtaining information with regard to the cost of 
hospital care of these children through seeking the help of the State 
crippled children’s agencies in recording the reports from hospitals in 
which children were given care, with respect to the cost of their care. 

A plan was developed, with the help of the hospital administrators 
in the country, which could be used by hospitals in reporting the cost 
of care of these crippled children. That has been a very satisfactory 
procedure and the States today have full information—am I not 
right, Dr. Lesser—on the cost of care in the various hospitals that is 
given to these children. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes. 

Dr. Exror. At one time those data were reported regularly to the 
Children’s Bureau. I do not think we have regular reports today 
from each hospital where such care is given. 
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OTHER BUREAU STUDIES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 4 of your statement you refer to three 
studies being made by the Children’s Bureau. What do you estimate 
the final cost of these three studies will be? 

Miss Wirmer. Do you want me to answer that? 

Dr. Exror. Yes. 

Miss Wirmer. This first one, the statistical survey of State training 
schools for delinquent youth, has been very inexpensive. We have 
had 1 man working part time for about 6 months. He is a GS-11. 
There is also a statistical clerk needed. I could not say how much 
time it will take but it is not a large job because there are only 
about 225 schools, so the analysis of the data is not a very large job. 

The second study is somewhat more extensive because we have 
been trying to work out an actual method of making this study and 
that has taken two people about a year, working with the social 
agencies right here in the District of Columbia; and having worked 
out a way of doing it, we expect that other agencies throughout the 
country will take it up, and from then on out we will not be spending 
money on it. A very important question ought to get answered, 
and that is, Is it better for a child’s whole future development that he 
be adopted at an extremely early age, less than 3 or 4 months, or does 
it not matter if you wait until he is 8 or 9 months old? People in 
adoption have a great deal of difference of opinion on that and some 
very important experts have been saying that the earlier adoption 
is Very important, so it is important to the welfare of children that an 
answer to this question be reached. 

Mr. Bussey. How many people do you have working on that study? 

Miss Witmer. Two people about a year. 

Mr. Bussey. And the third study? 

Miss Wirmer. The third study deals with arriving at methods of 
determining unit costs in the care of children in foster homes and in 
treatment services for crippled children. The second point of this 
study, costs of treatment services for crippled children, is what Dr. 
Lesser was telling you about. The unit costs in the care of children 
in foster homes—so far this study has not cost us anything because 
one of our staff has been on leave half of the time to do it with founda- 
tion support in Chicago. 


STATE WORK ON STUDIES 


Mr. Bussey. How much money do you think will be spent by 
State and local governments in each of these three studies? 

Miss Wirmer. | do not know how to answer that for the third one. 
On the first one it would be quite small. We sent a questionnaire to 
every training school and the questionnaire was broken down. It 
would be answered in part by the superintendent and in part by other 
members of the staff. It certainly did not take any one of them more 
than half a day to answer the questionnaire, so the cost was infinitesi- 
mal. 

The second did not involve any State or local people. Some public 
agencies in the District are working with us on this adoption study 
but it only meant they sent us the records of their caseworkers. They 
did not do any of the other work. 
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The foster home study involved no local or State money. The 
treatment services for crippled children which Dr. Lesser mentioned 
was, again, a matter of filling in forms which could not have taken 
more than a few days. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, toward the bottom of page 4 you mentioned 
juvenile delinquincy. What constructive action is being taken to 
reduce juvenile delinquency? 

Dr. Exror. I presume your question relates to the work of the 
Children’s Bureau itself and of the States? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Dr. Exror. The Children’s Bureau for the last 2 years has been 
renewing its efforts to focus attention on this problem of preventing 
and controlling juvenile delinquency through a variety of methods. 
The first has been to focus the attention of national voluntary organi- 
zations that exist in this country, many of them, who are now con- 
cerned with problems of juvenile delinquency or with problems of 
improving the welfare and health services for children in various ways 
in the country, or what could be done by their local groups in this 
field of juvenile delinquency. The job to be done in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency is obviously a local one, one that must reach down 
not only to and through voluntary local agencies but to the families 
of these children where these problems exist. Therefore, these 
national organizations, such as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Girl Scouts, Boy Scounts, the church women of this 
country, the Big Brothers, and various groups that are concerned 
with what happens to children, it is the responsibility of these local 
groups to study their local situations. During these last 2 years 
there has been great impetus given to this type of local activity 
through the impetus given to the program by the Children’s Bureau. 

Secondly, the Bureau has appreciated that these organizations 
have been pretty short of written material that would help them under- 
stand the problem of juvenile delinquency, the kind of services that 
should be provided locally and in the States to make it possible to 
give better care to these children and to provide better preventive 
services. So the Children’s Bureau 2 years ago undertook to prepare 
or have other people prepare for us bulletins which would be useful 
to eves of citizens in the local communities, to tell them what the 
problems were, what they should look for, and what they should do 
about it. A number of pamphlets have been issued by the Children’s 
Bureau for this purpose. 

With respect to the professional approach to this problem—I 
speak of the problems of juvenile courts, the question of traming 
schools for these delinquent youngsters, the question of police services 
provided in the communities for these children 


WORK OF BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, I appreciate your recitation of the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, but what is the Bureau doing? 
r. Error. The Bureau has during the past 2 years, with the hel 
of outside groups, experts in the field, produced documents that wi 
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serve as guides for the juvenile courts, for the police officers, for the 
superintendents and other workers in training schools, and certain 
suggestions and guides for teachers in schools. This was done with 
the help of the Office of Education and others. 

The Bureau, in doing this work and getting these documents out, 
had to have the help of outside people. The Bureau was not suffi- 
ciently well staffed with experts in this field to be able to carry out 
all the work that we saw was desirable to be done in view of the fact 
that the rates of juvenile delinquency were rising in this country. 

Mr. Bussey. How many books or pamphlets have you gotten out? 

Dr. Exror. I think it is 6 or 8 pamphlets for citizen groups. We 
have now in the Government Printing Office a document on standards 
for specialized courts for children, that is, the juvenile courts in this 
country. That will be a very substantial document. 

There is now in the Printing Office a report on a conference and a 
study that was made of the juvenile services in police departments in 
various cities in the country. A report of guides or standard practice 
for training schools will be issued in mimeographed form very shortly. 
The document on education has been printed. That was done with 
the help of one of the national educational associations in the country. 
We have had to get the help of many groups. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you furnish for the record, please, a list of the 
various publications you have gotten out on juvenile delinquency and 
also incorporate in the statement the names of any remeses agencies 
or individuals who helped you work on these pamphlets. 

Dr. Extor. Yes. If it had not been for the special juvenile delin- 
quency project supported by foundation funds, we would not have 
been able to do this work. 

Mr. Bussey. I have explored this at length because I am very 
much interested in the problem myself, and have been carrying on 
= a study of the problem particularly as it pertains to narcotics. 

ill you also be kind enough to furnish members of the committee a 


copy of these studies? I know I would like to have one, and I as- 
sume the other members would also. 

Dr. Extor. Yes. Those that are still in the Government Printing 
Office, I will have to give mimeographed copies. 


List or RecENT DocuMENTS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PUBLISHED OR SOON 
To Be PuRBLISHED BY THE CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


. Proceedings of the Conference on Delinquency Control (processed). 
. Juvenile delinquency issue of The Child (December 1952). 
Some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency (published 1953; revised 1954). 
Helping Delinquent Children (published 1953). 
What’s Happening to Delinquent Children in Your Town? (published 1953). 
Selected Bibliography on Juvenile Delinquency (processed). 
. Recommended Standards for Services for Delinquent Children (processed). 
. Books and Films on Juvenile Delinquency (printed). 
. Delinquency Is on the Rise (printed leaflet). 

10. Police Services for Juveniles (to be published May 20, 1954). 

11, Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with Children (to be published 
June 1954). 

12. Problems and Proposals in Providing Training for Certain Personnel for 
Work with Juvenile Delinquents (in process of publication). 

13. Tentative Standards for State Institutions Serving Delinquent Children 
(working title; in process of publication). 

14. Suggested Legislative Language for Public Child Welfare and Youth Serv- 
ices (working title; in process of publication). 
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15. Parents and yp sw mand (to be issued in processed form June 1954). 
16. Effectiveness of Delinquency Prevention Programs (working title; in process 
of publication). 


PERSONS (OUTSIDE THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU) CONFERRED WITH ON THE DOCUMENT 
“PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON DELINQUENCY CONTROL” 


Mr. C. Wilson Anderson, chief probation officer, family court for New Castle 
County, Wilmington, Del. 

Mrs. Dorothy Banton, superintendent, the Kruse School, Marshallton, Del. 

Mr. A. Alfred Cohen, superintendent, New York State Training School for Boys, 
Orange County, Warwick, N. Y 

Mr. James Dumpson, consultant, division of child care, Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies, 207 Fourth ‘Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

Mr. John Ellingston, special adviser, youth authority rograms, American Law 
Institute, 3983 44th treet, Long Island City 4, N. 

Jacob E. Finesinger, M. D., ‘University of Maryland, School of Medicine, Balti- 
more, 

Dr. Frank Flynn, School of Social Service Administration, the University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 

Dr. George E. Gardner, director, Judge Baker Child Guidance Clinic, 38 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass 

Hon. Thomas D. Gill, presiding judge, Juvenile Court for State of Connecticut, 
courthouse, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, special research project, Law School of Harvard 
University, Kendall House, 1563 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Mr. Karl Holton, director California Youth Authority, State Office Building No. 1, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 

Dr. William C. Kvaraceus, School of Education, Boston University, 332 Bay 
State Road, Boston 15, Mass 

Dr. Margaret Lantis, study of adult development, Department of Hygiene, Har- 
vard University, 13 Holyoke Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

~~ gr P. Lejins, professor of sociology, University of Mar, land, College Park, 


Dr. Martin Loeb, committee on human development, the University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Dr. Reginald Lourie, department of child welfare, Children’s Hospital, 13th and 
W streets, NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Douglas MacNeil, divi ision of community services, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton 7, N. 

Alexander Reid Martin, 24 Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y. 

Chief L. D. Morrison, Houston Police Department, Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Clyde D. Murray, executive director, Manhattanville Neighborhood Center, 
514 West 126th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

Mr. Henry Palmieri, director of social work, Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia, 400 E Street, NW. , Washington, D. C 

Dr. Ernest Papanek, executive’ director, the Wyltwick School for Boys, Inc., 
271 East 125th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

Hon. Justine Wise Polier, domestic relations court, 22d Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Otto Pollak, department of sociology, Wharton Schocl of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Mr. Danile G. Pursuit, director, Tellaaeaner Control Institute, University of 
Southern California. 

Mr. Sam Rabinowitz, executive secretary Michigan Youth Commission, 1100 
Cadillac Square Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Mr. George Reed, chief, division of prevention and parole, Youth Conservation 

Commission, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Miss Grace A. Reeder, director, bureau of child welfare, State department of welfare, 
112 State Street, Albany, N. Y 

Mr. Leon H. Richman, executive director, Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland. 

a re potion, New York School of Social Work, 2 East 91st Street, New 

ork 28 
Mr. Paul Sayre, professor of law, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
~ es Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia University, Morningside 
eights, N. 

Mr. John W. Tramburg, —_— State department of public welfare, 128 South 

Capitol, Madison 2, 
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Mr. Will C. Turnbladh, executive director, the National Probation and Parole 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Mr. John Winters, executive director, State department of public welfare, 
Austin, Tex. 

Mr. James V. Bennett, Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Dr. Arthur 8. Hill, Chief, Section on Exceptional Children and Youth, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. Daniel E. O’ Keefe, psychiatric social work consultant, National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

Mr. Louis Sharp, Assistant Chief of Probation, Administrative Office of United 
States Courts. 


PERSONS (OUTSIDE THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU) CONFERRED WITH ON THE DOCUMENT 
“POLICE SERVICES FOR JUVENILES” 


Mr. Bernard Berkowitz, 12 West Ninth Street, New York 11, N. Y. (formerly 
lieutenant, Juvenile Aid Bureau, New York City police). 

Miss Ruth Bowen, supervisor of social welfare, ig Department of Social 
Welfare, Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. Arthur Brandstetter, department of police administration, Michigan State 
College, Lansing, Mich. 

Sheriff Richard Busch, president, National Sheriffs’ Association, Hillsboro, Oreg. 

Miss Margaret C reech, director, department of information and studies, National 
Traveler’s Aid Association, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Lt. Charles Durning, director, Juvenile Aid Bureau, Town of Irvington, Police 
Department, Irvington, N. J 

Hon. Harold N. Fields, judge, Juvenile Court of Marion County, 148 East Market 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Frank Flynn, School of Social Welfare Administration, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Dr. Joseph W. Harney, 7428 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 45, Ill. 

Chief Ray C. Hayward, chief of police, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Mr. Richa d J. Heaney, Supervisor, Juvenile Branch, Bureau of Prisons, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Lawrence E. Higgins, executive secretary, Louisiana Youth Commission, 
P. O. Box 4141, Baton Rouge 4, La. 

ome Higgins, director, Crime Prevention Bureau, Police Department, Chicago, 
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Mrs. Ruby Inlow, professor, School of Social Work, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Supt. T. R. Jones, Department of Police, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. John Kenney, Delinquency Control Institute, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Mr. Harold V. Langlois, assistant director, division of correctional services, 

Ms orctor nang of Social Welfare, 40 Fountain Street, Providence 3, R. I. 
ouglas MacNeil, director, division of community services, 222 West State 

Mildeo Trenton 8, N. J. 

Mr. W. J. Maxey, director, State department of social welfare, Lansing, Mich. 

Mr. John J. Mayar, chief probation officer, the Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga 
County, 2163 East 22d Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Hon. William B. Mc Kesson, judge, the Superior Court, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Elizabeth Miller, deputy attorney general, department of justice, 600 State 
Building, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Miss Rhoda Milliken, Rockport, Mass. 

Chief Joseph Mock, department of police, Larksville, Pa. 

Chief L. D. Morrison, police department, Houston, Tex. 

Chief R. B. Price, department of police, Wichita Kans. 

Mr. Dan Pursuit, director, Delinquincy Control Institute, University of Southern 
California, 3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Mr. Sam Rabinovitz, executive secretary, Michigan Youth Commission, 1100 
Cadillac Square Buidling, Detroit 26, Mich. 

ingest Albert E. Riedel, director, juvenile division, police department, Berkeley, 


Prof. Robert H. Scott, associate ae ppeteaner of police administration, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, M 
Inspector Sanford Shoults, trove youth bureau, Detroit Police Department, 
troit, Mich, 
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Capt. Elmer Sokol, juvenile aid bureau, police department, South Bend, Ind. 
Capt. William J. Szarat, youth bureau, park district police, 425 East 14th Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 
Chief Edgar Turcotte, department of police, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Mr. Roy Votaw, California Youth Authority, 301-315 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. 
Lt. Michael Wolke, juvenile bureau, police department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank Day, Southern Police Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Capt. Corey Dymond, interdepartmental staff committee on child services, 
Michigan State Police Department, Lansing, Mich. 
Dr. Aaron Esman, psychiatrist, juvenile court, Washington, D. C, 
— Kenney, child welfare director, department of public welfare, Charleston, 
. Va. 
Capt. John Meehan, juvenile bureau, police department, San Francisco, Calif. 
—— KE. Pirsig, dean, Law School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


PERSONS OUTSIDE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SENDING IN COMMENTS ON STANDARDS 
FOR SPECIALIZED COURTS DEALING WITH CHILDREN 


Herbert Beaser, office of general counsel. 

Prof. Alan Keith-Luecas, School of Social Work, University of North Carolina. 

Harold Langlois, department of social welfare, Providence, R. I 

Judge Harry L. Eastman, juvenile court, Clevaland, Ohio. 

James D. H. Reefer, chief probation officer, Jackson County, Juvenile Court, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Judge Thomas D. Gill, juvenile court, Hartford, Conn. 

Paul W. Tappan, United States Board of Parole, Washington, D. C. 

ae W. Smyth, Children’s Court of Westchester County, White Plains, 


Judge Justine Wise Polier, Domestic Relations Court, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Mazie Rappaport, department of public welfare, Baltimore, Md. 

Judge Gustav L. Schramm, juvenile court, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Judge Leo Blessing, juvenile court, Parish of Orleans, New Orleans, La. 

Kar! Holton, chief probation officer, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John 8S. Bradway, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Judge Edith Cockrill, juvenile court, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Boswell, chief probation officer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. Wilson Anderson, family and children’s service, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Judge Alfred Noyes, Rockville, Md. 

Harold R. Muntz, chief probation officer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Richard Chappell, board of parole, Washington, D. C. 

Judge Donald E. Long, Circuit Court of Oregon, Portland, Oreg. 

Judge William G. Long, juvenile department superior court, Seattle, Wash. 

John Farr Larson, Bureau of services for children, department of public welfare, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Judge David A. Nimmo, juvenile and domestic relations court, Jersey City, N. J. 

Roman L. Haremski, department of public welfare, Springfield, Ill. 

Maynard E. Pirsig, Minnesota Law School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Walter Gellhorn, professor, Columbia University. 

Judge Dudley F. Sicher, domestic relations court, New York, N. Y. 

Judge Elwood Melson, family court, Wilmington, Del. 

Stewart C. Smith, State youth development council, Austin, Tex. 

John Tramburg, department of public welfare, Madison, Wis. 

John R. Ellingston, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Judge Walter Beckham, juvenile and domestic relations court, Miami, Fla. 

Judge John J. Connelly, juvenile court of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

Judge Libby E. Sachar, juvenile and domestic relations court, Newark, N. J. 

Ralph F. Fuchs, Indiana University School of Law, Bloomington, Ind. 

Paul Sayre, University of lowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Judge Leo J. Yehle, children’s court, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Judge Victor B. Wylegala, children’s court of Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Judge a H. Montgomery, Jr., juvenile and domestic relations court, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Jidge Paul A. Martineau, city-county juvenile department, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Judge W. W. Woolfolk, juvenile court, Atlanta, Ga. 

Harold Hagen, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Judge Arlos J. Harbert, criminal court, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Judge Talbot Ellis, juvenile and domestic relations court, Birmingham, Ala. 

Judge Arthur E. Moore, juvenile division of probate court of Oakland County, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Arlien Johnson, dean, School of Social Work, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Judge Hoge Ricks, juvenile and domestic relations court, Richmond, Va. 

Judge Gerald R. Corbett, juvenile court, Honolulu, T. H. 

Dr. on D. Williams, Juvenile Welfare Board of Pinellas County, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla 

Morris J. Priebatsch, department of public welfare, Jackson, Miss. 

Fedele F. Fauri, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wilber I. Newstetter, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Matthew H. Schoenbaum, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Maxine Virtue, School of Social Work, University of Michigan. 

on A Kahn, Citizens’ Committee on Children of New York Inc., New York, 


William D. Schmidt, executive director, children’s services, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Judith Hall Gresham, State department of public welfare, Montgomery, Ala. 

Randolph E. Wise, commissioner, department of public welfare, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Robert M. Cooper, George Washington University School of Law, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

John R. Ellingston, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sol Rubin, legal consultant, NPPA, New York, bg 

Will Turnbladh, executive director, NPPA, New York, N. Y. 

Dan Pursuit, Delinquency Control Institute, University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Ine., New York, N. Y. 
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Miss Ruth Kotinsky 
Dr. Etior. May I give you the latest chart on the incidence of 

children coming before the juvenile courts in this country. As you 

will see, we have a dotted line at the end which indicates what we 

believe will be the trend between 1952 and 1953. The number of 

children coming before the courts will probably be shown to be higher 

in 1953 than even during the war period. 


CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, what is the Bureau doin currently i in con- 
nection with children of migrant agricultural sive Mo 

Dr. Exior. The Bureau is very active, together with other con- 
stituent members of the Department, in this field. One member of 
our staff has been taking the leading part in bringing together the 
studies of the health, research, and child welfare groups. The pro- 
gram currently in progress is an effort to bring together the health, 
education, and welfare and private voluntary organization interest 
in 10 States along the eastern seaboard to consider how the health, 
education, and welfare of children in the stream of migrant workers 
that passes up this eastern coast during this season, how those services 
can “ improved for those children. There will be a conference 
within the next 2 weeks, called by the Public Health Service, the 
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Office of Education, and the Children’s Bureau jointly to bring to- 
gether representatives from these 10 States representing health 
departments, welfare departments, and educational departments. 

Mr. Bussey. You will leave out the agricultura] departments? 

Dr. Exror. I believe the agricultural departments and labor de- 
partments are also sending representatives to this conference, to con- 
sider how the States may work together on this job, because up to 
now each State has been doing what it could independently, but it is 
obvious when people move up the coast bringing groups of children 
and families with them, no one State can do the job alone, and it 
must be by combined efforts. 

We have been very satisfied with the attitudes of these various 
State officials when they have said, ‘“‘We would like to work with our 
neighboring States. We do a job today but we do not know if it will 
be carried on by the neighboring State when this family passes along.”’ 

So this conference is called to try to work out methods and pro- 
cedures by which the various States can work together. That is the 
principal activity we have underway at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that a continuing activity from past years, or is 
this a new project? 

Dr. Eutor. This is a project we have been developing during the 
ast 18 months. We have, of course, taken great interest in the 
amilies of migrant workers in the past, and we know there are an 

infinite number of health, education, and welfare problems that exist 
in regard to these families. We have never undertaken this particular 
type of activity up to now. 

Ir. Bussey. Have you gotten out any pamphlets on this migrant 
labor problem, as you have on the juvenile deliquency problem? 

Dr. Exsor. We have not as the Children’s Bureau issued such. 
The Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth, which 
brings together health, education, welfare, agricultural, and other 
departments, has issued a report on a seminar that was held on this 
subject, and other departments have been issuing pamphlets. The 
Office of Education has issued some. 

Miss Wirmer. Dr. Eliot, you may not know it, but we have one 
pamphlet entitled “Facts on Migrant Children” containing facts that 
have been pulled from various investigations. 

Mr. Bussey. That will be available how soon, do you think? 

Miss Witmer. In the summer, I believe. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think it might be available in time to do 
some good this summer? 

Miss Wirmer. It is a background document. It is not one ad- 
dressed to people actually working with migrants. It is a fact sheet. 

Dr. Error. The Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth has a subcommittee on this subject, and this subcommittee is 
issuing in the very near future a small mimeographed copy which will 
be available to local groups as to what they can do in their local com- 
munities in setting up a better health, welfare, and education program 
for these children. 


STATE INTEREST IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. On page 7 you mention that the proposed project is 
subject to State interest and desire. Which States have indicated 
interest and which have not? 
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Dr. Extor. All the States in this eastern seaboard have indicated 
interest in this project. They are all sending representatives to this 
meeting. 

Dr. Lesser. I think at the time this was written we did not know 
as would all come. 

r. Exsor. That is right. 


FINANCING OF CONFERENCE 


Mr. Bussey. How much will be contributed by the States toward 
bearing the expenses of this conference? How will the cost of the 
conference be met? 

Dr. Extor. The States will provide the cost of sending all their 
representatives to the conference, with a very few exceptions. I 
cannot even name those exceptions, but I know almost all representa- 
tives of the State groups will be paid by the States. Some of the 
voluntary groups will also carry their own expense; most of them will. 
There might be a small additional expense which is to be met by a 
contribution made by one of the voluntary agencies for those who 
cannot pay for themselves. The Children’s Bureau will not be paying 
for any of this. 

Mr. Bussey. There is a great deal of expense in connection with a 
conference of this kind other than the expenses of the individuals. 
How will that be met? 

Dr. Extor. It will be met through the existing staff of the Children’s 
Bureau, Public Health Service, and Office of Education. The con- 
ference, I think, will be in the Department. Is that correct? 

Dr. Lesser. I think it will be in one of the Government buildings. 
I am not sure it is in ours. 

Dr. Error. [ think there is no new money needed for this confer- 
ence. We will do it from our funds. 

Mr. Bussey. Many of the State people who will be traveling to 
this conference will, I assume, use funds given to these States in 
Federal grants to pay their travel expenses. 

Dr. Exior. I would suppose some of the State health departments 
or welfare departments may be paying for this travel from the grants. 
I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Bussey. I am trying to get some estimate of what it would 
cost in Federal funds. 

Dr. Extor. Jt is almost impossible, I think, to estimate the cost to 
the Department with respect to this program because of the incidental 
assistance that will be given by people who are now on the payroll and 
the use of facilities of the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. There would be a possibility, at least, that a large 
percentage of the State employees would be paid out of what tech- 
nically might be called State funds but actually would be funds 
received as grants-in-aid from the Federal Government? 

Dr. Exutor. I really do not know how the States will handle the 
travel costs of these employees. 

It will be left to the States to make the decision, I think it might 
be of interest to you to know that this conference will have not more 
than 150 people from all of these 10 States, according to the latest 
information I have. That includes the voluntary as well as the 
public people. 
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BLACK MARKET IN BABIES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 8 of your statement you have some reference 
to the black market in babies. If the extent of this market is un- 
known, what do you propose to develop? In the last paragraph 
under the heading ‘Current problem’’ you state: 

The extent of the problem of the black market in babies is not known and is 
extremely difficult to ascertain. 

If that is a fact—and I have no reason to believe other than that 
it is a fact—I was wondering what you propose to develop in this 
program? 

Dr. Exior. We have been working in the Children’s Bureau on 
some plans of how we can get some answers to the question. 

Miss ARNOLD. This problem is very difficult because it is an 
undercover operation. We are attempting to get information so that 
we can meet requests that are coming to us. There are some sources 
of information that we can explore further. 

Mr. Bussey. Pardon the interruption. Who is asking you for this 
information? 

Miss ARNOLD. People who are becoming alarmed about the prob- 
lem. For instance, last week a producer of one of the broadcasting 
companies said he wished to put on an hour’s program based on the 
black market in babies; he felt it was something that ought to be 
known. We gave him all the information we had. We have requests 
from newspapers. You may have seen the full page article on this 
subject in last Sunday’s paper. We have requests from prosecutors. 
An assistant district attorney in New York City has said he felt we 
should be more active in the problem because of the situation he is 
finding along the east coast and even in Canada. We have requests 
from State agencies that are concerned with babies placed through the 
black market and they want information and help. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, has the Bureau done anything to eradicate this 
market and the source thereof? 

Miss Arno_p. We have tried to do some work on the problem when 
it has come to light. We have attempted to get out information 
about the problem and to give help in ways of meeting it. 

We recognize basically that the problem in many areas is the lack 
of services for unmarried mothers. The existence of the service is 
not known, perhaps, to these young mothers or the services are not 
available. We have been attempting, as always, to help in the devel- 
opment of those services, to help make them known and acceptable 
to the unmarried mother, so that she does not have to turn to this 
undercover activity in order to have her baby placed. 


WORK OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. What is being done by State and local governments 
and private agencies on this problem? 

Miss Arnotp. So much of it is going on that they may not even 
know about it. We attempted at one time to get information from 
State welfare departments, and we found that many of them had 
very limited information. When the problem does come to. their 
attention they attempt to make known the services that are available 
to the mothers so they can turn to these services for assistance. 
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States are also looking at their laws relating to this problem, 
because some of the laws are very weak in this respect. 

For instance, when the problem came to light in the State of Florida, 
it was found that. the man who was operating the black market there 
had felt that the Florida law was one of the weakest in the east coast 
region. Therefore, he had set up his operation in that State. This 
alerted the Florida people to the weak legislation in that State, which 
resulted in stronger legislation being passed for the protection of 
these mothers a the placement of ‘their babies. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you do anything toward alerting these States 
that have weak laws? 

Miss ArNoup. Yes, we have been working a good deal with the 
States on legislation. For instance, we have a pamphlet on essentials 
in adoption legislation which the States use as a basis on which to 
model their legislation. We are planning to develop other legislative 
materials which relate to this problem so that when the States want 
a ec their laws they will have these materials to use as 
guides, 

Dr. Error. About 2 months ago I was visiting in West Virginia 
and the State welfare administrator, and the director of the child 
welfare program discussed with me this problem of the black market 
in babies. They said they wanted to be able to employ a greater 
number of workers who were really skilled in adoption work so that 
they could give advice to local communities within their own State, 
communities that needed this kind of help in providing a more rapid 
adoption process and a more effective plan of adoption, and so forth. 

hey had, I think I am correct in saying, only two workers in that 
State who were giving their time or a large amount of their time, to 
this problem of adoption, and they were anxious to have more of them 
because they knew that they could help control it if they had the 
workers in the field, which they do not have now. 


COST OF WITHIN-GRADE INCREASES 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of page 49 of your justifications you 
state, “mandatory within-grade increases for Bureau staff totaling 
$18,786 must be absorbed.” 

Just how did you arrive at this exact amount? 

Mrs. Warren. That is the actual computation of the amount 
required for people on the payroll. 

Mr. Bussey. Of the amounts required for people who are currently 
on the payroll? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I wonder if you would submit, in this connection, 
a statement for the record showing what the net costs for within- 
grade promotions have been for each year since the Ramspeck Act 
was passed? By net I mean, subtracting the savings resulting from 
a position being vacated and then filled by another person at a lower 
salary in the same grade. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Net cost of within-grade salary advancements, Children's Bureau, fiscal years 
1942-53 

568 

493 

, 568 

, 593 

114 

075 


1 Amounts for 1951, 1952, and 1953 based on detailed records available; amounts for 1950 and prior years 
based on available average cost and employment figures. 


“INFANT CARE” 


Mr. Bussey. Now, Dr. Eliot, would you agree with the thought 
of many people that the publication of your booklet, Infant Care, is 
about the most important single thing that is done by the Bureau? 

Dr. Exror. I think that is a very hard question to have to answer. 
I think it is a very important activity of the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I am sure some of the Members of Congress 
think so too, from the way some of them have talked to me. 

You would not want to say it is the most important thing done by 
the Bureau? 

Dr. Exror. I do not believe I am prepared to say it is the most 
important thing done by the Bureau. It is a very important part of 
our work. 

Mr. Bussey. What does the Bureau do that you think would 
be more important than publishing this booklet on Infant Care? 

Dr. Extor. I think it would be very difficult, Mr. Chairman, to 
put my finger on any one single operation of the Bureau which exceeds 
the value of Infant Care but it would not be possible for us to publish 
this pamphlet, Infant Care, if it were not for the activities of the 
Bureau in gathering together information with respect to the health 
and welfare services of children, and in putting that into language 
that is understandable and readable by the public. In other words, 
the functions that the Bureau performs under its basic act, the 
functions of investigating and reporting to the public are fundamental 
to the production of this booklet. 

Therefore, it is hard for me to say which is more important, the 
te that leads up to the production of the booklet, or the booklet 
itself. 


INABILITY TO SUPPLY ALL REQUESTS 


Mr. Bussey. As I understand it, you have requests from Members 
of Congress for this booklet that you have not been able to fill, is that 
right? 

Dr. Exror. That is right. The Children’s Bureau has been in a 
difficult position because the interest of the Members of Congress has 
reached such magnitude that the Bureau has found it impossible to 
keep pace with the demand that has arisen for this booklet. 

Mr. Bussey. How many Members of Congress have you had to 
notify that the supply is insufficient? 

Dr. Extor. At the time that communication went out there were 
424 Members of Congress who were receiving copies, the letter that 
was sent out not very long ago, on the 20th of April. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a copy of it with you? 
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Dr. Exsor. Yes; I have a copy here. 

Mr. Bussey. 7 I see it, please? 

Dr. Exsor. That letter indicated that, in spite of increasing the 
amount of money that we were spending for this booklet by the 
addition of $9,000 to our printing fund on a one-time basis, it has been 
necessary for us to cut the allotments to the Congressmen 14 percent 
for the last 4 months of this year. This letter went out on the 20th of 
April and indicated to the Congressmen that they would have these 
reductions. 

Mr. Bussey. I think, without objection, we will insert the letter in 
the hearings at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucatTion, AND WELFARE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(Form letter sent April 20, 1954, to the 424 Members of Congress receiving 
monthly allotments of Infant Care) 


The Children’s Bureau has long appreciated the keen interest that you have 
taken in our publication, Infant Care, and your desire to have sufficient copies to 
distribute to your constituents. 

The volume of congressional interest has expanded at such a pace that the 
yes ly ag copies available to Members this fiscal year (1954) has been greatly 

epleted, 
n order to spread the present balance equitably among Members, all current 


allotments for the months March through June 1954 are being reduced by 14 per- 
cent. 

Even with the cutback, which we regret, we will have no inventory, as we nor- 
mally, have, to carry over into the new fisca! year and to use in filling allotments 
during the first 2 months of that year while new supplies are being printed. To 
firm up plans for allotments in the next fiscal year, I have initiated discussions 
with the chairmen of the subcommittees of the Appropriations Committees of 
both the House and the Senate. 

If you could use a one-page printed list of Children’s Bureau Publications for 
Parents, such as the enclosed, which gives the price of each and directions for 
purchasing from the Superintendent of Documents, we can make a limited supply 
of these available to you. If you wish a supply, will you be good enough to place 
your order with Mrs. Beatrice Viar, of my staff. Her telephone number is code 
176, branch 3562. 

Sincerely yours, 
Martua M. Ensot, M. D., Chief. 
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CHILDREN’s BurEAvU Pus.ications For PARENTS 


Publication No. 
4 Prenatal Care 
8 Infant 
30 Your Child From 1 to 6 
238 Home Play and Play Equipment for the Preschool Child 
304 The Children’s Bookshelf 
324 Your Child From 6 to 12 
337 A Health Personality for Your Child 


Folder No. 
So You’re Expecting a Baby? 
Breast Feeding 
Your Well Baby 
Into Childhood 
When You Adopt a Child___ 
Foods Your Children Need 
The Child With Epilepsy 
The Child Who Is Hard of Hearing 
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All of the above publications may be purchased, at the prices indicated, from 
e Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
. C. Orders should be accompanied by cash, check, or money order. 


Mr. Bussey. In the third paragraph of the letter you state: 


In order to spread the present balance equitably among Members, all current 
allotments for the months March through June 1954 are being reduced by 14 
percent. 

I take it you mean by “equitably” those Members of Congress 
who have made requests for the booklet, Infant Care? 

Dr. Extor. That is correct; those Members of Congress who are 
currently receiving allotments. 

Mr. Bussey. How many Members of Congress receive allotments 
of this book? 

Dr. Exror. Four hundred and twenty-four at the present time. 

Mr. Bussey. Four hundred and twenty four? 

Dr. Extor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. How do you establish credit for these books? I have 
never asked for an allotment. If I do not ask for an allotment, is 
my allotment distributed among the other Members who do make use 
of the book? 

Dr. Exior. What we have at the present time is a fixed allotment 
for each Member of the Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. Each Member of Congress is entitled to a certain 
allotment? 

Dr. Exior. We have never set up our plans of distribution on the 
basis of a specific number of booklets for each Congressman. We 
have, through the years, allowed Congressmen to make requests for 
the number of copies that they want, and to the extent of our ability 
to fill those requests we have done so. The allotments, therefore, 
— greatly, depending on the requests that the Congressmen have 
made. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, let us suppose, for instance, that I want to make 
amends for my negligence, and | want now to send out some of these 
Infant Care booklets; where do I get my allotment that I have been 
entitled to all of the years I have been in Congress? 
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Dr. Exior. At the present time, if you were to call up the Children’s 
Bureau you would unfortunately have to be told that we would not . 
be able to take you on until after the beginning of the new year when 
a new distribution of the available copies might be made. 

At the present time the number of copies available to the Bureau 
is exhausted, or will be exhausted during these 4 months. 

Now, a few Congressmen, since we have found ourselves in this 
particular position, have been told that they will have to wait until 
we get new supplies of the document before we can fulfill their 
requests. 

would like to say that we have been giving in the last year, 
chiefly in the last 6 months, a great deal of attention to this problem 
because we think that the time has come when a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the available supply should be made, and I would really 
like to propose, as I have done already in a communication to the 
chairman of this subcommittee, that a new plan be developed. 


PROPOSAL TO LIMIT FUNDS FOR “INFANT CARB” 


Mr. Bussey. Now, referring to this new plan, Dr. Eliot, that you 
would like to explore with the committee, do you have a statement 
that you would like to make regarding this proposal? 

Dr. Exior. Yes; I would like to make a recommendation to the 
committee, if the committee would wish me to do so. 

I have been studying the way in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture distributes farmers’ bulletins among the Coleromen, and I 
believe that, over the years, they have found a method of distribu- 
tion which is satisfactory to Congressmen. 

The method that they use is that there is language in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act—a proviso limiting the amount 
of money that will be spent for these farmers’ bulletins. Each Con- 
gressman is given an allotment for each bulletin. The same number 
of copies is allotted to each of the Congressmen. 

I, therefore, would like to propose that we follow something along 
the same lines for the distribution of Infant Care. 

My suggestion is that equal quotas, within the total number avail- 
ble under the appropriation limit, be allotted monthly to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress, including both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, because some of the Senators also use this booklet. 

The members who wish more than this quota would then make 
arrangements themselves to receive additional copies from other Mem- 
bers of Congress who desire fewer copies or none. 

That is the plan that has been followed by the Department of Agri- 
culture in distributing the farmers’ bulletins. 

I would like to suggest that language might be inserted in the 
“Children’s Bureau” appropriation item as follows: 

Provided, That not more than $80,000 may be expended for the purchase of 
Infant Care for distribution to Members of Congress. 

Mr. Busrey. Have you suggested this change, that you are bringing 
to the attention of the committee, to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. Exvior. That has not been discussed with the Bureau of the 
Budget; that is, this specific suggestion, because it does not change the 
amount of total money in the budget. 
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One of the efforts we have been making is to devise a plan for the 
distribution of Infant Care that will not increase the amount of the 
Children’s Bureau appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. How was the method of distribution which is used 
by the Department of Agriculture arrived at? How was that 
established. 

Dr. Exior. That was established some years ago, I am told, but 
as to how it was established, and why it was established I cannot 
give you the details on that. We could determine that for you, and, 
of course, supply it for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just exploring it so that if, in the judgment of 
the committee, they thought some recommendation or change should 
be made we would be fortified with that information. 

Now, I want to go back to the letter briefly for just a minute. 
Was that cleared with the Secretary's office? 

Dr. Extor. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Bussey. That was cleared with the Secretary’s office? 

Dr. Exutor. Yes, sir. 


INCREASED TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Bussey. I notice that your funds were sufficient to enable you 
to actually increase the amount for your travel, and at the same time 
you are reducing the amount for printing and reproduction. Is not 
that, in part, the reason why you cannot fulfill some of the require- 
ments for the Infant Care booklet? 

Dr. Exror. | will have to ask Mrs. Warren to help me to answer 
that because I did not know that we had increased our amount for 
travel. 

Mrs. Warren. We are retaining the same amount for travel that 
we have had in the budget right along. 

Dr. Extor. $110,000? 

Mrs. WARREN. Yes. 

Perhaps the chairman refers to the fact that we obligated $107,000 
plus in 1953. Our allocation for travel for 1953 was $110,000, the 
same amount as for the current year. 

Mr. Bussey. What does the amount of $107,738 represent? 

Mrs. Warren. That is the amount that was expended in 1953. 

Mr. Bussny. Of the $110,000 allotted. 

Mrs. Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Bussiy. What do you expect to spend for the fiscal year 1954? 

Mrs. Warren. $110,000 for travel. 

Mr. Bussey. You expect to spend the entire $110,000? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. There is always a slight difference between 
our planned expenditures and our actual expenditure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just trying to see where we might have a little 
money for more Infant Care booklets and try to accommodate some 
of these Members of Congress.. 

Mr. Budge? 


INCREASES IN SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Bunge. Doctor, I note in your statement that you say over a 
period of some years now the staff of the Bureau has been steadily 
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decreasing. At the same time I note that the item for salaries and 
expenses for the Children’s Bureau has increased from a figure of 
$797,400 in 1945 to $1,525,000 in 1954, which is also the proposed 
figure for 1955. 

Now, if the staff has been constantly decreasing over this period 
of years, why is the item “Salaries and expenses’’ practically double 
what it was 10 years ago? 

Mrs. Warren. The Federal salary scale has been increased several 
times, I believe at least three times by Congress. Each time we have 
had an increase in salary rates the Children’s Bureau has had to absorb, 
in part, those increased costs. é 

n addition to that, we have had each year the Mead-Ramspeck 
within-grade promotions for which I think, since that law has been 
in operation. we have never had a total increase appropriated for that 

urpose. 
3 In addition to that, over the years, there have been increases in the 
travel costs, and also in the printing costs. So in spite of the fact the 
total amount of money may show an increase, actually we have been 
able to provide within that total less and less in positions. 

Mr. Bupae. Of course, this is double what it was 10 years ago. 

Dr. Exror. I think it should be pointed out that the decrease in 
the number of positions in the Bureau that have been reported in this 
report of mine starts with 1947. Prior to 1947 the number of persons 
on the staff was, of course, fewer. There was an increase in the 
appropriations for salaries and expenses at that time. There was a 
separate appropriation for the administration of the maternal and 
child-welfare program. The two combined salaries and expenses 
appropriations were increased from $797,000 in 1945 through the 
years up to the figure that we have quoted. 

In 1946 Congress amended the Social Security Act increasing the 
grants-in-aid to the States, and at the same time increased appropri- 
ations to the Children’s Bureau for the administration of those in- 
creased amounts. That is part of the increase in the amounts of 
money under the salaries and expenses item. 

Mrs. WARREN: There was another increase in 1949 in the appro- 
riation. The main reason we have had those increases is due to the 
ay Act increases—increases in the Federal salary scale. 

Dr. Euior. As is shown in the committee print, these increases 
have been at times related to the acts of Congress, increasing pay 
rates. I think in addition to the increase in appropriation for the 
personnel and other activities of the Bureau that occurred in 1946 
and 1947, most of the increases have been in relation to the pay rates. 

Mr. Bupae. Of course, it could also be that you have had a rather 
rapid increase in grades within the Bureau, could it not? You have 
a rather high average grade throughout the Bureau, GS-8.4. In 
other words, the more expensive people have, apparently, been re- 
tained and promoted, and the less expensive people have not been 
added; would not that be about the situation? 

Dr. Exror. Well, I would like to say this, that the proportion of 
professional positions in the Children’s Bureau is high. Approxi- 
mately one-half of our employees are professional persons. We do 
not have the situation that some other Lameaii have where there are 
many clerks that are required for statistical work or services of that 
sort. Therefore, the average salary rate will be higher than in some 
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of the bureaus where the number of clerks is larger. The fact that 
we have medical officers and nurses and social workers and other 
gape persons on the payroll of the Children’s Bureau accounts 
or the somewhat higher rate, perhaps, here than otherwise. 


REGIONAL MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


Mr. BupcGe. That leads to the question which the chairman ex- 
plored to some extent. You stated that you felt you needed a medical 
director in each region for the Children’s Bureau and that the reason 
was that you needed people who had specialized in pediatrics and 
obstetrics. Those, of course, are separate specialties. You seldom 
have a pediatrician who also specializes in obstetrics. 

Dr. Exror. Congressman, if I said pediatrics and obstetrics, I 
should have said pediatrics or obstetrics. Occasionally, a person has 
both skills, but it is, as you say, quite unusual to get both of those 
specialties in one person. Most of our regional people come from the 
pediatric field. I am not sure I should not say all of them do. 

Dr. Lesser. Most of them. 

Dr. Exror. I think for obvious reasons. So many of the problems 
we deal with fall more in the pediatric field than in the obstetric field. 
We do have consultation with obstetricians when we need them in 
connection with these programs. 

Mr. Bunce. How many of these have actually practiced and spe- 
cialized in pediatrics? 

Dr. Lesser. Among those we have now I would say they all have 
practiced pediatrics or obstetrics. 

Dr. Exror. And that may have been private practice or practice 
> connection with a teaching activity in medical schools and such as 
that. 

Dr. Lesser. I think they have all been in private practice at some 
time. 

Mr. Buper. If the need is so great for pediatricians, I am wondering 
why you would not also need obstetricians, and in view of your activ- 
Hew or crippled children, why you would not need orthopedic special- 
ists? 

Dr. Error. We have had to get along with special consultants in 
some of these specialty fields. We do not have on the staff at the 
present time a full-time obstetrician. Many of the problems in the 
obstetric field have been met extremely well in the States. The 
mortality rate in obstetric cases has gone down greatly in the last 15 
yen and we have felt the funds available to us would be better spent 

y having on our staff people who are not only pediatricians but also 
other types of professional people who will assist pediatricians. For 
instance, we have one nurse who specializes in maternal care and in 
the care of the newborn infant. 

We are aware of the fact that in the maternal field today some of 
the most pressing problems are not in the physical care of the mother 
but in matters of emotional disturbances that may arise. 

Mr. Bupce Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Lesser. The majority of the patients receiving care are 
children, and so far as the crippled child is concerned, the principal 
diagnosis is orthopedics, but in many States they include other cases 
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as well. Our approach to the problem is from the pediatric point of 
view, the child as a whole rather than his individual parts, and 
because we cannot hyve specialists in all fields, we do have part-time 
specialists in such fields as obstetrics, speech and hearing, and so on. 


CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Bupcr. How much of your budget is spent for consultants? 
Mrs. Warren. Less than $1,500, I think. 


POSITIONS PAID BY STATE DEPARTMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Buper. I notice you have 19 positions in the Bureau paid by 
State Department funds. Who are those people and what do they do? 

Dr. Exior. These are persons who, up until April of this year, were 
employed by the Children’s Bureau but paid for from State Depart- 
ment funds. They are a part of the international program. They 
serve in some of the foreign countries that have made requests to the 
Foreign Operations Administration and its predecessors for assistance 
in developing programs in the maternal and child-welfare fields. 

Mr. Bupas. Are those medical people? 

Dr. Exior. The breakdown of those 19 people is as follows: 

There are 4 physicians out of the total of 19. In addition, in the 
health field we have 6 maternal and child-health nurses; 2 medical- 
social workers; 5 child-welfare specialists. 

Mr. Bupce. Where are they stationed? 

Dr. Exior. They are stationed in Iraq, Egypt, Bolivia, Brazil, 
India, El Salvador, Mexico, and Panama. Five of the 19 are the 
central office group that provide the backstopping and the recruiting 
under the technical assistance program of the Foreign Operations 
Administration as well as meeting certain requests that come in from 
some of the United Nations organizations. 

sat Buper. You have 6, then, in that category in the Washington 
office? 

Dr. Extror. The Washington staff consists of a Director of the 
Division of International Cooperation who is a medical officer, a 
specialist in maternal and child health services, who devotes her full 
time to training—— 

Mr. Buper. Whom does she train? 

Dr. Exror. These are fellows sent to this country by various foreign 
countries for training not by this staff member but in various educa- 
tional institutions in this country to which they are assigned. We 
have one worker to help plan the type of training in the health field 
that an individual wants, to help them select the place they want to 
go to, and so on, when they reach this country. 

Mr. Buper. Whom does she train? 

Dr. Extor. She does not train anyone. She is the member of our 
staff who facilitates the training for the people who come from other 
countries. 

Miss Wirmer. She arranges for the training. 

Mr. Bunge. Are these fellows brought over at State Department 
expense? 

Dr. Extor. Many of them are. 
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Mr. Bupes. How many in that category came in last year, just 
roughly? 

Dr. Extor. We will have to supply that for the record. They 
would be the people in the health field, maternal and child health? 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Number of foreign trainees for whom Children’s Bureau staff arranged training 
programs, July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953 } 


TRAINEES FOR WHOM PROGRAMS WERE PLANNED FOR PERIODS RANGING FROM 
1 MONTH TO 2 YEARS 


Maternal and child health: 
Medical social workers _ - 


Child and youth welfare: 
General child welfare____ 
Juvenile delinquency __- 
Child guidance_- 
Social work education in child welfare _- 
Psychiatric social workers__- 
Group work with children and youth. 


TRAINEES FOR WHOM PROGRAMS WERE PLANNED FOR PERIODS RANGING FROM 
1 DAY TO 1 MONTH 

Maternal and child health 

Child and youth welfare 


1 Includes trainees referred by Foreign Operations Administration, United Nations, World Health 
ganization, Department of State, and other agencies. 


Dr. Exror. Also we have social workers who come in, child welfare 
workers, we call them. 

Mr. Bupae. How long have you had this program of 19 employees 
or thereabouts? 

Dr. Exror. The number of persons in foreign countries varies from 
year to year depending on the duration of the project that the country 
requests and the funds available in the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration to meet the requests. A few of these have been in the field for 
some time, am I not right? 

Mrs. WarREN. Yes; and some are now off the roll. They come and 
go. 

Dr. Extor. All of these 19 are paid for from funds of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. The people in the field now are actually 
employees of the State Department. 

Mrs. Warren. Of the Foreign Operations Administration. 

Dr. Extror. Whereas prior to April they were employees of the 
Children’s Bureau paid for out of the funds made available by the 
Foreign Operations Administration to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 
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“INFANT CARE” 


Mr. Bunce. What was the cost in fiscal year 1953 and what is your 

estimated cost in 1954—apparently you have the latter figure now if 

ou have run out of funds for that purpose—for printing the pamphlet 
nfant Care? 

Mrs. WARREN. $82,000 was initially set aside for the current 
fiscal year and we have increased that by $8,000 and that means 
about $90,000 available for the current year. 

Mr. Bupee. What was that in 1953? 

Mrs. Warren. I think it was substantially the same amount as 
planned for 1954. 

Dr. Extor. In 1953 the total cost of Infant Care, including the 
copies that the Children’s Bureau distributed, which is a small number 
compared to the number of copies the Members of Congress distribute, 
was $86,681. 

Mr. Bunge. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty. 


CIVIL SERVICE DESK AUDIT 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Eliot, what is a Civil Service desk audit? 

Mrs. WarREN. The Civil Service audit consists of a review of the 
actions taken by the Bureau in the personnel field, to see whether or 
not the laws, rules, and regulations of the Commission have been 
observed. 

Mr. Focarry. When was that last made? In 1951? 

Mrs. Warren. Mr. Fogarty, I would like to supply that informa- 
tion. It has been at least 2 years. It may have been longer. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is an organizational chart? 

Mrs. WarREN. We refer to organizational charts as charts which 
show the various units of the Children’s Bureau and what the responsi- 
bilities of those various units are. 

Mr. Focarry. Do they change from time to time? 

Mrs. Warren. We have not had organizational changes for some 
time. The change we have had in recent years has been the addition 
of a juvenile delinquency branch, but the divisions themselves have 
not ote ed. Those charts were developed in September 1952, and 
the organization of the Bureau has not changed since that time. 


YOUNG SURVEY 


— Fogarty. When did this so-called Young investigation take 
ace 
, Dr. Error. In calendar year 1952, I believe; I am sure it occurred 
since I came back as Chief of the Bureau, which was in the fall of 1951. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? I do not think there 
was any reference to an investigation. I got from the description 
it was some kind of a survey. It may be a fine point, but Ido not 
believe it was anybody who was particularly investigating anything 
as we understand an investigation. I think of an investigation as 
being made when you believe something is wrong? 

Mr. Focarry. When was this survey made by Mr. Young? 

Dr. Exior. Some time within the calendar year 1952, | believe. 
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Mr. Focarry. In calendar year 1952? 

Dr. Exror. I think so. 

Mr. Foearry. Did you ever see the report? 

Dr. Extor. We recently have been given a copy of that report. 

Mr. Fogarty. It has been reproduced? 

Mrs. WarrEN. No. The copy of the report that was made avail- 
able to us because of the interest of the investigators of this committee 
who have been working with us recently, was a typed copy. We 
made that available to Mr. Gromel. 

Mr. Fogarty. When did you get this report? 

Mrs. WarreEN. This report was given to me by the office of the 
Commissioner of Social Security. 1 am sorry I cannot speak for the 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a copy of that report with you? 

Mrs. WarkEN. That copy was loaned to me as the person who was 
to deliver it to Mr. Gromel. I have no copy. 

Mr. Focarry. Was Mr. Young the head man? 

Dr. Extor. I think so. 

Mr. Fogarry. What is his first name? 

Dr. Exror. I do not know. 

Dr. Lesser. I think he was in one of the departments of the White 
House, and I think he still is. 


FRY REPORT 


Mr. Focarry. What is the Fry report? 

Dr. Exior. The Fry report is a report made by a commercial group 
called the Fry Associates. It covered many of the organizational and 
program activities of the Federal Security Agency; it made recom- 
mendations with respect to the organization relationships within the 
Agency; and in particular it went into the regional office setup. 

Mr. Fogarry. When was that report made? 

Dr. Exror. That report, I think was made in 1950. It was under 
review in the Federal Security Agency in the fall of 1951 when I 
became Chief, and I saw the report at that time. 

Mr. Focarry. Were there any changes effected in your Agency 
because of that report? 

Dr. Exror. As far as the Children’s Bureau is concerned, I think 
not. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is this the same group that just made a survey or a 
report of the Post Office Department which is referred to as a Fry 
report? 

Dr. Error. I do not know. It is the Fry Associates. 

Mr. Ke ty. I think it is. 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Mr. Focarry. You say in the Children’s Bureau you will place 
emphasis on the problems of 4 groups of children, 1 being delinquent 
children and youth. You went into quite a discussion with the 
chairman of what you are doing in that field now, but it seems to me 
all we are doing is caring for the children who get in trouble and we 
are doing very little to prevent their getting in trouble. What is 
being done by the Children’s Bureau to prevent juvenile delinquency? 
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Dr. Extor. I think a great deal is being done; so far not completely 
effective, obviously, from the situation in the country. Under the 
— to the States through child welfare, the State agencies I be- 
ieve are giving serious consideration to the problem and are actually 
providing some services which, in the long run, are preventive serv- 
ices. Take the child welfare work done with mothers with little 
children in connection with emotional disturbances or deviations from 
the normal child development picture. I think that is a constructive 
program for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Focarry. How do we know it has been constructive? 

Dr. Exvror. We have no figures, Mr. Fogarty, to demonstrate that 
for vou. What we do know is that a great many juvenile delinquents 
have disturbances of one sort or another in their own individual 
este history, and if work can be done in their early life that will 

elp them adjust to the various vicissitudes in their own family or 
community, something can be done to help that individual child. 

On the child-welfare side of the program, the welfare departments 
are increasingly concerned and interested that children in families 
where there are family problems which might result in a child having 
to be taken away from home, problems such as neglect, should be so 
solved that the child can be kept at home with the parents, because 
it is an important aspect of the child’s life that the home should be 
kept together. The frequency with which homes are broken today, 
of course, is one of the disturbing factors in the lives of children and 
brings about both emotional and social disturbances in the lives of 
the children. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is a very real problem that is with us and it is on 
the upward grade at the present time. 

Dr. Etror. It is a tremendously important problem. 


RECENT TRENDS 


Mr. Foearry. It was up during the last war and then went down 
immediately after the war and now it is on the upgrade again. Why 
did it go down immediately after the war? 

Dr. Exior. Immediately after the war I believe there was undoubt- 
edly a relaxation of tensions among the people of the country, and I 
think the tensions that are created by the war situation no doubt, 
as has been shown many times in the past, are very important in the 
development of additional delinquents among the youth of our 
country. As the tensions and other conditions present during the 
war, such as the concern of young people over being drafted, the 
absence of fathers from the home, mothers going to work in defense 
activities—as these tensions are relaxed, the tensions in the home are 
rg and the youngsters get in less trouble when the situation is 

etter. 

In 1948 apparently the situation changed sufficiently to have once 
again started this upgrade. It is very hard to put your finger on the 
exact or any one cause that brings about these changes in the number 
of delinquents, but there can be, I think, little question that wartime 
conditions have a bearing on the situation. 
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EFFECT OF MOTHER WORKING 


Mr. Focarry. During the war, because of the emergency and the 
drafting of millions of our boys and men into the service, the country 
asked the women to go to work in the defense factories, and as a result 
that took many mothers out of the homes to help produce the materials 
of war. 

Dr. Error. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. That made some change in the home life, did it not? 

Dr. Exior. Very much so. 

Mr. Focarry. I presume we have not gotten back to normal yet, 
have we, with regard to mothers working? 

Dr. Exsor. There are still many mothers working in various activi- 
ties, whether you want to call them defense activities or production. 
The percentage of married women working, | cannot quote you the 
figure exactly, but it is a high proportion and may be as high as 20 
percent. I can correct that figure for the record as to how many 
married women are today employed outside of the home. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any figures as to the number of married 
women with children who are employed ouside of the home because 
of necessity? 

Miss Wirmer. I do not believe we have that figure. There have 
been some supporting studies made, but we cannot give the figure 
countrywide. 

Mr. Foaarry. If it is not necessary for them to work, do you think 
it is a good thing for mothers with children to be working and earning 
a living outside somewhere and leaving their children to someone 
whom they hire to do that job? 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Fogarty, | think that is a very hard question to 
answer. [ think the individual family situations have to be taken into 
consideration at arriving at such a decision. In some families where 
the need for improving the standard of living is urgent, and the income 
earned by the father is not adequate to meet that situation, it may be 
felt by that family very desirable that the mother should add to the 
income, and it may be right that she should add to the income. 

Now you will classify that as necessity, perhaps. I think that 
there are other reasons in individual families that do add up to being 
necessity to that particular family. In other words, if the parents 
together feel that it is for the good of the family generally that the 
mother continue her work that she may have been carrying on before 
she was married, or before the children arrived, then I think that is 
the responsibility of the individual family to answer. 

1 am always concerned when a mother of a young child, and by that I 
mean a child under 2 or 2% years of age, finds it necessary or desira- 
ble, to leave home and undertake to contribute to the family income. 
It may be for the good of the children that she do so under certain 
circumstances. 

On the other hand it may be that under other circumstances it 
would be better for that growing baby, that developing baby, if she 
were at home. 

Mr. Fogarry. All things being equal, is it not fair to say that the 
child would be much better off if it were possible for that mother to 
be at home? 
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Dr. Error. I think young children need their mothers. I do not 
think that there can be any question about that. 

Mr. *oGarry. Has any study been made in the field of juvenile 
delinquency along this line? 

Dr. Exior. I would like to ask Miss Witmer to answer that. 

Miss Wirmer. I cannot think of a very specific study which has 
been made. There have been a lot of studies on the effect of broken 
homes, which is a somewhat different question. 

I am sure that the proportion of homes of delinquents in which 
mothers are working is higher than in the general population, but 
delinquents do come largely from areas of low economic level also, 
and poor housing and all the other concomitants, but the cause and 
effect relationship is hard to determine. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you ever given any study to the situation 
where, in times like this with unemployment as we have it in the 
country at the present time, a man and a wife may have been working, 
and the man now finds himself without a job, and the wife has to 
continue working? 

Miss Wirmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think that is a good situation in this country? 

Miss Wirmer. No. 

Mr. Foaarry. Do you think that is a good situation to take the 
job of the breadwinner away from the man and place it on the shoulders 
of the woman? 

Dr. Exsor. I think that is a difficult question. I would think 
in this instance, though, it certainly is difficult. 

Mr. Foaarry. Perhaps, I can put the question plainer: Do you 
think it is a good thing for the man of the house to put on the apron? 

Dr. Exror. I would think, on the whole, in our culture and in this 
country—no; not necessarily. He often has to put on the apron 
in many households, to help the wife. 

Mr. Focarry. When there are large families, that is understand- 
able, but it seems to me that there is a trend in the last few months, 
with: unemployment the way it is now, for more women to be the main 
breadwinner. I-do not think it is a good trend, and I think it has 
something to do with this question of juvenile delinquency, and some 
of the people to whom I have talked who are working in this field 
on the local level seem to agree with me. 

Miss Wirmer. There were bad effects like that all during the 

Mr. Focarry. But, it is the result of a war which we have not 
really gotten over yet. The war started this, and we have not been 
able to get back on our feet as yet. I have many postal employees 
who tell me that they cannot get along with their salaries now, and 
that their wives have had to go to work in order to keep the home 
that they are trying to buy at the present time, and unless they get a 
raise pretty soon more wives will have to go to work. 


PENDING SUPPLEMENTAL 


Dr. Exror. Mr. Chairman, while we are discussing this question of 
an delinquency, I would like to say that the rpg of the 
u 


epartment has approved and sent to the Bureau of the Budget a 
request for an amendment to our 1955 appropriation request, which is 
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before you, to permit the Children’s Bureau to expand its work in 
this field, since it recognized fully that this is an extremely important 
problem today, and one that the Bureau is not equipped to handle at 
the present time. 

Mr. Foaarty. I was going to ask you in my next question what the 
Congress can do to help this particular situation. 

What can we do to help you do more than you are doing in the field 
of —— delinquency at the present time? 

r. Exior. There are a number of ways in which our program can 
be developed and expanded in order that we can give more assistance 
to State agencies, local agencies, and institutions, which are con- 
—- with meeting the needs of these youngsters when they are in 
trouble. 

Let me speak, first, to that because just as the Congress made 
provision for the medical care of crippled children who have been 
crippled from physical means, under that program we have been able 
to do a great dukin improve the type of care that is given to crippled 
children, and to extend it to children who have not had it before the 
time that the Congress made that possible. 

So, also, does the Children’s Bureau need to give the advisory 
service to States and institutions, which are now often requesting 
our help when we cannot meet it. 

The Bureau is concerned to extend its ability to help State organiza- 
tions, or statewide programs. 

Many of the States today have worked in behalf of children who 
are in trouble in several different agencies. The State and local 
agencies have a great vepueniniite ier these children through the 
courts and through the probation services which may be financed 
entirely through the locality. 

In other words, in many States the services are scattered, and there 
is no well-planned, coordinated activity in many States, and no single 
agency has a primary responsibility for seeing that these children’s 
needs are met. 

From time to time we are asked for help by the States, in making 
surveys, and reviewing with the States the organizational setups. 
We have not been able to meet the requests of the States of that sort 
even in a small part in many cases, whether it is for a statewide survey 
or for a study of a particular institution, which is quite often the 
form in which the request comes to us. 

Mr. Fogarty. Because you cannot provide that information or 
that work, what is the end result? 

Dr. Exror. Very often these States may have to either get along 
without it, or they seek it elsewhere without getting the help that they 
wanted. 

In some cases the National Probation and Parole Association is 
able to help within the scope of the kind of advice which they are pre- 
pared to give. But in many cases, in particular the requests for help 
in the field of the traming schools for delinquent children, those re- 
quests just often go unmet, or they are so delayed, Mr. Fogarty, that 
often trouble happens before we get around to it. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much money and how many positions do you 
think you need to do a good job in juvenile delinquency? 

Dr. Error. The exact number of positions and the money required, 
Tam not at this moment at liberty to report. You will have a recom- 
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mendation from the Bureau of the Budget, presumably, before long 
on this matter. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you made a recommendation to the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

Dr. Extor. I have made a recommendation which has been sub- 
mitted to them by the Department. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is that recommendation? 

Dr. Error. My recommendation was that the Bureau establish a 
division of service comparable to some of those major divisions on 
that organizational chart that you have, which will give primary 
consideration to these problems, and also that we have an increased 
facility to make studies in this field. 

Mr. Fogarty. When did you make your recommendation? 

Dr. Exitor. Within the past few weeks. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that now before the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment? 

Dr. Exror. It has been before the Secretary, and she has made a 
recommendation to the Bureau of the Budget. It has been trans- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget yesterday or today. 

Mr. Fogarty. So, it is before the Bureau of the Budget at the 
present time? 

Dr. Evror. Yes; it is now before the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarry. How much was that request for? 

Mr. Ketiy. $165,000 for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions were involved? 

Mr. Ke tty. It would provide for 53 positions to be achieved by 
by the end of the fiscal year. In other words, it would have a total 
of 53 positions in 1956. 

It would take about 24 man-years, as I recall it, for fiscal 1955. 

It would be a gradual development program, step by step, as the 
program developed. 

Dr. Extor. I would like to say that such a program would enable 
the Children’s Bureau not only to help the States on these organiza- 
tion matters, but we would be able to strengthen our advice on 
juvenile court pfoblems, probation work, police problems, and prob- 
ems of the training schools, detention homes, and problems related 
to special types of service that are being developed in one community 
or another, and about which other commnuities are asking so that 
they can do a better job. 

I have spoken only to the question of meeting the needs of children 
who are already in trouble. We have to depend, again, upon the 
grants to the States at this time under title V of the Social Security 
Act, for any help to the States in the prevention program. 


CAUSE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Fogarty. In order to prevent something, you have got to 
find out the cause; have you not? 

Dr. Extor. That is right. 

Mr. Focartry. What is the principal cause of juvenile delinquency 
today? 

Dr. Ettor. I do not know that there is any one principal cause, 
but certainly the social situation in which many families find them- 
selves, the emotional disturbances that individual youngsters have 
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as a result of their early childhood experiences, or lack or close family 
relationships which is so important in the development of a child, 
and emotional instability, are all causes of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Focarry. How did juvenile delinqueney compare in the early 
1930’s with the situation as of today? 

Dr. Exror. During the depression? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Dr. Exror. May I turn that question over to someone else? 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any figures on that? 

Miss ArNouLpD. The juvenile delinquency rate was lower during the 
depression, and I think that was a surprise to some people, who thought 
it might go higher. It began to rise during the war years. 

Mr. Fogarry. The war years brought on the rise of juvenile delin- 
quency; is that correct? That is, the biggest rise? 

Dr. Exror. I might speak of the transient youngsters during the 
depression, because they may not have been brought before a juvenile 
court, and therefore not counted during that period of time. They 
were moving on, as you know very well, from State to State, and there- 
fore no State wanted to take the responsibility, and no particular 


community, for a bunch of youngsters who had ganged up and were in 
difficulty. 


PROGRAM FOR MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


Mr. Focarry. What are you going to do in regard to the mentally 
retarded children? 
Dr. Exior. Dr. Lesser can speak to that point, he having followed 


it very closely. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is it your intention to place more emphasis on that 
group this year, Dr. Lesser? 

Dr. Lesser. We would certainly like to do that with our existing 
staff. We hope that we will be able to make a beginning, and to ex- 
plore what are the problems, and what can be done to meet some of the 
problems. We have been giving a little time to it, and it is our im- 
pression that the infants and the preschool children are really a pretty 
neglected age group among mentally retarded or mentally defective 
children. 

Of course, there are a considerable number of these children in 
various institutions. As a rule, they do not take them until they are 
6 years old, and usually there is such a waiting list that they cannot 
get in when they are 6 years old, anyway. That poses a rather seri- 
ous problem as to what can be done to help the parents in those years, 
but also poses a problem with respect to what is the best plan for an 
individual child. 

Too often, it is said that he ought to be placed in an institution, 
but we know that many of these children can live at home with their 
parents, if they get some help. 

We would say, in the first place, that it would be desirable if the 
communities could have a diagnostic center where a careful diagnosis 
could be made, and where parents could be helped to understand 
that this is not the worst tragedy in the world. It really is a terrible 
blow to parents to learn that they have a mentally retarded ehild, 
and it should be made known to them that there are people who will 
help them to try to arrange so that there can be nursery schools or 
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day-care centers for them so that they can be out of the house for 
we of the day, and also be associated with other children until the 

ay arises later on for admission to an institution if that is thought 
to be the desirable thing for that particular child. 

Now, we get a lot of letters from parents about this problem. 
We have also gotten requests from a State or two asking us if there is 
anything that we can do to help them get started on it. So, this 
year one of these special part-time consultants which we have, and 
whom we have taken on in field of the mentally retarded, and who 
is an outstanding person, has paid a visit to one of the States to see if 
something can be done to set up a program with them. 

We also work with the voluntary agencies interested in this field. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you had any direct connections or indirect 
connections with the Meeting Street School in Providence, R. I.? 

Dr. Lesser. No, sir; I have not. I visited the Southbury School in 
Connecticut, which is a very fine place. 

Mr. Foacarry. Is this problem growing, or is it remaining at about 
the same level? 

Dr. Lesser. Well, I would say that we have no evidence that the 
number of children involved is increasing, but what is happening is 
that the parents of these children are able to come forth and state their 
problems publicly, and in a way that they were always ashamed to do 
ann We are seeing more requests for help than used to be 
made. 

There always was a tendency, and there is still a tendency in many 
communities of the country to hide these children, because the parents 
are ashamed. 

Apparently many parents are beginning to feel that their child is 
handicapped in this way, just as other children are handicapped in 
other ways. 

Mr. Focarty. They can be helped considerably if they have these 
facilities to teach them how to play with other children or to play with 
certain objects, and things that help out around the home. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir; and many of them can perform certain tasks 
also. It is a term that covers a wide range of mental defects, all the 
way from idiocy to the group of people who are walking around the 
streets, and who are able to make their way in the world as adults. 
cae is a wide range, and there is much that we can do for most of 
them. 

CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Fogarty. This problem of children of migratory workers 
and the problem you discussed concerning children of migratory 
agricultural workers means the same thing; does it not? 

Dr. Ex1or. The particular group that we are concerned with at the 
moment is the group of children of the agricultural workers. There 
are, of course, the children of other types of migrants—the people 
that go from place to place seeking work, who for one reason or 
another really are migrants, too. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are concerned with that group of migratory 
ae which starts from Texas up through the Middle Western 

tates! 

Dr. Exror. Yes, sir; but at the present time we have not under- 
taken to do anything with the group of States involved there. We 
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are hoping that the States themselves will learn how they can relate 
to one another through this project that is going on in the eastern 
coast, and then from that certain methods and procedures, and other 
suggestions will come, which the Bureau and the other Federal agencies 
will be able to transmit to the States which are so affected. 

The flow of migrant workers from Texas goes up the west coast, and 
some of them up the center of the country. There are four streams 
in the country. 

Mr. Fogarty. We have had some testimony as to the sorry state 
of affairs which these migratory workers and their families have been 
subjected to in some of these towns and cities in which they have to 
live in some of the States. 

Apparently, the States have not done anything to help. They 
have been called third-class citizens. If the parents are third-class 
citizens, and the States have not done anything about it, then it would 
seem to me that the problem of the children of these parents would 
be worse than the parents themselves. 

Dr. Exror. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. The children cannot speak for themselves, and they 
cannot help themselves. 

It looks to me as though this is a step in the right direction which 
you are taking now in holding this conference. I hope something 
good comes out of it, because it appears to me that if anything is 
going to be done, the Federal Government has to take the lead in it, 

ecause this problem has been with the States for many years. 

I recall that under President Herbert Hoover’s administration there 
was a report issued on migratory labor, and there have been 4 or 5 
since. They have all come up with the same recommendation over 
the past 25 years. I think this is a step in the right direction and it 
is something that the Federal Government has to take the lead in, 
if something is going to be done about it. 


DAY-CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Tell us about these day-care programs for working 
mothers. Are you doing anything in that field now? 

Miss Arnotp. Well, I am afraid there is not enough being done in 
that field. There was, as you know, a great development during the 
war in day-care programs. Federal funds were available then and 
resources were developed under public auspices. After the war, a 
great many.of those resources were closed. Now, most of the re- 
sources available are under voluntary auspices, and considering the 
problem of day care, | am afraid there are inadequacies in many 
places with regard to the care of children while their mothers are 
working. 

It was thought that a good many of these mothers would go back 
in the home after the war, but a good many of them did not. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think about it? Do you think they 
should go back to the home? 

Miss Arno.p. I think I agree with what Dr. Eliot said earlier. If 
conditions are right in the home, and there is adequate income | 
think it is good for the mother to be in the home especially if there 
are young children. 
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Mr. Focarry. I think most everyone would agree with you on 
that. That is, that the child would be better off if it were possible 
for the mother to be at home. 

I realize that there are economic conditions which dictate other- 
wise, and when that happens you have to make the best of it, I sup- 
pose, but I was just wondering whether we need to do anything 
in this field of day-care programs for working mothers, so long as we 
are on out of the so-called emergency, so far as the war is con- 
cerned. 

I can understand in wartime when we are asking women to go in 
and take the job of a man who has been called to service, that it 
should be the responsibility of the Federal Government to do some- 
thing in the field of providing day-care centers for children of mothers 
who are working in defense plants, but in a peacetime economy 
should we provide help in these day-care centers? 

Miss Arnotp. The problem is that there are still so many mothers 
working, and there are inadequate facilities to care for their children. 
What they do is to turn many of the children over to the so-called 
commercial facilities, where the fees are high and the standards often 
inadequate. The voluntary agencies and the public agencies have 
been unable to provide enough facilities, good facilities, to care for 
these children whose mothers are actually working now. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you doing in that field now, if anything? 

Miss ArNnoutp. The Children’s Bureau is doing very little. We 
have had only one consultant in the whole area of the care of children 
outside of their own homes, aside from institutional care of children. 
She has been giving part time to day care, but it has been mainly 
answering requests for information. 

We have been working with the Child Welfare League of America, 
which is a national, voluntary agency.- That agency through defense 
funds has some staff. We have assisted them in developing standards. 
We give some consultation on day care but it is very limited. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Mr. Focarry. What do you do in the field of rheumatic fever? 
Is that program decreasing, since the discovery of these new drugs 
and antibiotics? 

Dr. Lesser. I would say there is evidence that deaths as a result 
of rheumatic fever are on the decline. However, rheumatic fever 
still is a leading cause of death in the age group from 5 to 19. 

One of the principal results of the new drugs has been through the 
use of penicillin and sulfadiazine, for example, to reduce recurrences 
of rheumatic fever in those children who have had an initial attack. 
However, the danger there—as has always been true, and still is— 
is not so much from the first attack, but that it is a disease which 
tends to recur from time to time, and each time the child has another 
attack, there is always a greater danger that the heart will be damaged. 

While we do not know how to prevent this first attack, we think 
that through the use of these new drugs in the treatment of strep- 
tococcic diseases of all kinds, that probably the incidence of rheumatic 
fever has declined 

Also, what these programs are doing as a result of these grants is 
that given a child with a history of rheumatic fever, that child can be 
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placed on a routine prophylactic dose of penicillin or sulfadiazine which 
has the effect of greatly reducing his chances of getting recurrences of 
the sickness. 

There are research studies going on with regard to the treatment of 
rheumatic fever, and these stud es include these new drugs, such as 
cortisone, ACTH, and others, as to whether or not these drugs actually 
tend to shorten the duration of the disease, or to minimize the damage 
done to the heart. 

Their value in treatment has not been proven, but we do know that 
there are effective measures in reducing the number of recurrences 
that a child might get. 


CONGENITAL HEART DISEASE 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing in the congenital heart disease 
field? 

Dr. Lesser. In congenital heart disease we have assisted the States 
in this way: 

The surgical treatment, as well as the diagnosis of congenital heart 
disease, is today vastly different than what it was a decade ago. 
Today many of these children can be treated surgically and actually 
cured, and others can be restored to a condition from invalidism into 
one that is compatible with every activity of childhood. 

Now, obviously, this is very delicate work, and there are not too 
many physicians in the country who have had the training to be able 
to provide this kind of service, but knowing that there are sev>ra! 
places in the country that bave developed this specialized work, the 
Children’s Bureau made availabie grants to the States in which these 
well known centers are located, so as to enable children from other 
States, where such facilities do not exist, to get the care through the 
crippled children’s program at these highly specialized centers. 

Now, as more and more States have facilities for this, these chil- 
dren are being cared for under the regular grants of the crippled 
children’s services, but we are still helping children through provid- 
ing grants to centers in Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and Baltimore. We feel that the need for the special grants to the 
centers will decrease over the next few years. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


Mr. Fogarty. Doctor, has not infant mortality been going down 
and down every year? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Last year we had a table inserted into the record 
on page 477, that stated that infant mortality was still high in many 
localities. 

You list a great number of counties where five or more infant lives 
could have been saved each year, and in the District of Columbia you 
have the figure of 40 listed as the number of infant lives which could 
have been saved. 

What do you mean by that? 

Miss Witmer. I think I know what is meant by that. That. was 
originally set up on a map basis, which showed it more clearly, but 
the idea was that if the conditions prevailing in really an area that 
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has really good facilities, there was prevented in this particular area 
so many deaths and there would be this many lives saved. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you mean that we are lacking for facilities here 
me the District of Columbia, which other States and other counties 

ave? 

Miss Wirmer. Yes, sir. You will notice that there are not nearly 
so many in the District as in some of these other places. For instance, 

_in Alabama there are 676 infant deaths. 

Apparently, the District is not the very best place in the country, 
so far as this table goes. 

Dr. Lesser. This refers to a map which I think we also showed last 
year, and the substance of that map was that the lives of 10,000 babies 
could be saved each year if all of the counties had an infant mortality 
rate that was no greater than the average for the country. 

Dr. Exror. I believe that had reference to the metropolitan areas. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN METROPOLITAN AND RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the difference between the metropolitan 
areas, and the rural counties? 

Miss Wirmer. The cities have much better facilities. 

Dr. Lesser. Cities, on the whole, have a lower infant mortality 
rate than rural counties. Prior to 1929 the infant mortality rate was 
much higher in the cities than in the rural areas. 

However, gradually that whole relationship has changed; and the 
infant mortality rates in the cities, where the provision of services 
and care has been improved enormously, has dropped down below 
the rates in the rural areas. 

Mr. Foaarry. Has this map which has been broken down into a 
chart been changed any in the past 7 or 8 years, because of the con- 
struction of hospitals under the Hill-Burton Act? 

Dr. Lesser. Well, | would say that infant mortality has declined, 
and continues to decline, and I would say that that is the result of a 
number of circumstances, one of which is certainly the increasing 
number of deliveries in hospitals, and I would say, surely, that the 
Hill-Burton Act has made it possible for more mcthers to be delivered 
in hospitals. 

Mr. Focarry. That is true, especially in rural areas? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is, where most of the hospitals have been built 
under that program? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir; there is no question about that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, I notice that in Rhode Island we have a 
pretty good record. 

Miss Wrrmer. Look at Texas. 


LYING-IN HOSPITAL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. Focarry. Yes. Last year I asked you about these hospitals 
that have a low infant mortality rate, and I asked you if you knew 
anything about Lying-in Hospital in Providence, R. 1., and if you 
made studies of any of these hospitals that have low mortality rates. 
Have you visited the Lying-in Hospital in the past year, or have you 
ever checked into their infant mortality rate? 
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Dr. Lesser. We have not made any actual visit to the hospital, 
but a representative of the Children’s Bureau, at my suggestion, 
on a visit to Providence, did discuss this with the people in the health 
department there, and on | or 2 occasions during the year, we tried 
to see whether it was possible to go over to the Lying-in Hospital and 
talk to some of the physicians over there. It happened at that time 
it was not convenient to see the physicians that the people in the 
health department thought we ought to talk with, but they are, of 
course, familiar with the work which is done there. 

Mr. Fogarry. I do not know how they compare with some of the 
better children’s hospitals in the country. 

Dr. Lesser. I know they have a good record. 

Mr. Focarry. | do know that their mortality rate is away down. 
There may be some hospitals which are better equipped, but if they 
are one of the best in the country there must be some reason for it. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Because of the facilities they have or the type of 
doctors they have, or some other reason. That might be something 
that you people ought to look into. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, we certainly want to. We know that they have 
a good record for new-born care and maternity care in that hospital. 

Mr. Focarry. Has that statement of a year ago changed any in 
the past vear, the statement that 10,000 infant lives could be saved? 

Dr. Lesser. The statement was if all of the counties of the country 
had infant mortality rates at least as good as those for the average 
metropolitan county, 10,000 lives could be saved. 

Mr. Foearry. I see. You state as a fact, then, that these lives 
can be saved? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. With the proper facilities and number of physicians? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, that is based on our belief that if it is possible 
for the county, for example, in which Providence is located to have a 
low infant mortality rate then other counties which are higher in 
infant mortality ought to be able to reach the level of the county in 
which Providence is located. 

We do not say that they can do it with their present facilities, but 
there is no reason why they should not be able to do what a good 
metropolitan county has been able to achieve if they are helped with 
the necessary resources. 

Mr. Focirry. But that would be very difficult to achieve in a 
Stete like Texas, would it not, or in some of these sparsely populated 
States ia the West? 

Dr. Lesser. It would be hard to do. I think it is a matter of time. 

Dr. Exror. It is also a matter of invironmental sanitation in a good 
many of these counties. If you will remember the map that we showed 
you last year, many of these counties are in the warmer climates of 
this country, and the problems of environmental sanitation in those 
areas are very important, and it is a question of the facilities of the 
health department being approved, not only just in terms of the 
maternity hospital. or the children’s hospital, but also the facilities 
for the care of that child through the first year of life. 
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Mr. Focarrty. Prenatal care has something to do with infant 
mortality, does it not? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, and the whole question of the care of prema- 
turely born babies is an important element in this picture. We have 
moderately low rates today in counties shown in black on that map, 
and we have even some with better rates. A further reduction m 
the rate could be brought about if the facilities for the care of the 
prematurely born babies were improved in those particular areas. 
The State of North Carolina, for instance, has over the last 7 or 8 
years made a real improvement in the kind of care that is rendered 
to prematurely born babies. They have a very well organized State 
program which is a combination of effort by the pediatricians of the 
State and the health department of the State acting together to 
make a plan which becomes effective in the lives of children. 

Mr. Focarry. That program in North Carolina has been going on 
for about 8 or 10 years? 

Dr. Lesser. Eight years. 

Mr. Focarry. I remember when that started. North Carolina is 
the most progressive State in the South, is it not? 

Dr. Lesser. As far as this particular program is concerned I 
would say ‘Yes.’ 

Mr. Focarry. I guess in every way, is it not? 

Dr. Lesser. We would be reluctant to pick one. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 


Mr. Frernanpez. May I ask a couple of questions off the record, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF “INFANT CARB” 


Mr. Bussey. If you would like to submit a statement for the record 
that discloses the information you have on those charts it will be 
put in at this point. 

Dr. Exror. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Distribution of infant care, published by the Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Total number Total number | Total number | Total number 
distributed Total oe cistributed free copics to | free copies used 
(salcs and tree) = Members by Bureau 


1,621, 135 597,077 638, 914 
2 998, 720 


1, 866, 797 
1, 907, 318 5 1, 048, 705 
1, 636, 062 1,016, 507 


1 Estimated. 


Fiscal year | 
1049........-.-..--. 1, 588, 948 660, 266 | 928, 682 669, 343 259.339 
1950... 1, 723, 559 | 771,517 952, 042 881, 292 70, 750 
1051. 1, 692, 456 | 748, 178 944, 278 881 644 62.634 
------ 960, 469 76, 407 
1953... 998, 174 50, 531 
1,603, 719 12, 788 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, we all appreciate, and I am sure you do, 
that the problem of juvenile delinquency is a very highly specialized 
field. Now, whom do vou have in the Children’s Bureau who has 
specialized in this problem of juvenile delinquency? 

Dr. Exror. At the present time we have three professional posts 
in the Division of Social Services, which comes under Miss Arnold. 
We havea small Branch of that Division called the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Branch. The Chief of that Branch is an expert in juvenile 
courts and in the probation area of this work. 

He has recently assumed this position as Chief of the Branch, and 
must carry the full responsibility for all types of questions that come 
in within this particular field. 

There are two additional posts in the Branch, neither of which is 
filled at this time. I am not certain whether we have candidates for 

‘ those posts or not. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you supply for the record, please, a brief bio- 

aphical sketch of the Chief of the Juvenile Delinquency Branch and 

is qualifications for the position? 

Dr. Euior. I shall be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BIoGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN, Curer, JUVENTLE DELIN- 
QuENcyY BraNcn Division oF Socitat Services, CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


Age: 45. 

Education: Bachelor of arts. Master of arts in social service administration, 
Bachelor of laws (member of bar of State of Ohio). 

Experience: 5 years in Children’s Bureau as consultant on juvenile delinquency 
(juvenile courts and probation), 14 years in Cuyahoga Juvenile Court, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as probation officer, ad ninistrative assistant to the court, boys’ referee, and 
chief probaticn officer; on military leave from the juvenile court during war years; 
served in Navy, was discharged with rank of lieutenant commander. On March 
14, 1954, became Chief, Juvenile Delinquency Branch, Division of Social Services. 


‘ 


PENDING SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Bussey. I understand you asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for $165,000 for this Juvenile Delinquency Branch for the fiscal year 
1955. 

Dr. Exior. This request has gone forward, I understand, today. 

Mr. Bussey. Is $165,000 the total amount that will be necessary 
to staff these 53 positions on an annual basis, or is that just the staff 
for the first fiscal year? 

Dr. Exior. That is correct. It will be the cost of staffing during 
the first fiscal vear. 

We realize that there would inevitably be delay in recruiting people 
for this newly expanded work. The cost of those 53 positions in 
1956 would obviously be more. 


COST ANTICIPATED FOR 1956 IF SUPPLEMENTAL GRANTED 


Mr. Bussey. What is your estimate of the cost for 1956 if the 53 
positions requested are allowed by the Bureau of the Budget and 


appropriated for by the Congress? 
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Dr. Exsor. It would be approximately twice that amount because 
we do not expect to get many of the positions filled until toward the 
end of the vear. 

In the first place the work we would like to develop in the Research 
Division will require time to recruit persons for that type of activity. 
For tbe consultants in the field we hope that active recruitment can 
be started in the fall and that by the early spring we would have the 
staff of advisers to the States completed. 

Mr. Bussey. You have 224 positions at present. 

Dr. Exror. In the 1955 budget. 

For the new Division of Juvenile Delinquency there would be only 
29 of these positions, 

Nineteen of the positions would be included in the Research 
Division program. Part of those would be for studies of juvenile- 
delinquency cases and methods of treatment. Part of them would be 
to improve the reporting system on data with resvect to instances of 
juvenile delinquency we receive and the types of workers emploved 
rs ae schools and with respect to other forms of activities in this 

eld. 

We have very limited data today with respect to the kinds of work 
and the quality of work that goes on in the various institutions in this 
program, and to add nine persons in the juvenile delinquency statistics 
section will just give us an appropriate group to colleet the type of 
information we ought to have to help the States in developing these 
programs. The Division of Juvenile Delinquency will not include 
all of these 53 people. 

Mr. Bussey. Due to the fact that it is now 1:30, and the committee 
has been sitting since 9:30 this morning, or a total of 4 hours, and the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill has been on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for 3% hours now, I think we will recess. 

Dr. Exior. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. We will meet at 9:30 tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, May 7, 1954. 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We will continue with our interrogation on the salaries and ex- 
penses of the Children’s Bureau, after which we will take up the grants 
to States for maternal and child welfare. 


DESK AUDITS OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Dr. Eliot, at the last meeting of the committee we were discussing 
the desk audits of the Bureau. Has anyone reviewed your grade 
structure, and if so what were the findings? 

Mrs. Warren. Mr. Chairman, we had a review by a representa- 
tive of the Civil Service Commission during the period September 18 
to November 28, 1952. This representative was in the Department 
during that period. That representative reviewed the overall per- 
sonnel situation in the Children’s Bureau. It was not primarily a 
check of the classification of positions of the Children’s Bureau. It 
was a review of the total personnel job of the Children’s Bureau. 
There is a report which that representative made to the Department. 
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The Children’s Bureau is covered in that report. There are com- 
ments on a number of items in that report. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you recall when the last review of the grade 
structure, along with the job classification sheets, was made by the 
Civil Service Commission? 

Mrs. Warren. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you check that and supply it for the record 
please? 

Mrs. WARREN. Yes. 

(The following was admitted later:) 


All Children’s Burean positions in the departmental service were allocated by 
the Civil Service Commission prior to the pessage of the Classification Act of 
1949. Before elloceting positions, the Civil Service Commission classifiers 
reviewed the individuel position descriptions and usually visited the Burean to 
study first-hand the dvties of the positions s*bmitted for ellocation. 

The Classification Act of 1949 provided that each department should classify 
the positions under its jurisdiction, in conformance with civil-service standards 
and sbject to review from time to time by the Civil Service Commission. Since 
the passage of the Classification Act of 1949 the Commission has not made a 
review of positions in the Children’s Bureau or other bureays of the Social 
Sec: rity Administration in Weshington or in a number of other units of the 
Department. Such a review wes planned about a year ago but it was canceled 
by the Commission because of a change in work schedules. 


DIVISION OF HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. Bussey. In the Division of Health Services, cannot you con- 
solidate the two branches with the Director’s Office and thereby elimi- 
nate some of the higher grades and some of the servicing positions 
through fuller utilization of the remaining staff? 


Dr. Lesser. The two branches we have are the Administrative 
Methods Branch and the Program Services Branch. They deal in 
functions which, while related, are quite distinct and separate from 
each other. The Administrative Methods Branch deals to a consider- 
ab’e extent with our fiscal procedures, our auditing procedures, and 
various types of administrative methods, whereas the other branch 
is a different type of professional services, including physicians, 
nurses, nutritior ists, and medical social workers. The number of 
people in those branches, it seems to me, represents a minimum now 
and I do not see functionally how they could be consolidated since 
they deal in different types of functions. There is no way in which 
one type of person could be substituted for another in the two branches 
in order to effect an economy. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us take, for example, the particular problems they 
deal with in the Program Services Branch. From what you say, 
they are medical men. We find that medical men are in administrative 
positions throughout the Publie Health Service, from the Surgeon 
General, Dr. Scheele, on down. It is something I thought might be 
explored not only to simplify your organizational structure, but to 
utilize to better advantage the remaining staff. 

Dr. Lesser. There is no duplication of functions between the two. 
In the Public Health Service they have comparable parallel functions 
as well. We certainly would not want to use medical and nursing 
people to handle our fecal branch operations. 

Mr. Bussey. But in the Administrative Methods Branch, I do 
rot think the top grade men do much of the details, do they? They 
have lower grade people doing the details? 
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Dr. Lesser. There is a person in charge of the Branch who super- 
vises the operation of the Branch. That person is a grade 13 and he 
has responsibility also for technical supervision of the administrative 
methods personnel in the regional offices. It is a small branch. 
Both of them are, for that matter. 

Mr. Bussey. With that in mind I thought some consideration 
should be given to consolidating those branches. 

Dr. Lesser. I do not see how consolidation in itself would eliminate 
any of the jobs that have to be done, because in most instances there is 
one person for one kind of job. We would be glad to consider how 
we could effect greater economies, but it seems to me functionally 
the two branches are quite distinct. 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY STUDIES 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, tell the committee, if vou will, please, 
just what has been done in the Children’s Bureau to bring about more 
efficiency and economy of operation without jeopardizing the pro- 

ram. You must have given a lot of thought over the years to just 
ow the operation could be carried on in a more efficient and eco- 
nomical way. 

Dr. Exror. Periodically we have given serious consideration to this 
type of change in our operation. A few years ago the Division of 

ealth Services was reviewed and the program operations within that 
service were brought together under one branch. 

Mr. Bussey. I was not thinking so much of that particular service. 
I was thinking of the Bureau in general. 

Dr. Exior. I see. Two years ago, when I returned to the Bureau 
as Chief of the Bureau, I made a very thorough review of the total 
setup of the Bureau to determine how the various divisions were 
functioning in respect of their activities. At that time I found that 
just before I came back the Division of Research had been consoli- 
dated; the statistical activities of the Bureau and the research studies 
of the Bureau had been brought together under a director instead of 
being two separate divisions. This, T believe, was a real economy in 
terms of production of work in the Bureau. The statistical work of 
the Bureau is closely related to the reporting function of the Bureau 
which we carry out under the basic act. 

The two other program divisions were in existence at that time. 
From time to time in previous years they had been considered care- 
fully. For instance, the Social Services Division in the forties, T think 
about 1944, had been combined with a Division of Child Welfare 
Services in order to make the work more effective. Earlier than that, 
even, a Division of Child Guidance had been combined with the Social 
Services Division. 

So the Bureau, over the years, has given a great deal of consideration 
to this type of work. We have at this time only three program divi- 
sions. In addition there is a Division of Reports which is responsible 
for the reporting functions of the Bureau, that is, the preparation of 
publications, the handling of the work with the Government Printing 
Office, and also assisting the program divisions in the writing and 
preparation of reports. 

he other step that we have taken during recent years is to have 
very careful work planning developed by each of the divisions in the 


] 
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Bureau. This work planning is prepared prior to the beginning of 
each fiscal year. The divisions report to the Chief what they propose 
to do. In my office this material is reviewed with me. The groups 
together discuss the effectiveness with which their work is being 
carried out; they eliminate the types of work that are not productive 
and undertake to give emphasis during a given year to certain subjects 
with which we are concerned, so as to try not to spread ourselves too 
thin over the many subjects that could be undertaken for study or 
for action by the Bureau. 

In the fall of 1951, in order that the work of the Bureau might be 
headed up more effectively in the Chief's office, I, in the course of my 
review, worked out with these various division directors, a plan by 
which they would report to me twice a week and bring together the 
activities that are going on in the Bureau at regular intervals. On 
one occasion each week we discuss the policy developments in the 
Bureau. On the second occasion the various directors report to me 
and to each other the activities they are carrying on during the week. 
We believe that during the last 2 years the effectiveness of the Bureau 
has been improved materially. 

Mr. Bussey. Now tell the committee, if you will, please, what all 
this work has amounted to in saving dollars and reducing the positions 
in the Bureau. 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there has been any saving 
in the number of positions in the Bureau. What we have tried to do 
is to bring the positions that we have, or modified positions, into better 
alinement so that the people work more effectively with each other. 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bussey. In the Division of Social Services are not the functions 
of a consulting nature reassignable to the Director’s office? 

Dr. Esior. The functions of a consulting nature in the Social 
Services Division are of a variety of kinds. There is a branch set 
up to coordinate these various persons who must report in their 
respective specialty fields. I think you know that we have in that 
Division the responsibility for different kinds of child welfare services 
to children. To bring those all into the Director’s office of that 
Division—Miss Arnold may wish to speak to that herself—would 
seem to me to place a responsibility upon the Director of the Division 
that would take away from the effectiveness of that office in carrying 
out the supervision of the work related to the grants-in-aid as well 
as to the consultation and supervisory work that goes on in connection 
with the basic act. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us assume that you might agree to reassign this 
consulting activity to the Director’s office. How many positions might 
be eliminated if this reorganization were made? 

Dr. Exsor. I find it very difficult to say that any positions could be 
eliminated in that Division, because each of the 10 consultants deals 
with a separate phase of the child welfare program, and if we were to 
eliminate, for instance, the consultant that is concerned with adop- 
tions, foster-care and the day-care program, we would have no one 
in the Bureau who would be in a position to do that. The same is 
true of the one consultant we have on the institutional care of children. 
The consultant on care of children in their own homes is a single pro- 
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fessional person. If these people all worked directly out of the 
Director’s office, each having to report separately to the Director 
instead of to a branch chief, as they do at the present time, it would 
mean the Director would have to spend a considerable amount of time 
with each 1 of these 10 consultants. How the overall administrative 
work in connection with the grants-in-aid would get done, I find it very 
difficult to see. Actually, we have been considering some reorganiza- 
tion in this Social Services Division. We have not yet come to 
clearcut conclusions as to what would be the most effective way to 
operate in that Division, but we do have it under consideration at the 
present time. 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Bussey. Ip your Division of Research you have three branches; 
namely, the Technical Studies Branch, Service Statistics Branch, and 
Research Interpretation Branch. Have you ever considered eliminat- 
ing those three branches and allowing a centralized unit to conduct 
research in any field? 

Dr. Exior. I do not think we have considered just that form of 
organization for the Research Division. The type of work that is 
— by these three branches is quite different each from the 
other. 

The Program Analysis Branch handles statistical reports. That 
is their primary function. The Technical Studies Branch is the one 
that must undertake specific projects that are primarily of a research 
nature and not statistical. Miss Witmer could speak to that if you 
would like to have her. 

The Research Interpretation Branch is a small group of people 
who are responsible for preparing materials, documents, which inter- 
pret current knowledge in the field of child health and child welfare 
to the citizens of the country largely. They also prepare documents 
which are for the use of professional workers in the different profes- 
sions concerned, primarily, however, in the health field. Theretore, 
I do not see how those three branches could be consolidated into a 
single operation under the direction of one person. There would be 
a lack of efficiency rather than increased efficiency. 

Mr. Bussey. You have a chief in charge of each division, do you 
not? 

Dr. Exror. Each branch of the division. 

Miss Wirmer. We do not have a Technical Studies Chief. 

Mr. Bussey. The consultants the Appropriations Committee had 
studying your Bureau pointed out in their report that a consolida- 
tion of these 3 branches in the Division of Research, in their opinion 
at least, could eliminate 9 positions and effect a saving of $57,450. 
This is the fourth year I have been on this committee, and I 
have been waiting for someone in some division of Government to 
come up here and demonstrate to the committee, from actual practice 
in their bureau or department, something constructive they have 
done in bringing about efficiency and economy and making a reduction 
in positions and a reduction in the appropriations. On the other 
hand, I have found a great many cases where there has been an at- 
tempt at the end of the fiscal year to spend balances of money so that 
they could get rid of their appropriated funds, but I have never 
found anyone who comes in here and says, ‘We have reviewed this, 
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and we think we can consolidate and eliminate so many positions 
and save the taxpayers so much money in dollars and cents.”” I wish 
somebody would make me very happy just once on that score. 

Dr. Extor. The responsibilities of the Children’s Bureau for investi- 
gating and reporting through the Secretary to the people of the country 
on the needs of children and on ways and means of meeting those 
needs are indeed very great. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that. 

Dr. Extor. The Research Division is, for that purpose, a com- 
paratively small group of people. I should have said when I was 
speaking of the branch that relates to the interpretation of research, 
that that is the branch that prepares and edits and amends the popular 
bulletins to parents. This is the branch that constantly keeps Infant 
Care up to date and accurately, and effectively presented so that the 
mothers of the country can really learn from it. To eliminate that 
branch or to reduce the number of workers in that branch would mean 
serious loss from the point of view of our popular publications. That 
branch consists of a pediatrician who has spent many vears in the 
studies of child development but who is now responsible for inter- 
preting the research in the field of child development in terms of these 
popular publications. She has one person with her who is largely 
responsible for the preparation of these publications. There is 1 other 
member of the staff who assists in this type of work as well as 1 clerk. 
I do not see how a group of less than the number of people there now 
could keep up to date the popular publications that we get out. 


DIVISION OF REPORTS 


Mr. Bussey. In your Division of Reports you have an Assistant 
Director. What is the need for an Assistant Director in the Division 
of Reports? 

Dr. Exior. The Ass’stant Director in the Division of Reports is 
resyonsible for the preparation, in terms of writing, editing, and 
ag for the Printing Office, of all materials that the Children’s 

ureau puts out. This position is really an extremely important 
one in the Bureau because we issue a diversified variety of reports. 
You are familiar with these popular publications that I have already 
spoken of, but we also have technical reports which must be carefully 
prepared and which must be edited either from the social work point 
of view or from the medical and health point of view. The Assistant 
Director of this Division has assisting her in this editorial function only 
a few people, 3 editor-writers and 1 editor and 2 clerks. 

The Bureau does produce each year a considerable number of 
printed materials for the benefit of the people of the country. Some 
of these materials are for the public, some for the professional workers 
in the country. We must handle both types of work in this Division. 

Mr. Bussey. | am sure the work is important. I am not belittling 
the importance of the work at all. It is just a matter of organizationa 
structure that I am concerned with at this time. What is the grade 
of the Assistant Director? 

Mrs. Warren. Grade 12. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you any other grade 12’s in addition to the 
Assistant Director? 
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Mrs. WarreEN. Yes; there is one additional position in the Division 
that is grade 12. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you have two grade 11's? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. The editor-writers are in grade 11. There 
are four grade 11’s in the Division. 

Mr. Bussey. Why is not the work of the Assistant Director reas- 
signable to some of these other positions in the Reports Division? 

Dr. Exior. These editor-writers and other members of this group 
are themselves so pressed with work to get out the materials that the 
program divisions are preparing for them to edit and issue that I 
think it would really not be possible, to place the supervision of all 
that work in the hands of three separate persons——— 

Mr. Bussey. That is not my question. 

Dr. Exror. I am sorry if I misunderstood the question. 

Mr. Bussey. Are not some of these duties reassignable? 

Dr. Exior. The duties of the Assistant Director are supervisory 
duties in relation to these other workers who are producing the 
materials. 

Mr. Bussey. How many years have these editor-writers been with 
the Bureau? 

Mrs. Warren. A great many years. I cannot tell you exactly. 
These are all oldtimers. The names suggest that. 

Mr. Bussey. At least they have been with the Bureau a good many 
years? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. How much supervision does such a person need who 
has been with the Bureau a great many years? 

Dr. Exror. It is not a question of the supervision of detailed writing 
that each does, but it is to manage the overall planning and develop- 
ment of the work with this group of people and relations with other 
divisions. The writers do not actually need supervision in their own 
writing or editing work, but there must be one person to coordinate it, 
to see that the work is effectively done and to take part in it herself 
to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Busrey. You have a Dire¢tor. 

Dr. Extor. The Director is responsible not only for the editing of 
the publications but also for any of the general information work that 
we must develop. There are many calls on the Director of the Divi- 
sion for the general work of the Division which the Assistant Director 
on occasion must share with the Director. 


BUDGET AND FISCAL WORK 


Mr. Bussey. Why is the budget and fiscal work in four divisions 
of the Bureau, namely, the Division of Administration, Division of 
Health Services, Division of Research, and Division of Administrative 
Services? You are handling budget and fiscal work in those four 
divisions? 

Mrs. Warren. We think of that as being budget work. The Divi- 
sion of Research, in that Division there is a professional-worker who 
has done a good deal of work in connection with the formulas under 
the grant-in-aid programs. 

In Dr. Lesser’s Division, he has described what is done. The Grants 
Fiscal Unit in Dr. Lesser’s office reviews the reports that come in from 
the States, the expenditure reports and the estimates. 
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My Division is the Division of Administrative Services. We work 
closely with’that unit. We process all payments. We maintain the 
official allotment ledgers. We do the reporting on the Federal side 
of the job. That unit is concerned primarily with the State side of 
the job. 

Mr. Bussey. You do not consider that this work is budget and 
fiscal? 

Mrs. Warren. All of this material is necessary in the preparation 
of a budget. This material as well as program material furnished 
by the divisions is used in the preparation of the budget. 


REGIONAL CHILD WELFARE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Bussey. Have you recently reviewed the need for a regional 
child welfare representative and if so what were your findings? 

Dr. Exror. I presume you are referring to the child welfare repre- 
sentatives in the regional offices? 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Dr. Exror. I think perhaps the Director of that division should 
speak to that. 

Miss ArNo.p. We have a pattern of just one child welfare repre- 
sentative in each regional office who carries the responsibility for the 
grant-in-aid child welfare program. We have that one person working 
with the States on the grant-in-aid program and with the States and 
localities in the child welfare program generally in the country. 

Mr. Bussey. You have only one representative in each region? 

Miss ArNoup. That is correct, but in two large regions an addi- 
tional regional representative is assigned to cover 2 States in the 
region and 2 Territories. 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Busrey. Under the Division of Administrative Services you 
have two branches, budget and fiscal, and personnel and central 
service. Has any thought been given to consolidating those 2 in 1] 
single unit? 

Mrs. Warren. We hold no brief for the present organization of 
this office at all. We call it the administrative office of the Division 
of Administrative Services. [| am the head of that division. I 
work on budget as I do on personnel and in every other area included 
in the division. 

Mr. Busrey. What is your thought regarding the consolidation 
of those two? 

Mrs. Warren. I would have no objection to it but I do not think 
we could save a single position through the consolidation. This 
division is scheduled to lose three positions in 1955. We do not now 
have those jobs filled and are not planning to fill them. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Mr. Busrey. You have a Division of International Cooperation. 
Has any recommendation been made to discontinue this division? 

Dr. E1ror. We have made no recommendation to discontinue this 
division, but I would like to point out that in the reorganization of 
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the FOA—Foreign Operations Administration—the resvonsibilities 
of the Children’s Bureau for handling the processing of the anroint- 
ments of the persons in the field have been eliminated. We no longer 
have that responsibility. We only have the responsibility for the 
people in the central office, which consists of the Medical Director, 
1 medical assistant, 1 social service assistant, and 2 clerks. So it is 
a very small operation in our activity. 

Mr. Bussey. How much of the total expense of this division does 
the Foreign Operations Administration and the State Department 
pay’ 

Dr. Exior, They take care of the whole of it. 

Mr. Bussey. They take care of everything in that division of the 
Bureau? 

Dr. Extor. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. How mony positions do you have in that branch? 

Mrs. Warren. Twenty for the year. We had 19. There is a 
temporary stenographer, in the division at this time. Mest of these 
people are in the field. There are 6 in heedquarters, including the 
temporary stenographers, and 14 in the field. Some of these field 
people have completed their assignments and are no longer on the rolls 
of the Foreign Operations Administration. 


CENTRAL FILES DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. Just one more question on the organizational chart 
and that is with regard to the Central Files Division. I believe you 
have a GS-7 supervisor there? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. And four file clerks. The question is why is it in the 
Central Files Division you have a supervisor GS-7 and four file clerks 
which range in grades from GS-2 to GS-5? Can there be a little 
consolidation, in your opinion, there? 

Mrs. Warren. We have been streamlining that unit for several 
years. With the decentralization to the regional offices of Stete plan 
approval the volume of material coming in to the central office was 
smaller than when we had central office plan approval. We had 7 
positions in that unit last year; this year we have 6, and next year we 
are scheduled to have 5 positions. I do not know if 5 will be able to 
keep the work in the Central Filing Unit current. 

Mr. Bussey. Why is it that, in one case, filing the data requires 
a GS-5, and in another a GS-2? 

Mrs. Warren. There is a difference and those differences are spelled 
out in the specifications under the Classification Act. These jobs 
are all classified in accordance with the standard scheme under the 
Classification Act for filing jobs. 

Mr. Bussey. Has there ever been a desk audit or classification 
review made of this Central Files Division? 

Mrs. Warren. I cannot answer you as to the date we have had 
this classification review. From time to time this unit has been 
looked at because the filing positions, by and large, are in pretty 
low grades. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you furnish for the record the last date that the 
Civil Service Commission made a desk audit that included a review 
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of the job classification sheet for each position in this Central Files 
Division, please? 

Mrs. WarreEN. Yes. 

(The requested information follows: ) 


The position of supervisor of Central Files was allocated to GS-7 by the Civil 
Se: vize Commission on August 7, 1949. The grades for other positions in central 
files were originally allocated by the Civil Service Commission in GS—4, GS-3, 
and GS-2. The position of file clerk, GS-5, was established by the Children’s 
Bureau in January 1951 following the elimination of a position in the unit and the 
consoli’ation of certain duties. 

As indicated earlier in the record, the Civil Service Commission has not made a 
classification review of positions in Central Files or elsewhere in the Children’s 
Bureau since the passage of the Classification Act of 1949 which placed responsi- 
bilitv in each department to classify its positions in conformance with civil-service 
standar’s and subject to review from time to time by the Commission. 

The Civil Servire representative who reviewed the overall personnel operations 
of the Chil¢ren’s Bureau in the fall of 1952 indicated that the classification pro- 
gram appeared to be working satisfactorily. 


Mr. Bussey. I| think those are all the questions I have on salaries 
and expenses. Mr. Fernandez? 


RECENT APPROPRIATION HISTORY 


Mr. Fernanpez. Doctor, I notice that for 1945 you had an appro- 
priation of $797,400; for 1946, $832,301; and in 1947 you started out 
at ebout the same level, $925,035, but during 1947 you received an 
additional $425,000 in Public Law 663. Tell us about that? 

Mrs. Warren. That public law was an appropriation act which 
provided amounts for the 1947 amendments to title 5 of the Social 
Security Act. This law contained an appropriation for “Salaries and 
expenses” of the Bureau in connection with amendments increasing 
the grants under title 5. 

Mr. Fsrnanpez. That $425,000 was not for grants; was it? 

Mrs. Warren. No, it was for salaries and expenses, but the reason 
for the appropriation was that there was an expansion of the grants 
programs. 

Dr. Exror. There was a major expansion of the grants programs. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In 1948, the first year of the 80th Congress, the 
appropriation was reduced to $1,181,090. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. We had a cut. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How did you manage without that additional 
money that you had for the previous year? 

Mrs. Warren. In fiscal year 1947—I think it was in August 1946 
when these appropriations became available for these expanded 

ants programs— the Children’s Bureau proceeded to enlarge its staff 
in accordance with this expanded authorization. Before the fiscal 
year ended, Congress indicated it was cutting appropriations for the 
following year. We, therefore, prior to the end of this fiscal year, 
stopped recruiting for new jobs. We suffered a cut, along with other 
agencies that year, in the salaries and expenses item. We had to 
fire people. 

Mr. FernanvdeEz. The same Congress, the 80th Congress, in 1949 
2 ay increased your appropriation to $1,455,000 in the regular bill 
plus $36,200 in a supplemental. 

Dr. Exror. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. And the level from that time on to the present 
time has been very much the same. 

Dr. Exior. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanvez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Grants TO STaTeEs FoR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Mr. Bussey. We will next take up grants to States for maternal 
and child welfare. 
BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. Eliot, your request for fiscal year 1955 is for $30 million, which 
is the same as the amount appropriated by the Congress for fiscal 1954. 

Dr. Exior. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Page 199 of the committee print shows a total obli- 
gation of $28,692,314 for fiscal 1954 and $30 million for 1955. Is it a 
correct analysis to say that if $30 million is appropriated for 1955 this 
will be an increase of $1,300,000 above the appropriations of 1954? 

Dr. Exror. No, Mr. Chairman. That is not correct. Until this 
vear the States under the law have been able to carry over in the 

‘ederal Treasury the balances that they have not yet used, and there- 
fore each year up until 1955 there has been not only the amount 
appropriated each vear but the amount available in the Federal 
Treasury for the States to expend. The 1953 available funds, there- 
fore, were something over $33 million, even though the appropriation 
for that year was only $28.6 million. 

The Congress, in appropriating for 1954, decided that a midpoint 
between the actual appropriation for 1953 and the amount available 
for 1953 might be a reasonable figure and $30 million was appropri- 
ated. In addition, for 1954 there has been $1,400,000, approximately, 
carried over in the Federal Treasury for the use of a limited number of 
the States. The request for 1955 is for $30 million without any carry- 
over in the Federal Treasury. Therefore, the amount available to 
the States for 1955 will be less than the amount available in 1954. 

Mr. Fernanpez. By how much? 

Mrs. Warren. It will be less by $1,366,843. 


STATE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, would you or Mr. Kelly or someone supply 
for the record the total actual expenditures by the States of Federal 
funds in 1952, 1953, and 1954 broken down by quarters and also 
broken down by the three separate programs? 

Mrs. Warren. That is the total for each? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Dr. Exror. We will be glad to supply that. 

(The requested information follows: ) 
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State expenditures of Federal funds for maternal and child welfare, fiscal years 1952-54 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


Quarter 
Fiscal year 


$2,910,467 | $3, 183, 233 $3, 358, OF8 $3, 774, 408 $13, 226, 196 
2, 960, 488 3, 381, 143 | 3, 376, 740 3, 873, 662 | 13, 592, 083 
3, 175, 233 | 2, 042, 104 | | = 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


2, 496, 380 | $2,687,208 | $3, 625, 199 $10, 721, 334 
2, 951, 295 2, 823, 518 4, 360, 552 12, 665, 307 


2, 988, 549 | 


$1, 531,629 | $1,699,612 | $1,855,904 | $2,029, 711 7, 116, 858 
1, 725, 760 1, 748, 745 1, 812, 673 2, 121, 883 7, 409, 061 
1, 624, 145 1, 631, 543 aia : 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Bussey. Of course this budget was prepared several months 
ago. What is your present estimate of the unobligated balance 
which will be left at the end of fiscal 1954? 

Dr. Error. Our present estimate of the unobligated balance for the 
3 programs is $2,022,624. This is between $300,000 and $400,000 
larger than the amount reported when the documents were sent to 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Could you give us the breakdown of that unobligated 
balance between the three programs? 

Dr. Exior. The maternal and child health program will have an 
unobligated balance of $188,695; the crippled children’s services will 
have an unobligated balance of $355,179; and the child welfare services 
will have an unobligated balance of $1,478,750 according to our Lest 
estimates at this time. A number of payments to the States | ave 
not yet been made and we do not know whether this balance will be 
exactly the same at the end of the year. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE REGARDING ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice from your new language on page 198 of the 
committee print that this year for the first time you want spelled out 
the breakdown of the appropriation between the child health services, 
services to crippled children, and child welfare. Why is that? 

Dr. Extor. | am very glad to explain that. For the first 13 or 14 
years of the program the appropriations for these three parts of our 
work were made separately. It was not until 1949 that they were 
consolidated into a single item. The programs under these three 
different parts of title 5 of the Social Security Act develop at different 
rates. The maternal and child health program and the crippled 
children’s program, two different programs in the health field, are 
operated by different agencies often in the States and they progress at 
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different rates. Actually, the payments under the maternal and 
child health services reach a higher percentage of the amounts avail- 
able than either of the other two programs. The payments under the 
crippled children’s services are second, and the payments under the 
child welfare services are third. It has seemed to us ever since this 
consolidation was made that the responsible State agencies and the 
citizens of the country who are concerned with these different types of 
programs were unable to see the amount of money that was bein 
made available by the Congress for that particular program in which 
they had an interest, and that is in itself a desirable factor in the 
presentation of the three different programs. 

In attempting to make recommendations to the Secretary and from 
the Secretary’s Office to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Con- 
gress, it has seemed to us in the Children’s Bureau that the recom- 
mendations could more nearly meet the needs of each program if the 
amount for each program can be identified. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course there is another school of thought on that 
too, you appreciate, do you not, Doctor? 

Dr. Extor. Yes, I do 

Mr. Bussey. If, the Congress thought it wise to include this 
language, and if the Congress either decreased the total amount or in- 
creased it, how would you suggest the cuts or increases be allocated to 
the three services? 

Dr. Exior. Well, we would have to examine each of the programs, 
I think, individually, to see how each of them is progressing. 

However, at this time I would suppose that any decrease or in- 
crease, unless the instructions of the Congress in providing for such 
were to the contrary, would be applied proportionately to the three 
programs. 

On the other hand, if the Congress were to direct that 1 of the 
programs was to receive an increased appropriation rather than the 
other 2, or 2 out of the 3, then of course that would be carried out. 

May I say that 1 of the administrative problems which we have 
had since the funds have been consolidated into 1, and Congress 
has appropriated less then authorized, has been that the funds appro- 
priated have had to be distributed over the 3 programs in propor- 
tion to the amounts authorized for each program under the act. 

The authorized amounts, however, do not bear any direct relation 
to each program’s progress in the States from year to year. 


ALLOCATION BASED ON LAW 


Mr. Bussey. Does the basic law provide a formula for the division 
of these funds between the three programs? 

Dr. Exror. The basic law provides a formula in terms of the amount 
authorized for each program. 

The maternal and child health program has $16.5 million authorized 
for appropriation; the crippled children’s program has $15 million 
authorized, and the child we'fare program has $10 million authorized. 

Mrs. Warren. The basic law does not refer to any total for the 

three prozrams. It deals separately with each part, part 1, part 2, 
and part 3. 

Mr. Bussey. When you made your request to the Bureau of the 
Budeet, did you have the amount broken down into three divisions, 
the same as you are requesting now? 
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Dr. Exior. We did, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Bussey. How much did you request of the Bureau of the 
Budget for fiscal 1955? 
Dr. Enior. The Department requested $30 million. 


DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. The last paragraph on page 10 of your statement 
discusses the demonstration programs in the services for crippled 
children. 

How much of the 1955 funds will be spent for this purpose? 

Dr. Ex1or. Dr. Lesser will speak to that, if he may. 

Dr. Lesser. That refers to the special projects. We anticipate 
that up to a maximum of 12.5 percent of the total appropriation for 
crippled children’s services may be obligated for these special projects. 
This year the percentage is somewhat below that—about 1 percent 
below that. 

Mr. Bussey. How much would that be in dollars and cents? 

Dr. Lesser. $1,350,000. 

Mr. Bussey. How much has been spent in the past 5 years on 
these demonstration programs? 

Dr. Exior. We will have to provide that, I think, for the record. 

Mr. Bussey., Will you break it down by years? 

Dr. Extor. Yes; gladly. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


State expenditures of Federal funds for special projects under the crippled children’s 
program, fiscal years 1951-55 
Fiscal year: Amount 

5 . $1, 522, 041 

1, 
1954 (estimated) 
1955 (estimated) 


405, 765 
256, 590 


350, 000 
STATE AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Bussey. How much has been spent by State and local gov- 
ernments on these demonstration programs? 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Chairman, on the special projects under the crip- 
pled children’s program, or the maternal and child health program, 
we have not required the States to report to us the amounts of money 
that they are putting in, neither the States nor the localities, because 
these grants for special projects come from that portion of the mater- 
nal and child health fund, or the crippled children’s fund, which is 
not required to be matched, dollar by dollar, as is the other half of 
the appropriation. 

Therefore, we have not required a reporting with respect to this 
amount of money. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, even if it is not required, is the information 
not available? 

Mrs. Warren. Dr. Eliot, perhaps these questions have grown out 
of this material which we have provided in a table showing the State 
expenditures of Federal funds for maternal and child health services, 
and crippled children services for the fiscal years 1951 through an 
estimate for 1955. The breakdown is according to categories, and 
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special projects is one of those. We can readily put that into the 
record. 

Dr. Lesser. In addition to the personnel who participate in these 
special projects and whose salaries do not come out of the special 
project funds, these States themselves take over some of these special 
projects after a period of years. 

So, they assume responsibility for carrying the special projects on 
with their own funds. 

For example, 28 States have been conducting rheumatic fever 
programs with special projects funds and we have reduced the special 
project grants for these programs by 25 percent a year over the last 3 
years. 

So, at the end of the next fiscal year the States will have taken over 
the responsibility for carrying these programs with their State funds 
and with grants funds which are matched. Similarly, in other indi- 
vidual instances, the State agencies have followed up on the demon- 
strations themselves, by appropriating additional funds to carry them 
forward. So, we move in and out of these kinds of special projects. 


PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, if I may refer back to our hearings of last year‘ 
on page 501, I asked the question: 

“Could you give the committee some idea of the pefcentage of funds 
the Federal Government is contributing, compared with the total 
amount the States are spending?” and Dr. Eliot responded, or rather 
Dr. Lesser responded by saying: 

“We cannot give the figures, can we?” and Dr. Eliot said, “No,” 
and then you said, “Dr. Lesser, “We cannot give that, but we are 
asking for that information beginning next fiscal year.’ 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Has that information been obtained? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

In the budget for fiscal year 1954, the States reported to us the 
amounts of State and local funds which they are budgeting for the 
maternal and child health program, and the erippled children’s 
program over and above that which is required for matching. 

Now, what we have done is to make a comparison of fiscal year 
1940, and fiscal year 1954. For maternal and child health services, 
in 1940 the Federal contribution amounted to 48 percent and in 1954 
the Federal contribution is 23 percent. 

For crippled children services, in 1940 the Federal contribution 
was 40 percent, and in 1954 it is 27 percent. 

These figures demonstrate that the State and local appropriations 
for maternal and child health and crippled children’s services have 
increased at a far greater rate than has the Federal share. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is as it should be. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir; and we agree wholeheartedly. 

Dr. Exior. Yes; we agree with that. 

Mr. Bussey. That indicates to me that after you have shown them 
the value of these programs, they are taking an interest. 

Dr. Lesser. It is very gratifying to find these results. 
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EXPENDITURES BY PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. What about the private agencies? 
spending on these programs? 

Dr. Exior. We do not have any actual financial data that shows 
what the private agencies are spending on the individual programs. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that if we are going to continue appro- 
priating Federal funds for these programs, and I, for one, hope that 
we will continue to do so, we should have available all the information 
possible in regard to what is being done by State, local, and private 
agencies, so we can get an analysis of the overall picture. 

Dr. Exior. So far as obtaining reports with respect to the expendi- 
ture of public funds, we are expecting in both of these health programs 
to have much better figures at the end of this current year than we 
have had previously. 

However, to get the data from private organizations is an extremely 
difficult tvpe of undertaking. Each State would, presumably, need 
to collect from any private organizations within that State the amount 
that they were spending for the same purposes as the Federal funds, 
and the State and local funds for which they were being spent. I think 
it would be difficult to obtain. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it not reasonable to assume that the national 
associations, such as the one which participates in the crippled chil- 
dren’s program, would have some data on that? 

Dr. Exior. Yes; they no doubt know how much they are spending, 
and they may know what these individual State groups which are 
comparable to the national groups are spending also. 

We might get that type of overall expenditure, but there are a 
great many local private voluntary organizations which are spending 
money, and it would be extremely hard to obtain it from those groups 

Mr. Bussey. Perhaps, I place more importance upon this than 
you do, but frankly, if I were chief of this Children’s Bureau, | would 
think that is one of the first things I would want to know. I would 
want to know what is being spent on the overall program by every 
agency. I do not see how you can possibly get the total picture 
unless you do have that information. 

Dr. Lesser. Dr. Eliot, I am not sure that you have understood 
Mr. Busbey’s question, or at least my interpretation of it. 

Is your question with respect to the national picture, and not nec- 
essarily with respect to every locality, and the funds which are raised 
and expended by at least the major voluntary organizations are 
known and, of course, they do have annual reports. 

We do have close relationships with them, and we know what kind 
of programs they have. 

Phe National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, for example, 
is a prominent organization in this field which has done a great deal 
of good in promoting the welfare of crippled children and in working 
with State legislatures in support of Government expenditures for 
these purposes, and in education of the public and so on. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you obtain that data and supply it for the record, 
along with the other information which has been requested? 

I may have misunderstood Miss Arnold, and Dr. Eliot, at the 
beginning of the questioning on these programs, as to what the States 
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and communities were spending, but I understood them to say that 
they did not have some of this data. 

Dr. Exror. That was for last year. We have it this year. 

Dr. Lesser. I believe, Mr. Chairman, you were reading from the 
record of last year, and I stated at that time that we would be re- 
ceiving such information this fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. My question to Dr. Eliot was asked before I read 
from last year’s findings and after I thought she said that State 
expenditures on some of these projects weren’t available. 

Dr. Lesser. I am sorry. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of amounts budgeted by the States for maternal and child health services 
and crippled children’s services by source of funds, fiscal years 1940 and 1954 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


1940 1954 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Federal $5, 564, 823 48 |$12, 043, 282 23 
State an 1 local public funds__--- 6, 097, 290 52 | 40, 441, 862 
11, 662, 113 100 | 52, 485, 144 100° 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


$3, 723, 080 40 |$10, 736, 768 27 
State ani local public funds..._....................-... 5, 560, 219 60 | 29,775, 245 73 
9, 283, 299 100 | 40, 512,013 100° 


Selected expenditures of State and local public child welfare agencies by source of 
funds, fiscal year 1952} 


Totat Federal funds State and local funds 


Amount iPercent Amount Percent Amount |Percent 


Public welfare agency payments for foster 
care of c’ i. _.. ..}$62, 
Personnel, educational leave, and other._.| 23 


489, 595 100 $238, 946 (2) — |$62, 250, 649 99 
270, 956 100 | 5,113, 476 22 | 18, 157, 480 78 


| Data are for 40 States. 
2 Less than 1. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


Mr. Bussey. Is it not true that the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that the child welfare services be transferred to Public Assist- 
ance, and that the maternal and child health services and the services 
for crippled children be transferred to the Public Health Service? 

Dr. Exror. Are you referring to the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation of 1948? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. That recommendation never was adopted, was 
it, within the Department? 

Dr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know why it was not adopted? 
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Dr. Ext.vr. 1 do not know the reasons that the Federal Security 
Agency or the present Secretary of the Department have had. I can 
express my own views on that, but I cannot tell you why either of the 
top administrators of the Department did not adopt them. 

Mr. Bussey. I would be very happy to have your views, and I 
must admit that I have no view, either way, so far as taking sides in 
it are concerned. 

Dr. Ertor. When the Children’s Bureau was created in 1912, the 
reasoning back of that congressional act, if I understand the legislative 
history correctly, was that the people and the Congress wished to have 
in the Federa! Government one central spot where the probelms of 
child welfare and child life generally could be studied, explored, and 
developed. 

Through the years, since that time, the Children’s Bureau has not 
only carried out the mandate that is included in that basic act, but 
it has been given responsibility by the Congress for the administration 
of certain programs which have grown out of the studies which the 
Bureau has made, or from the data that have been prepared, not only 
by the Bureau, but by others in the country. 

For instance, the Bureau was given the responsibility in 1921 for 
administering the first grant-in-aid program for maternity and infancy, 
which was a grant-in-aid program lasting over 7 years’ time. 

In 1935 when the Social Security Act was passed, the Bureau once 
again was given the responsibility for administering the maternal and 
child health program, which was an expansion of the Maternity and 
Infancy Act of the early 1920’s. It also included a program of medical 
and surgical care for crippled children, and for the first time a program 
of grants to the States for the social services for children especially 
in rural areas. 

Now, the relationship between these service programs, planned and 
carried out by the States and the local communities, and the studies 
that are made by the Children’s Bureau with respect to the problems of 
of child life and child welfare, in general, including child health prob- 
lems, infant mortality and so on, is close. 

The activities in the States that are carried out by the States and 
localities under the Social Security Act form a basic and important 
field for appropriate studies—social, economic, and health studies— 
such as were envisioned, I believe, by the Congress at the time the 
Children’s Bureau came into being. 

The work that is being done by the States under the Social Security 
Act provides important services. However, there are few basic 
nationwide studies being made with respect to the effectiveness of the 
ay different kinds of programs that are being carried out by the 
States. 

One of the functions of the Children’s Bureau, as specified in the 
Social Security Act itself, would be to make studies of the effectiveness 
of these programs. ‘To date, we have been able to do a little of that 
sort of work. 

The studies that are made or that can be made of the work under 
the Social Security Act are closely related to the types of studies that 
the Congress I am sure envisioned when the Bureau itself was c ‘reated 
in 1912. 

Therefore, these two types of programs; that is research and studies 
on the one hand and service programs on the other, go together 
reasonably. 
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With respect to the separation of child welfare and child health 
activities and placing the grants for one in the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, and the grants for the other in the Public Health Service, 
I would say that there would be a loss in terms of the benefits to 
children if that were to happen. 

The two types of programs assist each other materially, and in the 
administration of these two programs, the Children’s Bureau staff 
relate the welfare program to the crippled children’s program, the 
crippled children’s program to the maternal and child health program 
in ways that would not be done if the child welfare program were 
operated under one bureau, other than the Children’s Bureau, and 
the child health programs were operated in still a third bureau. 

It would seem to me that there would be a great loss in terms of 
benefits to children who receive the results not only of the research 
work that is done by the Bureau, and its interpretation for the public, 
but in terms of the grant-in-aid programs. 

Mr. Bussey. If that recommendation had been followed, how many 
of the 224 positions would be allotted to public assistance, and how 
many to the Public Health Service? 

Dr. Extor. It will be very difficult to separate positions in this way, 
because in many cases 1 person will be carrying on work under 
each of the 2 acts under which the Bureau operates. 

That is one of the ways, Mr. Chairman, in which we have made, I 
believe, the work of the Bureau more efficient, and that is by bringing 
these together from an operating point of view, and we have certainly 
been able to operate the total program more economically than if the 
work under the two acts had been operated separately. 


COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Are you furnishing data to the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations in their study of grant programs? 

Dr. Exvior. Yes; we are, some. 

Mr. Bussey. How many men have they had in the Children’s 
Bureau? 

Dr. Ex1or. Dr. Lesser, can you answer that question? 

Dr. Lesser. Dr. Eliot, Miss Arnold, and I have met on two oc- 
casions with a group of men prior to their going out to visit the regianal 
offices and the States, this group constituting the task force of this 
Commission. 

I met for 2 afternoons with them, and the members of the task force 
have visited 4 regional offices in which there are Children’s Bureau 
personnel. Of course, they visited the entire regional office, and they 
have discussed the program of the Children’s Bureau with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau staff in 4 regional offices to date to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the Department as such taken any stand on this 
question in the past vear? 

Dr. Extor. I would like to have the Commissioner answer that. 

Mr. Tramsura. I could not answer that, Mr. Chairman; you are 
referring now to the Hoover Commission recommendation? 

Mr. Wynkoop. No; this is the Manion committee. 

Mr. Bussey. We are talking about the Hoover Commission. Of 
course, the so-called Manion committee, or Commission on Inter- 
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governmental Relations is in the process of making a similar study 
now, and you do not know what they will recommend. 

However, I was referring back to the recommendation of the old 
Hoover Commission. 

Mr. [ramBure. I could not answer that, Mr. Chairman; I do not 
know. 

Dr. Lesser. We have also had an inquiry from the newly consti- 
tuted Hoover Commission recently. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know anything about that, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketiy. Nothing has come to my attention. 

Mr. Bussey. You know nothing of it from the departmental 
standpoint? 

Mr. Ke tty. No, sir; I have heard nothing. 


CARRYOVER OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Bussey. What is your interpretation of the language in the 
1953 Appropriation Act regarding the nonavailability of allotments 
after the end of each fiscal vear? 

Mr. Ke ty. Is that the 1953 or 1954 program? 

Mr. Bussey. I thought it was in the 1953 act. 

Dr. Exror. Our interpretation of that is that the allotments that 
were made to the States in 1953 remaining unpaid at the close of the 
fiscal year would revert to the Federal Treasury, and that the amounts 
carried over to the credit of the States in the Federal Treasury from 
allotments made in 1951 and 1952 were still to be available. 

In 1954, balances in the allotments that had been made in the 
fiscal year 1952 were still available for payment to the States. 

Am I correct in that statement? 

Mrs. Warren. That is right. Beginning with allotments for the 
fiscal year 1953, allotments are available for payment to the States 
for 1 fiscal year only. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; but what about the funds that are in the hands 
of the various States? 

Mrs. WarrEN. They remain in the States. 

Mr. Bussey. As long as they are allotted, they remain in the 
States? 

Mrs. WarreN. They remain to the credit of the State in the 
Federal Treasury for 1 fiscal year. The payments made to the States 
during that vear remain in the States. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should those unobligated funds in the hands of 
the States remain available when funds in the hands of the Federal 
Government do not? 

Mrs. Warren. Well, it is a continuing program, Mr. Chairman, 
and the procedure is that the Bureau receives estimates from the 
States each quarter, and then makes advance payments on the basis 
of those estimates, and it adjusts payments subsequently on the 
basis of expenditures reported by the States. 

This is a continuing process from quarter to quarter, and year to 
year. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you tell us how the States will manage to spend 
$5 million more of Federal funds in 1953 than was appropriated for 
that year, and still have an unencumbered balance of $1,805,000 on 
hand at the end of the year? 
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Mrs. Warren. Yes. There was available in the States at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year 1953 the amount of $3,658,000. There was 
available in the Federal Treasury for payment to the States 
$33,880,000, $28.6 million appropriated and $5.2 million carried over 
in the Federal Treasury. The Children’s Bureau paid the States 
$31,500,000. The States spent $33 million. We have an adjusted 
figure on that, I believe, which is $33,351,000. There remained at 
the end of the vear in the States in these three programs $1.8 million. 


GROWTH OF PROGRAM SINCE 1936 


Mr. Bussey. Will you trace for the committee, please, historically, 
the growth of this program since 1936, by years, in which legislative 
changes were made, and give us an analysis of the purposes to which 
increased funds were devoted, so that we can see in detail the new 
areas added and increased expenditures in the original area? 

Dr. Exror. That can be done very easily. We have all those data 
available, I am sure. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Grants TO States FoR MATPRNAL AND CHILD WELFARE, CHILDREN’S BuREAU 


Amounts authorized by title V of the Social Security Act for maternal and child 
health, crippled children’s and child welfare services and amounts appropriated by 
Congress, fiscal years 1936-54 


Maternal 
Crinnled Child 
chiliren’s welfare Total 
services services services 
1935 act, approved Aug. 14, 1935: 
Fiscal year 1936: 
$3, 800,000 | $2,850,000 | $1,500,000 | $8, 159,000 
Appropriated Feb. 11, 1936....................- 1, 580, 000 1, 187, 000 625, 000 3, 392, 000 
Fiseal year 1937: 
.....| 8,800,000 2, 850, 000 1, 500, 000 8, 150, 000 
Appropriated: 
2, 820, 000 | 2, 150,000 | 1, 200, 000 6, 170, 000 
804,466 699, 061 | $176, 457 1, 679, 984 
3, 624,466 | 2,849,081 | 1,376,457 | 7, 849, 984 
Fiscal year 1938: 
3, 800,000 2,850,000 | 1, 500, 000 8, 150, 000 
Appropriated: | 
ond vie ....| 8,700,000 2, 800, 000 1,475,000 | 975, 000 
Supplemental. 1 99, 534 2 49, 939 324, 543 | 174, 016 
3, 709, 534 | 2,849,939 | 1,499,543 | 8, 149, 016 
1939: Authorized and 3, 800,000 | 2, 850,000 | 1, 500, 000 &, 150, 000 
1939 amendments, approved Aug. 10, 1939: | 
Fiseal year 1940: 
1,510,000 | 11, 200, 000 
Appropriated: | 
Annual act... 3,800,000 | 2,850,000 | 1, 500,000 | 8, 150, 000 
Supplemental, 1, 000, 000 500, 5,000 | 1, 505, 000 
4,800,000 | 3,350,000 | 1,505,000 | 9, 655, 000 
Fiscal years 141 a6: Authorized and appropriated..) 5,820,000 | 3, 870, 000 1, 510, 000 11, 200, 000 
1946 amendments, approved Aug. 10, 1946: | 
Fiscal year 1947: 
I bennntesantsirsnnndmiardahenthvaence 11, 000, 000 7, 500,000 | 3, 500, 000 22, 000, 000 
Appropriated: 
5, 820,000 | 3,870,000 1, 510, 000 11, 200, 000 
Supplemental, Aug. 8, 1946. .-....| 6,885,000 | 4,597,500 | 2,617,500 | 14, 100,000 
12, 705,000 8,467,500 | 4,127, 500 | 25, 300,000 
1,705,000 | 967,500 | 627,500 | 3, 200, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 00 
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Amounts authorized by title V of the Social Security Act for maternal and child 
health, crippled children’s and child welfare services and amounts appropriated by 
Congress, fiscal years 1936-—54—Continued 


| 
| Maternal | Grinrjed Child | 


children’s welfare Total 
| services | Services | services 
Fiscal year 1948: } 
Authorized and | 11,000,000 | 7,500,000 3,500,000 22,000, 000 
Fiseal year 1949: 
| 11,000,000 | 7,500,000 | 3,500, 000 22, 000, 000 
Appronriated: | 
pO eS ee 11, 000, 000 | 7,500, 000 3, 500, 000 22, 000, 000 
| 11,000,000 | 8,250 000 3,500,000 | 22, 750 000 
Fiscal year 1950: } 
Authorized and appropriated. ____....._______. | 11,000 000 | 7,500,000 | 3,500,000 | 22, 000, 000 


1950 avendments, approved Aug. 28, 1950: | | 
Fise.) vear 1951: 


Appronpriated: 
Supplemental, Sept. 27, 1950 denn “--+| 2,200,000 | 2,475,000 3,575, 000 8, 250, 000 

| 9,975,000 | 7,075, 000 30, 250, 000 


| 


| 13, 200, 000 


Fisew year 1952: 
| 16, 500, 000 | 15, 000, 000 | 10,000,000 | 41, 500,000 
12, 524, 100 | 11,385,500 | 7, 590, 400 31, 500, 000 

Fiscal year 1953: | | | 
16, 500 000 15, 000, 000 | 10,000, 000 41, 500, 000 
12, 746, 579 | 11,482,498 | 4,370, 923 28, 600, 000 

Fiscal year 1954: 
16, 500,000 | 15,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 41, 500, 000 
| 11, 927, 700 10,843,400 | 7,228,909 30,000, 000 


1 $904,000 was provided in supplemental appropriation for completing payments of 1937 and 1938 allotments 
Sree was provided in supplemental appropriation for completing payments of 1937 and 1938 allotments 
°. an, was provided in supplemental appropriation for completing payments of 1937 and 1938 allotments 

4 Appropriation of Aug. 8, 194€, exceeded authorization of Aug. 10, 1946. 


Nore.—1935 act covered 48 States, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska. 1939 armendments extended 
services to Puerto Rico. 1946 amendments extended services to Virgin Islands effective Jan. 1, 1947. 


Purposes OF MATERNAL AND WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Grants to States for maternal and child-health services, crippled-children’s 
services, and child-welfare services are authorized by title V, parts 1, 2, and 3 of 
the Social Security Act. 

The maternal and child health services grants (Pt. 1 of title V) are for the pur- 

se of enabling the States to extend and improve services for promoting the 

ealth of mothers and children, especially in rural areas. 

Grants for cripples children’s services (pt. 2 of title V) are for the purpose of 
enabling the States to extend and improve, especially in rural areas, services for 
locating crippled children, and for providing medical, surgical, corrective, and 
other services and care, and facilities for diagnosis, hospitalization, and aftercare, 
for children who are crippled or suffering from conditions which lead to crippling. 

Child-welfare services grants (pt. 3 of title V) aid the States in establishing, 
extending. and strengthening, especially in predominantly rural areas, public- 
welfare services for the protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neglected 
children, and children in danger of becoming delinquent. 

Title V of the Social Security Act which was approved August 14, 1935, was 
amended in 1939, 1946, and in 1950. Each of these amendments increased the 
appropriation authorization for these programs as shown in the preceding table. 

The 48 States, District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii were eligible for the 
services under the three programs at the time of passage of the act in 1935. The 
1939 amendments extended the services to Puerto Rico effective January 1, 1940. 
Under the 1946 amendments the Virgin Islands became eligible for the services on 
January 1, 1947. 


12,000,000 10,000, 000 37, 000, 000 
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PURPOSES OF INCREASES AUTHORIZED BY SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


1939 amendments 


The inereased authorization for maternal and child-health services provided 
for expansion of existing programs and for adcitional medical and nursing services 
in maternity and child-health clinies and in the homes. 

With reference to serviees for crippled children, the increase authorized hv the 
amendments made available for the first time a fund for services for crippled 
children to be paid to the States without matching reauirements. Funes that 
had been available on a matching basis were not sufficient to take care of children 
known to be in need because of orthopecie conditions and cid not provide for 
children crippled from heart disease and other conditions. The additional sums 
authorized were to provide for children listed by official State agencies as awaiting 
hospital care because of lack of funds, to make a beginning in providing care for 
children with heart disease, and to meet emergency conditions such as infantile 
paralysis epidemics. 

For child-welfare services the small increase was to provide for participation 
in the services by Puerto Rico. 


1946 amendments 


These amendments provided inereased grants to be used to extend the basic 
program of maternal and child-health services, and to develop special demonstra- 
tions and services in the fields of maternity care, care of newborn infants, preschool 
and school-health services, dental services, and mental health. 

For crippled children’s services the increased funds were to be used to extend 
the care for additional children with orthopedic crippling conditions including 
those with cerebral palsv, special programs for children with rheumatic heart 
disease, and children with visual and hearing defects. 

For child-welfare services the increased amounts were to be used for strengthen- 
ing the State child welfare staffs, providing child welfare workers in counties not 
then having such services and additional workers in other counties where needed, 
and developing programs in foster-family care, day care, and detention care. 


1950 amendments 


The 1950 amendments to title V of the Social Security Act authorized addi‘ional 
amounts to provide for expansion of programs and to meet rising costs of servive. 

The following are quotations from Report No. 1669 on H. R. 6000 of the Senate 
Commi‘tee on Finance (pp. 59-61) which considered and recommended passage 
of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

“Title V of the Social Security Act authorizes Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for service programs to promote the health and welfare of children, especi- 
ally in rural areas and in areas of special need. Your committee believes that the 
three programs—maternal and child-health services, crirpled-children services, 
and child-welfare services—have demonstrated the effectiveness of cooperative 
planning between the State and Federal Governments in these important areas. 
Unmet health and welfare needs of children, if ignored too long, may necessitate 
expensive and less effective treatment later. By providing additional Federal 
funds, all States would be enabled to meet these needs promptly and construc- 
tively for an increased number of chiléren.”’ 

With reference to maternal and child-health services the committee report 
states: 

“Reeent reports received by the Children’s Bureau from State health depart- 
ments indicate that because of increased costs, 23 of the 53 States and Territories 
participating in the maternal and child-health program have already, or will soon, 
find it necessary to curtail some of their services because of lack of funds. The 
health departments also indicate that demands for services are increasing because 
of the continued high birth rate. In 1948, for example, there were 40 percent 
more children under age 5 (5 million more) than in 1940, and 21 percent more 
children age 5 to 9 years.” 

In recommending increased amounts for crippled children’s services the report 
states: 

“The cost of providing service to crippled children has risen sharply. Hospital 
costs make vp a large share of expenditures under this program. Between 1939 
and 1948, there was an increase from $6.42 to $14.06 in the average operating 
cost per patient-day in voluntary nonprofit hospitels. Recent reports received 
bv the Children’s Burean from the State erippled-children’s agencies revel that 
37 of them are having to eurtsi) their programs owing to lack of funds; either by 
closing elinies or limiting the intake of children awaiting service. The »dditional 
Federal funds that would be provided under the committee-approved bill would 
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not only assist the States to maintain their present services but many States 
would be enzbled to extend and improve their services. ‘Thirty-six agencies now 
have pans iid to besin or extend rheumatic fever programs; 35 would start or 
expand czre tor chiidren with cerebral palsy while others would provide more 
services for epileptic children.” . 

For chiid-welixre services the amendments authorized increased appropriations. 
Provision wis mede to increase the uniform allotment to States and to allot the 
baiance to the States on the basis of rural child population instead of on the basis 
of rural population. In addition, the amendments provided that child-weifare 
funds alivtted to the States may be used for paying the cost of returning any 
runaway chiid under age 16 to his own community in another State if such return 
is in the interest of the child and the cost cannot otherwise be met. A proviso 
was added on recommendation of the Senate committee: ‘Provided, ‘hat in 
developing such services for children the facilities and experience of voluntary 
agencies shail be utiized in accordance with chiid-care programs and arrange- 
ments in the States and local communities as may be authorized by the State.” 

The committee report indicated in relation to the proviso: “the States would be 
free but not compelied to utilize the faciities and experience of voluntary agencies 
for the care of chiidren in accordance with State and community programs and 
arranzeinents.’’ ‘his report also stated that testimony presented to the com- 
mittee indicated that by providing additionai funds to the States for child-welfare 
services “the program would be expanded to provide care and protection for a 
greater nuiuber o1.chiidren who cannot be cared for in their own homes, as well 
as to aliford chiidren who are living with their parents the social services that 
may be required to strengthen family life.” 


ADDITIONAJ. TRAINING REQUIREMENTS FOR WORK#£RS 


Mr. Bussey. Would you tell the committee about the additional 
requirements for workers in each of the three programs in the States 
as well as the ederal Government. 

vr. Lior. Dr. Lesser, will you take that question for the health 
programs? Iam not sure | understand the question. 

Dr. LESSER. 1 am not guite sure 1 understand it. 

Mr. busBey. Since 1936 the program naturally required additional 
worxers in these three programs, but at the same time you have con- 
siaerabiy increased the requirements for training, as I understand it. 
1 think perhaps we should have a statement as to why postgraduate 
work is considered necessary and why in addition to postgraduate 
work extensive on-the-job training is given? 

vr. bilor. Les, sir; we will be very glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. bussBey. Along with that, you might submit for the record to 
what exteut the stati employees have met these standards. 

Dr. hLior. We would be very glad to do that, also. 1 assume you 
are referrimg to people employed in the States for these programs. 
Mr. DUsBEY. Les; on these postgraduate training programs. 

Dr. buior. Yes, sir; we shali furnish that. 
(‘he matter referred to is as follows:) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINING 


As the maternal and child-health, crippled-children’s and child-welfare services 
programs uave developed, additional skilled workers have been required in State 
prozrams to provide tue services at both the State and local levels. 

In aveordance with the provisions of the Social Security Act all State agencies 
parcicipaving in these programs are required to establish and maintain personnel 
standards ou a merit basis. This means that minimum standards, including 
education and experience, have been established for each position by the State. 

Under tie maternal and child-health and crippled-children’s programs, post- 
graduate trainiag and inservice training are necessary to give personnel skills 
which are in adaition to the minimum requirements establisned for the position. 
Funds may not be used to pay for basic education but may be authorized to pro- 
vide puolie health or specialized education necessary to equip such individual 
to perform more effective State and local health work. 
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Under the child-welfare-services program funds may be used for payment. of 
part or all of the cost of professional education for personnel of a public welfare 
agency carrving identifiable child-welfare functions and other selected persons 
who are eligible for graduate social work training. 

The factors inherent in the job of the child-welfare worker which make training 
a@ must are as follows: 

1. The day by day decisions made in regard to children under care involve 
responsibility for analyzing the child’s needs and planning for thes? needs in 
such a way that the worker frequently must take responsibility for decisions affect- 
ing the child’s entire life. Many of the children served by the chil¢-welfare worker 
have suffered damaging experiences and deprivation whieh have left them socially 
and emotionally handicapped. The importance of good medical service for a 
child who has been physically handicapped is readily accepted. It is equally 
important that the child who has been socially handicapped have the benefit of 
skills and knowledge available through the professionally trained child-welfare 
worker. 

2. The child-welfare worker must function independently tos largedezree. Al- 
though there is usually @ supervisor available to give general guidance an‘ help, the 
very nature of the job of the child-welfare worker is such that she must give ar vice 
and make decisions while talking with children, parents, or foster parents which 
cannot be readily changed or rectified if poor ‘advice or unsound guidance has 
been given. 

3. There is a body of specialized knowledge and skills in child welfare which 
enable the worker to diagnose needs and plan constructive treatment without 
subjecting the child to haphazard trial and error method of planning. For 
example, in foster care this body of knowledge includes knowledge of (a) the effects 
of separation on both the parents and the child, whether for daytime or full-time 
care; (b) methods of redueing inseeurities brought. about. by separation and of 
making the foster care experience a constructive one for both the child and his 
parents; (c) the relative values of group care and various methods of individual 
care in relation to the needs of a specife child and his parents; (d) the method and 
content of a study and evaluation of a foster home and techniques for helping 
foster parents to share with natural parents the responsibility for the care of the 
child; and (e) child development including the intellectual and emotional growth 
of children and an understanding of their needs at different ages and what these 
mean in terms of help to them and their parents or parent substitute. 

4. The child welfare worker’s job includes stimulating the development of 
new facilities and services in the community in order that varied methods will be 
available for meeting the varying needs of children. This requires a perspective 
and an understanding of related values for children of family life, community 
life, and individual relations of security. These can best be obtained through 
professional training where the worker is given opportunity to explore various 
ae Fi ts of social work program and learn their relationship to each other. 

The job of the child welfare worker requires not only services that benefit 
children but also that those services be provided with efficiency and economy of 
administration. It is recognized in any field of work that a program staffed by 
persons who lack the knowledge and skill required to do the job is costly. 

The following shows the number of professional personnel and the length of 
training, financed in whole or in part from maternal and child health funds, in 
the fiseal year 1949: 


Number who received training 
Length of training and personnel l 
Total (Physician 


Nurse | Dentist Other 


Training of 2 weeks or less__._..-.....--.--..-------- 


State and local staff of health agencies.........-. 
Local practicing physicians and dentists... 


Training of more than 2 weeks.................--.--- 


State and local staff of health ageney 
Local practicing physicians.................-.-.-- 


7,426 4, 476 | 2, 194 | 314 442 
822 32 766 12 12 
565 665 |.......- 
575 48 332 
805 s 463 0 34 
ll 
96 1 31 0| 64 
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A study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, in 
June 1950 indicated that 60 percent of the social workers employed in public 
child welfare programs had studied in a graduate school of social work. The 
breakdown is as follows: 


Amount of study in graduate school of social work: Percent 


2 or more years- 
1 but less than 2 vears 
Less than 1 year 
None 


RECORD OF TURNOVER 


Mr. Busrey. What has been the record of turnover in the past 5 
years, by types of occupations, among the field employees? 

Dr. Exror. I think that there is a considerable degree of turnover 
in some of the work in the States. 

I would like Miss Arnold to speak to the question of child welfare 
because I think we have some data on the turnover of these workers 
in the States. 

Miss Arnoup. The turnover with regard to child welfare workers 
is about one-third in a vear. 

A good many of these workers are voung workers coming out of 
schools of social work and going into social work positions. A number 
of them marry and leave the work. A number of them fulfill the 
requirements with respect to work in the public agency for a certain 
length of time, and then may go into voluntary agency positions or 
positions in other State or local child welfare programs. 

Many of them are advanced into higher positions because of the 
lack of trained workers for supervisors and consultants. They are 
quickly advanced out of the child welfare worker class into the super- 
visory or consultant sort of positions. 

Dr. Exior. Would you like something with respect to the health 
workers along the same line? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, please. 

Dr. Exror. Dr. Lesser, could you do that? 

Dr. Lesser. We do not have any figures on that, and IT am sorry 
that T cannot answer it, Dr. Eliot. 

We know that there is a turnover, particularly in the number of 
medical director positions, but the extent of it I cannot say. 


FUNDS SPENT ON TRAINING PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Mr. Bussey. How much has been spent in the past 10 years for 
the training of such professional people as doctors and dentists? 

Dr. Etior. We will have to supply that for the record, but | 
think that can be obtained. We will give you the best figures we 
can compile. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Strate ExPeNDITURES OF FEDERAL FuNDs FOR TRAINING UNDER THE MATERNAL 
AND CuHitp HEALTH AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS, FiscaL YEARS 
1949-55 


The States have reported expenditures of Federal funds for the training of 
professiona! health workers, including doctors, dentists, nurses, nutritionists, 
medical social workers, physical therapists, and others, for the fiscal vears 1949 to 
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1953. The Children’s Bureau has estimated such expenditures for 1954 and 1955. 
The amounts are as follows: 


! 
Maternal and Crippled 
Fiscal year child health chiliren’s 
services services 
! Esti nated. 


Nore.—Si nilar information for prior years is not available. 


Mr. Bussey. In the case of social workers in recent years, what 
percentage of students trained in this field have paid their own way, 
and what percentage have received assistance of one kind or another, 
especially from your program? 

Dr. Ector. Miss Arnold, can you answer that? 

Miss Arnoup. No; we will have to try to supply that for the record. 

Dr. Exror. I am not sure that we will have that information; will 
we? 

Miss Arnoup. I think we will have something in regard to public 
child welfare workers from our studies, but we do not have it for the 
voluntary groups. 

Mr. Bussey. Do the best you can, 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

A study made in June 1950 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 1 
out of 4 public child welfare employees who had some study in a school of social 
work had used Federal child welfare services funds for part of the cost of their 
professional training. 

A report of child welfare workers completing a period of educational leave 
from a public welfare agency in the year ending August 31, 1952, indicates that 
93 percent received a stipend from the public welfare agency and 7 percent 
eceived no funds from the agency. 


NECESSITY FOR FURTHER TRAINING OF EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. Do you consider that social workers with 10 or more 
years of experience who have not completed postgraduate studies 
must have extensive on-the-job training? 

Dr. Exror. Miss Arnold? 

Miss Arnoup. I think that depends a lot on the individual workers. 
Some of them seem to have a natural facility for growth and develop- 
ment in the work, as is true, I think, in any work. 

Others do not. 

I think this is not entirely because of their individual skills, interest 
and concern for people, but it does relate to hanging techniques and 
developments in the field of child welfare, which all workers have to 
be helped with, and not just specialized workers. 

Mr. Bussey. How much do you estimate will be spent for this 
purpose in fiseal 1955? 

Miss Arnotp. We estimate that the percentage will go down to 
about 7 percent for professional education. 

Mrs. Warren. We estimate that there will be expended $496,800 
for the fiscal year 1955. 
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TRAINEES FINANCED WITH FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Will you furnish the committee with a statement of 
the number of trainees financed with Federal funds, by years, as well 
as with a statement of the number of employees actually staffing 
the respective programs, and I would ask that you separate the data 
between educational courses of a year or more, and those of less than 
1 year, by types of course, if such information is available. 

Miss Arnotp. We can furnish part of that, but we do not have 
quite all of it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Five hundred persons in public child welfare programs completed a period of 
educational leave during the year ending August 31, 1952. Four hundred and 
twenty-six of these received agency stipends from Federal child welfare services 
funds. Sixty percent of the 500 workers had been first vear students in graduate 
schools of social work, 39 percent had been second year students in such schools, 
and 1 percent had studied in fields other than social work. 

Professional child welfare employees in public welfare programs on June 30, 
1952, totaled 4,866, as follows: 


STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Bussey. Do you know the amount of State and local funds 
devoted to training, and the number of trainees financed by such 
funds? 

Miss Arnotp. We asked for the amount of money going into 
ge program, but I do not have the figures with me. I can supply 
that. 

On our expenditure reports we ask for the amount for educational 
leave, or tratning of personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you supply that for the record, please? 

Miss ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Incomplete reports from 40 States indicate that $11,955 were spent from State 
funds for educational leave in the child welfare program. Reports are not avail- 
able from the remaining 13 States, and reports available are incomplete regarding 
expenditures of local funds. 

Mr. Bussey. To what extent have the field employees met your 
high standards, and have the ones who do been more successful in 
their work than those employees who are not so highly trained? 

Dr. Exsor. I think that is an extremely hard question to answer, 
because that depends upon the judgment of the people who are super- 
vising or giving direction to those employees, and we do not have 
those judgments. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your impression? 

Dr. Exror. I think that people who are trained and educated in the 
modern techniques, procedures and methods usually do a better job 
than the people who have not been trained. 
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INCFEASE IN STAFF BY TYPE OF EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Bussey. Is it possible for you to give the committee a report 
of the increase in staff in the field by types of employees, such as 
nurses, consultants, nutritionist-consuJtants, and medical and social 
workers, and so forth, and the results obtained by such increased staff? 

Dr. Exror. We can give you figures on the staff, but I am not sure 
that we can give you more than a general statement with regard to 
the results that have been achieved. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, would you try it? 

Dr. Error. We can see what we can do. 

Mr. Bussey. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Increase in positions and developments in State maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs 


1936 1947 1953 


Number of | Number of | Number of } Number of |Number of | Number of 
States States 


States positions positions positions 
Nutritionists. 3 9 50 170 46 202 
Nurses specializing in mater- 
nal and child health 19 20 44 81 
Medical social workers... 2 6 or7 51 250 48 375 
Physical therapists 5 40 147 


1 Information not available. 


The growth of specialized staff in the State maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s programs is shown in the above table. This increase in per- 
sonnel has made it possible for the programs to progress from their limited be- 
ginning in 1936 to their present development. During this period there have 
been great advances in our knowledge of the physical and emotional growth 
and development of children, of the significance of the parent-child relationships, 
of the psychological aspects of pregnancy, of the care of premature infants and 
the prevention of prematurity, and of the prevention of needless maternal and 
infant deaths. Of great significance have been the research in the surgery of 
congenital heart disease, in the prevention and treatment of hearing impairment 
and the development of modern hearing aids, the prevention of rheumatic fever, 
the treatment of epilepsy and our greater understanding of the psychological 
effects of crippling on children. Such developments are a continuing process and 
that is why the maternal and child health and crippled children’s programs today 
are so different from what they were 18 years ago and why they will continue to 
change. In order that these research developments can become a part of the 
publie programs and thus be made available to children, especially in rural areas, 
it is necessary that the health departments’ staff have the postgraduate training 
to equip them to meet the health problems of today. Such training has made 
possible the participation in increasing numbers of specialized nurses, nutritionists, 
medical social workers, and physical therapists with physicians in the maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s programs. 


Errect or INcREASE IN Starr Parp FrroM FEDERAL CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
Funps upon WELFARE PROGRAMS 


The following figures indicate the increase in full-time professional child welfare 
employees for the three years 1946, 1950, and 1953: 
Full time 
professional 
child welfare 


Year: 58 States) 


I 
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In the period covered from 1946 to 1953, 428 additional counties were provided 
with full-time child welfare workers. In addition, it was possible to increase the 
staff in counties already receiving limited service. This has meant an increase 
by tens of thousands of children served. Many children have been removed 
from long-time institutional care and provided care in foster famiiy homes or 
have been able to return to their own homes. There has been an increase in 
services provided to families that has made possible keeping children in their own 
homes. In the same period of time more children were being adopted, and had 
services provided through social agencies. Likewise, there has been an increase 
in services to delinquent children. emotionally disturbed children, and other 
groups of children. The increase in personnel employed has made possible an 
improvement in the quality of service through more skilled staff and the achieve- 
ment of case loads of more manageable size. 


Mr. Bussey. Is there a greater percentage of vacancies in positions 
in these programs than there is in other lines of endeavor using 
predominantly female employees? 

Dr. Error. I am not sure. 1 do not know. 


TRAINING ALLOWANCE PER TRAINEE 


Mr. Bussey. How much is allowed in the training program per 
trainee for tuition, travel, maintenance, and other elements, and can 
you give us the aggregate for each of these elements provided in the 
1955 request? 

Dr. Exror. Mr. Chairman, we shall submit for the record whatever 
we can bring together in answer to that question. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The 1955 request includes an estimate of $1,165,972 for training under the 
maternal and child health program, and $364,737 for training under the crippled 
children’s program. 

The following training costs may be paid from Federal maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s services funds: Allowances for stipend or salary 
but not to exceed the monthly salary for the position in whieh the trainee is 
employed or to be employed by the State; tuition, and travel and per diem 
allowances in accordance with each State’s regulations. 

For child-welfare services, the 1955 request includes an estimate of $496,800 
for training. 

From State public welfare agency reports on payments to individuals for the 
cost of education and reports from schools of social work, an average payment of 
$1,500 per child welfare trainee for tuition, travel, and maintenance provides the 
basis for the 1955 estimate. The actual payments vary depending upon the 
length of leave, tuition in school selected, cost of living at the school, and travel 
involved. 


SERVICE OBLIGATION OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Bussey. In these various State programs, what is the obliga- 
tion of the individual receiving tuition, training, travel expense, and 
board and room, to come back and serve with the Department in 
which they were working? 

Dr. Exror. Practically every State requires the trainee to agree to 
come back and give a varying number of years’ service in that State. 
The number of years that are required by the different States may 
vary, but I think practically every State requires that the trainees 
come back for work in that State. 

Mr. Bussey. Last summer I went into that with quite a number 
of States, and they had agreements that the trainees signed, but there 
was no way they had to enforce the agreement. 

In other words, if they came back and went to work, that was fine. 
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But if they went out into private industry and private employment, 
the State authorities were in no position to do anything about it. 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Chairman, we can supply some figures from the 
child welfare point of view on that particular point, and I think they 
show that an extraordinarily small proportion of the persons who 
have been sent away for training do not come back and serve in their 
own State under this program. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I cannot give you figures but my impression 
was that many of them did not come back and serve a reasonable 
length of time for the training which they received at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 

Dr. Extor. We have some figures, and I believe that I can bear out 
the statement which I have just made with respect to the child- 
welfare program. 

(Norre.—Later information received is as follows:) 

For the 2 years ended August 31, 1953, 93 percent of the child-welfare workers 
granted educational leave returned to positions in the child-welfare program. 

Mr. TramBurea. Mr. Chairman, we enforce that contract and if 
they fail to fulfill the contract, we recover the investment that was 
made in the trainee. 

Mr. Bussey. You do recover the investment? 

Mr. TramsBure. Yes, sir. Iam speaking, sir, of my past experience 
in the States. 

We enforce the contract with the people from our State. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, my first inclination is to say that I do not 
think Wisconsin would be a good State to take as an illustration, 
because 1 think Wisconsin has done an outstanding job in so many 
of these programs, that it could not be considered average. 

I am sorry that some of the other States have not been as diligent 
as the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Trampura. One of our biggest problems in this field, Mr. 
Chairman, is that age-old ceremony that takes place, called marriage. 
I think we lose more by marriage than any other way. 

Dr. Lesser. The opportunities for private employment work in 
this field are very limited, and I think that in those instances where 
the person does not come back to the particular State from which he 
or she came to stay for the expected amount of time, such individuals 
usually get employment in another State, where they also contribute 
the benefits of their training. It still goes into public service. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, Dr. Eliot, could you enlighten the committee 
on how much has been spent in recent years by State agencies for 
unnecessary equipment and other items in an attempt to reduce 
unencumbered funds? 

Dr. Exrtor. I am afraid that I cannot give you a figure of that sort 
at this point. We can explore, and see whether we have any further 
data to submit to you. 


EXCESSIVE STATE PURCHASES WITH FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, would you furnish for the record a report on 
the sum of $17,000 that was expended in 1951 by the State of Penn- 
sylvania for equipment which remained unused, as of March 30, 1953; 
and also a report which I asked for from the State auditors in West 
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Virginia, concerning the purchase of 29 automobiles in 1952, in spite 
of the fact that they had purchased 20 cars in the 2 prior years, of 
which 5 cars were still in storage at the time of the purchase of the 29 
additional cars. I asked for that report from the auditors, which 
request I submitted through the Department. So, I will ask that 
the entire report on those automobiles be placed in the record at this 

' Dr. Etror. We shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. Bussey. And also a report on the purchase of $8,500 worth of 
postage in 1951, in the State of Missouri, which was in excess of that 
which was actually needed or used. 

I think that will be enough to illustrate that point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The following is from the administrative section of the audit report prepared by 
the Federal auditor for the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1952, regarding 
$17,597.75 with which the State health department in Pennsylvania purchased 
equipment from available maternal and child health funds. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
MCH AND CC FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1950-JUNE 30, 1952 


2. Equipment and supplies 


In the audit reports for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1949, and June 30, 1950, 
reference was made to the situation whereby purchases of equipment and supplies 
placed in stock and issued as needed are not necessarily completely used by the 
program charged. This condition continued during the current audit period. 

Bs, we audit disclosed the following items of equipment which appear to have 
: . ea 9 yoy primarily for future use or as a means of using up available MCH 
un 


funds. 
of items | mie Date re- | Oud Fiscal | ‘tn stock 
ceived as of Mar. 
chased | charged 1953 
20 | Underwood typewrieers. ; ..| May 25, 1951 $2,805.00 | 1951 | 20 
25 | Storage cabinets ___- iss Aug. 21,1951 | 1, 283. 75 1951 22 
25 | File cabinets -| Jan. 22, 1952 | 1, 367. 50 1951 25 
25 | Treatment tables. 7 ...----| June 19, 1951 | 979. 00 1952 25 
10 | Supply cabinets__..____- q -| Jan, 24, 1952 | 980. 00 1951 10 
25 | Continental baby scales____- ---| Oct. 8,1061 | 1,260.00 | 1951 \ 41 
25 de ..| Feb. 7, 1952 | 1, 260. 00 1951 
100 | Continental adult scales. - June 26,1951; 3,330.00) 1951 | 
50 Folding hospital screens -| July 11,1951 1,445.00 1951 50 
50 | Electric sterilizers - ..| Jan. 28 1952 2,887.50 | 1951 79 


In connection with the electric sterilizers, it wes noted that at the time of the 
reorder of the 50 sterilizers listed above, the Arency already had 35 on hand. 
Only 6 sterilizers had been issued during the ; eriod June 22, 1951, to March 30, 
1953. 

The total unliquidated encumbrances of MCH fund B has of June 30, 1951, 
amounted to $48,575.23, of which $19,437.57 wes ex; ended for equipment, the 
greater ; art of which is still in the Agenecy’s storeroom as noted above. The 
total amount of unliquidated encumbrances for equi; ment and machinery as of 
June en was $20,302.69, of which $19,437.57 was liquidated during fiscal 
year 195 

It was further stated in the previous audit rey orts that no inventory cards are 
maintained on many items of equip ‘ment. This is primarily true of equir ment 
sent directly to clinics, the cripsled children’s hos; ital, and other facilities. 
During the current audit period a physical inventory was taken of all of the 
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equipment in the State offices located in Harrisburg. A card record system for 
the above equipment, by individual office, was installed and metal tags were 
affixed to all such equipment purchased since January 1, 1950. No equipment 
record is maintained by the central office for facilities located outside of Harris- 
burg, except for a loose leaf record of office furniture purchased through the 
central office. No record whatsoever is maintained in the central office for 
equipment purchased directly by the crippled children’s hospital or the training 
institutions. 
West VIRGINIA 


The following statement with reference to the purchase of cars by West Virginia 
with Federal child welfare services funds was prepared by the Children’s Bureau 
on October 29, 1953: 


STATEMENT RELATING TO USE OF CHILD WELFARE FUNDS FOR PURCHASE OF CARS IN 
WEST VIRGINIA IN FISCAL 1951 AND 1952 


In fiscal 1951 and 1952 Federal child welfare funds in the amount of $37,682.63 
were used in the purchase of 29 automobiles for use in the child welfare program. 
Federal funds used in this purchase were supplemented by $4,299.49 in State 
funds, either in turn-in values on old State purchased cars or in cash. 

West Virginia, because it is predominantly rural and has a low salary schedule, 
considers it necessary to furnish automobiles to workers, particularly those in rural 
counties, in order to attract and retain qualified staff. Based on the needs of the 
i er and in keeping with applicable policies, approval was given for the use of 

ederal child welfare funds for this ae 

In the program expansion of 1951 and 1952 (and to meet planned expansion for 
1953) a ps of the need for additional automobiles was met by purchase of these 
29 cars from available Federal funds. Thirty other cars were provided the child 
welfare program through State funds. 

In the management of these automobiles a complete record is being kept on each 
ear. As of August 31, 1953, the cars were assigned as follows: 21 to district child 
welfare staff, 5 to State child welfare staff, 2 in the garage for reassignment, and 1 
completely wrecked ($270 received for it as junk returned to the credit of the 
child welfare funds). 

There were in 1952 some assignments of these automobiles which seemed im- 
proper, primarily to State administrative officials. These have been corrected 
and any charges made against child welfare funds for operation during the period 
of misassignment are considered appropriate for audit exception. 

On October 21, 1953, the Children’s Bureau regional child welfare representative 
and the regional auditor reviewed the situation and made a joint statement in- 
dicating that ““* * * On the basis of current information, we find that the purchase 
of cars is in accordance with the policies for the use of CWS funds; and that proper 
assignment has apparently now been made of all cars to ‘professional staff carrying 
identifiable child welfare functions in a public welfare agency’.”’ 

CuHarueston, W. Va., September 21, 1953. 
Mr. Frep E. Bussey 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bussey: In accordance with your request there is attached the 
detailed information and a summary statement of the facts concerning the 
purchase of automobiles with Federal Child Welfare Service funds and the use 
made of the cars in West Virginia. 

Sincerely yours, 
RayMonp E. STaney, 
Government Auditor. 


West VirainrtA Cars Purcuasep With Feperat CWS Funps 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


1. Twenty-eight cars were purchased during the fiscal year 1952, and one car 
in 1953. One car was wrecked and sold for junk in 1953 so the State agency 
now has 28 cars which were purchased with Federal CWS funds. For details 
of purchase and assignment see individual sheets for each car attached. 
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2. Equipment including automobiles is purchased by the State agencies through 
the State purchasing office which office requests bids and lets purchasing contracts 
to the lowest bidder. 

3. The only justification of need for automobiles by the Division of Child Wel- 
fare Services is that contained in the annual plan for 1952, and is attached as 
exhibit A. 

4. No reports of speedometer readings are made on State-owned cars and 
the mileage of these cars is not available in the State office. 

5. There are no special regulations governing the use of State cars and the 
only deterrent to personal use of State cars is that, beginning July 1, 1953, a 
special series (black on white) license plates were issued for all State-owned 
—— In place of a front license plate they carry a sign ‘‘West Virginia State 

ar. 

6. The following was reported in the Administrative Section of the 1951 Fiscal 
Audit Report: 

“During the time this audit was in progress it was noted that fiscal year 1952 
Federal CWS funds had been used to purchase a substantial number of automo- 
biles toward the end of that fiscal year. A further review of this purchase re- 
vealed that it involved 28 automobiles. Seven of these cars (one of which was 
wrecked) were apparently unassigned and stored in the Department’s garage. 
Another seven appear to have been assigned to employees outside the child wel- 
fare division and who apparently have no direct connection with child welfare 
services. 

“In reviewing the records with respect to automobile equipment, it was noted 
that a total of 48 cars have been purchased from Federal and State child welfare 
service funds in recent years. At the closing date of this audit, it appears that 
of the 48 cars, 12 were unassigned, 7 were assigned to other than child welfare 
division employees and 5 were assigned to State office employees of that division. 
- remaining 24 cars appear to be assigned to field personnel of the child welfare 

ivision.”’ 

In January 1953 after the matter had been discussed with the State agency by 
the regional representative for child welfare services, the agency reassigned the 
cars purchased with Federal funds so that they were in the department’s garage 
or were assigned to employees directly connected with the child welfare service 
program. However, as of the date of this report, September 15, 1953, the follow- 
ing appear to be pertinent facts concerning the present assignment of these cars: 

(a) Three cars are in the Department’s garage; 

(b) One car is assigned to an employee not directly connected with the child 
welfare service program; 

(c) One car is assigned to an employee in the State office of the child welfare 
division; and 

(d) Five cars are assigned to child welfare supervisors in the district offices. 
Engine No.: JAM 399021. 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan, 1951. 


Purchased from: Holstein Chevrolet, Inc., Hinton, W. Va. 
Date of imvoice and delivery: September 24, 1951. 


Employee Title Duties 


Child welfare worker...... 
garage 

May 20,1953 | State garage - 

June 25,1953 | Sold for junk___- 


1 Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
(2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities; 
(4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance and chil- 
dren paroled from State institutions; (5) collaterel activities including participation in community plan- 
ning and community organization as related to meeting the social nceds and problems of children; and 
» be case records, reports, and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of 

work. 
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Engine No.: JAM 479475 

Make and model: Chevrolet 4-door sedan, 1951 

Purchased from: 8. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: January 23, 1952 


Date of 
assignment Title 


Feb. 11, 1952 
Jan. —, 1953 


*State funds 
Federal funds... 


Cost of car_- 


1 Under administrative direction, to be responsible for the fiscal advisory, accounting and auditing work 
of the Department; to + 9 responsible for the preparation of all financial pa oa and reports; and perform 
related work as assigned 


Engine No.: KAA 400786 

Make and model: Chevrolet tan sedan, 1952 

Purchased from: 8. & 8. Chevrolet Co. , Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: June 17, 1952 


Date of 


nent Employee Duties 


Jan. —, 1953 .V Child welfare worker (0) 


! Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 

casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care, (3) home-finding activities; 

4) casework services to children placed on probation to county are agen of public assistance and 

children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities inc ming | participation in community 

planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; 

pr (6) ee case records; reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects 
of the work. 


Engine No.: KAA 447258 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan, 1952 

Purchased from: 8. & S. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: June 17, 1952 


mas Title Duties 


Oct. 14, 1952 Child welfare worker 


Mar. —, 1953 te garage. __ 
Aug. 24, 1953 Billope Child welfare worker : 


! Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding pep eg 
4) casework services to children placed on probation to le inc departments of public assistance and chil- 

roled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities inc ee participation in community planning 
and community organization as related to mee — the eeds and problems of children; and (6) writing 
case records, reports, and conducting correspondence in aan with the various aspects of the work 


| 
| Chief of Audits and 

assign] 
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Engine No.: KAD 468005 

Make and ses ap Chevrolet, tan sedan, 1952, with powerglide 
Purchased from: 8S. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice: July 28, 1952 

Date of delivery: July 29, 1952 


ouucons Employee Title | Duties 


Earl Wolfe ; le hief of Social Services __- (1) 
5, 1952 {igh Schad Assistant Chief of Social Services 
an. —, 1953 | State garage Ne } 


1 Under the admlnistrative direction of the State director, to be responsible for directing and coordinating 
all social services pertaining to the administration of the old-age assistance, aid to the needy blind, aid to 
dependent children, and general relief program in the district and county offices, to dev elop and maintain 
acceptable standards relating to the program; and to perform related work as assigned. 

2 Under general supervision of the Chief of Social Services, to supervise district staff in the maintenance 
of acceptable standards of assistance and social work practices and in the execution of plans pertalning to 
the administration of old-age assistance, aid to the needy blind, aid to dependent children, and general 
relief; to be responsible for the development and execution of plans for a continuing program of staff develop- 
ment; supervise case review in the division; and perform related work as assigned. 

3 This class consists of the State position which, under the administrative direction of the Chief of Child 
Welfare Services, involves the general supervision of the State and district supervisory staff in developing 
and improving social services for children in need of public care and protection and involves certain co- 
ordinating and administering activities of the division with those of other divisions and voluntary and public 
agencies. 


Engine No.: KAC 401643 
Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 19 
Purchased from: S. and 8. Chevrolet Co.., a W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: June 17, 1952 


Employee | Title | Duties 
Aug. —, 1952.| Virginia Myers. Foster care field worker 
| 


! The functions involved in this class include such activities as studying adoptive homes, conducting pre- 
placement interviews with approv ed adoptive applicants, assisting in the placement of children, visiting 
children in boarding homes who are being considered for adoption ot performing other related work as 


assigned 


Engine No. KAA 424323 
Make and model: Chevrolet twn sedan, 1952 

Purchased from: 8S. &. S. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: June 17, 1952 


| 


Date of Employee | Title 
ment | 


Oct. 24, 1952. 
Joan Greene. Child-welfare 


Mareh 12, 
1953 


Aug. 25, 1953.) David Cleland __ 


1 Under administrative direction of the State director and under supervision of the State division chief, 
to be responsible for the administration of all programs of the department of publie assistance in the district 
and county office; put into effect the rules, regulations, and policies of the State department; and perform 
related work as assigned. 

2 Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
8 casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities ; 

4) casework services to children placed on probation to county department of public assistance and children 
paroled from state institutions; (5) collateral participation community penning. and 


y or as to meeting problems of children; and (6) writing 
oase reports, and conducting in vith the various aspects of the work. 


| | 
@ 
(2) 
195.05 
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Engine number: KAM 159213. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1952. 

Purchased from: 8S. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952. 


Date of 


Title 


June —, 1952 Chief of Research and Statistics. 
Jan. —, 1953 | Philli Child Welfare Worker 


1 Under the administrative direction of the State director, to be responsible for planning, organizing, and 
directing all research and statistical activities of the department; and to perform related work as assigned. 

? Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
(2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities; 
(4) casework services to children placed on probation to o— Roar of public assistance and children 
paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities ineludi rticipation in community gover te and 
community organization as related to meeting the social needs = problems of children; and (6) writing case 
records, reports, and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of the work. 


Engine number: KAM 171572. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1 

Purchased from: S. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarkeburg, W. Va: 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952. 


Date of 


assignment Employee Title 


Jan, —,1953 | Virginia Wolfe. Child-welfare worker (@) 


1 Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
(2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities ; 
(4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance and children 
paroled from State institutions; 5 5) collateral activities mee ape ticipation in community planning and 
community organization as related to meeting the social problems of children; and (6) writing case 

s, reports, and conducting correspondence in er hh n with the various aspects of the work. 


Engine No.: KAA 368041. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1952. 

Purchased from: 8S. & 8S. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952. 


Date of 
assignment | Title 


June 6, 1952._| C. | Assistant child welfare supervisor 


! Positions in this class involve supervision for the large group of child welfare workers engaged in furnish- 
ing casework services to children in their own home or in foster care, and they involve administrative work. 
Positions are in the district office under the administrative direction of the district administrator and under 
the general supervision of the supervisor of child welfare service. 


|| 
] 
] 
assignm Duties 
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Engine No.: KAA 369983. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1952. 

Purchased from: 8. & S. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952. 


ie. Employment Title Duties 


July 2,1952 | D. Shank___. Child welfare worker_- 
June 1953 | Mabel Cook............._- Foster care field worker - - 


! Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
(2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home finding activ- 
ities; (4) casework serviccs to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance 
and children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community 
planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; 
pr gs writing case records, reports, and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects 
of the work. 

2 The functions involved in this class include such activities as studying adoptive homes, conducting pre- 
placement interviews with Ae d adoptive applicants, assisting in the placcment of children, visiting 
— in boarding homes who are being considered for adoption and performing other related work as 
assigned. 


Engine No.: JAM 393851. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1951. 
Purchased from: Holstein Chevrolet, Inc., Hinton, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: August 24, 1951. 


Employee Title | Duties 


Date of 
assignment 


Ont. 160) Child welfare worker_. 
Jan. —, 1963 | Assistant child welfare superintendent. 


1 Work of positions in this class may be divided into: (1) Casework services for children in their own 

homes; (2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding 
activities; (4) casework services to children placed on probation to county department of public assist- 
ance and children parcled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in com- 
munity planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of 
children; and (6) writing case records, reports, and conducting correspondence in connection with the 
various aspects of the work. 
_ ? Positions in this class involve supervision for the large group of child welfare workers engaged in furnish- 
ing casework services to children in their own homes or in foster care, and they involve administrative 
work. Positions are in the district offfces under the administrative direction of the district administrator 
and under the general supervisor of child welfare services. 


Nore.—This car was wrecked Aug. 21, 1952, and in the State garage until January 1953. 


Engine number: JAM 399256. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1951. 
Purchased from: Holstein Chevrolet, Inc., Hinton, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: August 24, 1951. 


Date of Employee Title 


Positions in this class involve supervision for the large group of child welfare workers engaged in furnish, 
ing casework services to children in their own homes or in foster care, and —— involve administrative work 
Positions are in the district offices under the administrative direction of the district administrator and under 
the general supervision of the supervisor of child welfare services. The incumbents of position in this class 
may receive temporary assignments to district offices where vacancies exist because regular child welfare 
supervisors are on educational or other kinds of extended leave. 


me 
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Engine number: JAM 370222. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1951. 

Purchased from: Holstein Chevrolet, Inc., Hinton, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: August 24, 1951. 


| Title 


Sept. 21, 1951.) Faulkner 
Sept. 6,1952_| P. Guseman... 


! Work of positions in this class may be divided into: (1) Casework services for children in their own 
; (2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding 
activities; (4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance 
and children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in communit 
planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; an 
(6) writing case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of 
the work. 


Engine No.: JAM 370256 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan, 1951 

Purchased from: Holstein Chevrolet, Inc., Hinton, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: August 24, 1951 


Date of 
assignment Title 


welfare 
welfare superv: 
Oct. 15, 1951 wacker. 


Nov. 25, 1952 
June —, 1953 


| Work of positions in these classes may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own 
homes; (2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding 
activities; (4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance 
and children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community 

lanning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; and 

¢) wring case records, reports, and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects 
of the work. 

2 Positions in this class involve supervision for the large group of child-welfare workers engaged in furnish- 
ing casework services to children in their own homes or in foster care; and they involve administrative work. 
Positions are in the district offices under the administrative direction of the district administrator and 
under the general supervision of the supervisor of child-welfare services. The incumbents of positions in 
this class may receive temporary assignments to district office where vacancies exist because regular child- 
welfare supervisors are on educational or other kinds of extended leave. 


Engine No.: KAA 357092. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1952. 

Purchased from: 8. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: Apr. 25, 1952. 


Date of | 
assignment Employee | Title Duties 


June 6, 1952 Earl Wolfe _.-.--+------.-.-.-}| Chief of Social Services ; 
Sept. 5, 1952__| State garage 
Jan. —-, 1953__| Ralph Luzader 


| Under the administrative direction of the State director, to be responsible for directing and coordinating 
all social services pertaining to the administration of the old age assistance, aid to the needy blind, aid to 
dependent children, and general relief program in the district and county offices; to develop and maintain 
acceptable standards relating to the program; and to perform related work as assigned. 
2 Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
(2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home finding activities; 
4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance and chil- 
n paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community planning 
and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and —— of children; and (6) writing 
ease records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of the work. 


| 
Pam 
opal () 
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Engine No.: JAM 365966. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1951. 
Purchased from: Holstein Chevrolet, Inc., Hinton, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: Aug. 24, 1951. 


Date of | 
assignment Employee | Title | Duties 
Nov. 7, 1951 | | Child welfare | 


1 Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
2 casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities; 
4) casework services to children placed on probation to aunty departments of public assistance and children 

paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community planning and 
community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; and (6) writing 
case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of the work. 


Engine No.: JAM 399312. 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1951. 

Purchased from: Holstein Chevrolet, Inc., Hinton, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: August 24, 1951. 


as. Employee Title Duties 

district ! 
Jan. 5, 1953 {Bowling Child welfare (2) 
June 25,1953 | H. Ellison- ..-| Child welfare supervisor. (3) 


1 Under administrative direction of the State director and under supervision of the State division chiefs, 
to be responsible for the administration of all programs of the Department of Public Assistance in the dis- 
trict and county office; put into effect the rules, regulations, and policies of the State Department; and per- 
form related work as assigned. 

2 Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
2 casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities; 
(4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance and children 
paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community planning and 
community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; and (6) writing 
case records, reports, and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of the work. 

3 Positions in this class involve supervision for the large group of child welfare workers engaged in furnish- 
ing casework services to children in their own home or in foster care, and they involve administrative work . 
Positions are in the district office under the administrative direction of the district administrator and under 
the general supervision of the supervisor of child welfare services. 


Engine No.: JAM 3684083 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan, 1951 

Purchased from: Holstein Chevrolet, Inc., Hinton, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: August 24, 1951 


Employee Title Duties 
Oharles District @) 
Sept. 21, 1951 {xr Assistant Child welfare supervisor. 


1 Under administrative direction of the State director and under supervision of the State division chiefs, 
to be responsible for the administration of all programs of the Department of Public Assistance in the dis- 
trict and county office; put into effect the rules, regulations, and policies of the State Department; and per- 
form related work as assigned. 

2 Positions in this class involve supervision for the large group of child-welfare workers engaged in furnish- 
ing casework services to children in their own homes or in foster care, and they involve administrative work. 
Positions are in the district offices under the administrative direction of the district administrator and under 
the general supervision of the supervisor of child-welfare services. The incumbents of positions in this class 
may receive temporary assignments to district office where vacancies exist because regular child-welfare 
supervisors are on educational or other kinds of extended leave. : 
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Engine No.: KAA 423172. 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan, 1952. 

Purchased from: 8. & 8S. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: June 17, 1952. 


Date of 
assignment Employee Title 


July 30,1952 | Edward Chipps 
Sept. 1,1953 | State garage. 
Sept. 9, 1953 


1 Work of positions in these classes may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own 
homes; (2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home finding 
activities; (4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance 
and children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community 

lanning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; and 

6) ane case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of the 
work. 


Engine No.: KAA 422830. 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan, 1952. 

Purchased from: 8S. & S. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: June 17, 1952. 


assignment 


Child welfare worker... 


Date of Employee | ‘ Title Duties 


July —, 1952 | Patricia Butscher_..................- 
Sept. 2,1952 | H. Cook____. 
June —, 1953 | State garage ___- ROT 
Aug. 25,1953 | M. Wilmoth __ — _...| Child welfare worker 


1 Work of positions in these classes may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own 
homes: (2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster cares (3) home-finding 
activities’ (4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assist- 
ance and children paroled from State institutions: (5) collateral activities including participation in com- 
munity planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of 
children’ and (6) writing case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the 
various aspects of the work. 


Engine No.: KA 424620. 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan, 1952. 

Purchased from: 8. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: June 17, 1952. 


Date of 
assignment 


July i0, 1982 (0) 
Aug. 25, 1952 


| Under general supervision of Chief of Child Welfare, to organize and develop psychological services for 
the State child-welfare program; to assist in the treatment process by examining children referred by the 
child welfare staff, and to perform related work as assigned. 


. = | 
Ds 
| Child welfare worker... (‘) 
+ Child welfare ; 
(4) 4 
rite | Duties 
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Engine No.: KAA 347518. 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan. 

Purchased from: 8. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: May 21, 1952. 


Employee Title Duties 
Jan. 65,1953 | Lillian ....--..-| Supervisor of (2) 
July 30,1953 | K. Child welfare 


1 Under supervision of the Chief of Audits and Accounts, to supervise 1 or more groups of employees 
engaged in performing major phases of accounting work; perform responsible technical accounting work, 
such as developing and installing new accounting procedures; and perform related work as assigned. 

2 This class consists of the State position which, under the administrative direction of the Chief of the 
Child Welfare Services, involves the general supervision of the State and district supervisory staff in develop- 
ing and improving social services for children in need of public care and protection and involves certain 
coordinating and administering activities of the division with those of other divisions and voluntary public 
agencies. 

3 Work of positions in these classes may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own 
homes; (2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding 
activities; (4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance 
and children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community 

lanning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; and 
6) writing case records, reports, and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of 
the work. 


Engine No.: KAA 462960 

Make and model: Chevrolet town sedan, 1952 

Purchased from: 8. & S. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: June 17, 1952 


Date of 
assignment Employee Title Duties 


! Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
(2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities; 
(4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance and 
children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities, including participation in community 
planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; 
pp bo uu case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects 
of the work. 


Engine number: KAM 156388 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1952 

Purchased from: S. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952 


Duties of Title 
assignment Employee Title | Duties 
June 10,1982 | ...| Child welfare () 


1 Work of positions in this class may be divided into: (1) Casework services for children in their own 
homes; (2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding 
activities; (4) casework services to children placed on probation to county deaprtments of public 
assistance and children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in 
community planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of 
children; and (6) writing case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the 
various aspects of the work. 
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Engine number: KAA 357284 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1 

Purchased from: 8. & 8. Chevrolet Co., tl W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952 


| 
Date of 
assignment Employee Title 


June 6,1952 | Beulah Basham... ___- 
Mar. 30, 1953 | State garage é tteind 


! Work of positions in this class may ww divided in into: (1) Casework services for children in their « own 
homes; (2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home finding 
activities; (4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance 
and children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community 
planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; 
pe Aid = ing case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects 

the wor 


Engine number: KAA 368457 

Make and model: town sedan 

Purchased from: 8. & 8. Chevrolet Co., <A W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952 


Employee Title 


1 Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
@ casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities ; 
4) casework services to children placed on probation to county de ae eyed of public assistance and 
children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including potaipettee in community 
planning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; and 
= = case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of 
work 


Engine No.: KAA338436 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1952 

Purchased from: S. &. 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952 


Employee Title Duties 


Dec. 4, 1952 | J. Wheeler ) 


! Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
(2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (3) home-finding activities; 
(4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance and 
children paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community plan- 
ning and community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; and 
© — case records, reports, and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of 
the work, 


Dnties 
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Engine No... KAA 334912 

Make and model: Chevrolet, town sedan, 1952 

Purchased from: 8S. & 8. Chevrolet Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Date of invoice and delivery: April 25, 1952 


Date of | 
assignment Employee 


| 


Tide | Duties 


\fHicke ‘ Assistant child welfare isor 
June 6, 1952 ....| Child welfare worker_. 


i Child welfare supervisor. 
Beard_____- aha ...| Child welfare supervisor 
Jan. — 1953 | Hamilton... Child welfare worker_- 
| Lewis. 
| 


1 Positions in this class inv tives supervision for the large group of child welfare workers engaged in turnish- 
ing casework services to children in their own home or in foster care, and they involve administrative work. 
Positions are in the district office under the administrative direction of the District Administrator and under 
the general supervision of the Supervisor of Child Welfare Service. 

2 Work of positions in this class may be divided into (1) casework services for children in their own homes; 
(2) casework services in connection with the placement of children in foster care; (4) home-finding activities; 
(4) casework services to children placed on probation to county departments of public assistance and children 
paroled from State institutions; (5) collateral activities including participation in community planning and 
community organization as related to meeting the social needs and problems of children; and (6) writing 
case records, reports and conducting correspondence in connection with the various aspects of the work. 


Missouri 


The following are comments made by the Federal auditor in the Administrative 
Section of the audit report covering the maternal and child health program for 
the Missouri State Health Department for the fiseal year 1951 regarding meter 
postage purchases: 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION, STATE OF MISSOURI DIVISION OF HEALTH, MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1951 


1. Comment on postage activity for the central office, Jefferson City, Mo. 

The auditor examined the agency’s records pertaining to postage operations in 
the central office on postage meter activity. The schedule in the work papers 
indicates that on July 1, 1950, the balance in the meter machine was $873.85, 
and during the year a total of $22,893 was placed into the meter machine and 
that during the year $14,448.49 was expended through the meter leaving a balance 
of $9,318.36, at June 30, 1951. The records reveal that during June 1951, 
$10,525 worth of postage was placed in the meters. An analysis of the average 
monthly use of metered postage in the central office is $1,204.04. Last year the 
agency’s practice varied to the extent that $6,000 worth of uncashed postage 
drafts were on hand June 30, 1950. The auditors reiterate in substance the 
comment made in the previous fiscal audits, that no valid reason appears to be 
in existence to support agency’s practices. Therefore, the agency should be 
instructed to purchase postage on a basis in line with its current monthly require- 
ments. Within the scope of the drafts examined which was on a selective basis 
and therefore did not cover the entire year, the auditors noted 2 postage drafts 
totaling $2,000 which were prepared before June 30, 1951, but were used after 

une 30, 1951, which action further inflates the fiscal vear 1951 postage 
expenditures. 


EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR FLUORIDATION IN IOWA 


Mr. Bussey. What is the situation in regard to the expenditure of 
these Federal funds in the State of Iowa for a great deal of fluoridation 
equipment? Are you acquainted with that? 

Dr. Exror. I am not acquainted personally with that. I think, 
perhaps, Dr. Lesser knows about i it. 

Dr. Lesser. I believe that 2 years ago the State health department 
used some maternal and,gchild-health funds to make possible the 
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fluoridation of water at a number of communities in Iowa in order to 
prevent dental caries in children. 

Mr. Bussey. You used the expression ‘a number of communities.” 

How many communities, do you know? 

Dr. Lesser. I do not recall how many, nor the amount, but I think 
it was in the neighborhood of $20,000. 

Mr. Bussey. We have been appropriating quite a large sum of 
money to the Public Health Service to carry on this fluoridation pro- 
gram. Why should funds of the Children’s Bureau be expended for 
that, when that program comes under the Public Health Service? 

Dr. Lesser. It was my understanding that the Public Health 
Service, at the time they were spending money for this purpose, was 
doing this on a demonstration basis to demonstrate that it could be 
done, and that it was worth while to do. Subsequent to the demon- 
stration the States have been using their own funds, as well as to a 
limited degree Children’s Bureau grants for this purpose, but I do 
not think the Public Health Service had continuing funds to carry out 
the work except on a demonstration basis in a few communities. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I am still at a loss as to why, in a program of 
this kind, that the Children’s Bureau funds should be used for this 
purpose. 

Dr. Lesser. Because it benefits children, and if you can reduce 
dental caries by as much as 40 or 50 percent, as is possible by this 
method, not only do you prevent a lot of dental decay, but you can 
save people a lot of money which would be spent for filling teeth. 

Mr. Bussey. The Public Health Service had demonstration teams, 
all over the country, and I assumed the local communities or the 
States took care of the equipment costs. 

Dr. Lesser. Well, I think the pattern varies. The States are 
using Federal funds for dental prophylaxis in children which in some 
States is the direct application of fluoride to the teeth, rather than 
putting it into the water. We have never had any objection to the 
use of maternal and child health funds for that purpose, since it is 
one of the best preventive agents that we have to prevent tooth 
decay. ; 

Mr. Bussey. These funds, as I understand it, were spent for 
equipment and not for application. 

Dr. Lesser. It is another way of applying fluoride, and getting it 
into the system. 

Mr. Bussey. To what other States have you given money to buy 
fluoridation equipment, in addition to the State of Iowa? 

Dr. Lesser. To my knowledge Iowa is the only State at that time, 
and I do not know of any subsequent to it that used some of its regular 
grant funds for that purpose. We had no regulation to forbid them 
to use it, and we could see no reason why it was inappropriate for them 
to use it in view of the purpose and the benefits to be obtained. It 
was an unusual expenditure, however. 

Mr. Bussey. You have a report on the Iowa situation in the 
Department. I will ask that the entire report on the equipment 
and how much it cost, as well as the dates and the locations where it 
was used, be inserted at this point in the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The following is submitted from the records of the Children’s Bureau: 

During fiscal year 1952, the State health department in Lowa included in its 
State maternal and child health plan provision to purchase eauipment for water 
fluoridation projects to be carried out in 12 small lowa communities. The plan 
was approved by the Children’s Bureau and the State agency reported an expen- 
diture of $23,852.43 of maternal and child health funds for fiseal year 1952. 

The 12 communities which were selected were: 

Hartley Perry Iowa City 
Harlan Indianola Manchester 
Audubon Knoxville Fort Madison 
Eagle Grove Creston Fairchild 


The Chief of the Department’s Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits has advised 
the Children’s Bureau that an audit has been made of the maternal and child 
health program for 1952 and that no questions were raised by the auditor in the 
purchase of fluoridation equipment. 


ALLOTMENT FORMULA CONCERNING RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Bussey. Why is it that the allotments of maternal and child 
health funds are doubled for the number of live births in rural areas? 

Dr. Exror. The allotments in the maternal and child health pro- 
gram are weighted doubly on account of the rural factors. The 
reason for this is that the purpose of this part of title V is for extending 
and improving the program of services for mothers and children 
especially in rural areas. That is part of the language of the act. 
‘Therefore, in distributing the money from the unmatched portion 
of the funds, this factor is taken into consideration, and given extra 
weight. 

Mr. Bussey. How is this related to the legal requirements of 
determining financial need? 

Dr. Exrior. The formula that is used for distributing this money 
(fund B) for maternal and child health uses, is as follows: 

Up to a maximum of 25 percent is reserved for the special projects, 
and the remainder is apportioned on the basis of a formula that takes 
into account, first, the number of live births in the State, with double 
weight given to the rural births; second, the State’s per capita income ; 
and, third, the amount of the State’s apportionment of fund A. No 
State is apportioned less than $25,000 from fund B out of the maternal 
and child health program. 

The formula itself takes into consideration the per capita income as 
well as the double weighting of rural] births in the State. 


MASS SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What is the cost of the mass school examination 
program both from Federal and other funds? 

Dr. Exior, Are you referring to the school health examinations? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Dr. Extor. I do not believe we can provide that information. 

Dr. Lesser can check me on exactly the cost of mass examinations 
of school children in this country, but I do not believe that we have the 
exact amount of money spent in all of the States in the aggregate for 
this type of work. 

Many of the States do spend money for this program but I think 
we do not have the data nor the cost on mass examinations. 
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Dr. Lesser. No; we do not, and I do not think anyone does. 
Of course, we do semaagpeie. 2 if I interpret your words correctly, 
erring the much more selective kind of 


these mass examinations, pre 
an examination. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the census of each of these mass examinations 
in recent years, and how many children in total have been examined 
by mass examination programs? 

Dr. Lesser. Well, we have statistical information with respect to 
children receiving services in the school health program under the 
State health department’s programs, but it is not limited to those 
receiving this mass-type examination. 

Mr. Bussey. You can supply that for the record. 

Dr. Lesser. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Under the maternal and child health programs administered or supervised by 
the State health departments, there were examinations of school children made by 
pee as follows: calendar year 1950, 2.2 million; 1951, 2.6 million; 1952, 

.ém 


HOMEMAKERS SERVICE 


Mr. Bussey. Have you any information on the number of visits 
wneee the homemakers service program, by years, since its introduc- 
tion 

Miss ArNnotp. The number of visits of field employees? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. Will you please furnish us with what data you 
have on that subject? 

Miss ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


HoMEMAKER SERVICE 


Since 1947 the States have been using some of the Federal child welfare services 
rant-in-aid funds for homemaker service, a relatively new service for maintaining 
amily life for children. 

Homemaker service under the child welfare pro is defined as the supervised 
placement of a woman, chosen for her skills in the eare of children and in home 
management and for her ability to get along with people, in a home where her 
services are needed to maintain and preserve the home as a unit. Casework 
service is an essential part of a homemaker program for helping the family to use 
= service effectively and for assisting the homemaker in her service to the 
amily. 

Expenditures of Federal funds by State publie welfare agencies for homemaker 
service for 3 fiscal years are as follows: 


At the present time, 10 States have homemaker service programs, 3 of which 
are using Federal child welfare services funds. Information is not available 
regarding State and local funds for homemaker service. 

As early as 1937, the Children’s Bureau had been requested to provide consulta- 
tion in relation to the development of homemaker services as a part of child 
welfare programs. Part-time consultation service only has been possible. 


| 
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The information on number and cost of field visits by the Bureau’s one consult- 
ant in homemaker service and services for unmarried mothers follows: 


Number of trips Cost ! 


5 
10 
5 


| 


1 This figure represents }4 of the cost of field visits made by the Bureau’s one consultant responsible for 
both homemaker service and services for unmarried mothers. 


LIMITATIONS ON AUDITS 


Mr. Bussey. Under these various programs, to what extent are the 
Federal auditors prevented from confirming the expenditures by State 
agencies? 

Dr. Ettor. I would suppose, Mr. Chairman, that they were not 
prevented at all from examining the expenditures. 

Mr. Bussey. You think that the Federal auditors can go into any 
State and examine any of these programs to determine how the 
Federal funds are being expended? 

Dr. Extor. I would assume that that was correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, do you not know? 

Dr. Extor. Yes; I do know. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the answer? 

Dr. Extor. The answer is yes; they can. 

Mr. Bussey. They are not prevented from auditing any one of 
these programs in any single State? 

Dr. Extor. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, do you know of any trouble that the Federal 
auditors have had in identifying the expenditures in the various pro- 
grams within the States? 

Dr. Exror. To my personal knowledge, I do not know of trouble, 
but it is possible that Dr. Lesser knows of some. 

Dr. Lesser. I think, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you are referring to 
the fact that in past years a number of audits have had to be qualified 
because of the fact that there was not sufficient clarity in the State 
procedures whereby the States would have information available to 
show how the maternal and child health and crippled children’s funds, 
for example, were spent, and for what particular purposes. 

Since the last 3 years, we have had a regulation in the crippled- 
children’s program and also one for the maternal and child-health 
program whereby the State agencies are required to validate their 
expenditures. 

In other words, to show that they have spent the funds in the 
crippled-children’s program for the purposes for which Congress has 
apponpriated it, and that all of these funds have been spent in support 
of these programs. 

They have to have objective data on hand in the State for the 
auditors to review to their satisfaction. To our knowledge, since these 
regulations have been issued, they have been very helpful in this 
respect. 

Mr. Bussey. Then, I gather from your statement that you have 
not found any place where Federal funds bave been spent for general 
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State and local health purposes instead of the basic purposes of these 
programs? 

r. Lesser. Well, I would say that where funds are spent, as in 
the maternal and child health program, for purposes which we do not 
define as specialized, they must have been spent for purposes which 
are in support of the maternal and child health program. 

In other words, there are people in the health departments who are 
doing a good deal of work in the maternal and child health program, 
but who are not spending full time in maternal and child health pro- 
grams, such as the public health nurse in the county which has what 
we call a generalized type of public health program. 

That is the accepted type of pattern in this country. If the State 
wishes to spend some maternal and child health funds for the salaries 
of these nurses, they have to, by regulation, be able to show on what 
basis they are assigning such and such a proportion of maternal and 
child health funds for such salaries. The criteria might include a time 
study whereby they show that the nurses are Gude 40 percent or 
50 percent of their time in the program, in which case we would regard 
it as valid to budget such proportion of the funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Bussey. gp bees information that in 15 States the auditors 
were unable to confirm expenditures under the maternal and child 
health program, and that in 10 other States less than 80 percent could 
be confirmed. What is being done, if anything, to see to it that all 
these programs can be audited and the expenditures identified? 

Dr. Lesser. I think, sir, that that is a matter of interpretation. 
I do not know to what year you refer. Up until 2 years ago there was 
such a problem in the maternal and child health program, but with 
the issuing of this regulation we feel, as I believe do the auditors, that 
this problem is resolved. 

In the maternal and child health program we do not require that 
all States must spend a minimum of 80 percent of the funds for special- 
ized purposes, namely, for example, for full-time personnel in the 
maternal and child health program or for the care of premature 
infants. What they have to do, however, is to show their specialized 
expenditures in accordance with our definitions, and then to validate 
the remainder of their grant by objective criteria such as I have 
referred to, whereby it can be demonstrated to everyone’s satisfaction 
that the money was spent for bona fide maternal and child health 
services. 

We feel that the issuing of this regulation has resolved this problem. 

I know that some qualifications of audits took place in years prior 
to the issuance of the regulation. 


PORTION OF FUNDS BUDGETED FOR SALARIES 


Mr. Bussey. I have just one more question. 

I will ask that there be furnished for the record, instead of taking 
up the time even if you have the data, the expenditures, in each of 
these programs, for salaries, Federal, State, and local, in 1954 and 
budgeted in your request for fiscal 1955. . 

Mr. Ke ty. It is my understanding that the information for 1954 
and 1955 would not be available except on an estimated basis, and 
that estimate is being prepared here, rather than by the States. 
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However, valid information would be available for 1952 and 1953, 
and possibly a firm estimate for 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us include something definite, so include the 
figures for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 and then estimates for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


MATERNAL AND Heatra ServICcEs 


1953 | 


Distribution of State expenditures from Federal funds, by category, fiscal years 1951-53 


| 
Amount /|Percent; Amount Percent Amount | Percent 
| | | 


| 


| 


$13, 592,083 | 100.0 | $13,226,196 100.0 | $12,729,289 100.0 
State services 6,036,650 | 44.4| 5,683,548 | 43.0 5,430,523 | 42.7 


Special projects (reserve fund B)?3_| $1,549,445 | 411.4 369, 812 310.4 “91,287,197 | 910. 1 
Training 3 3 661, 759 3 545,179 | 34.1 | 
Other projects ¢ 887, 686 : 824,633 | 6.2 | 


3 401, 513 | 33.2 


1, 046, 402 3934,150| 37.1| $814,413. 


| 
Special training projects 3 661, 759 3545,179 | 34.1 | 
Other training 5 . 2.9 | 


Clinic and auxiliary services ¢ 
Care in hospitals, sanatoria, or con- 

valescent or foster } 
Miscellaneous * 227, 689 
4, 074, 498 
Unclassified * 460 . 5 | 562, 955 | 


3401, 513 


1 Includes expenditures of organizational units (such as MCH Bureau, Nursing Bureau, Dental Bureau, 
ete.) of the State agency which direct specific programs, exclusive of items shown below. 

2 Examples of special training projects are MCH public-health training, nutrition training, medical and 
nursing training for premature infants. Examples of special projects other than training are care for pre- 
mature infants, maternity and pediatric care, school-health services. A small proportion of the expendi- 
tures shown under special pects come from Federal funds other than Reserve Fund B. 

3 Expenditures for special training projects are included both under the special project category and the 
training category to show all expenditures according to either classification. In the total expenditure 
figure in the first line, this duplication has been eliminated. 

4 In 1953 most special projects were classified as primarily for service or primarily for training. In 1951 
and 1952, there was a classification for service and training projects eounbined, in addition to separate service 
and training categories. The ape in the combined category were prorated for either service or 
— projects on the basis of the distribution of expenditures for the separate service and training 
categories. 

5 Includes expenditures for training (academic or informal) of individuals, payments to schools fer in- 
structional costs, and support of local training centers to the extent that such costs can be identified from 
the usual ——— costs of the local unit. 

* Includes State-level expenditures for such activities as well-child conferences and prenatal clinics, in- 
cluding clinicians’ and nurses’ fees, and hospital out-patient services purchased by the State agency; salaries 
of Personnel are included only if they are principally engaged in provision of clinic services. 

Includes jae aap for drugs and biologics, merit system, etc. 
§ Includes primarily unliquidated obligations which did not provide enough detail for classification. 


q 1952 | 1951 

Training 4 6.4 
33.2 

412,900} 3.2 

6.0 
2.8 
25.4 
4.4 
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Estimated distribution of State expenditures from Federal funds, by category, fiscal 
“ears 1954 and 1955 ' 


1954 1955 


Category ? 
Amount " Amount 


$12, 467, 424 $12, 300, 000 100.0 
State services 5, 488, 795 5, 375, 210 43.7 
Special] projects (reserve fund B) 31, 477, 500 $1,587,500 | 912.5 


Training rojecta 3 780, 131 ‘ 2791,519| 36.4 
Other pro. 697, 369 . 745, 981 6.1 


1, 162, 497 .3| 31,165,972 | 


Special training projects 3791, 519 
Other training 382, 366 374, 453 


Clinic and auxiliary services__ 676, 431 
Care in hospitals, sanatoria, or convalescent or foster homes. 


! Estimates based on experience for the 3-year period, 1951-53, except for special projects where use was 
made of information available on the allocation of reserve fund B for special projects for 1954, and of the tenta- 
tive allocation of reserve fund B for special projects for 1955. 

2 For explanations of the various categories of expenditures see footnotes for the table on MON services, 
distribution of State expenditures from Federal funds, by Category, fiscal years 1951-53. 

Prag vo for special training projects are included both under the special on category and the 
training ca to show all expenditures according to either classification. In the total expenditure 
figure in the | ret tite this duplication has been eliminated. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


of State Federal funds, by category, fiscal yours 195 


1953 1952 1951 


| 
Amount (Percent; Amount Amount | Percent 


$12, 665,307 | 100.0 | $10,721,334 | 100.0 $9, 171, 794 100.0 
State services ! 4, 159, 651 b 3, 318, 836 30.9 3, 225, 787 35.2 


Special projects (Reserve how 
B) 23 3 1, 405, 765 31,509,981 | 214.1 31, 522, 041 316.6 


Training projects 3 204, 628 3 192,766 | 31.8 3 216, 018 32.4 
Other pro, 1, 201, 137 . 1, 317, 215 12.3 1, 306, 023 14.2 


3 307, 837 4 3 274,933 | 32.6 3 272, 993 33.0 


Special training projects * 3 204, 628 3 192, 766 3 216, 018 
103, 209 .8 82, 167 56, 975 
Clinic and auxiliary services 5 983, 612 


Care in hospitals, sanatoria, or con- 
valescent or foster homes... 773 


154 
185, 643 


3. 
2. 


! Includes expenditures of bo agreeing ee units (such as CC Bureau, Dental Bureau, Nutrition Bureau, 
etec.), of the State agency which direct specific programs, exclusive of expenditures for items shown below. 

2? Examples of special training projects are training in audiology, orthopedic nursing training, medical 
social work training, etc. Examples of special projects other than training are congenital heart, epilepsy, 
cerebral palsy pi programs, etc. A small pro a of the expenditures shown under special projects comes 
from Federal funds other than reserve fun 

3 Expenditures for special training projects are included both under the s) project category and the 
training category to show all expenditures according to either classification. In the total expenditure 
figure in the first line this duplication has been eliminated. 

4 Includes expenditures for training (academic or informal) of individuals, payments to schools for in- 
structional] costs, and support of local training centers to the extent that such costs can be identified from 
the usual operatin costs of the local unit. 

5 Includes State-level expenditures for such activities as case finding, diagnostic, and treatment clinic 
services, including clinicians’ and nurses’ fees and hospital outpatient services purchased by the State 
agency; salaries of personnel are included only if they are principall ro engaged in seovielan: of clinic services. 

§ Includes e: ditures for drugs and biologics, merit system, e 

1 Includes primarily unliquidated obligations which did not eeavite enough detail for classification. 


|| 
| 88 
| A 
| 
Category 
| 10.7 
| 
405,007 | 3.2 284,040 | 2.6 
Unelassified 274, 779 | 2.6 | 0 
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Estimated distribution of State expenditures from Federal funds, by category, fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 


Total 
State services 
Special projects (reserve fund B) * - 


Training projects 3____ 
Other 


Training 3. 


Special training projects 4 
Other training 


Clinic and auxiliary services ___. 
Care in hospitals, sanatoria, or con 
Miscellaneous... 
Local services 


1954 1955 


Amount Percent) Amount Percent 


100.0 | $10,800,000 | 100.0 


2 206,800) 31.9 3 276, 72 
1,049,790 | 9.6 | 1,073, 272 | 


7, 367 | 


1 > 


5,800, 3), 3 276, 728 
, 567 ‘ 88, 009 


1, 397, 148 
3,804,412 | 
44,005 | 


341, 036 | 


be || 
© 


1 Estimates based on experience for the 3-year period, 1951-53, except for special projects where use was 
made of information available on the allocation of reserve fund B for special projects for 1954, and of the 
tentative allocation of reserve fund B for special projects for 1955. 

2 For explanations of the various categories of expenditures see footnotes for the table on crippled chil- 
dren’s services, distribution of State expenditures from Federal funds, by category, fiscal years 1951-53. 

3 Expenditures for special-training projects are included both under the special project category and the 
training category to show all expenditures according to either classification. In the total expenditure figure 
in the first line, this duplication has been eliminated. 


WELFARE SERVICES 


Distribution of State expenditures from Federal funds, by category, fiscal year 1953 


Amount | Percent 


Professional education 694, 10 
Institutes and conferences 1 
Return of runaway children ____ 

Group care 

Specialized servi 

peci services... 

Other 


1 Includes $28,388 for purchase of automobiles. 
DEFINITIONS 


“Specialized services’ includes costs of psychiatric and psychological study and treatment, remedial 
speech and reading, and other therapies for individual children. 

“Other” expenditures includes merit system costs, cost of public welfare agency membership in organ- 
izations, automobile costs, office equipment, cost of occupancy and maintenance of space, and expenses of 
advisory committees. 

(The above figures are from the most recent State reports.) 


| 
| 
| $10,981,155 | 
| 3,792,467 | 34.5 | 3,685,300| 34.1 
212.5 
326 
: 
valescent or foster homes. 4, 007, 562 36.5 | : 
350, 945 3.2 | 
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WELFARE SERVICES 


Distribution of State expenditures from Federal funds, by category, fiscal years 
1951 and 1952 


State services (except educational leave) 
Educational leave 


Services in areas of special need 
Foster care 

Homemaker service 

Mental hygiene 


37, 116, 857 


! See attached for definitions. 

? Amounts for these items included mainly under State services; some expenditures are included under 
services in rural areas and services in areas of special need. 

3 State expenditures from Federal funds for automobiles for 1952 totaled $104,145. This amount is 
included in the total for State services, services in rural areas and services in areas of special need. 


(The above figures are from the most recent State reports.) 


DEFINITIONS—CHILD WELFARE SERVICE EXPENDITURES, 1951 


‘State services’ (except educational leave) includes personnel (major item) at State level, institutes and 
conferences and ‘‘other’’ expenditures for State office personnel as included in 1953 report. 

“Educational leave’’ is same as professional education. 

“Services in rural areas’’ includes personnel (major item) serving rural areas and may include a few ‘‘other’’ 
expenditures such as office equipment, automobile costs and occupancy of space for rural area staff. 

“Services in areas of special need”’ includes personnel (major item) serving urban areas of special need and 
may include a few ‘‘other’’ expenditures such as office equipment automobile costs and occupancy of space. 

Ph oa ol is cost of temporary care of children in foster family homes (included under ‘foster care’’ 
n 3 report). 

“Homemaker”’ is cost of employment of homemakers (included under “personnel” in 1953 report). 

“Mental hygiene” includes psychiatric, psychological, and psychiatric social work services (partial costs 
included under “personnel’”’ and “specialized services” in 1953 report). 

Nore.— Use of Federal funds for return of runaway children, group care, and day care was not possible 
hood regulations at beginning of fiscal year 1951. No expenditures were made for these purposes during 


DEFINITIONS—CHILD WELFARE SERVICES EXPENDITURES, 1952 


“State services’’ (except educational leave) includes personnel (major item) at State level, institutes and 
conferences, and very small amounts for runaway children, foster care, group care, day care, specialized 
services and “other’’ as included in 1953 report. 

‘Educational leave”’ is same as professional education. 

“Services in rural areas”’ includes personnel (major item) serving rural areas and may include a few other 
expenditures such as office equipment, automobile costs, and jo rome of space for rural-area staff. 

‘Services in areas of special need”’ includes personnel (major item) serving urban areas of special need and 
may er ns a ~“f other expenditures such as office equipment, automobile costs, and occupancy of space 
or rural-area staff. 


| 1951! 1952! 
Amount Percent Amount Percent : 
477, 197 10 549, 886 8 
Services in rural areas 1, 498, 831 31 2, 584, O81 36 
557, 434 ll 797, 112 ll 
28, 017 1 @) 
70, 139 1 @) 
| 4, 858, 065 100 | 100 
| 
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Curtp WELFARE SERVICES 


Estimated distribution of State expenditures from Federal funds by category, fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 ' 


1954 | 1955 
Category 


| Amount Percent? | 


Amount | Percent 


Professional education 

Institutes and 
Return of runaway children__ 

Foster care 


1 For definitions of categories see tables dated Mar. 30, 1954, for 1953, 1952, 1951. 

2 Percentage based on proportion of funds budgeted by States for fiscal year 1954. No breakdown available 
on expenditures to date. 

3 Increase in percentage of funds estimated to be expended for personnel and decrease in percentage of 
funds to be expended for professional education based on shift in funds budgeted for professional education 
pani od 1953 and 1954. Professional education will necessarily be cut first with the decrease in funds 
av: 


Mr. Bussey. That will complete the hearing for this morning. We 
will resume Monday morning, Dr. Eliot. 


Monpay, May 10, 1954. 
Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. The committee 
this morning will continue the hearing on the 1955 budget for grants 
to States for maternal and child welfare. When we adjourned Friday, 
Mr. Fogarty was ready to begin his interrogation. So, Mr. Fogarty, 
we will turn it over to you. 


COMPARISON OF REQUEST WITH 1954 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Eliot, you are asking for $30 million this year, 
is that correct? 

Dr. Exror. Yes; that is the Department’s request for 1955. 

Mr. Fogariy. Which is an increase of $1,300,000 over what you 
had available for 1954? 

Dr. Exror. No, Mr. Fogarty. This is the same appropriation, $30 
million, as was appropriated for the States in 1954. 

oe Fogarty. What is this $1,300,000 decrease shown in the budget 
tables? 

Dr. Exior. The $1,300,000 is available in 1954 for use of the States 
as a carryover from the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Fogarty. 1952? 

Dr. Exsor. Yes, sir. You will remember under the Social Security 
Act, as originally written, there was a provision for a carryover for 
2 years. 

Mr. Fogarty. For 2 years? 

Dr. Exror. In the 1953 Appropriation Act the situation was ~ 
changed and the carryover will be discontinued completely after the 
current year. There will be no carryover into 1955. 


$7,880, 422 100.0 | $6, 900, 000 | 100. 0 
Personnel. 81.3 | 5,678,700 382.3 
"608; 198 8.2| "496, 800 | 17.2 
88, 565 1.2 82, 800 | 1.2 
44 303, 600 | 44 
36, 902 34, 500 .5 
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Mr. Foaarry. I see. Now, I remember that. 
in the 1953 language, did we not? 

Dr. Etror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Then, in 1954 you requested another change. I 
have forgotten what that was, Doctor. 

Dr. Exror. In the 1953 language, there was a provision that the 
carryover would no longer be effective from that point on for new 
appropriations, but the carryover that was then available to the 
States from prior years’ allotments continued to be available to them. 

Mr. Foaarty. Yes. 

Dr. Exzor. In the 1953 appropriation act there was also language 
which in effect distributed the carryover money in the three programs. 
That language was not continued in the 1954 appropriation act, so 
the situation has changed each year since Congress eliminated the 
carryover provisions beginning with allotments to States for 1953. 


We changed that 


STATUTORY LIMITATION ON 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. FoGarry. What is the statutory limitation on grants to 
States, $40 million? 

Mrs. Warren. $41,500,000. There is $16,500,000 for maternal and 
child health services, $15 million for crippled children’s services, and 
$10 million for child welfare services. 

Mr. Focarry. The original law, then, broke it down into 3 activities, 
is that correct, there was not just a $41,500,000 limitation? 

Mrs. WarreEN. There is no total of $41,500,000 named in title V 
of the Social Security Act. The amounts named are the 3 amounts, 
$16,500,000 for maternal and child health services, $15 million for 
a | oe children’s services, and $10 million for child welfare services. 

r. Focarty. I see. So, the request, if granted, would still leave 
you a little over $4 million short in maternal and child health services, 
and a little over $4 million in crippled children’s services, and nearly 
$3 million short on child welfare services? 

Dr. Extor. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Do the States make requests for more funds than you 
are able to grant? 

Dr. Exror. In many States, the need for additional funds is great, 
and from time to time they report to us their needs. 

Throughout the years before a new budget is prepared we have regu- 
larly obtained from the States their estimates as to what their needs 
are, and as a rule they are beyond the amount appropriated, although 
there are some States that do not expend all of the funds available to 
them. A very few States have carried over rather large balances for 
return to the Federal Treasury, but most of the States spend every- 
thing that is made available to them. 

Mr. Fogarty. What type of State would have more need, would it 
be the so-called needy State, or the State that has the best program, 
or the more progressive State? 

Dr. Exsor. It is usually the needy, the low-income States that have 
the greater need, but at the same time some of these low-income 
States are States with very progressive programs, so that they not 
only wish to move ahead in heir programs, but they have great need 
to do so. For instance, infant mortality rates have remained high in 
some areas of these low-income States. The facilities for the care of 
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mothers during maternity, those for the protective health services for 
children, and those for the child-welfare services may be very limited. 
These latter include the protective social services for children who are 
neglected, dependent, or delinquent. 
r. Fogarty. Yes. 
Dr. Error. And frequently the needs are most earnestly expressed 
by States where there are fewer facilities than required. 


REDUCTION RECOMMENDED IN INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT 


Mr. Focarry. Now, there has been an investigation made of your 
Bureau by some investigators of the Appropriations Committee, and 
your Bureau is not alone. Other bureaus have been investigated 
and reports have been made. This one was given to me on May 
4 or 5, the same day it was issued. Now, on page 1 of this report 
for the Children’s tiseaes under the heading, “Appropriations for 
Grants to States for Maternal and Child Health Services,” the inves- 
tigators have suggested an economy cut of from $4,500,000 to 
$7,500,000. They say, ‘“Unexpended and unobligated balances at 
the end of February of this year for the fiscal year 1952, fund A’’— 
what is fund A? 

Dr. Exror. Fund A, Mr. Fogarty, is that half of the moneys 
. appropriated to the Children’s Bureau for grants to States under the 
maternal and child health service program and also under the crippled 
children’s program which must be matched dollar for dollar by the 
States before it can be granted to the States. 

Fund B is that half of the appropriations to the States for each 
of these two programs that does not require matching, but is paid to 
the States in accordance with their financial need for carrying out 
their own State plans. 

Mr. I see. 

Dr. Exror. Fund A is the amount that must be matched by the 
States dollar for dollar. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now in fund A they have maternal and child 
health, $57,204, and crippled children, $133,530, which is a total 
of $190,734. 

In child welfare they have $491,029, making a total of 1952 funds 
of $681,763. 

Now, for the fiscal year 1954, fund A, maternal and child health, 
they have $1,550,461, and under crippled children, $1,632,577, mak- 
ing a total of $3,183,038. 

n fund B for the fiscal year 1954 they have for maternal and child 
health, $1,670,262, and crippled children, $1,574,361 for a total of 
$3,244,623. For child welfare they have $3,039,079, for a total of 
1954 funds of $9,466,740. 

They have suggested an economy cut of between $4,500,000 and 
$7,500,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty, do you think it would be helpful if, in 
the hearings, this table was put in the record like it appears here for 
the purpose of clarity to those reading the record? 

. r. Fogarty. Yes; that would eliminate any danger of not having 
it clear. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be clearer for anyone reading it to 
see it set out in table form in the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Unexpended and unobligated balances at Feb. 28, 1954 


Fiscal year 1952: 
Fund A: 
Maternal and child health 
Crippled children 
—————_ $190, 734 


Fiscal year 1954: 

Fund A: 
Maternal and child health é $1, 550, 461 
Crippled children 1, 632, 577 

Fund B: 
Maternal and child health 1, 670, 262 

Crippled children 1, 574, 361 

8, 244, 623 
Child welfare . 3, 039, 079 


9, 466, 740 


3, 183, 038 


EFFECT OF SUGGESTED REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. What would happen if that suggested cut of between 
500,000 and $7,500,000 in these funds were actually made? 

Dr. Extor. Mr. Fogarty, I think the effect on the programs for 
children in the States wold be very severe. 

I would like to make a general remark or two with respect to this, 
and then I would like to have Dr. Lesser and Miss Arnold take it up 
and give something a little more specific. 

As | think you are aware, these moneys are used by the States to 
help the States and their localities to pean a or provide health services 
for mothers and children. This means prenatal clinics, child health 
clinics, nutritional work for children, and school health services for 
children. 

It provides for public health nurses who can go into the homes and 
help mothers understand the care of children. In a good many States 
today it is to provide care for prematurely born babies, that group of 
babies that is most vulnerable as far as mortality is concerned. It 
would mean that this type of care for premature babies, I believe, 
would be seriously interfered with. I think that in States where there 
are such programs of care, like those in North Carolina and Colorado 
and various other States—there are some 16 States that have special 

rograms—if cuts of this sort were required these programs might 
to be eliminated. 

It would also mean, I believe, that in many States the training of 
nurses and the training of other workers in maternal and child health 
programs would be decreased. 

In the crippled children’s program, it would mean reduction in the 
number of crippled children taken care of. The funds are for medical 
and surgical care of crippled children. 

I would like to make clear at this point that the Children’s Bureau 
does not conduct these maternal and child health or crippled chil- 
dren’s programs itself; they are conducted by the State agencies and 
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the local agencies. The funds are granted to the States to be used in 
accordance with a State plan. 

In this crippled children’s program then, a cut in funds would mean 
a serious reduction in the number of crippled children cared for. 

The program provides for permanent diagnostic services and clinics 
in certain of the States, and also for itinerant clinics that move out 
into the rural areas. To these clinics nurses, teachers, social workers, 
and others can bring children, as well as the parents, of course, of 
the children. Frequently doctors refer children to these clinics. 

If this cut were made it would mean that there would be a reduc- 
tion not only in surgical care in hospitals, but also in the total num- 
ber of children that have been given different types of care. Dr. 
Lesser can fill in those figures for you if you wish them. 

The States are having a hard enough time as it is in providing the 
hospital care of these crippled children because the cost of hospital 
care has been going up during recent years, indeed, ever since ithe 
first major increase in funds for this program which was in 1939, 
and even more since 1950. The cost of hospital care has gained 
steadily until in some States the per diem rate that has to be paid 
for hospital care for crippled children may be as high as"$15 to’ $18 or 
possibly higher per day. 

The program also provides convalescent care for the children after 
leaving the hospitals, and it provides for the appliances used. That 
point was brought out the other day when the Chairman asked whether 
we had figures on how much money was spent for appliances. These 
crippled children, of course, as we all know, require appliances in many 
situations. If the grants are reduced the amount available for that 
purpose would also have to be decreased. 

hen, perhaps, even as important as this hospital and medical care 
for the child himself, are the special types of services provided under 
the crippled children’s program. These include medical social services 
which are made available in the hospitals and in the clinics to assist 
the families of these crippled children to understand how to deal with 
the problems that arise in a family when a child becomes crippled and 
a new situation arises in the family life. 
en, for example, a child has poliomyelitis or is bedridden for a 
long time, or when a baby is born in a family with a spastic condition, 
all of the other children in the family must be involved. It is not 
possible to have a crippled child in a family without the total family 
having to be concerned with what happens to that child, and often 
the other children suffer because less attention can be paid to them. 

The medical-social workers help the parents of these children to 
work out ways and means for a better life for the whole family. 

Then there are physical therapy services that the States also pro- 
vide. These, too, might suffer if there were a serious cut in the funds 
available. 

Over and above that, just as I spoke of training in connection with 
the maternal and child health service program I would like to speak 
of training at this point in the crippled children’s program. 

Although they do not have to get their basic medical, nursing, or 
physical therapy training with the help of these crippled children’s 
funds, maven haivas there are special types of programs for which, in 
many cases, the workers in the States are not trained or equipped. 
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For imstance, there are programs in the care of spastic children 
(cerebral palsy). This care requires teamwork by the doctor, the 
nurse, the physical therapist, the social worker, the educator. This 
group of people must work together if a child is to get the benefit of 
modern knowledge in this particular field. So, training for special 
services in this particular program and how each type of work fits in 
with the others is important. 

If there are more cuts in the child welfare services part of the 
program I believe the children that are getting care under that 
program would suffer tremendously. 

his program of grants for child welfare services was new in 1935 
when the Social Security Act came into being, as was indeed also the 
crippled children’s program. They were new, that is, as far as Federal 
aid to the States for these types of work was concerned. 

The program for child welfare services, as the act itself specifies, 
is Pant for children in rural areas, 

In 1935 there were very few counties that had child welfare workers 
to help neglected children, abused children, children who needed care 
in foster homes, children who were illegitimate, children who were 
available for adoption by other families, children who were delinquent 
and children who were homeless or dependent. 

At that time in 1935, there was very little work being done for these 
types of children in rural areas. Through the years since 1935 there 
has been a tremendous advance in this program in the rural areas to 
the extent that I can report to you that the Federal funds that were 
going into this grant-in-aid program represented only about one- 
fourth of the total Federal, State, and local funds going into the overall 
program of child welfare. This total program does not include just 
the rural areas, but child welfare throughout the State. 

The expenditure of funds by the States for this child welfare services 
program is largely for the employment of child welfare workers who 
work in the counties of the States. It is these workers who undertake 
to give guidance to parents and help with problems of adoption, foster 
family care, and institutional care. 

They also help_to make arrangements for homemaker service. 
The question you will remember came up the other day as to how 
often a Children’s Bureau consultant goes out into the field on home- 
maker service work. The States are asking for help in developing 
this type of program because of the number of mothers who are sick, 
or who, for one reason or another, need assistance in the home. The 
States want to provide that service. 

Then these same child welfare workers give advice and help on the 
establishment of day care centers; they give advice and help to delin- 
quent children and youth; they help with community organizations 
for this service to children. 

There is a fair proportion of the money, I could not tell you just 
how much, that is spent by the States to assist in the training of these 
child welfare workers. That training is basic to providing good care, 
as I think we know. 

Training in all three of these programs is regarded by the States and 
by the local communities as being of paramount importance if the 
primary purpose of title V of the act is to be carried out, namely, to 
extend and improve service for children. Certainly the training of 
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professional workers and subprofessional workers is basic to improving 
the kind of care that the children are given. 

All of those programs and activities will suffer if the funds are 
reduced. 

I think that probably is enough for me to say. Perhaps the others 
would like to add to it. 

Mr. Focarty. Doctcr, do you have anything further to say? 

Dr. Lesser. If I may, I will just give a couple of illustrations to 
indicate what this would mean to some of the States. This writer 
states: 

The crippled children’s division of the State department of public health is 
faced with a financial crisis. We are writing to you in the hope that we may 
receive funds through the Children’s Bureau to alleviate the situation. 

Since early in December of this year we have accepted 43 children severely 
burned. We have already encumbered $25,000 on these cases. Many of them 
are going to have to be in the hospital for months, and will require at least that 
much more before they are discharged. We are already running over our budget, 
and will find it necessary to curtail activities in several fields. We do not 
want to stop taking burn cases, but unless we do get further financial help it will 
be necessary to slow up our program for children with other crippling defects. 


Here is another example: 


This letter is being written in order that emphasis may be placed on our extreme 
need for additional funds for hospitalization of medically indigent obstetric patients 
with pathology and sick infants not more than 1 vear of age. 

Due to the lack of funds, it has been necessary to restrict eligible infants to 
prematures weighing not more than 4% pounds, and obstetric patients to those 
having eclampsia and placenta previa. 

It will be a great helo if $40,000 could be made available for the period ending 
June 30, 1954. There is a definite becklog of cases at this time for which no pro- 
vision can be made without additional funds. 

Now, these letters indicate, and we have others here, need for more 
help this year, at a time when there is an appropriation for $30 million. 
It would certainly create a critical situation in the States if the appro- 
priations were cut in the way that has been indicated here. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything to add, Miss Arnold? 

Miss Arnoutp. The backbone of the child-welfare services is the 
child-welfare worker that Dr. Eliot has spoken about. 

After a long hard struggle on the part of the States to provide 
workers in rural counties, the reports show that even now only about 
50 percent of the counties have such workers. If Federal funds to 
the States for child-welfare services were to be reduced, they would 
have to cut the service of those workers. The States would have to 
take off a great many of those workers if the funds available were cut. 

Of the number of children under foster care in the States, unfor- 
tunately over half of then have lost their homes. They are now being 
cared for in substitute family homes in order to make up for their 
loss of their own homes. 

All of the State welfare fieldworkers are trying to prevent the 
breaking up of the home if they possibly can. I have in mind a case 
which arose in one of the New England States where, because of con- 
ditions in the home, a petition had been filed in court because the 
minister, the neighbors, and other citizens thought the children ought 
to be removed from their home on grounds of neglect. 

Now, the State welfare worker went into that home and found that 
the mother was quite ill. The worker was able to get more medical 
care for her, and also, through the Veterans’ Administration, and 
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through vocational rehabilitation, to get help for the father so that 
he could become self-supporting. 

She became a regular visitor to that home, and after 8 months she 
was able to say to the judge and the county agent this family could be 
saved and that the children need not be removed. Now, that is 
what these workers are trying to do in all the States. It is not always 
ayceg to keep families together, but that is the first thing they try 
to do. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION NEEDED TO PROVIDE BUDGET FOR CHILD-WELFARE 
PROGRAM ON PRO RATA BASIS 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 2 they say that— 


If the child-welfare program is anticipated to require not more than $6,900,000 
in 1955, these funds may be furnished from an appropriation of $28,635,000 
determined under the Social Security Act without increasing either of the other 
two programs beyond the statutory apportionment factor. This would permit 
a reduction of $1,365,000 in the budget request. This reduction would accomplish 
the Department’s objective of providing as much funds as the States may expend 
in this program. 

What have you to say about that? 

Dr. Exror. In the first place, | am puzzled by it. It is not clear 
to me what it means. 

I repeat that if there is a cut in the child-welfare funds children will 
suffer. I judge that is what this is, a cut of $1,300,000 below the 
$6,900,000 that is recommended in the 1955 budget; am I correct in 
assuming that is what is meant? 

Mr. Foontey. Well they say that— 

If the child-welfare program is anticipated to require not more than $6,900,000 
in 1955, these funds may be furnished from an appropriation of $28,635,000. 
That is the amount that is in the child-welfare program this year, 
I presume. 

r. Error. $6,900,000 is proposed for child-welfare services for 1955. 

Mr. Foaarry. It says: 

In 1955, these funds may be furnished from an appropriation of $28,635,000 deter- 
mined under the Social Security Act without increasing either of the other two 
programs beyond the statutory apportionment factor. 

Dr. Extor. I do not understand what that statement means. 

Mr. Focarry. The rest of the sentence reads: 
without increasing either of the other two programs beyond the statutory appor- 
tionment factor. 

Mrs. Warren. As to this $6,900,000 requested for child-welfare 
services for 1955, this amount, when distributed in accordance with 
the formula of part 3, title V of the Social Security Act and compared 
with the estimated 1954 payments to States given in the tables 

reviously submitted, shows that 19 States would receive decreases of 
rom $1,316 to $4,993; 14 States would receive decreases of from 
$5,680 to $9,707; 8 States would receive decreases of from $10,331 to 
$14,610; 1 State would receive a decrease of $15,151; 1 would receive 
a decrease of $37,140; and 10 of the States would receive some 
increase. 

Mr. Focarry. How could this permit a reduction of $1,365,000, 
and still accomplish your objective, or provide as much funds as the 
States might spend in this program? 
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Dr. Error. Any reduction would mean that the States would not 
be able to accomplish their objectives. 

I am still puzzled by this statement with reference to an appro- 
priation of $28,635,000, and also the reference to the authorized 
amounts. 

Each program, I would like to reiterate, must stand under the Social 
Security Act on its own feet. The amounts of money for each program 
must be established at the beginning of the year. A proportion of 
the total amount appropriated must _ earmarked for each program. 

It is specified in the act as to the way in which the grants to the 
States will be allotted, and those methods are different under each of 
the three parts of the act. 

I find myself confused with respect to the meaning of this proposal 
which you have read from page 2 since it seems to confuse the amounts 
that would be available for child-welfare services, and for maternal 
and child health and for crippled children’s services. 


UNENCUMBERED BALANCES 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, on page 3 they say that: 

The Department. estimates that the unencumbered balances in the States on 
July 1, 1954, may exceed $1,035,000. This fact would slso support 2 reduction 
in sufficient’ amount to eliminate balances which are not encumbered by the 
States on June 30, 1954. 

To date, this Bureau has not adopted the policy of reducing the amount of 
current year allocations of appropriations by the amount of unencumbered 
Federal moneys on hand in the States at the beginning of a fiscal year. 

amoenve action taken by the Congress in the 1953 appropriation act reads 
as follows: 


“Provided further, That no allotment for this or any succeeding fiscal year under 
such title V shall be available after the close of such fiscal year except as may be 
necessary to liquidate obligations incurred during such year.” 

This provision has been interpreted by the Department and Bureau as applicable 
only to funds not remitted to States, not applicable to funds in States’ hands that 
were unencumbered at the end of a fiscal year. 

Is that your interpretation of the language? 

Dr. Exror. It is correct that it is the interpretation of the Depart- 
ment and the Bureau that funds paid to the States out of their allot- 
ments that remain in the State treasury at the end of the year are 
available to that State for expenditure at a later time. 

Once the Department has allotted moneys to the States at the be- 
ginning of a year in accordance with the act, those moneys are obli- 

ated’ by the Federal Government and are held in the Federal Treasury 
or the benefit of the State in accordance with the act. 

When there were provisions in full effect for carryover funds in the 
Federal Treasury there were two places where the money could accu- 
mulate, one in the Federal Treasury, and the other in the States. 

During the last few years the Children’s Bureau has been working 
with the States in all three of these programs to reduce the balances 
in the States at the end of each fiscal year. The States have made 
great progress in reducing the amounts of money held as unobligated 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

I think, as is well known, in any plan of financing an operation of 
this sort in any State, or any community, or by the Federal Govern- 
ment for that matter, some unexpended funds at the end of the year 
may be expected. The procedure that the Children’s Bureau uses 
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in handling this matter is that the balances in a State treasury at 
the end of the year are deducted frem the first or second payments to 
the State, just as adjustments for overpayment or underpayment are 
made at each quarterly interval. This deduction of the end of the 
year is part of the continuing adjustment process. 

The States budget in their annual plans and budgets the amount of 
money that they expect to request from the Children’s Bureau during 
the year. When preparing their budgets the States know that the 
full allotment for the new year will be available to the State. Even 
if the carryover in the State is deducted from the payment, the 
remainder of the full allotment for that year can be requested by a 
State from the Children’s Bureau if the State has need for it. The 
quarterly estimates that are submitted by the States to the Children’s 
Bureau give the Bureau the opportunity to check on the proposed 
expenditures. If, for instance, at the beginning of the fourth quarter 
of each year it is shown that a State will not use the remainder of its 
full annual allotment then the Children’s Bureau does not pay to the 
State the full amount remaining in the allotment. 

Mrs. WarREN. May I say that this balance which is estimated to 
be in the States at the end of the fiscal year of $1,035,000 is distrib- 
uted as follows: $294,000 for maternal and child health; $482,000 
for crippled children’s services; and $258,000 for child welfare services. 
If you divide the first amount by 53 States and Territories, the amount 
remaining for each State for maternal and child health services would 
be roughly $6,000. That is the difference in planning, estimating of 
needs, and what is found to be the actual experience in the State. 


This is a continuing process throughout the year, quarter by quarter. 
Mr. Foaarry. In the fourth quarter, if you find they will not use 
all of their allotted funds, you deduct it from the first quarter in the 
next fiscal year? 
Mrs. WarrEN. We have a lag of one-quarter, but we are constantly 
adjusting for overpayment or underpayment. 


AREAS SUGGESTED FOR REDUCTION 


Mr. Foaarty. I see. In connection with their suggestion that cuts 
from $4.5 million to $7.5 million may be made, they say that reductions 
are being suggested in only three areas because the task force believes 
such reductions will not injure this program. These areas are, (1) 
training projects; (2) other special projects; and (3) personnel costs, 
equipment, and so forth. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


In reserve funds B they suggest a cut of $2,887,500, of which the 
largest amount, $1,073,272, will be against the crippled children’s 
program. If I remember correctly, you stated earlier that that would 
mean so many crippled children would not be taken care of if that cut 
were made. 

Dr. Exror. Mr. Fogarty, this would mean the elimination of certain 
special types of projects that the States themselves have undertaken 
with this reserve B fund. I would like Dr. Lesser to speak to the 
kinds of projects that would be eliminated if that takes place. 

Dr. Lesser. If these special projects were eliminated it would make 
it very difficult to assist the States to take advantage of new research 
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findings in the field of medicine and put them to work for the children 
through organized health programs. We discussed one example of 
this when we talked about the new developments in congenital heart 
disease and how special project funds were making it possible for 
children in all States to have advantage of those new developments 
even if living in communities that did not have those specialized 
services available to them. 

It would also mean that the new developments in epilepsy programs 
would be crippled. This is another type of service that is new and 
a demonstration is being financed by special project funds in order to 
point the way for States for providing services for children with 
epilepsy. They have been neglected, but now there are new things 
that can be done. A special project for epileptic children was started 
in 1 State and since then 8 other States have started such programs 
using other funds. It would hinder the development of such new 
services and the extension of these programs to the people. 

Dr. Extor. Will you speak to the hearing program, for instance, in 
Tennessee? 

Dr. Lesser. We provided additional funds to Tennessee. Two 
years ago when there was much interest on the part of the medical 

rofession, the schools and health departments in a speech and 
‘asin program. Then the State legislature became interested and 
as a result of the pilot program that the State provided with fund B 
money, the legislature increased the appropriation by about $80,000 
of State funds. Similarly, in California a few years ago a special 
fund for rheumatic fever resulted in the State of California increasing 
funds by about $500,000. 


TRAINING FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. How much of the crippled children’s funds are used 
on training projects? 

Mrs. WarrEN. Our estimate for 1954 is $297,367 and for 1953 the 
amounts expended by the States were $307,837. 

Mr. Bussey. That was on the training program? 

Mrs. WarrEN. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. And how much on special projects? 

Mrs. Warren. I am sorry I do not have that tabulation here. 

Dr. Lessur. In the justification it is $1,350,000. 

Mrs. Warren. I wonder if Mr. Busbey’s question really is in con- 
nection with the amount for training under special projects? The 
figure I gave for training includes the amount spent for training under 
special projects. It is the total for training. 

Mr. Bussey. That figure included all training? 

Mrs. Warren. All money whether through special projects or 
otherwise; yes. 

Mr. Focarty. They suggest a cut of $965,000 for training other 
than provided in reserve funds B. — 

Dr. Lesser. These are funds that States use from their grants, 
which come to them through the formula, to provide training as they 
see the need for training in carrying out their plans. It would mean 
they would not be able to provide such additional training for their 
personnel as the States think is necessary to enable them to keep up . 
with current developments in maternal and child health and emppled 
children’s and child welfare programs. 
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For many years there has been an interest in these training programs 
on the part of the public and recognition on the part of government 
local, State and Federal, particularly because of the importance of 
the quality of the personnel doing public-health work. No health 
department’s organization is any better than the personnel which 
make it up. These are not static programs. There are changes con- 
stantly taking place as a result of research. If children are to have 
advantage of these changes, health personnel have to be given oppor- 
tunities to supplement their training. Not all of this training is long 
term. Some is short term. 

Miss ArNovp. If there should be a cut of $500,000 in the child- 
welfare program, that would practically eliminate all the child-welfare 
training program. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. Foearry. Under the heading of personnel, and so forth, they 
suggest an «yoy cut of $1 million and a minimum cut of $300,000 
for maternal and child health; and an optimum cut of $500,000 
and a minimum of $100,000 for crippled children’s services; and an 
optimum cut of $2,147,500 or a minimum cut of $247,500 for the 
child-welfare services. 

How would those cuts affect the programs? 

Dr. Lesser. These are proposed reductions in the budget which in 
some way, which is not quite clear, the States would apply to their 
personnel. I do not know how that would be accomplished, but if 
those reductions were made in the grants to the States on the basis 
indicated, it would mean there would be fewer people in State and 
local health departments to carry out these programs for mothers and 
children. It would mean they could not keep up with the demands 
on them and it would result in a crippling of services and in a hindering 
of our going forward with public health in this country. 

Maternal and child health and crippled children’s services in this 
country have developed remarkably. We have every reason to be 
proud of them, and I think there can be little disagreement that these 
constitute one of the best expenditures of public funds that have been 
made. 

I might quote a statement from a recent report of the Association 
of State and Territorial Officers in this connection: 

Federal grants-in-aid provide a democratic substitute for direct national action 
in the field of health; they prevent centralization and progressively strengthen the 
health programs of States and localities. 

Health is a national asset which plays an important part in determining the 
productive capacity and strength of the American people. It is an accepted 
principle of our political and scientific leaders in government that the protection 
of the public health is a joint Federal, State, and local responsibilitv. The Federal 
Government contributes knowledge, funds, leadership, and stimulates the develop- 
ment and maintenance of high quality public health services. These indirect 
services are matched by the direct services given by the State and local health 
departments to the citizens in every community regardless of its size. 

‘ederal grants-in-aid ae to equalize financial ability among States of high and 
low income. Grants-in-aid also stimulate and make possible the demonstration 
of public health programs in the States and their subdivisions. Through these 

ants, efficient and economical techniques, research findings and other scientific 

nowledge become available on a nationwide basis for contbatting the major 
diseases and disabilities among our people. 


These are State people talking. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Fogarty. Under “Salaries and expenses” for your Bureau you 
are asking for $1,525,000. The task force suggests an economy cut 
of $287,625. They say this request is for the same amount as appro- 

riated in the preceding year. Five positions are being eliminated. 
here is an increase of $4,300 for penalty-mail cost. 

These investigators not only have recommended a cut but have made 
detailed recommendations of where the cuts shall be made. Of 
course I think that is a little unusual, but they say on page 17 that a 
summary of the proposed reductions in staff and in expenses is pre- 
sented in the following table: 


Summary of the proposed reductions in staff and in expenses 


Number of| Total annual 
Positions salaries ! 


aries: 
Central office: 
Division of Social Services 7 52, 550 
Division of Research 25, 270-57, 450 
7, 040 


Division of Reports 2 7, 
Division of Administrative Services 29, 485 


158, 645-190, 825 
76, 800 


235, 445-267, 625 
20, 000 


1 At the minimum for the grade, in the absence of specific within-grade salary rates. 


That is a cut of 32 positions in your central office here. Can you 
get along with a cut of those 32 positions? 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Fogarty, a cut of 32 positions below our present 
level of staff in the central office would be really very disastrous for 
the Bureau. During recent years the Bureau has had repeated loss 
of staff for a variety of reasons, partly because of the necessity to 
absorb the increases in pay, partly through some appropriation cuts, 
partly because of the increased cost of travel, partly because of the 
increased cost of printing. This decrease in personnel has been largely 
in the central office. 

The job that the Children’s Bureau has to do is a very large job, 
because of the provisions in the acts under which it must operate. 
Under the basic act creating the Bureau, our responsibility is to in- 
vestigate and report to the public on all matters relating to child 
welfare and child life among all classes of the people. Under the Social 
Security Act our job is to administer that act and provide the technical 
assistance to the States that they request in connection with it. 

I would like at this point to outline a bit the job that the Bureau 
has to do, because the Bureau cannot undertake to carry out its work 
effectively if the staff is depleted still more, and I would remind you 
that the Bureau must be responsible for the administration of these 
$30 millions in grants to States as well as its own investigative and 
standard-setting function. 

The Bureau’s job is really to gather information, to get together the 
new scientific facts that exist, to pool that information from various 
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sources, and to a certain extent to make studies of its own and to 
administer grants-in-aid. The Bureau prepares statements of stand- 
ards for care of children. This has been part of the job of the Bureau 
throughout its life and it is what the people of the country look to us 
to do. We need staff if we are to develop standards. 

During the past 2 years the Bureau has reviewed current practices 
and has produced a new statement of standards for juvenile courts in 
this country. It has taken a very large part of the time of 1 of the 2 
experts in juvenile delinquency that the Bureau has had on its staff 
during those last 2 years. This document has been reviewed by very 
many people throughout the country who regard it as a new state- 
ment of standards for operation of the juvenile courts and the proba- 
tion services rendered to the juvenile courts. If we have to make the 
drastic reductions indicated we might have to eliminate that expert 
from our staff. This would be a great loss to the further utilization 
of this statement of standards. 

Having gathered together facts, the Bureau puts those facts into 
useful form. The act itself instructs the Bureau to report on the 
information gathered and the Bureau undertakes to do this. It does 
it by providing technical materials for professional staff—doctors, 
nurses, social workers, physical therapists, nutritionists and so on. 
We also provide materials for the use of midwives and the subpro- 
fessional group of workers. We provide information for the public 
in general through our popular publications, and in particular for 

arents, and we get out special information for foster parents who 
ave taken children for adoption or for temporary care. 

Much of this information is made available by the Children’s 
Bureau to States, localities, institutions, universities, and other groups 
of people who want to know the facts. That is the job that the Bureau 
has to do because, as I have already said, the Bureau does not operate 
service programs; what the Bureau does it to give leadership to other 
groups of people in developing programs of service to children. 

The most important job that the Bureau does under its responsi- 
bilities of administering grants to States under title V of the Social 
Security Act is, in my opinion, to give technical assistance to the States 
and localities and institutions as they request it to help them develop 
satisfactory programs. We do this job through the technical staff 
in the central office, the special consultants in the central office, and 
also through the technical staff in the regional offices. 

In the central office we have consultants of special types, consul- 
tants that we do not undertake to provide in each of the regional 
offices. For instance, in the Health Services Division we have one 
consultant in physical therapy. We used to have one consultant in 
hospital administration. If we have to lose that one consultant in 

hysical therapy we would no longer have anyone to advise the States 
in that particular field. We have lost the consultant in hospital 
administration because of previous cuts. 

In the Division of Social Services, we have one consultant on insti- 
tutional care. His work involves the institutions for mentally re- 
tarded children and for children emotionally disturbed. He works 
also with special workers in the juvenile delinquency field. There is 
also the great problem of institutional care for children who are 
homeless or dependent. 
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In our central office we also have in the Research Division a few 
workers who help the States in devising and designing programs of 
study or investigation of the States, on-going programs under the 
Social Security Act. These are sometimes statisticians sometimes 
research workers of different types. 

One of the great jobs that needs to be done and that is not now 
being done to any extent is to evaluate the programs in the States. 
Many of the State agencies, in maternal and child health, crippled 
children’s and child-welfare programs, are asking the Children’s 
Bureau repeatedly to help them evaluate their programs. As an 
example, the State of Maryland and the State of Florida, and I 
believe 2 or 3 other States—Miss Witmer can elaborate on this if I 
do not get it fully stated—have asked us to help them evaluate their 
programs for the adoption of children. We also have had requests 
to help them evaluate child health clinics. Other States have asked 
us to help them evaluate their school health services. We have very 
small staffs to do work of this type, only 2 or 3 people. We are helping 
2 or 3 States study their programs of care of premature babies. If 
we have more cuts some of these workers in the Research Division 
would no doubt have to go. 

I want to go back to the Social Services Division. We have only 
one worker who is helping the States train their personnel in this 
program. It would be a great loss if that worker had to leave the 
Bureau. 

I could go on illustrating kinds of special work done from the central 
office in this way. Again we have one consultant in the whole field 
of adoption, foster care, and day care of children. If that position 
has to be abolished, then, again, the Bureau’s work would suffer, but 
it is not so much the Bureau’s work, it is what the Bureau can do for 
children where they live and what the Bureau can do to help the States 
and institutions do a better job for children. The actual fact of the 
matter is that during the past several years we have had to let some 
consultants go that we would have wished to have retained. 


CURRENT APPROPRIATION COMPARED WITH PAST YEARS 


Mr. Bunge. Doctor, could I interrupt you just for a moment there? 
I still cannot understand why you keep referring to the fact that you 
have had to reduce your personnel when you received in the current 
year and you are asking for the next fiscal year almost double what 
you had 10 years ago. 

Mrs. WarREN. The figure you read yesterday from the committee 
print of $797,000 for 1945, that figure did not represent the total 
moneys available to the Children’s Bureau for all salaries and ex- - 
penses items. For example, the 1954 figure of $1,525,000, with which 
you were comparing the 1945 figure, covers all salaries and expenses 
items of the Children’s Bureau, including travel, printing, and miscel- 
laneous items. The 1945 figure, if we added the amounts for similar 
items, would total $1,056,400. 

Mr. Bupae. The appropriation this year would still be $500,000 
more. 

Mrs. WARREN. Yes. We have had increases in the Federal salary 
scale four times. 

Mr. Bupce. Those have been taken care of by supplementals. 
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Mrs. Warren. Only in part. 
Mr. Bupae. There is still something I would like to see explained 
and that is why you keep referring to personnel cuts when the ap- 
este age ae you have requested from this committee have consistently 

een raised. Going back to 1948, you had $1,181,000 as compared 
with $1,525,000 requested for this year. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, Mr. Budge, but the same situation prevailed 
in 1948 as in 1945; not all amounts are shown in that $1,181,000. 
The total for that year wes $1,452,265. 

Mr. Bupeée. Which is still Jess than the present request. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Ketuiy. The appropriation structure was changed. A _ part 
of the cost was formerly carried in the Department of Labor and in a 
different appropriation. We could furnish a table for the record 
showing the total appropriations for these functions. 

Mr. Buper. I would like such a statement, particularly showing 
the number of positions and the grades down through the years. 


Mr. Ketiy. Number of positions and average grade and total 
dollars available to the Bureau? 


(The requested information follows:) 


Number of positions, average grade, and total available to Children’s Bureau for 
salaries and expenses, fiscal years 1945-54 


ar Average | Total 


Total 
available || Fisealyear fons| available 


8-7. 452, 265 
GS-7.6_...| 1, 516, 200 


1 Includes allotments from departmental appropriations for such items as travel, printing, and miscel- 
aneous expenses. 


Total amounts available to Children’s Bureau for salaries and expenses, fiscal years 


1945-54 * 
Fiseal year 1945: 
Direct appropriatioris to Children’s Bureau: 


Salaries and expens?s, maternal and child wel- 
fare, Social Security Act__...........------ 420, 800 
$797, 400 
Allotments from Department of Labor: 

Contingent expenses. 20, 000 
259, 000 


Fiscal year 1946: 
Direct appropriations to Children’s Bureau: 


1, 056, 400 


Salaries. Gnd. $338, 306 
Deficiency for increased pay (Public Law 
Salaries and expenses, maternal and child wel- : 
fare, Social Security Act........_.--------- 379, 365 


Deficiency for increased pay (Public Law 


See footnotes at end of table, p.,522. 


Number 
Fiseal year of Average 
positions} 
222 | GS~7.1__../$1, 056, 400 || 258 | GS-7.6__..| 1,481,600 
221 | GS-7.6.__-| 1,111,001 |] 252 | GS-7.8.__.| 1, £00, 000 
339 | GS-7.3_._.| 1,643,800 || 244 | GS-8.1____| 1,585, 000 
277 234 | GS-8.3____| 1,550,000 
264 229 | GS-8.3.___| 1, 529, 300 
—————_ 832, 301 
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Total amounts available to Children’s Bureau for salaries and expenses, fiscal years 
19 


45-5 4 \—Continued 


Fiscal vear 1946—Continued 
Allotments from Department of Labor: 
Printing and binding 
Contingent expenses 
Penalty mail costs 


Fiscal year 1947: ? 
Direct appropriations to Children’s Bureau: 
Salaries and expenses______....-... $447, 500 
Salaries and expenses, maternal and 
child welfare, Social Security Act.. 477, 535 
Supplemental appropriation for Social Se- 
curlty Act Amendments of 1946 (Public 
Law 663) 
Salaries and expenses, deficiency for increased 
pay (Public Law 46) 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, 
labor standards, Division of Labor Standards, 
Department of Labor” from “Salaries and 
expenses, Children’s Bureau” 3____.-_---_-- 


Transfers from Department of Labor: 
Printing and binding 
Contingent expenses - 
Transfer from Social Security Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Agency for printing and binding. tat 


Fiscal year 1948: 
Direct appropriations to Children’s Bureau: 
Salaries and expenses- 
Salaries and expenses, maternal and child wel- 
fare, Social Security Aw... 


Allotments from Federal Security Agency (transfers 
to Social Security Administration) : 
Printing and binding 
Allotment from Social Security Administration for 
miscellaneous expenses 


Fiscal year 1949: ¢ 
Salaries and expenses 


Deficiency for increased pay (Public Law 119) -_- 


Fiscal year 1950: 
Salaries and expenses 
Deficiency for increased pay (Public Law 583) -_- 


Fiscal year 1951: 
Salaries and expenses 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 522, 


$141, 000 
107, 800 


$278, 700 
1, 111, 001 


$925, 035 


425, 000 
35, 800 


1 
1, 333, 494 


310, 306 


750, 000 
1, 181, 000 


113, 000 
129, 965 


271, 265 


1, 452, 265 


$1, 455, 000 


61, 200 


$1, 466, 000 


15, 600 


| 
r 
20, 000 
9, 900 
— 52, 34 
136, 250 
135, 208 
4 30, 000 
8, 848 
1 28, 300 


Total amounts available to Children’s Bureau for salaries and expenses, fiscal years 
1945-6 4'—Continued 


Fiscal year 1952: 
Salaries and expenses 
ee for increased pay (Public Law 
5) 


To 
Fiscal year 1953: 
ies and expenses 


Fiscal year 1954: 
.. 1, 525, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of voca- 
tional education” for penalty-mail costs (Public Law 286) -- 4, 300 


1, 529, 300 


! Includes appropriations made directly to Children’s Bureau and amounts allotted from departmental 
appropriations for such items as travel, printing and miscellaneous expenses. Provides for all salaries and 
expenses items for activities un jer the act of 1912 and title V of the Social Security Act. 

2 Children’s Bureau transferred from Department of Labor to Federal Security Agency effective July 16, 
1945, under Presi jent’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946. 

3 Left in Department of Labor pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2.* 

‘ All salaries and expenses items for Children’s Burean eomhined in one appropriation in fiscal vear 1949. 


Mr. Bunce. This record Dr. Eliot keeps making would indicate 
that the Congress has been consistently reducing the funds for the 
Bureau when the opposite is true. 

Dr. Exior. May | say at that point we have lost positions during 
these years from 1948. There is no question about that. We have 
lost a large number of positions. That has come about because it 
has been necessary to absorb part of the increases in personnel costs, 
and partly because there have been some actual reductions in appro- 
priations in recent years. In spite of the fact there have been increases 
under pay acts, they have not been complete, and in order to absorb 
the remainder we have had to let people go. 

Mr. Bupee. Of course that will show up in the table we have just 
had offered for the record by Mr. Kelly. 

Dr. Error. That is right. 

Mr. Buper. Pardon me, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you have anything further to say on these 
proposed cuts in the central office and in the regional offices? 

Dr. Ex1sor. I do not know if there is anything further to say except 
that I know it would cripple the work of the Children’s Bureau very 
materially if those cuts had to be sustained. 


POSSIBLE ADDITIONAL REQUESTS FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Foaarry. Aside from the supplemental for work with the 
States in the field of juvenile delinquency, is there anything else in the 
discussion stage or any other stage that might add to this appropriation? 

Dr. Exror. At this moment there is not. This is the only amend- 
ment that has been presented for the Children’s Bureau budget and 
there is nothing else in the making at this particular time. 

Mr. Foaarry. Mr. Larmon, are there any other proposed increases 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare -to the budget 
that we have been holding hearings on? 

Mr. Larmon. To the entire budget, Mr. Fogarty, other programs? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 
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Mr. Larmon. There would be an increase requested of $25 million 
in grants for hospital construction. There would be an increase 
from $11,760,000 to $14,386,500 in grants to States for general health, 
and an addition of $1,173,261 in the program of vocational education. 
That will be submitted later. 

Mr. Focarry. Have these requests been made of the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. Larmon. They have. 

Mr. Foaarry. They are before the Bureau of the Budget now? 

Mr. Larmon. They are before the Bureau of the Budget and we 
have cause for assuming they will be recommended. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there any indication that we will have these 
requests before us before we hold hearings on the hospital-construc- 
tion budget and vocational-education budget? 

Mr. Larmon. The hospital-construction budget, is that not due 
to come up tomorrow? 

Mr. Kelly, will you make a prediction? 

Mr. Ketty. I[ do not know if it would reach the committee by that 
pee 1 would guess it would reach the committee by the end of the 
week. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the figure for juvenile delinquency? 

Mr. $165,000. 

Mr. Focarry. So there are four items; is that correct? 

Mr. Larmon. Yes. There have been 2 or 3 others discussed in 
the Department, but they have not been submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget. Is that correct, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketuiy. They have now gone to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the others? 

Mr. Ke tty. On school construction an estimate was submitted for 
$41 million. 

Mr. Fogarry. In addition to the $40 million? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes. Then we discussed here in the committee the 
problem at St. Elizabeths and the planning funds for the maximum 
security building. 

Mr. Focarry. Any others? 

Mr. Ketty. An increase in grants for Alaska for public health. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much is that? 

Mr. $188,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there any other requests? 

Mr. Ket ty. I think that covers them all. 

Mr. Wynkoop. There would be a cost limitation on the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Building. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes; we said we would submit that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you anticipate any further suggestions for 
increases? 

Mr. Ketty. In connection with the hospital construction, there 
will probably be an item for increasing the administrative expenses 
which has not yet gone to the Bureau of the Budget. I will check 
the list and correct the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


A revised estimate of $1 million for 1955 was submitted to the Bureau of the. 
Budget on May 14, 1954. 


Mr. Foearry. I think that is all. 
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TRAVEL FUNDS 


Dr. Exior. Mr. Fogarty, you asked if there was any additional 
statement I would like to make. I would like to make a brief state- 
ment with respect to the problem of the travel fund because I think 
you said there was a suggestion for a reduction in travel. 

Mr. Fogarry. $20,000, I think. 

Dr. Exior. I would like to state for the record some of the reasons 
why the Children’s Bureau staff travel. In the first place, we travel 
under our obligations under the Social Security Act to meet specific 
requests of States and of agencies or organizations for help in the 
various fields of work in which we operate. Then our staff in the 
central office, and also the regional staff to some extent, travel to 
obtain information on what is happening to children under various 
conditions, and to uniform ourselves on the new scientific facts that 
are being produced by universities and other research centers and 
finding ways to make that knowledge available to other people. The 
staff travel to take part in discussions of subject matter that is of 
importance to the Bureau program and of importance to the programs 
in the localities and in the States. These discussions may take place 
in conferences, in small group sessions, or they may take place 
between just 2 or 3 people who are seeking the views of the Children’s 
Bureau to try to solve certain problems. 

Travel is also made to consult with experts in various fields and 
with responsible people in schools of medicine and public healih or 
in schools of social work when we need to get information from them 
or give information to them, as the case may be. 

The staff travel to report to the public on activities of the Children’s 
Bureau. In many cases organizations of citizens ask the Bureau 
staff to come and tell them what work we are doing under the Social 
Security Act, or the work of the Bureau under its basic act. 

Also, the staff travel to obtain information in developing our 
technical publications and our publications for parents. It is neces- 
sary for the staff to see conditions in the various institutions, com- 
munities, and organizations, and to study those conditions if we are 
to make accurate and ‘effective reports to the people. Our staff must 
travel to carry out the studies and statistical work that we are in- 
structed to do under our basic act and under the Social Security Act. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Larmon. May I add one possible supplemental request? We 
have received preliminary requests from civil defense that are being 
discussed at the moment and are only in that stage. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Budge. 


UNENCUMBERED BALANCES 


Mr. Bunge. Doctor, I notice that in the nts to States for 
maternal and child welfare in fiscal year 1952 the amount expended 
was $31,500,000, then the appropriation for 1953 to be reduced to 
$28,600,000; yet, according to the committee staff’s report, in spite 
of that reduction of almost $3 million, the unencumbered balances 
remaining in the States at the end of fiscal year 1953 amounted. to 
$1,809,000. Why would that be? 

Mrs. Warren. We have been working in an effort to bring closer 
together the estimates of the States and the use of money in a par- 
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ticular State. It is true at the end of 1953 there were balances of 
$1,809,640, distributed as follows: Maternal and child health services, 
$688,560 in 53 States and Territories; crippled children’s services, 
$565,042 in 52 States and Territories; and child welfare services, 
$556,038 in 53 States and Territories. 

Mr. Bunge. It does not give a very realistic appropriation figure 
when the amount for grants appears to be reduced $3 million and yet 
you have remaining almost $2 million at the end of the year. It would 
indicate your estimate was in error by about $5 million on the basis 
of funds actually used. 

Mrs. WarREN. The funds actually used by the States in 1953 
amounted to $33,351,000. 

Mr. Bupegr. Which resulted from a carryover from the previous 
year? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Bungee. Which was $3,658,000. 

Mrs. Warren. That is right. 

Dr. Lesser. I think it would be impossible to expect the States to 
end up the year without any balances. 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, but we would not expect a balance of $2 million. 

Mrs. WarreN. The amount in the States at the beginning of the 
fiscal vear 1953 was $3,658,000; in the Federal Treasury, $5,280,000; 
and the new appropriation was $28,600,000. That made a total 
available to the States of $33,880,000 plus the $3,658,000. The States 
spent $33,351,000. 

Mr. Buoge. If I understood you correctly a few minutes ago, any 
money remaining i the Federal Treasury not obligated by the States 
reverts to the Treasury at the end of the year. 

Mrs. Warren. Beginning with allotments to States for 1953, and 
for each year thereafter. Allotments for 1953 remained available for 
payment to the States for 1 fiscal year only. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR PHYSICIANS 


Mr. Bupa. I note that in the training program the latest figures 
that have been furnished us by the staff are for the year 1949. It 
says here that the number of professional employees trained was 
7,426 and the number taking courses of 2 weeks or less was 6,640, 
which would indicate the bulk of the training is for periods of 2 weeks 
or less. Of this figure of 6,640 individuals, 4,456 are listed as physi- 
cians, and apparently almost the entire cost of training these physicians 
is borne by the Federal Government. Why is it necessary for us to 
subsidize these men? 

Dr. Error. I will ask Dr. Lesser to speak to that because the 
figures you are quoting are entirely from the maternal and child health 
program, I believe, and do not involve the child welfare program in 
any way. The training of physicians takes what form, Dr. Lesser? 

Dr. Lesser. I would judge from what you have said that this 
refers particularly to these short courses frequently given by health 
departments of 1-, 2-, or 3-days’ duration, during which they may 
determine to use Federal, State, or local funds. 
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AMOUNT OF FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Bunge. According to the figures I have—and I wish you would 
correct me if they are not right—the Federal funds for this purpos+ 
amounted to $468,852 and the State funds amounted to $11,955. 

Dr. Lussrer. The States, in utilizing funds to carry out their pro- 
grams, derive their funds from local communities, the counties, from 
the State legislature, and from the Federal Government. We do not 
feel that it is necessary to restrict them in their use of Federal funds 
with respect to a certain proportion that might be utilized for training. 

Mr. Bupeer. If this is important to the States, why do not the 
States pay a greater portion of it rather than just this token pay- 
ment? 

Dr. Lesser. Undoubtedly because the States are utilizing their 
funds for their on-going programs and they use Federal funds largely 
to help them extend and improve the services. 

In the use of funds for physicians, these may be postgraduate 
courses of a day or two in duration carried out in connection with 
State universities in the care of premature babies and things of that 
sort. It enables the States to assist the physicians in improving the 
quality of their work, most of them being physicians in private prac- 
tice but who give a certain number of hours to the child health pro- 
gram. So it is utilized in carrying out the State’s own program. 

Mr. Bupee. All of us are interested in the welfare of the children 
of this country. On the other hand, if this is a program important to 
the States, I should think they would spend a substantial amount of 
their funds rather than letting the Federal Government bear the 
whole cost, and I seriously doubt the advisability of the Federal 
Government subsidizing practicing physicians for 1 day or for 2 weeks. 
I doubt that that is necessary, and I doubt that the medical profession 
would request it. 

Dr. Lesser. I can only say the medical profession is interested, 
that they do request it, and none of this is forced on the physicians. 
By and large they cannot take several months off from their practice 
in order to receive. postgraduate education. These short courses 
have been instrumental for vears in improving the quality of the work 
that the physicians give to the public. It is the public that benefits. 
The physicians improve their own knowledge, but as far as we are 
concerned that is secondary to the public benefits. 

Mr. Bupae. All of us would like to go back for further study in 
our particular field. 

Dr. Lesser. I would too. Only to the extent the courses benefit 
children are we providing that. We are not granting postgraduate 
work in surgery, for example, but in child health generally. 

Mr. Bupar. Who pays the travel expense? 

Dr. Lesser. It varies. They may pay their own. As a rule they 
do. Generally the public health departments utilize these funds to 
get prominent physicians to come and speak to the groups. Unless 
the personnel keep up with the new developments, these programs 
cannot develop and cannot be extended or improved. ° 

Mr. Bupae. Most of the men with whom I am acquainted who 
are practicing obstetrics or pediatrics are very much interested in 
keeping up and do keep up, and I doubt the advisability of picking out 
a few to receive trips and training at Government expense. 


Dr. Lesser. They are not receiving trips at Government expense; 
they are going for postgraduate training. 

Dr. Extor. By and large they are not the specialists in obstetrics 
and s somnasban who are coming to these short term courses. They 
are the general practitioners to a considerable extent. As you know 
the proportion of physicians who are fully trained specialists in 
obstetrics or pediatrics is small. Most of the work is done by the 
general. practitioners of the country. These general practitioners are 
carrying a great load of the obstetric work of the country, something 
like 75 percent. That may be an understatement. The specialists 
carry @ comparatively small amount. The same is true in the field 
of pediatrics. The State health departments, in conducting clinics, 
employ local general practitioners, sometimes obstetricians and 
pediatricians but usually the general practitioners. In many States 
these groups of physicians have had, when they start this type of 
work, little experience in group work with mothers and children. 
They have their own patients in their offices, but in handling the type 
of clinical work of a preventive nature they have had comparatively 
little experience. The State of Connecticut, for example, has in the 
past, carried on a course for any general practitioner who is to start 
taking part in State health department activities in maternal and 
child health. 

This training course is a brief one; it is only a few days. The 
physician, before he takes on responsibility for a child health clinic, 
needs to observe the methods used by the State health department. 
He also has the benefit of some talks and lectures while doing this. 

That is the kind of thing that is referred to in the tables that were 
given by the Children’s Bureau to the examiner when he came into 
the Bureau, and it shows these local practicing physicians and dentists 
in this number you have quoted. And the work is for the purpose of 
improving the way in which the State and local clinics go forward. 

Mr. Bupge. Certainly we can conclude that the States think there 
are more important things for the expenditure of their funds when 
we have a program which costs $480,000 in 1 year and the States 
contribute less than 5 percent of that cost. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Eusor. May I ask Dr. Lesser to tell me whether this figure 
includes stipends for physicians who are going to schools for public 
health and other places? 

Dr..Lusser. I am unable to answer that question. 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


Mr. Bupege. Mr. Chairman, I should like a tabulation similar to 
the one for the year 1949 to which we have just been referring inserted 
in the record for the fiscal years subsequent to the year 1949. 

Dr, Lesser. We have not had reports like that for several years. 
We are in process now of completing a new training form and I hope 
we will be able to get that information for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Bupeée. In other words you do not know since 1949 how much 
money. has been spent for this purpose? 

Dr. Lesser. We know how much money has been spent for training, — 
but we do not have the breakdown by types of personnel who have 
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received the training. We have the amounts which have been spent 
during each year. 

Mr. Bupee. We do not even know whether you have been training 
doctors or someone else, during the last few years? 

_ Dr. Lesser. We know training has been provided a variety of 
personnel all of whom are working in the health program, including 
nurses, physicians, and nutritionists. 

Mr. Bupa. It seems to me the committee should be furnished 
the information certainly as to the type of individuals who are re- 
ceiving this money and the amount expended, and I hope you can 
enlighten the committee to some extent in that regard. would 
like to know the total sum which has been expended for this purpose 
in each year subsequent to fiscal 1949. 

Dr. Lesser. I agree with you. 

Dr. Extor. It would be possible for us to submit that and give 
a general statement as to the types of workers trained under the plans 
which the States submit to us. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not believe the types of workers would be of 
much value for Mr. Budge if there was not a breakdown and analysis 
of the amount expended on each group. 

Dr. Exvior. We cannot state the amount expended on each type 
because, as Dr. Lesser pointed out, we have not had reports in these 
intermediate years. But we do know that the types of workers for 
which training has been provided are the workers that come within the 
scope of these plans; both maternal and child health, crippled children 
psn child welfare. If it were otherwise, this would obviously be 
picked up by the auditors in their auditing of the State books and our 
own staff would know in their visits to the States whether or not the 
training was going outside of this program; because by your question it 
suggested to me you thought possibly moneys were being expended for 
training of people outside of the maternal and child health field, and 
that, I am sure, we will be able to show is not so. 

Dr. Lesser. Of course the States are required to describe in their 
annual plans how they intend to use the money they propose to 
spend for training, so that we have a description of what their training 
P ans are, but we have not had the actual expenditures broken down 

y profession. 

e ogee we should have that; that is why we have resumed 
getting that this year. 

Mr. Bussey. [| think, Dr. Eliot, one of the difficulties the Federal 
auditors have been confronted with is the fact that the States do not 
keep their records in such shape that they can really make an audit of 
programs of this kind. 

r. Euior. With the new form we are now working on, once that 
is put into shape and the States begin to report their training activities 
under that in maternal and child health and the crippled children’s 
fields, we will have the detailed information again as we have had in 
the past. Since this particular one-time report was developed, we 
have not required the States to make reports of this sort regularly, 
because it has increased their burdens too greatly. ; 

Dr. Lesser. The States are required to keep records of who goes 
off for training and if they do not have them that has not been brought 
to my attention. 
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Mr. Bunce. In your statement, let us include the amount of 
Federal funds and the amount of State funds utilized for that purpose. 
The committee of course is interested in the type of people who are 
receiving this free training. This half a million dollars spent in 1949, 
and I do not know what you spent this last year, would go a long 
way toward correcting some of these other situations where you 
feel more funds are needed. 


YEAR-END BUYING 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, have you come across many situations where 
the people in the States have urged their employees to get out and see 
that the funds allotted for a fiscal year are obligated so that there 
will be as little funds left over as possible? 

It is not an uncommon thing in all departments of the Government, 
during the month of June, to do everything possible to get the funds 
obligated before June 30, and I wondered if any instances like that 
have been called to your attention in the various States. 

Dr. Exror. I have no specific instance that I could quote to you, 
but I assume in some States funds that are available during the last 
quarter of the year are obligated for purposes which are needed by 
the State and which they certainly want to obligate before the year is 
out. I would assume that might be the practice. 

Dr. Lesser. We make a careful review, prior to making the fourth 
quarter oy ee of the payments to the States during the year and 
we do our best, as we have for the last several years, to try to pay to 
the States only what it appears they need, even if it is less than they 
are entitled to. 

YOUNG REPORT 


Mr. Bussey. Now, to complete the discussion we had the other 
day in regard to the so-called report by Mr. Young, Mr. Wynkoop, 
the administrative officer, gave me a memorandum the aia day 
regarding that, which says in effect that on April 4, 1952, Mr. Oscar 
Ewing, Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, was advised by 
Mr. James E. Nugent, then on the investigative staff of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Appropriations, that his staff had been 
directed by the Committee on Appropriations to inquire into the field 
organization and procedures of the Federal Security Agency to deter- 
mine whether the existing structure permitted the carrying out of 
the functions and _ responsibilities of the Agency efficiently and 
economically. 

The only reason I have read that is that everyone was a little con- 
fused about whetber it was 1951, 1952, 1953, or what calendar year. 
It just establishes the date as 1952, so that it will be clear in the 
record and not left hanging in the air. 


STATE AND FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Doctor Lesser, may I see that letter you quoted from for just a 
minute; just the contents of it; I am not interested in who signed it? 
Dr. Lesser. Surely. 
Mr. Bussey. The part you have bracketed is the part you read? 
Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bussey. These two writers, Dr. Lesser, seem to indicate 
that the Federal Government, in their opinion, at least, has primary 
responsibility to provide for care and hospitalization of crippled 
children. But is not this primarily a State and local responsibility, 
with the Federal Government giving expert counsel and assistance 
in administering the program? 

Dr. Lesser. I think that is correct. I do not think we need to 
conclude that the letter suggests the Federal Government has primary 
responsibility. These two States did appropriate sums of money 
in excess of what is required for matching, but they reached the point 
in the fiscal year where they are running short of money and they 
are appealing to every source in order to see if there is additional 
money available. 

We do not feel necessarily constrained that it is our obligation to 
meet this request; but they are expressing their need to us which, 
it seems to me, is a natural thing to do. 

Mr. Bussey. | can appreciate the predicament in which many of 
these States find themselves, especially during the past few years 
when the Federal Government has been taking a large percentage of 
the entire tax from the communities; but now with the $7 billion tax 
reduction in Federal tases that leaves quite a bit of money for the 
State and local communities and I think they can very well consider 
shouldering a little more of the financial responsibility. 1 hope, as 
= Federal tax goes down, that the people will assume their responsi- 

ilities. 

I would not be so insistent on that if the Federal Government was 
going to continue to take 73 percent of all of the tax money in the 
country and only leave 27 percent to the States and local communities. 
But with the start toward reversing the trend, I think it is certainly 
sound to expect the States to assume a greater part of their financial 
responsibilities—not in this program alone, but in all grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Dr. Lesser. The history of these programs shows that the States 
have increased the amount of moneys they have appropriated for it. 
Of course we must also keep in mind the different fiscal capacities of 
the States. While I agree pretty much with what you say, I think as 
far as the individual States are concerned they will not be able to meet 
their needs without help, as the Federal Government reduces taxes. 


PAYING RENT TO STATES FROM GRANT-IN-AID FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Now while we have Mr. Tramburg, Commissioner 
of the Social Security Administration, with us, there is one item that 
I forgot to explore when we were on public assistance. If I am not 
mistaken a large sum of money is being charged against the public 
assistance program and perhaps other of these programs, and paid out 
of Federal funds, for rent of space in State-owned buildings. 

Would you comment on that, Mr. Tramburg? 

Mr. TrambBure. I cannot give you the overall expenditures, but 
I can give you a picture of how those expenditures are agreed upon as 
being in connection with a given administrative program, the public 
assistance program or whatever program it may be. 

Mr. Bussey. Do some Children’s Bureau funds go paying rents 
for space in State-owned buildings? 


i 
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Dr. Exror. In State office buildings? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, in State office buildings. 

Miss ARNOLD. I do not believe they do in State buildings. Occa- 
sionally a very, very small amount gets in for rent. Usually they do 
need quarters. 

Mr. Bussey. I am reasonably certain the public-assistance pro- 
gram has paid substantial sums for such rentals. 

Mr. TrAmBurRG. Where the State charges all State agencies rent 
in a State-owned building as a means of amortizing that building and 
the State makes appropriations to other programs to pay rent, that 
is an eligible administrative cost for the public assistance agency, pro- 
viding that the rent in the State-owned building is comparable and 
reasonable in comparison to other rents charged; in other words, so 
that you do not pay more in one place than if you went out and 
rented a privately owned building to use as a headquarters for the 
public assistance agency. 

Mr. Bussey. How long is the Public Assistance Bureau obligated 
to pay that rent in a particular State office building? 

Mr. TrampBurc. Just from year to year, as the operation suggests. 
We are not obligated to pay beyond the appropriation; we cannot. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, but the building, let us say, is paid for. 

Mr. TramsBurc. Then it is charged on a use basis for janitor 
service, cleaning service, light, heat, and so forth. It is never al- 
lowed unless on the same basis as all other departments that occupy 
that building are treated. 

Mr. Bussey. But those other departments that occupy the build- 
ing are State departments not receiving grant-in-aid funds. 

Mr. TrambBure. That is right; but they pay rent the same as the 
public assistance agencies. 

Mr. Bussey. It seemed to me that the Federal Government 
was being charged an excessive amount for the rent of space in those 
buildings and I raised the question whether they should pay rent at 
all in a State-owned building. 

Mr. Trampure. I do not think we match any money for rent 
where the building has been completely amortized and the State 
owns it and it has been paid out and they do not charge other depart- 
ments in the building rent either. And it is always compared to 
the going rate in the community as well as in comparison with the 
amount paid by the other agencies. 

Mr. Bussey. I am going to check that in my notes. 

Mr. TramsBurc. I will check that and if I find anything to the 
contrary, I will notify you 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much. 
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Tuurspay, May 13, 1954. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


8S. M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER 

D. W. McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

MARIE E. SCHUTT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 

JAMES H. PEARSON, ACTING ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

RALL I. GRIGSBY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE 

WAYNE O. REED, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER AND DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. The next appro- 
priation requests we will have before us are for the Office of Edu- 
cation, and we have the honor of having Dr. Brownell, Commissioner 
of the Office of Education before us for the first time. Doctor, it is a 
custom of the committee to give a new head of a constituent agency 
an opportunity to put on the record a little bit about his background 
for the office. We would be happy to have you tell us about your 
background. 


BACKGROUND OF COMMISSIONER 


_Dr. Browne ui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I came here directly from New Haven, Conn., where I was professor 


of educational administration in the graduate school at Yale Uni- 
versity, and also president of New Haven State Teachers College. 

Prior to that, my work in the field of school administration was as 
a school superintendent out in Michigan, as a high-school principal 
in the State of Nebraska and then I had also taught in the State 
College fcr Teachers at Albany, N. Y., and during summer sessions 
at Harva.d Cornell, the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Michigan, and the Univeristy of Southern California, and had been 
engaged as a staff member or director of a considerable number of 
school surveys, both city school surveys and State surveys in various 
parts of the country, including participation in higher education in 
the State of Illinois, which State I think you have some knowledge of. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, I am familiar with that, and I might say, if you 
will permit me to interrupt, that I recently had the pleasure of having 
dinner and spending the entire evening with Mr. Vernon Nickell, our 
State director of public instruction, and going over a great many 
things with him. 

Dr. Brownetv. Yes, Dr. Nickell has been there a good many years 
and has done a great deal for the schools of the Siate of Illinois. My 
background in education is that I grew up in the State of Nebraska, 
graduated from the University of Nebraska, and later I did graduate 
work on and obtained a master’s degree and a Ph. D. degree at Yale 
University. 

I think that covers my background of training and experience in 
the field of education. 


|| 
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COMMISSIONER’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Doctor. Since your prepared opening 
statement was made available to members of the committee, for their 
study, several days ago, we will insert it in the record at this point 
and proceed immediately with the discussion. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 


THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING 


The greatest national resource of this and of any Nation is the oncoming genera- 
tions. It is to preserve for them the elements we value in our heritage which 
leads us to plan ahead, to conserve our physical resources, to promote social 
progress and to sacrifice to make this country better. We recognize that the 
security of this Nation and the hope for this Nation to exercise its leadership in 
a free world depend upon the ideas, the ideals, the ingenuity and the competence 
of each succeeding generation of its youth. They arrive in this world no smarter, 
no more advanced in ability, no more ready to deal with personal and social prob- 
lems than did their ancestors generations, yes, even centuries, ago. The problems 
with which they must cope call for knowledge, skill, and understanding far more 
complex than that of their grandparents and even their parents. The education 
of youth is and ever must be one of the great concerns of this Government. 

hroughout the development of this Nation the principle has been followed 
that control and management of schools is a State and local function. The 
Federal Government has shown its concern for aiding the development and im- 
provement of education. It avoids controlling and operating schools and educa- 
tional activities for it is dangerous to jeopardize freedom of thought and the 
search for truth by possible domination of partisan politics. To that principle 
we are dedicated. 

At this time we are confronted with educational problems so serious that we 
must examine whether or not the States are willing or able to meet them without 
financial aid from Federal taxation. Vigorous efforts are being made by the States 
a local communities to provide new school buildings and teachers. Yet we 

nN 

(a) The shortage of classrooms is increasing rather than decreasing. Many 
—— needing added classrooms have reached the statutory limit for 

nding. 

(b) The increase in number of prepared teachers is not keeping pace with the 
increase in pupils in schools. Some communities would increase salaries, but 
they have reached the limit for school tax placed by statute. 

(c) Draft rejections are highest in States with the poorest education level so 
that — undue burden of military service is placed on States with higher education 
levels, 

(d) The Nation is deprived of much needed vocationally trained manpower 
because 495 out of every 1,000 fifth-graders drop out of school before high school 
graduation. 

It is evident that the problem of providing adequate education to the Nation’s 
youth calls for some immediate action as well as long-range study and planning 
for continuous and systematic action. The States and local communities have 
made great progress in dealing with the problems. They will, I am sure, continue 
and will do more. But as a Nation we are falling behind rather than catching up 
in meeting the needs. 

While as a Nation we must be concerned with providing the buildings and 
prepared teachers for the schools, my concern for education and yours, too, is 
deeper. We value schooling to the extent that it influences the spirit, the under- 
standing, the judgment and the capability of those who learn to make this Nation 
and this world a better place for them and for their felowmen. We have observed 
efficient schooling to hate, to destroy, and to distrust others. We need to con- 
sider carefully how we can best mobilize our total education resources, and what 
things we need to do better on a local, State or National level, so that today’s 
and tomorrow’s citizens can preserve and further the strength of America. 

My approach to the budget of the Office of Education has been to see what are 
its functions and how the activities proposed will assist the States and localities 
to meet their important educational problems presently and in the future. 
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THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION BUDGET PRIORITIES 


The responsibilities of the Office of Education as defined by statute are both 
specific and broad. Certain activities are mandatory in such a way that it is 
possible with reasonable definiteness to determine the staff and facilivies essential 
to perform the required duties. I refer particularly to such activities as adminis- 
tering the school construction and the school operations in federally impacted 
areas. There should be a reasonably close relationship between number of 
projects and staff needed, travel, ete. Administration of other grants falls in 
this same category. 

There are other activities such as the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning education which cannot be reduced below certain levels and meet 
even the minimum expectation of this function. Collection of data about the 
schools and needed by the schools must be carefully planned, secured from many 
sources, compiled, checked as to accuracy, the major findings written up and 
carefully presented if these data are to be authoritative. For the data to be of 
significant use these processes should be efficient to the point that information is 
current and not historical. 

A further type of activity relates to the responsibilitv to provide “such other 
information as will promote the cause of education throughout the country.” 
This calls for constant alertness by the Office to find out from the people what are 
the educational problems of sufficient significance to warrant securing and pro- 
viding information in such a way that the cause of education is promoted. Main- 
taining such grassroots relationships as will permit proper decisions on problems 
to be studied, developing a program that will pool the best thinking of the country 
on problems which are studied because they can be studied more efficiently and 
economically on a national basis than to be repeated State by State, and main- 
taining the procedures for reporting this information through well-edited publica- 
tions, through speaking before and consultant service at meetings, through 
correspondence and consultation with legislative leaders as well as the many 
other agencies of this Government, calls for the exercise of careful judgment and 
expenditure of much time of the Office staff. With the Nation faced by unprece- 
dented problems in education, many would say there should be great expansion 
of activity in this area by the Office of Education. On the other hand the urgent 
desire for a balanced budget and for reduced Federal spending would lead others 
to reduce these activities drastically. 

In facing the situation as a newcomer to the Office I have tried to review the 
budget with the following point of view: 

1. Place as of high priority, expenditures that will enable the Office to do 
more efficiently and effectively the activities originally and rather specifically 
defined by statute, and which those in the field indicate need strengthening. 
Here I would note: (a) The need to speed up the gathering of factual informa- 
tion, its processing and getting it into the hands of those who need it; (6) 
the need for improving the editing of publications so that in accuracy, in 
editorial quality, and in authoritativeness documents of the Office of Educa- 
tion would be standard references; (c) the need for speedier processing of 
plans or projects or payments for grants; and (d) the need for Office of 
Education staff to get out into the field more so as to provide information to 
State and national groups through participation in their work meetings and 
conferences, and also so that Office of Education staff keep realistically in- 
formed of the field problems by those who are actively working with pupils, 
teachers, parents, boards of education, taxpayers and legislative bodies. 

2. See that present activities are carried along without handicap, but are 
carefully evaluated as a basis for formulating next year’s budget. 

3. See that the program of information gathering and research: 

(a) Grows out of study at the grassroots of what is needed to answer such 
concerns of the American public as— 

What shall be taught? 

Who shall go to school and for how long? 

How shall the support and control of education be allocated? 
Who shall teach? 

(b) Is operated so that each study contributes to a long-range program 
of providing information needed to promote the cause of education. 

The adoption of this point of view has caused me to leave out items which 
evaluation during the current year will doubtless show warranted the Office staff 
to endorse, but on which I felt evidence at this time was inconclusive. 

The Office has had a difficult year. My predecessor unfortunately was in 
office but 2 months. Then after an interim of 24% months I assumed the com- 
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missionership on November 16. Three Commissioners in 1 year with gaps of 
several intervening months has piled up a backlog of unfinished business for 1955 
in nearly every phase of Office activity. 

Justification of the specific budget items accompanies the detailed budget 
presented to the committee. 


BUDGET COMPARISON 1954 AND 1955 


Congress appropriated $221,424,761 in the current year for the administration 
of programs for which the Office of Education is responsible. The 1955 budget 
estimate now before you totals $122,774,761, a net reduction of $98,650,009. The 
table below shows the adjustments between fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 


Appropria- | Budget | Increase (+) 
Activity tion fiseal | fiseal } or 
1954 1955 decrease (—) 


' $18, 673, 261 | $18, 673, 261 ase 


Promotion and further development of vocational education ; 
Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts 


Salaries and expenses: | 
1. Vocational education 480, 000 420, 000 

2. School assistance in pee eo 930, 000 970, 000 | +40, 000 

1, 210, 400 1, 400, 000 | +189, 600 

279, 600 310, 000 | +30, 400 


2 2,900, 000 3, 100, 000 | +200, 000 


3 72, 350, 000 58, 500, 000 —13, 850, 000 
70, 000, 000 40, 000,000 | —30, 000, 000 

3 55, 000, 000 | 

221, 424, 761 | 122, 74, 761 


1 Adjusted to $18,374,511 pursuant to Public Law 286. 

2 Adjuste1 to $2,919,509 pursuant to Public Liw 235. This adjustment was required to exver penalty 
mail costs ($19,600) and increases “Administration” to $299,200 in 1954. The estimate for 1955 for penalty 
mail is $24,000. ‘Therefore, the net increase in administration in 1955 is $10,800. 

Supplemental! pending. 


The more significant programs and adjustments which are proposed for fiscal 
1955 are highlighted below: 


PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (GRANTS TO 
STATES) 


Grants for vocational education in the States were first authorized by Congress 
in 1917. Since that date, Congress enacted additional legislation which has 
expanded and strengthened the program so that today more than 3 million 
persons are being trained for useful employment. Training is provided out-of- 
school youth and adults and especially those high school pupils who are not 
going to college. Vocational training is offered in the fields of agriculture, home 
economics, distributive occupations, and trades and industries. 

For the past 2 years Congress has appropriated $18,673,261 for vocational 
education grants to States, Territories, and insular possessions. The same 
amount, $18,673,261, is requested for 1955. It is important that the Federal 
Government provide stability to the program by continuing the present level of 
financial support to vocational education. 

In addition, there is a permanent appropriation of $7,138,331 under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 


FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 


The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 authorized annual appropriations of $2,480,000 
to be allotted to the States and Territory of Hawaii. This act was amended by 
Public Law 390, 82d Congress, to include Alaska and to authorize an additional 
$21,500 for this purpose. The budget estimate now before you requests the 
total of these two figures, $2,501,500 to carry out the purposes of these acts. 

In addition to the amount budgeted there is a permanent appropriation of 
$2,550,000 authorized by the Morrill acts. 

No change in the appropriation is recommended. 


Total, salaries and expenses... _ 
Assistance for school construction (titles III and 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The relatively small staff of the Office of Education is not a true indicator of the 
scope and complexity of its activities. The Office has four distinct areas of 
activity: (1) the historic and traditional function to serve as a factfinding, re- 
search and consultative agency on education to Government and private agencies 
State and local school systems, (2) the administration of Federal grants authorize 
by Congress for vocational education and land-grant colleges; (3) the administra- 
tion of grants for school construction and maintenance and operation of schools in 
federally affected areas; and (4) administering programs under authority dele- 

ated by other Federal agencies such as the State Department and the Foreign 
perations Administration. 

With the permission of the committee, I should like to speak first of the fact- 
finding, research and information activities: 


1. Historic and traditional functions 


Expenditures for education in the United States now exceed $12 billion annually. 
This expenditure is the sum of the separately controlled expenditures of every 
community in the Nation. Each one is facing its individual problem, many of 
which are common, e. g., teacher shortages, juvenile delinquency, inadequate 
schools, pupil transportation, and new curriculum demands. any of these 
problems can be attacked more efficiently by communities and States by havin 
the kind of information and service which the Office of Education was established 
to supply than with the resources available to the individual school district and 
State. ‘arts of the Office are concerned with these matters and give service in 
the following areas: 

Public school administration 

Elementary and secondary school orrgreee 

Education of exceptional children (physically handicapped, mentally re- 
tarded, unusually talented) 

Use of radio, TV, audio and visual aids in education 

General and liberal education in colleges 

Professional education, especially teacher education 

College and university administration 

Foreign educational systems (limited studies of education in other countries, 
evaluation of credentials of foreign students and liaison service between 
foreign and United States education) 

Veterans educational services under Public Law 550 

Editing, processing and coordination of Office publications and reports 

Research and publication of educational statistics 

The budget for fiscal 1955 requests an increase most of which will be devoted 
to strengthening and improving educational research, factfinding and consulting 
services. The Office has been handicapped by lack of funds for making its 

ublications as authoritative, well edited and serviceable as they should be. 

ata obtained through research and factfinding should be made more readily 
available to the teaching profession and others in the States who are responsible 
for the Nation’s educational system. Educational meetings and visits to educa- 
tional agencies offer an economical and efficient means of finding out the prob- 
lems of concern to educators on the job, of getting these practical persons to advise 
on studies, and of reporting to them facts and information processed by the 
Office staff. The estimate now before you requests modest increases for improved 
editing, for travel and for printing so as to augment the efforts of the staff. 


2. Administration of vocational education 


The Division of Vocational Education has two prime functions (1) administer- 
ing grants of Federal funds for vocational education including program reviews 
in the States to assure proper expenditures of such funds, and (2) providing profes- 
sional advice and assistance to the States in studying and planning for the chang- 
ing needs in vocational education. It is believed that strengthening the publication 
and editing program will free some time of the vocational education staff. It is 
likewise believed that there can be simplification in administration of the grants. 
The budget estimate for fiscal 1955 is 12 percent below the 1954 appropriation and 
approximately 24 percent less than the Division’s funds in fiscal 1952. It may 
be that it is too optimistic to hope that this reduction can be made without 
reducing the services needed in this program. 
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8. Administration of the school assistance laws, Public Laws 815 and 874, amended 

The programs for construction and maintenance and operation of schools in 
federally affected areas have placed a heavy administrative burden on the Office 
of Education. The increase requested in fiscal 1955, $40,000, will not provide any 
additional positions. It is needed to continue on a full-year basis the staff author- 
ized during the current fiscal year and to cover travel essential for inspections and 
checking applications in the field. A larger workload is expected in fiscal 1955 as 
explained in more detail in the budget justifications. 


4. Administration of programs under authority delegated by other agencies 

The Department of State, Foreign Operations Administration and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency have delegated authority and transferred funds to 
the Office of Education to carry out certain phases of their programs. 

‘The budget activity “Administration” includes the Office of the Commirsioner 
and general administrative services required by the Office of Education; $24,000 
of the amount budgeted for 1955 is needed for penalty mail costs; $6,000 has been 
budgeted for the temporary employment and travel of outstanding educators and 
leacers in the profession to serve as consultants on major problems and projects 
of the Office. 

PAYMFNTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Since the formula prescribed by the amendments to Public Law 874 is not fully 
effective until fiscal 1955, it is difficult to forecast accurately the total costs of 
this program next year. The 1955 budget estimate has been held to a conserva- 
tive figure of $58,500,000. It is less than the appropriation for the fiscal year 1954. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Applications for construction funds received as of November 24, 1953, from 
eligible school districts amount to more than was estimated at the time Congress 
considered the amendments to Public Law 815 now in effect. Briefly, this means 
that the budget estimate for 1955 will cover (1) the $20 million required for dis- 
tricts eligible under title IV of the act (Indian children) and (2) about two-thirds 
of the reauirements of local school districts under title ITT. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, on page 2 of your statement you say: 


At this time we are confronted with educational problems so serious that we 
must examine whether or not the States are willing or able to meet them without 
financial aid from Federal taxation. 

Now, I presume that you are alluding to the proposal for general 
Federal aid to education; is that right? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. There have been quite a number of pro- 
posals which have been made in each of the Yast sessions of Congress 
to have Federal funds granted to the States in one way or another to 
assist the States in their educational programs. At the present time, 
for example, there are hearings going on in reference to whether the 
States can handle it, or whether there should be Federal moneys 
granted for school construction, and they are pointing at the fact that 
with the shortages we find that we have to examine that whole 
question as to whether or not the States are willing and able to meet 
their obligations without Federal taxation. 


FEDERAL AND LOCAL FINANCIAL LIMITS 


Mr. Bussey. You refer to the fact that many communities needing 
added classrooms have reached the statutory limit for bonding. How 
about the limit on the Federal debt? 

Dr. Browne.u. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. We are, shall we say, bumping our heads at the 
moment on the ceiling of the Federal debt of $275 billion. 
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Dr. Browne.u. That is correct. 

I think the Federal Government is in exactly the same position as 
the States in this respect: The limit for bonding that is set in most 
of the States has been set by act of legislature, and in some cases by 
their State constitutions. As the States reach a position where they 
need schools and the communities have reached their bonding capacity 
then the States have to examine the situation to find out whether the 
need is such that they should change the limit that they have put on 
at a previous time, or whether there are other ways in which they 
should get money in for meeting their needs. 

For example, some of the States have decided that the way to meet 
the problem is to develop a State aid for school-construction program, 
and to provide through taxation, that is, taxation that is available to 
the State, but not to the community, such as the sales tax and other 
forms of revenues that can be used for this purpose throughout the 
districts rather than changing the bonded indebtedness limit. Others 
have increased their bonded indebtedness limit. 

The Federal Government always faces the problem of deciding 
whether they are going to bump their heads on the Federal debt limit, 
or whether there are ways of handling their problems other than by 
an increase of the debt limit. 

Mr. Bussey. I have made this observation for the record when 
other people have been before us on these various grant-in-aid pro- 
grams: that I think with an expected reduction of $7 billion in Federal 
taxes that the States and local communities should be expected to 
start assuming a larger proportion of their financial responsibility in 
many of these programs. 

I have also stated that IT am conscious ot the fact that it was not 
too long ago that the Federal Government only took 25 percent of 
the total taxes, and left 75 percent of them for the State and local 
communities. In recent years they have been taking 73 percent of 
the tax and only leaving 27 percent for the State and local communi- 
ties. However, it appears that this trend is being reversed and that 
there will be more left for the State and local communities. Do you 
think there would be so much of a desirs to have general Federal aid 
to education under such circumstances as there would be if the Federal 
Government continued to take 75 or 73 percent of the taxes? 

Dr. Browne ut. I think that I would like to say two things in 
response to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The first thing is in a number of talks I have made recently I have 
pointed out that in trying to meet school needs, with Federal tax 
reduc:ion and increases of tax leeway for the States and local com- 
munities, that I would assume that the interest of the people in pro- 
viding adequate schools would mean that they would use some of 
that tax leeway for improving their school situation on the State 
and local basis. 

Mr. Bussey. Rather than look to the Federal Government? 

Dr. BrowneE.u. Yes, sir; that is right. 

I have also, as you know, proposed, or, I should say the administra- 
tion has proposed, that because of the seriousness of the educational 
situation in this country that each State bring together citizens and 
educators to look at the problem in their State and to develop a State 
action program so that we would have, in each of the 48 States, action 
on these problems, using the resources of the States as far as the 
people in the States are willing to go in using them, so that we can find 
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out in part an answer to your question, Do the people in the 48 States 
of the United States believe enough in education; are they concerned 
enough about it to move ahead faster than they are moving at the 
present time? 

Mr. Bussey. Now, under item (b) on page 2 of your statement you 
say this: 

Some communities would increase salaries, but they have reached the limit for 
school tax placed by statute. 

Why is it not possible to make a change in the statute? 

Dr. Browne uu. That is exactly the thought in all of these State 
conferences to have people see that that is what has to be done if 
they want to increase salaries, that if there is a statutory limitation, 
that then it is up to them to get an action program that will bring 
that about. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, it is the same old adage, any legislative 
body that has the right to pass a law has the right to change or 
amend the law? 

Dr. Browne.u. That is right, Mr. Chairman. A point we have 
noted throughout the country since 1950 is that there has been a 
great increase in citizen interest in education. 

Whereas, in 1950, there were about 1,000 of these citizen advisory 
committees, there are now about 8,000 of them, and as a result of 
those citizen advisory committees working with the educators in the 
local communities they have developed programs to increase salaries 
and to bond themselves for new schools in a very marked degree. 

Now, it is easier in a local community for that kind of action to get 
started because the people can get into their automobiles in the 
evening and get together very readily. 

We recognize that to do that on a statewide basis it is necessary 
to get community support for action, that it takes money to plan and 
bring people together, in planning a group in the State to work out 
an action program. That is the purpose back of having the Federal 
Government provide some funds for these State conferences so that 
they can do careful planning and so that there can be developed 
proposals and then so their group can be brought together to study 
them in conference and come out with an action program that would 
move along in connection with the State limitations that now exist. 


PROGRESS OR RETROGRESSION IN EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. Now, at the top of page 3 you state: 


= as a nation we are falling behind rather than catching up in meeting the 
needs, 

I assume you refer to education in regard to the literacy of the 
Nation as a whole—that is the basic measure of education or the lack 
of education. 

Dr. BrowneE.u. And the teachers and the classrooms that are 
needed. 

LITERACY RATE 


Mr. Bussey. What is the literacy rate now as compared to 10 - 
years ago, 20 years ago, and 30 years ago, Doctor? 

Dr. Brownetu. I cannot give you exact figures on it, but the 
literacy rate has improved in general. However, we still have 8 
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million of our citizens who have less than a fifth grade education, 
which is what we call functional literacy. 

The armed services rejection of Korean draftees that the selective 
service examined was very much higher in those States where we have 
a higher percentage of functional illiteracy as compared with the rest 
of the country. 

The average for the country was about 19.2 in rejections, and in 1 
State they went as high as 58, and in a number of other States they 
went up over 40 percent, so that we still have a large percentage of 
potentially capable young people in this country that are not getting 
an education that will allow them to provide the kind of service that 
they could provide and that we need for the trained manpower in 
this Nation. 

EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT 


Mr. Bussey. According to the 1953 Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, the average expenditure per student enrolled in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools went up 2% times from 1940 to 1950. 
That is, from $105.74 to $258.85. Since the purchasing power of 
the dollar only decreased from about 102.3 to 50.7 during the same 
period, it seems to me that it is quite obvious that education was 
gaining from a financial point of view, and not falling behind. Would 
that be a correct deduction from what I have stated? 

Dr. Browne u. [ think it would indicate that, on the average, 
for the students that are in school, there is more being spent than 
there was in 1940. 

I think we also have to recognize that the demands on students is 
such that we ought to expect that we could not stay at the 1940 level. 

There are 2 or 3 reasons why we should not stay at the 1940 level. 
The 1940 level was still reflecting the depression levels in our expendi- 
tures for education, for one thing. Secondly, we have increased the 
percentage of our students that are in high school, and our high school 
education costs have traditionally been higher than our elementar 
school education costs, so that as you get more pupils into the high 
schools, your average cost of education, if you put your elementary 
and secondary schools together, your average cost of education goes 
up, even though you may not have changed the quality or the quantity 
of education that the pupils receive. that is part of the reason 
why you get that figure. 


VIEWS OF PRECEDING COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Bussey. I was just reading an advance press release of August 
26, 1953, by your predecessor, Dr. Thurston. He seemed to take a 
more optimistic viewpoint of this situation than you do, Doctor. This 
press release says: 


“The American people are doing more than they have ever done before for the 
education of our Nation’s children,’’ Lee M. Thurston, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, said today. 

“They are more actively working individually and organizationally for better 
schools and improved educational programs. They are taxing themselves to 
provide record numbers of school buildings and to help raise the salary level of 
qualified’ teachers. They are planning for the months and years ahead when 
all-time high enrollments will present new problems in most communities,” the 
Commissioner said. 
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“Our citizens taxed themselves approximately $500 million more last year than 
the year before to provide for their schools,”’ said the United States Commissioner 
of Education. They spent about $7 billion during the year to operate public 
elementary and secondary schools and to put up new buildings. Figures furnished 
by the National Education Association show that the American people helped 
improve the average salary of the classroom teacher from about $3,240 to $3,400. 

The increase in teachers’ salaries is negligible, and certainly not 
adequate, at least in my estimation. However, the point I wanted 
to make is that he was not nearly so pessimistic in his outlook, Doctor. 

Dr. Browne vt. I hope I am not interpreted as being pessimistic 
in my outlook. I think we have to face up to the fact that the number 
of children coming to school is increasing more rapidly than we are 
increasing our outlay for public education. 

It is very true that the people of this country did spend $500 million 
more last year than they did the previous year for education. More 
power to them, but with the number of children coming on, and 
with the need of increasing teachers’ salaries, unfortunately we have 
to increase our expenditures for education at a more rapid rate than 
that in order to keep up with the need. 

I have sometimes used what I think is a quotation from Alice in 
Wonderland, which I will have to check some day. I think she said 
something like this: “You see, if you want to stay where you are 
you have to keep moving. If you want to get ahead you have to 
move faster.” We are really in that kind of a position, as far as 
education is concerned, to keep where we are we have to keep moving, 
and if we want to get ahead we have to move faster than we are 
moving at the present time. 

I have great faith that the American people, when they have the 
facts before them and understand what the situation is will on the local 
level and on the State level, and, if necessary, on the Federal level, 
do whatever is necessary to provide education for the children, and I 
think we ought to recognize fully the rapid increase in the interest 
that there is in education on the part of our citizens, 

However, I would point out to you that in 1939-40 the American 
people spent 2.8 percent of their national income for education, whereas 
in 1950-51 they spent but 2.4 percent of the national income for 
education. 

We are moving ahead in a good many things. We are moving ahead 
in our income, and we are moving ahead in children, and it is a question 
of moving ahead fast enough to keep up with the production rate of 
our people in this country for producing children right now. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is all I have on the Commissioner’s 
Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarty. Following what you just said, Dr. Brownell, it is 
true that there is no community or State or nation that has any control 
over how many children are born in a year; is that correct? 

Dr. BrowneEtu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. We have not come to that yet? 

Dr. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is no control as far as births are concerned? 

Dr. Brownw it. None know of. 

Mr. Fogarty. And education is primarily the responsibility of the 
local community, the town or the State, is it not? 
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Dr. Browne.u. The courts have ruled that, in terms of final re- 
sponsibility, it is a State responsibility, that the States in their laws 
have delegated responsibility to the local communities so that, tech- 
nically speaking, I think it is a State responsibility, but as it has been 
set up in all the 48 States it is primarily a local responsibility. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, that is about what I meant. 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes, sir. 


RECOURSE WHEN LOCALITIES REACH LIMIT OF ABILITY TO PROVIDE 
NEEDED FACILITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, when the local community is unable to meet 
the costs, the increased costs of recent years, and the salary increases 
for teachers and additional school buildings what can they do then? 

Dr. Brownetu. There are a number of things they can do, and I 
suppose, first, ought to make thiscomment. We all have to recognize 
that there is a difference between inability, actual inability financially, 
and, I hate to use the term unwillingness, shall I say a readiness to 
tax one’s self for something. In other words, I might say today that 
I cannot afford a new car, but if my car were smashed up, I might 
find that I need transportation badly enough so that I could give up 
some other things and buy a new car for the family. 

Now, many communities are in that same kind of a situation where, 
in terms of overall consideration they say we cannot afford to tax 
ourselves any more for schools, but, if you look around the country 
you may find other communities with no more in the way of financial 
resources that have decided that they wanted a new school badly 
enough that they have increased their taxes a great deal in ordei to 
get it. I think much of our problem in this country in regard to taxa- 
tion for education, for defense, or anything else is a matter of how 
important do we think it is to the country at this time. 

ow, there are certain legal barriers involved which I quite readily 
recognize. I happened to live in the State of Michigan at one time 
when the State legislature voted that they would put a statutory 
limit on the amount of taxation allowed on real property at 15 mills, 
in order that when any local community wanted to tax themselves 
they could not go beyond the 15-mill limitation. 

In that case their only recourse would be to try to get other com- 
munities in the State to go along with them to increase the limitation 
as put on by statute. They said if we cannot tax ourselves legally in 
the way of property tax, then in order to have the kind of schools we 
need we feel the State should appropriate from its income from its 
sales tax, and other sources of revenue enough money to help us out, 
which the State did. 

You see, there are those alternatives about the situations which 
arise. 

One of the Southern States, I cannot remember which one it was, 
when the people in the community found that they did not have the 
tax resources to go ahead in meeting their school problem went. out 
and cut down trees, and there was a sawmill there and they donated 
their labor, and they went ahead and by furnishing voluntary labor 
and materials, and built a school, although they did not have the tax 
resources available with which to do it. 

So, there are a variety of ways in which if we really want omg | 
we can get it. I am not advocating that we go to communities an 
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ask them to get voluntary labor and free materials with which to build 
schools. 

I am trying to answer your point as to what does a community do 
if it reaches its tax limit. There are several things it can do. It can 
study the various forms of State taxation to see if they can provide 
from them additional money. 

Second, there may be some hind of volunteer contributions available 
to supplement what they can get from taxation. 

The third thing they can do is simply not have as good schools as 
they want to have. 

We believe that the better thing to do is to have the people in the 
State get together and say if we cannot get more from our local 
resources then we better see whether we can get what is needed from 
other State resources. 

Mr. Focarty. Suppose the State resources are not sufficient to 
meet the demand, what then? 

Dr. Browne... They are in the same position that the local com- 
munity is in, and at the present time we have no indication that any 
of the States have reached the limit of their financial ability. They 
may have reached the limit in their desire to spend money for schools, 
but there is no indication that I have, or that I am able to find, that 
there is any State that could not spend more for schools at the present 
time if it wants to. That is a real problem that you have presented, 
Congressman. How do you find out what the financial limit of an 
individual is, or of a family or a town or a State, because it is all 
tied in with what the other demands are on the pocketbook of the 
individual, the family, the city, or the community. 

Mr. FoGcarry. What is the difference to the taxpayer whether he 
pays a State tax on gasoline or a Federal tax? 

r. Browne tt. I[t costs him just as much. 

Mr. Focarry. Just as much comes out of his pocket? 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes; that is right. It is a question whether it 
will be paid to the State or to the Federal Government. The same 
thing would be true in reference to aid to the schools. There is that 
question that always comes up. You do not save any money of the 
taxpayers if you have the money come from the State to the local 
community, and you do not save any money of the taxpayers if you 
have it come from the Federal Government to the State, it all comes 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket. More of it may come out of the pocket 
of one taxpayer than another, but it all comes out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket just the same. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happens when the State and the local com- 
munities just do not do anything about some of these conditions? 

Dr. BrownE.Lu. We are presenting what some of the facts are in 
reference to the shortages we find when they have not provided enough 
money for teachers’ salaries, or enough money for classrooms, or 
enough money otherwise to keep young people in school so that we 
have a program that is productive as far as this Nation is concerned. 


CURRENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Are you making any new recommendations along . 
that line, to take care of situations like that? 
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ASSISTANCE IN STATE CONFERENCES 


Dr. Browne ut. Yes, sir. We are recommending that we assist 
every State to bring together representative citizens and educators to 
look at the facts in their State and decide what action program they 
want to take. If they do not come up with an action program—and 
I believe they will, because I have great faith in the American people 
when they see what a situation really is—if they should not come 
through with an action program to take care of this problem, then 

ou gentlemen in Congress would have a very serious problem to face 
ere. 

Mr. Foagarry. I remember you mentioned that once before. When 
are these meetings to take place? 

Dr. Browne tu. Well the States, according to the correspondence 
that comes to our office, are all doing their preliminary planning on 
the assumption there will be funds that will help them do a better job. 
Some States expect to have this conference this fall; others expect to 
have them in the winter and spring. We expect to have all of the 
conferences in each of the 48 States completed by sometime next 
spring. 

OM, Fogarty. So, as far as any help is concerned, that is a matter 
that is at least a couple of years away? 

Dr. Browne tt. I would not say that. I would say that out of 
these conferences we can expect that every State will come through 
with doing more for education than it is doing at the present time. 

Mr. Focarry. All right; let me put it this way. As far as the 
Federal Government doing anything is concerned, it is a matter of 
almost 2 years? 

Dr. Browne... Well, that is up to the Federal Government. 
That does not preclude the Federal Government doing anything it 
wants to do in the meantime. If the Federal Government, in other 
words, thinks it must take the responsibility, the Federal Govern- 
ment always has that option. 


CURRENT NEED FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


Mr. Fogarty. That is correct. Now is there anything that you, 
as Commissioner of Education for the country, think the Federal 
Government ought to do now, or in the next year, that we are not 
doing at the present time? 

Dr. Browne... Well, we are recommending that the program 
which the Federal Government is already engaged in, in the way of 
providing school facilities and operation and maintenance in federally 
impacted areas shall be continued. We think that is an obligation 
that is clearly a Federal obligation. 

We are not recommending in the program we have submitted in 
the terms of the three bills that the Federal Government step in 
with any large subsidy at this time, if that is the point you have in 
mind. And, again, I should add that one of the reasons for that is 
that that gets out of the area of the fundamental problem of the 
responsibility, relative responsibility, of the local community, of the 
State, and the Federal Government. And it is a pretty complex 
problem and we feel it is a thing that the people of this country 
ought to face up to very carefully before they move from their 
_ traditional point of view to a new point of view. 
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Mr. Foearty. I do not want the record to show I am disagreeing 
with you. I agree with — approach to this problem and I agree 
with you that it is a problem that is increasing and not decreasing as 
far as the community, State, and Federal Governments are concerned. 
The reason I am asking these questions is because I am trying to 
develop what is the problem and what will be done if this and that 
does not happen. 

Now if it means a Federal-aid-to-education biil, after these studies 
have been made, I am for that. I am not for standing still as we are, 
or going behind. I think we are going behind, according to your 
statement; we are not keeping up. 

Dr. Browne vt. Right. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is not a very good situation. 

Dr. Browne ut. No, sir. I am doing everything I can to alert the 
people of this country, and I know Congress is, to alert the people of 
this — to the fact that, even though they are increasing the 
amounts they are spending on education, the children are in- 
creasing faster than they are increasing their support; therefore they 
need to move faster. And the response, not just to what I am saying, 
but the response and interest in education as shown by a number of 
indexes indicates that we are coming along. I have faith that we will 
come along fast enough, but we have to let that record develop on 
its own. 

SALARIES OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Mr. Fogarty. Now one problem is the salaries of school teachers. 
Do you think they are adequate in the various States now? 

Dr. BrownELL. Congressman, that is the kind of question that is 
awfully hard to answer. I was on a TV program in New York 
a while ago and the man who was interviewing me asked me what I 
thought was an adequate salary for teachers. Well, if you are think- 
ing of New York City and you are thinking of a small rural com- 
munity, you probably could not use the same adequate salary; 
because the costs of living vary a great deal. If you are talking about 
an adequate salary, you also have to consider somewhat the prepara- 
tion of the teacher and the experience of the teacher; because that is 
related to what is probably adequate—the difference between what is 
adequate for a beginning teacher and what is adequate for a person of 
considerable experience. So I always hesitate when somebody asks 
me what is an adequate salary. 

I think that is one of those questions that you almost cannot answer 
except in terms of a study in the given community of what is an 
adequate salary in that community. And I work with school boards 
and teachers’ committees and committees of citizens on that problem 
in a local community, and on that basis we gather a lot of information 
in order to arrive at what is a fair salary in that particular community. 

I do not want you to think I am trying to evade your question. lt 
is just one of those questions that I do not believe can be answered in 
a categorical way. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think you gave an honest answer. I have always 
been under the impression that schoolteachers were underpaid. 

Dr. Browne.t. I have always felt that way as a schoolteacher. 

Mr. Fogarty. I still think they are underpaid. 

How do you judge the ability of a schoolteacher? Do you judge 
the ability on experience, or educational background, or by degrees? 
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Dr. Brownetu. No. I would say there is an indirect relationship 
there. In other words, I think other things being equal the person 
who has a very limited amount of preparation for teaching probably 
has less to offer than the person who has more training for teaching. 
Other things being equal, if they ever are, I think one teacher who 
has very considerable experinence is more likely to have things to 
offer than a person who is just starting out in teaching. In other 
words, I think there is a relationship between training and experience 
and potential ability of the teacher if they have the same intelligence, 
the same interest in teaching, and so forth. But when it comes to 
judging a specific teacher, then I think you have to say what is it you 
expect of the teacher, and then you start to find out whether the 
teacher is producing along those lines. 

In other words, in one community what they may want to have 
is a teacher who follows instructions, who is there promptly, who 

ts out on time and turns in records and where there are no 

isciplinary problems. And if the person does that, they would 
call him a good teacher. 

In another community, they may want a person who shows a 
great deal of initiative and originality, who works with the pupils 
and gets them enthusiastic about their work so that they are able to 
learn not only the lessons they are asked to do, but to do things on 
their own. And that kind of teacher might be considered a good 
teacher in the other community. 

In other words, I think in judging a teacher you have to set up 
standards of what a good teacher is and judge them accordingly. 
And I feel the people are not in agreement on what they want in a 
teacher, and you would probably not judge a first-grade teacher on 
the same standards that you would judge a high-school teacher, or 
a college teacher. 


FEDERAL AID FOR TEACHERS SALARIES 


Mr. Fogarry. Have you ever given any thought to a Federal aid 


to education bill to help the States increase the salaries of school- 
teachers? 

Dr. Browneu. Yes, sir. For about 20 years I have worked in 
the field of school administration where various proposals have been 
made and where it has been part of my responsibility to analyze the 
proposals for and against. So, by and ey I have given a great deal 
of thought to proposals for Federal aid. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are you in a position to say now whether or not 
you think some Federal aid should be given to the States to pay 
schoolteachers’ salaries? 

Dr. Browne.u. You know, Congressman, I always think that I 
have the best answer; but I recognize that the schools in this country 
are the people’s schools; they are not mine, and that any proposal for 
Federal aid, or anything of that sort, should not be my answer, but 
should be the answer of the pe because they understand exactly 
what the problem is and what they are getting in for. It is for that 
reason I believe it is very important that this problem be taken to the 
citizens and the educators in the 48 States, to have them consider it 
and get their point of view. And we will try, from the Office of Edu- 
cation, to give them all of the facts we can to help them in their 
judgment, But when the Office of Education starts to tell the people 
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of this country what they should do in education, then I think you 
had better watch the Office of Education pretty carefully. 

Mr. Focarty. That was not the purpese of my question. My 

uestion was to see if you had any recommendations as to what 
Gieamnen should do as far as Federal aid to education is concerned 
regarding an increase in salaries for schoolteachers. 

Dr. Browne t. I have my ideas on it. I think there is no proposal 
before the Congress at the present time along that line that I am 
aware of; but certainly if any such proposal were to be made, we would 
be very glad to analyze it and give our judgment as to what we thought 
of such a proposal. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think any such proposal is necessary at the 
present time? 

Dr. Browne. I will tell you—I will put it this way—if I thought 
that was the appropriate thing to do, I would have tried to get the 
administration to sponsor such legislation. But I have felt and I still 
feel very strongly that the thing we have to do in this matter of 
meeting our educational needs is to get the people aware of them; to 
study what they can do in their own communities and in their own 
States. If they decide in their good judgment that they are not going 
to make the necessary provisions to provide education and it is neces- 
sary for the national security and well-being, then I think the time has 
arrived for us to modify our present position. But I think by all 
means they should be given the first opportunity to decide that: be- 
vause, after all, as has been pointed out by Congressman Busbey, 
the people in this country have been moving ahead in a pattern of local 
and State support. What we need to do, I think, is to encourage 
them to move faster. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. It would be a reasonable assumption on the part of 
the committee, would it not, Doctor, that if the Congress in its widsom 
saw fit to pass a so-called Federal aid to education bill, in your capacity 
as Commissioner of the Office of Education you would do your level 
best to administer that law according to the way Congress wrote it 
and intended it to be administered? 

Dr. Browne tu. Indeed | would. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH WITH STATES 


Mr. Focartry. Now from what you have said I have gained this: 
You hope to encourage the States and local communities to move 
faster. The step you have recommended is the holding of these 
meetings in the various communities and States to find out what 
their needs are and how they can meet the needs. Is that correct? 

Dr. Browne vt. In part. There has been a great deal of informa- 
tion that has been collected by the State education associations, by 
parent-teacher associations, by educator groups, such as adminis- 
trator groups. We have a great deal of information in the Office of 
Education now. That information has not been pulled together for 
the citizens and educators to look at in the way of seeing the total 
school problem. And the purpose we have is to stimulate that being: 
brought about so that you get action programs in a hurry. It is the 
same thing that happens in a community where the superintendent 
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me 8 get a lot of information up on the schools and the superintendent 

and the school board may recognize clearly what the need is in the 

community; yet they may put out a bond issue in the community 

that may fail—not because the people are against the schools, but they 

have not had an opportunity to study the facts and come to the 

Gane that the proposal made is the best proposal for that school 
istrict. 

We recognize that same step is needed at the present time for each 
of our 48 States in order to have a State program, and that is what 
we propose as the first step. 

ou see, this problem of education is not something which is for 
this year; this problem of education is something that is going to last 
as long as you and I do, and is going to be an increasing problem. 
Therefore, what we have to do is to build on what we have, to step 
things up as fast as we can and see that we are making a solid 
foundation and moving ahead for the long pull. 

Mr. Focarry. I appreciate that and I commend you for it. 

Now this first step will not be completed by the States until next 
spring sometime; is that correct? 

Dr. Brownett. By all the States. Some of the States will. 

I think we ought to keep in mind that we are not starting from 
scratch. All of the local communities and all of the States are doing 
a great deal and it is a matter of stepping up the pace. It is not a 
matter of assuming we are just starting in. 

Mr. Focarry. That is correct; we have to step up the pace, because 
we are falling behind. 

Dr. Browne.u. That is right. 


Mr. Fogarty. Now that work will be completed next spring, in 
1955, and I agree with you that some States will have completed it 
this fall and perhaps have done something about their problems in 
between now and next spring. 


OTHER POSSIBLE RECOMMENDATIONS 


With the exception of the school construction and payments to 
school districts in federally impacted areas, which I think we all agree 
is a Federal responsibility, is there anything else that you are in the 
process of recommending, or expect to recommend, to help this situa- 
tion between now and next spring? 

Dr. Browne ut. I am hesitating to answer for this reason: When 
you say is there anything we intend to recommend between now and 
next spring, if I knew what my recommendations were going to be 
at that time, I would follow them up right now. 

Mr. Fogarty. Oh, no; I do not want to pin you down to something 

ou might think of 6 months from now. I mean have you anything 
in mind now that you intend to propose to help correct this situation 
between now and next spring when these States will have completed 
their first step in this program? 

Dr. Browne.Lu. You mean by way of proposal to Congress for 
Federal aid of one sort and another? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is what I had in mind. 

Dr. Browne.u. We have no proposal we are initiating in the way 
of a proposal for Federal aid at this time to make to Congress. 
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I think I should supplement that by saying that we will be asked to 
present our testimony with reference to some proposals that are before 
the Congress and at the appropr‘ate time we will have to make our 
statements in reference to those bills. 

Mr. Fogarty. They are bills sponsored by the administration? 

Dr. Browne.u. They have been introduced as administration bills. 
They were bills that were introduced at the instigation of the Office, 
the three bills for cooperative research, the White House Conference, 
and the Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. Two of them have passed the House and the one on 
the White House Conference will be up next week. 

Dr. Brownetu. Thank you for that information, because although 
I knew you had a roll call I did not know how it came out. 

Mr. Fogarty. They struck out the last two sections I believe, 
regarding the per diem rate of $50 a day, and the committee had 
written in an amendment limiting appropriations to not to exceed 
$200,000, and that was stricken out. In a colloquy between the 
majority. leader and myself, I think it was established that it is the 
intent of Congress that any funds which it will take to carry out that 
act, if it becomes law, will be requested for the Office of Education 
through regular channels in a supplemental appropriation, and you 
will not be required to take the funds from your present budget. 


STATUS OF LAWS RE SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


But you mentioned payments to school districts, Public Laws 874 
and 815. Has the administration asked anyone to introduce bills to 
extend those laws? 

Dr. Browne.u. No. As I understand it, one law expires in 1955 
and the other one in 1956. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does not one expire this year? 

Dr. Griassy. Public Law 815 expires, as far as title III is con- 
cerned, for application purposes, on June 30 of this year. So far as 
title IV is concerned, it expires for purposes of application on June 30 
next year. 

Now appropriations are authorized for title III through the next 
fiscal year and, for title IV, through the following fiscal year. 

Dr. Browne... I might say on that that we are studying at the 
present time the possibilities for a permanent approach to this problem, 
rather than a temporary year-by-year approach. And one of the 
reasons we are not making any proposal at this time is that we want 
to be in a position to present to Congress at the next session a proposal 
which would, in our judgment, recognize on a permanent basis such 
responsibility as appears in connection with children who live on 
Federal property. 

r. Fogarty. It seems to me since you have become Commissioner 
of Education that these two laws have fared a little better than in 
previous years. I think you should be commended for that. 

I understand there was a supplemental request for an additional 
$41 million for school construction in this coming year. , 

Mr. Kewty. A request was made of the Bureau of the Budget for 
$41 million. I understand that estimate will probably be sent to 
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Congress tomorrow, requesting an additional appropriation of $34 
million, providing a total of $74 million for the fiscal year 1955 for the 
school-construction program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know offhand why it was revised down to 
$34 million? 

Mr. Ke ty. I have only had the opportunity to discuss the revised 
estimate briefly since I have been up here. In my own understanding, 
it is the difference in the estimate of the additional applications which 
will be received from last November 1 until June 30 of this vear, 
which is the final cutoff date for applications. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything in mind now, Doctor, as to 
what you would propose if, after these studies have been made in 
the various States, conditions have not been changed materially? 

Dr. Brownetu. Nothing that I could give of any constructive 
nature. 

Mr. Focarry. You are going to wait until these studies have been 
completed before you make any firm recommendations? 

Dr. Browne.tu. Yes; certainly. Otherwise I feel it would be a 
waste of time if we did not really believe they would come up with 
information that is pertinent to any proposal. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. You also have a revised request for promotion and 
further development of vocational education this year. 

Dr. Browne LL. Yes, sir. It brings it back to the same amount it 
was last year. 


Mr. Ke tty. It is $1,173,261. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which brings it back to what was appropriated last 
year? 

Dr. Browne Yes, sir. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Fogarry. You did not cut out that $2.5 million for the land- 
grant colleges this year? 

Dr. Browne ut. That is the same as last year. 

Mr. Fogarry. But it is an increase of $2.5 million over what was 
originally recommended to this committee under the Eisenhower 
budget last year; is that correct? 

Dr. Browne.u. That I do not know. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are we going into salaries and expenses now, Mr. 
Chairman, or are you going to wait? 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanpvez. Doctor, I think you should be commended for 
what I think is a very fair and frank statement, a very good state- 
ment, and also brief. You have a very brief paragraph on page 13 
and that is the only one I want to ask any questions about, with re- 
spect to the school construction appropriations under Public Law 
815, where you say— 

Briefly, this means that the budget estimate for 1955 will cover: (1) The $20 


million required for districts eligible under title IV of the act (Indian were), 
and (2) about two-thirds of the requirements of local school districts under title III. 
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Now, when you say it will provide for about two-thirds of the re- 
uirements of local school districts under title III, you recognize 
there are requirements which are not covered to the extent of about 
one-third; is that right? 
Mr. Ketuy. The revised estimate which I just referred to in the 
discussion with Mr. Fogarty is intended to take care of that. 
Mr. Fernanpez. That is intended to take care of that? 
Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fernanpez. In that same statement you say— 


This means that the budget estimate for 1955 will cover the $20 million required 
for districts eligible under title IV. 


As a matter of fact, you do not quite mean that, do you? According 
to the justifications on page 71, if I understand them right, only 
$12 million of that is for title IV. 

Mr. Ketiy. The amount included in this estimate Mr. Fernandez, 
together with the amount appropriated in the fiscal year 1954, brings 
it up to $20 million, which is the total amount authorized to be appro- 
priated under title IV. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. So what that statement means is that by this 
appropriation the balance of the $20 million is provided for? 

Mr. Keuty. Correct. $12 million is included in this estimate, 
and $8 million was derived from the preceding appropriation. 

Mr. FerNnanpez. $12 million is in this appropriation and $8 million 
was in the previous appropriation, and the balance will be for title III? 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Just one more general question, Mr. Commis- 
sioner. If we have to make a choice between general Federal aid to 
education, and Federal aid in the construction of schools, which one 
would you choose? 

Dr. Browne tt. I would choose Federal aid for school construction 
in general. And I want+to say this, that whenever a proposal is made, 
I want to know what the specifics are; because you can have an idea 
and when you try to put it into law, sometimes people put in pro- 
visions that make it quite unacceptable, although you believe in the 
general idea. You understand that. But between school construc- 
tion and general school aid, I think Congress would be safer to pass 
school construction. I think it is safer because I think there is less 
chance under that for the Federal Government to get into the control 
of local education, and I think we should always guard against that. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I am glad you make that choice, which is my 
choice also; but I wanted to know what reasons you assign for making 
that kind of choice. 

Dr. Browne tv. | think it is more of a safeguard against Federal 
interference in education. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You think there is no possibility in aid given onl 
for construction that the Federal Government can interfere wit 
education in the schools? 

Dr. BrownE.u. These is less. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And also the needs can be more accurately de- 
termined, I take it, in the matter of school construction. 

Dr. Browne tt. I think so. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that a good reason? 

Dr. Browne. Yes; I think so. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. And, thirdly, that aid given for schoo) construc- 
tion would be enduring for generations and would not have to be 
renewed every year? 

Dr. Browne ut. Of course you are influencing education in a way if 
the Federal Government goes in and puts up a school in the wrong 

lace. Its influence lasts for a long period of time. You see what 
am getting at. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I am not talking about that kind of influence; I 
am speaking about intermeddling, perhaps I should put it 

Dr. Browne ut. In the curriculum. 

Mr. FrerNanpez. Yes; trying to take control, or direct control of 
the schools. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Foaarry. Do you think a program of Federal aid to education 
for salaries would result in any control by the Federal Government 
over education? 

Dr. Browne.u. It would be much easier to move into control 
through a salary bill, than it would be through a bill for construction. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you mean to say it would be impossible to write 
a Cie in the bill to provide safeguards which would protect against 
that? 

Dr. Brownexu. No; I think you could write in all the safeguards, 
but I still say it would be easier through a salary bill to set up Federal 
aid that could be utilized to influence the schools than you can through 
a school construction bill. You have to put in safeguards in a school 
construction bill against meddling, too. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. I am coming to the point of view that the Federal 
Government has to do something in the field of education; because 
if the local community and the States cannot or refuse to do it, then 
I feel it is up to the Federal Government to do something. I do not 
care whether we have a $275 billion debt, or $300 billion; we are going 
to have to find the money to take care of this situation. I do not 
think we can afford to stand by, as we are at the present time, and 
see education going downhill. I am correct in that, am I not? I 
think on page 3 you state that as a nation we are falling behind rather 
than catching up in the meeting of needs. 

Dr. Browne... That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is nationwide. 

Dr. Browne tt. Right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even though we have made gains, even though more 
money has been spent, our population is increasing, the buildings are 

etting older. It is not very long ago in my own State when I remem- 
ce teachers working for $700 and $800 a year. That has been cor- 
rected now, but that was not many years ago. It seems to me a 
tragedy to have someone who has to get the schoollng that a school 
teacher needs to teach school, to have had to work for as little as $800 
a year. And that is within the last 20 years. 

Dr. Browne tw. As I indicated before, we have made a lot of prog- 
ress. What we need to do is to make still more progress. That is 
what we are all trying to do. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have to run in order to keep up with the de- 
mands; is not that so? 

Dr. Browne... Yes, sir. 
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Mr. FoGarty. Status quo means we are getting behind; is not 
that right? 

Dr. Browne I would say so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focartry. Have we had since the passage of Public 874 and 
Public 815 any real complaints from educational authorities that the 
Federal Government is controlling education in those particular areas? 

Dr. Browne ut. I think the record of 874 and 815 has been ve 
fine in reference to the reaction of the people who have worked with 
the staff in administering that program. There have been and are 
those who feel that as we move along in this sort of relationship 
probably more of the responsibility should be placed on the States 
and less in the Office of Education. That is one of the things we are 
studying to see whether that is a possibility, or not. But when you 
ask whether there have been any large number of complaints, the 
answer is “‘No.”’ We have had very good response generally. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. I think the record should show that we have had the 
honor of having the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Cannon, sitting 
with us this afternoon—as he terms it, as an observer. 

Mr. Cannon has not only served the House of Representatives 
well for many, many years, but has served the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House with distinction as its chairman for many years. 
Mr. Cannon, if you have anything to ask or to say, I am sure the 
committee would be very pleased to receive your contribution. 

Mr. Cannon. That is very kind, Mr. Chairman. Of course I 
am here merely as a visitor. I count it a privilege, as well as a pleasure, 
to meet with this subcommittee and especially on this subject which 
unquestionably is one of the most important subjects before the 
American people today. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, at which time we will take 
up vocational education. 
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Fray, May 14, 1954. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 

Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Education,” 

pursuant to Public Law 59 

Transferred, pursuant to Public Law 286, to— 

“Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administration’’. 

“Salaries and expenses, Freedmen’s Hospital’ 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of Education” 

—— and expenses, Office of Vocational Rchabilita- 
t 


“Assistance to States, general, Public Health Service”. 


of communicable diseases, Public Health Serv- 

ce 

“Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene, Public 
Health Service’. 

“Disease and sanitation investigations and control, Terri- 
tory of Alaska, Public Health Service”’ 


“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service’ ____ 


“Foreign Quarantine Service, Public Health Service’ 

“Operatin expenses, National Institutes of Health, Pub- 
lic Health Service’’ 

“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Insti- 
tute, Public Health Service’ 

“Mental health activities, Public Health Service” 

“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute”. 

“Dental health activities, Public Health Servi 

and metabolic disease activities, Pubite Health 

ervice”’ 
“Microbiology activities, Pubic Health Serv 


“Neurology and blindness activities, Public ith Serv- 


“Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service” 

“Salaries and expenses, Saint Elizabeths Hospital’ __ 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance”’ 

“Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau”’ 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration” 

“Salaries and expenses, —e of the Secretary ‘of Health, 
Education, and W: elfar 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Services, Office of 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare’. 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of General Counsel, Office 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and W: elfare”’- 

“Surplus property disposal Office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’. __- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred __ 


$18, 673, 261 


$18, 673, 261 


18, 641, 261 
—331, 465 


18, 309, 796 


18, 374, 511 


17, 500, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


Obligations incurred ___- 


$18, 155, 062 
30, 000 


103, 630 
21, 104 


$18, 511 
30, 000 


105, 000 
40, 000 


18, 309, 796 


18, 374, 511 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsides, and contributions: 
1953 


.. $18, 309, 796 
... 18, 374, 511 


$17, 500, 000 
— 1955 estimate 
1. Grants to States (George-Barden $17, 325, 000 
4. Grants to the Virgin Islands. 40, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of $18, 060 
Obligations incurred during the year_........._........-.. 18, 309, 796 18, 374, 511 , 500, 


' 18, 327, 856 18, 374, 811 


Ded 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years............_____. 6,177 
Unliquidated obligations, end of 300 


Total expenditures 18, 321, 379 18, 374, 811 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations. _._.........................| 18, 309, 496 18, 374, 511 
Out of prior authorizations 11, 883 300 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
The first item on the agenda this morning is the request for funds 
for fiscal year 1955 for vocational education. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Doctor Brownell, the original request of $17.5 million for fiscal 1955 
was $1,173,261 below the amount appropriated for fiscal 1954. How- 
ever, since $298,750 of the 1954 appropriation was transferred to other 
accounts, the reduction was actually only $874,511. 

urther, we have a new request before the committee, in the form 
of a supplemental, restoring the request to the same amount as last 
year’s appropriation. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Browneww, That is correct, Mr. Busbey. 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, what new developments, since the fiscal 1955 
budget was prepared, occasioned this so-called supplemental request ? 

Dr. Browne.t. There are 2 or 3 things that I think I should point 
out in that connection. ‘The need for expansion of vocational educa- 
tion is a continuing one, as indicated in the general statement. 

The second situation is this: It becomes more evident each day that 
the States and local communities are faced with a very sizable prob- 
lem of just keeping up with their regular elementary and secondary 
education. It was our feeling, while we believe that it is very proper 
that the States and the local communities should carry on the increase 
in their vocational education programs in the States, that if at the 
same time you asked them to also absorb a reduction on the vocational 
education funds from the Federal Government, and try to pick u 
the increase that they have because of the added enrollment in eac 
one of the communities, that that was adding just that much more 
of a burden, and that it was, therefore, a very proper thing for the 
Federal Government to indicate its continued support of the voca- 
tional education on the basis of last year’s appropriation, rather than 
reducing it at this time. 


| estimate 
17, 500, 000 
17, 500, 000 
17, 500, 000 
(3 
y 
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Mr. Bussey. Did not those same conditions exist when the budget 
request was originally made? 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the original request of the Bureau of the 
Budget 

Dr. Browne.n. It was the same at last year, $18,673,261. So; the 
budget of the Office of Education did not change with reference to the 
amount requested. 

Mr. Bussey. We do not expect you to speak for the Bureau of the 
Budget, but did the Bureau of the Budget give you any reason as to 
why they made this reduction of $1,173,261 ? 

Dr. Browneti. Not particularly, except I think I can interpret 
from some of the material a little. 

In the first place, I should say that our hearing on this budget came 
at the end of my first week here; that is, on the original request, but 
the position that I assume they took was along the line of the general 
discussion that I read from the records of a year ago, namely, that 
there was an interest in having the States take over more and more 
responsibility for their educational programs. I think at the time 
the discussion was held before the Bureau of the Budget that perhaps 
it was not pointed out to them so clearly as at a later date, just how 
much of an increased burden the States would carry in reference to 
their regular elementary and secondary education, and, therefore, the 
difficulty they have in also absorbing the vocational educational re- 
duction. 

Mr. Bussey. Then, you must have had some statistics or tables to 
show the Bureau of the Budget the extra burden the States would 
carry. I wonder if that could be submitted, or made available for 
the record, and if a table could be prepared for the record at this 
point, to show the amount that the States estimate they are expending 
on the vocational education program in 1953 ¢ 

It would be well if that was broken down by States to show the 
differential between the State and Federal contribution. 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir; I can indicate at this time that we will be 
glad to supply the best evidence we have, and secondly, that I can 
indicate from the chart we ae gong that it shows that at the present 
time for every Federal dollar, the States and local communities are 
now spending about $5.50, whereas, as under the law they are required 
to simply match the funds. I think I am correct, am I not, Mr. Pear- 
son, on that ¢ 

Mr. Pearson. This year it is about $5 instead of $5.50. That is our 
best estimate on that. 

That is about what they are doing. The States and local communi- 
ties are putting up $5 for $1. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is a very good showing, especially in view 
of the amount which the States are spending on vocational rehabilita- 
tion in comparison to what the Federal Government is spending. 

Dr. Browneww. I think that chart is a very impressive chart, and I 
shall see that it is placed in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Expenditures for vocational education, by State or Territo 


fiscal year 19531 


| 
State or Territory Total Federal 
| | 
(1) | (2) | (3) | 
Total____. ....|$145,951,214.10 ($25, 

3, 101, 040. 58 | 670, 986.71 | 
pO BAe 848, 022. 42 | 170, 153. 41 | 
2, 705, 106. 05 491, 697.06 | 
8, 186,415.49 | 1, 222 004. 43 

Colorado. 1, 197,695.85 | 217, 420. 44 

-| 1,810, 281.04 | 255, 286. ¢ 

Delaware___ SEL. | 544, 590. 16 | 158, 653. 84 | 
| 3, 678,300.11 | 393, 202. 78 
Georgia | 5, 051, 688. 26 720, 643. 56 | 
703, 753. 22 164, 629. 56 
ie .| 6,953, 122.03 1, 098, 785, 57 | 
-| 3,795, 088, 71 | 655, 676. 36 | 
---| 2,398, 676. 10 | 555, 177.99 | 
-----] 1,304, 168. 12 366, 810. 26 | 
Kentucky... . -| 2, 190, 308. 10 | 680, 790. 28 | 
Louisiana 3,748, 460.01 | 491, 851. 26 
| 534, 880.32 | 157, 797. 24 | 
Maryland.........____ 1, 254, 622. 97 283, 152.81 | 
Massachusetts. | 5,745,819. 49 499, 933. 10 | 
Michigan 4, 982, 969. 32 889, 109. 10 
Minnesota... ___ _....| 3, 200, 954. 58 | 571, 955. 22 
899 529. 36 614, 336. 57 
<a Ee 3, 144, 630. 93 695, 773. 36 
..-........ 631, 084. 92 154, 783. 02 
| 1, 173, 341. 14 287, 991. 30 

39 76 3, 502. 7: 

3, 415, 683. 11 500, 498. 88 

632, 193. 16 167, 430. 53 

9, 578, 622. 24 1, 561, 704. 63 

5, 277, 536. 77 958, 134. 01 

700, 341. 21 202, 403. 91 

4, 233, 163. 45 1, 109, 583. 97 

3, 612, 102. 57 438, 878. 65 

1, 304, O88. 263, 374. 79 
7, 683, 439, 1, 360, 922. 04 
332, 353 111, 959. 16 

2, 894, 599. 492, 256. 7: 
681, 926, 201, 545. 60 
3, 536, 373 715, 420. 28 
12, 466, 290 . 248, 751. 89 


Virginia _____ 
Washington ____ 
West Virginia. _ 


366, 459. 74 /$120,584,754 36 


20 | 653. 84 
50 | 96, 180. 18 
39 | 158, 653. 84 | 
48 | 479, 788. 56 | 
990. 


| 
Total 
(4) 


314, 628. 36 | 
251, 122. 32 | 


615, 399. 55 
1, 081, 516. 92 


34, 990.95 | 


State and local 


State 


(5) 


2, 430, 053. 87 | 
133, 185. 92 | 
930, 575. 10 
666, 856. 82 | 


no 


ry and by source of funds, 


Local 


(6) 


$52, 217, 589. 82 | $68, 367, 164. 54 


|- 


365, 876. 
3, 744, 066, 87 
2, 749, 074. § 
1, 530, 620. 


40 
2, 161, 855. 47 
394, 178. 80 
4, 659, 417. 21 
1, 646, 418. 17 
27), 476. 50 
2, 531, 145. 47 
2, 419, 861. 91 
618, 936. 50 
1, 754, 927 
161, 48 
1, 347, 562 
450, 437. 87 
1, 810, 403 
765, 020. 71 


' Provisional figures, subject to final audit of State reports. 


Mr. Bussey. Did not that need for 
at the time the original budget was 
Dr. Browne. I think so. 


I think that we do have more evidence in hand in our o 


However, I would add one 


than we had at the time the budget was presented. 


Mr. Bussey. Well, I can see that all these 
tainly knocking out the ceiling that was 


expansion that you spoke of exist 
prepared, as well as now 
point to that : 
fice at present 


. 


supplementals are cer- 
put on the Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare and are not doing the program of 
trying to balance the budget 
Dr. I am very 


a great deal of good, either. 
seriously conscious of that, Mr. Chairman. 


| 
| 
| 3.87 
2, 430, 053, 87 | Bea 
S| 6, 207. 464. 24 
275 | 619.08 | 656. 33 
| "385, 936. 32 | 501.11 | 169); 45, 21 
285, 097. 33 2,615,044. 12 | 670, 053. 21 
A 3, 285, 097. 3: | 
5, 336, $6 | 2,110! 269. 59 | 
3 190 412 | "390, 337. 51 | 
3, 139, 412. 3: 390, 337. : 
498. 11 312, 877.54 | 
| 238, 248. 92 | 789, 
1, 509,517.82 331, 706. 21 | 1,177, 721.61 
3, 256,608.75 | 506, 340. 50, 268. 21 
377 088. 08 | 135,038. 71 | 242, O44. 37 
971, 470. 16 391,916.40 | 579, 553. 76 
4, 093, 860, 22 1, 232, $27.09 | 2: 861, 033. 13 
2, 628, 999.36 | 1 252° 601, 58 1, 376, 397. 78 
2285, 192. 79 | 1, 076,035.11 | 1/200) 157, 68 
q 2’ 448, 857.57 550, 129. 30 | 1, 808, 728, 27 
476, 301. 90 | 84, 224. 09 | 392, 07. 
160, 834. 51 | 2-4, 73.70 
241, 647.04 | 63, $62 04 | 
2, 915, 184. 23 | 755, 328. 70 
| 3,357, 500. 40 
8, 016, 917. 61 3, 
4, 319, 402. 76 672, 50 
497, 937.30 |" 226, 460. 0 | 
3, 123,579.48 | 434. 01 | 
3, 173,223.92 | 753, 362. 01 
1, 040, 714. 09 | 
6, 322, 517. 33 | | 
342. | 1, 054. 779. 93 | 
2, 402, 342.66 | 1, 770. 98 | 
| 1,010, 540. 64 
5 | 98, 573.65 | 652, 56 
448, 798 158, 301 | 287.494.37| 66 373. 47 Bb 120. 9 
| 43, 317. 9: 635.83 | 1,822. 457. 399, 178. 
3, 864 053 317.99 |. 635 | 
2910, 860 093.20 243. 429. 72 1, 044, 48 
3, 971,964.92 615,079.97 | 3" | 
4 Wyoming 473, 282 1983 
Virgin 69, 


TRANSFERRED FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Taking into consideration the fact that funds were 
transferred from this appropriation in 1954, it appears to me that the 
aces now requested is about $300,000 in excess of the funds available 

or 1954. 

Does that coincide with your figures, Doctor ? 

Dr. Brownett. I think that is correct. There is one point in that 
respect that bothered me, when I looked at the situation as to why 
there should be these balances, and I find that as the legislation is now 
set up, with the specific amounts in the various categories, that it is 
always going to be true that there will be some allocations that cannot 
be spent, although there are other places in the vocational educational 
field where there are needs for more money. 

That is one of the reasons that we have proposed in legislation a 
change in the vocational education laws that would provide for 
greater flexibility as far as the States are concerned, to develop a pro- 
gram that is more nearly in line with the particular needs of the State. 


AUDITS 


Mr. Busser. Doctor, would you have any objection to auditors, at 
eee ree spot checks of the way these funds are used at the local 
evel 

Dr. Browne.v. I would welcome always any kind of an audit. I 
think that audits are very helpful in two ways: First, they catch any 
irregularities that oy have grown up, either by design or by care- 


lessness, and second, I think they reassure people where bay # are 
being done correctly that the money is being spent as it should be. 

We would welcome any spot check audits. We do have, I should say, 
our own field people who are out doing very much in the way of what 
you would call spot checking in the various States to see that the work 
is carried on in line with the State plans. However, any audit, I am 
sure, that would supplement that would be helpful. 

Mr. Bussey. But that, of course, is not carried on by the regular 
Federal auditors at the local level ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Pearson, can you answer that? 

Mr. Pearson. Unless there is an unusual situation where we feel 
that an audit should be made, our Federal auditors do not make audits 
at the local level, but if there is a situation where in the judgment of 
the State and our office that they should review the accounts in that 
State, that will be done. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, there is no audit at the local level by 
the Federal auditors, except in the cases where the head office here in 
Washington and the State office think that a request of that kind 
should be made? 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Doctor, do you know of any objection that might have 
been made in the past by the Office of Education, or the Commissioner, 
against making such spot audits? 

Dr. Browneu. No, sir; I have not known that there was any such 
om on the part of the Office. 

r. Bussey. Do you know of any request by anyone to have a spot 
check made? 
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Dr. Browne. No, sir; I did not know that there had been such a 
request. 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone else heve from the Office of Education 
know anything about that ? 

Mr. Pearson. To my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, we have had no 
such request to make audits at the local level. 

Mr. Griessy. Are you referring, Mr. Chairman, to a report made by 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Operations 
about 3 years ago, which was referred to some time as the Hardy re- 

ort ? 

It dealt with vocational education, and it was called the Hardy re- 
port, because I believe the chairman of this subcommittee making the 
particular inquiry was Mr. Hardy of Virginia. 

Mr. Bussey. No; my questions were not based upon any report at 
all. Itisjusta nateral exphevation on my part, because of my interest 
in having things properly audited. It has been my impression, and 
1 think I am correct, that this is one program that is not audited at the 
local level to see if the funds are properly spent for the purposes for 
which they are alloacted. 

This is no reflection on a single soul, and I have no evidence that 
the funds have not been spent properly, but it is just good business 

ractice, I think, to have an audit, at least on a spot-check basis, to see 
if funds are properly expended. 

It puts people on their toes, and makes them a little more careful, I 
know. 

Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Chairman, I should mention this: In each 
of the States there is a board of vocational education—State board of 
vocational education—and these funds are channeled to that board 
and, of course, the State contributes its funds and most of the States, 
I assume, all of them—but I am not in any position to be obsolute on 
it—but certainly most of the States have pretty careful State audit- 
ing procedures, which would mean that the funds for vocational edu- 
cation were subject to audit on a State basis. 

Now, to the extent that we do or should supplement by further 
Federal audits is a question that I think is a very proper question, and 
one that I think I ought to get myself informed foe 5 because it may 
be that it is entirely adequate, and it may be that it is not. 

However, I think that it is a good thing to look into. 

Mr. Bussey. I have not the slightest inclination to even have any 
thoughts about this program not being administered in a proper way, 
and certainly there is no thought in my mind in comparing this pro- 
gram to some of the things which I discovered in the public assistance 
program at the local level. I just mentioned it because it seemed 
unusual. 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. I think it is a good question. 

Mr. Ketty. Mr. Chairman, might I comment there? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Ketiy. As you know, the Secretary has a consultant engaged 
ina maps study of the entire audit program of the Depart- 
ment. There are about 4 departmental people assisting the con- 
sultant to make this comprehensive investigation of the entire scope 
of the audit system, and he is to come up with recommendations as 
45836—54—pt. 136 
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to whether or not the area should be broadened, or whether or not 
the coverage is adequate. 

However, the results of that study will probably be forthcoming 
in the not too distant future. It is now under way on a full fledged 
basis. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I am certainly glad to hear that, because the 
auditing of some of these programs, as indicated by the record, has 
caused me some concern in the past. If the consultant you speak of 
is not too busy and if he would see fit to sit down with me, I might give 
him 1 or 2 ideas that he might otherwise overlook. 

Mr. Keury. All right, sir; we shall be very glad to call this to his 
attention. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is all I have at the present time. 

Mr. Budge? 


RATIO OF STATE AND LOCAL TO FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. Buper. Doctor, would you explain again for me the percentages 
of payments? I understood you to say that for each dollar of Federal 
funds there were $5 in State and local funds expended. 

Dr. Browne... That is the way it works out on the overall for the 
country at the present time. The acts call for matching. They have 
to put in as much money as they receive from the Federal funds, but 
as the years have gone on, and as the need for vocational education has 
been recognized by the States, by and large, they have increased their 
State and local contributions, so that at the present time of the mone 
for vocational education that is spent, there is five times as muc 
State and local money spent for vocational education as there is 
Federal money in these programs. 

Mr. Buper. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 


TOTAL AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Focarty. Doctor, how much is authorized under the law for 
vocational education ? 

Dr. Browne... The authorization under the George-Barden Act is 
$29,301,741. However, I am not quite accustomed to speaking in 
terms of millions, as yet. 

ate: Foearry. You are still about $11 million under the authoriza- 
tion? 

Dr. Brownety. That is right. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Mr. Focarry. What was your request to the Bureau of the Budget? 
Dr. Browne.t. The same amount as last year. 


Mr. Focarry. They cut it by $1,173,000; did they not? 

Dr. Browne ui. Yes; originally they did, and then they restored it, 
so that our approved request is the same amount that we originally 
asked for. 

Mr. Focarry. However, originally you asked for $18 million plus, 
and they cut that fi ? 

Dr. Brownexy. We requested $18,673,261. 

Mr. Focarry. What did they allow you originally? 
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Dr. $17,500,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. So, the Bureau of the Budget cut that amount, and 
then you went back to the Bureau of the Budget and requested an 
additional $1,173,000 for vocational education. That was done just 
recently ; was it not? 

Dr. Browne... I should say it was pressed recently. 

Mr. Foearry. Pressed / 

Dr. Brownetn. Yes; it was asked for, and the figures were obtained 
in order to represent the case, and it was represented, and it was pre- 
pared, so that we could have this request in. 

Mr. Fogarry. Will you tell me the date on which the original request 
went to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Browne.v. The original request went to the Bureau of the 
Budget, I think, prior to the time that I arrived here on the job. 

Mr. Ketiy. Normally, it would have gone to the Bureau of the 
Budget September 15 of last year. 

Mr. Focarry. When did you have your hearings on your request for 
vocational education ¢ 

Dr. Brownewu. The hearings were held about the time that I 
arrived. 

That was part of my initiation. 

Mr. Foearry. When was that? 

Mr. Ketry. It was in November. 

Dr. Browne. I arrived November 16, and it must have been within 
the week after that. 

Mr. Foearry. When did you receive this original cut by the Bureau 
of the Budget of $1 million from your original request ? 

Dr. Browne. I would have to look into the records on that. 

Mr. KEtty. It was sometime in December that we got the allowance 
from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Foearry. In December? When did you ask the Bureau of the 
Budget, then, for this additional $1,173,000? 

Dr. Browne.u. Again, I would have to look into the records for that 
to be reasonably sure. 

The reason I say that is because I took the matter up with the Secre- 
tary’s Office, and naturally, along with other things, in the course of 
time, eventually we arrived at the point where it seemed that they were 
ready to badinlis that as a part of the request, and I cannot remember, 
offhand, when we did it that over for further reconsideration. 

Our discussions have been partly formal, and partly informal, in our 
attempt to get the information across, as to why it was desirable to 
have this full amount of last year in the budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there anything else in the Office of Education that 
you have asked the Bureau of the Budget to reconsider? 

Dr. Brownetn. Yes. In the matter of the school assistance pro- 
gram, we have asked for a reconsideration. 

Mr. Focarry. Was that both for construction and maintenance and 
operation, or just the construction part ? 

Dr. Brownexv. Yes, sir; that is right, both for fiscal 1955, and for 
fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that all that you have asked to be reconsidered ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, under salaries and expenses we asked to have 
an increase because of the increased cost of servicing the school con- 
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struction program, but that was really a part of the school construc- 
tion request. 

Mr. Focarry. What happened to the salaries request? 

Mr. Keiiy. We expect both the additional funds for school con- 
struction and salaries and expenses to reach you today or tomorrow. 

Mr. Foearry. I see. 

In regard to the additional moneys that have been voted by Con- 
gress for school construction in fiscal 1954, did you request the Bureau 
of the Budget in any way for that amount, or for any additional 
moneys for salaries and expenses? 

Dr. Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Foearty. What was that amount? 

Dr. Browne.L. That was in connection with the $55 million. We 
made our request, and I think I got that over to the Bureau of the 
Budget. I know it went to the Secretary. 

Mr. Ketty. I think it would be fair to say that it was informally 
discussed with the Bureau of the Budget, but I do not believe we ever 
actually made a formal submission to the Bureau of the Budget. This 
is the $55 million for unpaid entitlements which was put in the third 
supplemental bill on the floor of the House. 

r. Fogarry. I would think that as long as Congress voted that 
additional fund to be disbursed, that you would need some help to 
make sure those funds are properly disbursed. 

Mr. Ketry. We talked that over, Mr. Fogarty, but it was so late in 
the year that we decided to ask for additional money to be added to 
the 1955 budget, because we felt even if you allowed us the salaries 
and expense money, that we could not utilize the money effectively 
during this fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. This $55 million does not have to be disbursed by 
J _ 30 anyway; does it? They can go over until April 1; can they 
not 

Mr. Ketriy. Yes; April 1, 1955. 

Dr. Browne.u. The workload will be during the 1955 fiscal year. 

Mr. Focarty. The increase in salaries and expenses which you are 
requesting now could help to take care of that; is that correct? 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes, sir; and we intended it that way. 

Mr. Foearry. But, you did not make any request to the Bureau of 
the Budget for that $55 million? 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct. 

Dr. Browne. The answer is that we did not make any formal 
request, so far as the Bureau of the Budget is concerned. I think 
that I should say in respect to these requests for additional funds two 
things: First, when I arrived, the budget process was pretty well 
along, and therefore it took me some time to familiarize myself with 
some of the background. Secondly, I think that whenever a request 
is made for $55 million, or for $1 million, or anything less than that, 
that the Commissioner ought to have pretty good evidence before 
he recommends spending a lot of the people’s money and, perhaps, 
part of the delay in some of these procedures ought to be charged up 
to the fact that the Commissioner was trying to be reasonably prudent 
with reference to any requests that were submitted. 
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I do not want the rest of the Department charged with delaying 
tactics because of the fact that I was trying to acquaint myself with 
the situation before I pressed requests for additional funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you talking about the $55 million which Congress 
voted ¢ 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. I did not think there was any dispute about that, be- 
cause I know those requests were made by the Commissioner that you 
succeeded 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. The request was made at another time before you 
arrived on the job, as I recall. 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. It was because of that knowledge that I made the 
charge that I did. 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. And that charge still stands, as far as I am concerned. 
I commend you for getting some action on it, and from the hearin 
that we held, although it was a little bit stormy that afternoon, 
knew the purposes behind the hearing, and why it was called. I am 
very happy that the full committee and the Congress itself decided 
to accept this amendment, and go along with the recommendations 
which were going to be made on the floor of the House that day. 


PROGRAMS UNDER VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In vocational education you have four classifications ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. You have “Agriculture,” “Trades and industries,” 
“Home economics,” and “Distributive occupations.” 

Is any 1 of these 4 any more important than the other? 

Dr. Brownewu. I think you have to say that the relative importance 
varies by the States, and to say that one is more important than the 
other is like asking whether meat is more important than potatoes. 
You have to have both in your diet, and in connection with these voca- 
tions that are indicated here, for our economy we have to have all of 
those vocations. 

We have to have trained people in all those vocations and in others. 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Mr. Foearry. Do you think that the distributive occupations pro- 
gram is just as necessary as home economics / 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes; our economy would collapse if we did not have 
good people in the merchandising field. That is a part of their im- 
portance, and of course sometimes it is more important than others. 

As I understand it right now, it is a good deal more important 
—_ now that we have good salesmen than it was a few years ago 
when all that business needed was people to take orders. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you mean to say by that that things are getting 
hard to sell now? 

Dr. Brownewi. Not at all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Things are not getting hard to sell? 
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Dr. Browne.i. Well, not being a salesman, I can say this: 

I have noticed in the papers that there are inventories to a greater 
degree than they have had for a long time, and when you have higher 
inventories, that means you need to push sales more. 

Mr. Foearry. Does not that mean that it is getting harder to sell 
when you have to push them ? 

I used to be in the automobile business, but thank God I am out of it 
now in view of what has happened in the last 6 or 8 months, and I 
was thinking of that when I asked the question. I know all of the 
manufacturers of automobiles keep telling their distributors, “Well, 
you have to get out and sell, now; get some more salesmen,” but the 
more they got, the less they sold, and they could not help it, and the 
prices continued to go down. 

Dr. Browneti. My point was this: During the war, most of the 
companies, as IT understand it, were in a situation where they had a 
great deal of difficulty in supplying the needs of the people, and they 
did not have to have salesmen. They simply had to have people to 
give stuff out to the customers. However, since the war, they have 
had a chance to build up their inventories, and that means they have 
to have more salesmen to do the job. Therefore, the need for salesmen 
has become more important than it was at a time when there was this 
other difficulty of getting goods out on the market. That is the point 
I was trying to make. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield, briefly ? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I was under the same impression as you are, in regard 
to this situation in the automobile field until I went into a dealer’s 
place of business the other day to see what they would allow me for 
my car on a new one. My car is just a little over a year old, and has 
only 10,000 miles on it. They wanted me to take a depreciation of 
$1,000, which was just 10 cents a mile for depreciation alone. I told 
him, “Well, I thought you fellows were making good deals, now, and 
were hard up for business.” He said, “Well, I thought that was a 
good deal.” 

So it all depends on whether you are a buyer or a seller, I suppose. 

Mr. Foearry. That is true. They are uiaking good deals, and that 
is why they did not make a deal with you. They do not want any 
used cars which are a year or 2 years Oh, Wookie they cannot sell them. 
That is the reason they did not offer you a better deal. They do not 
want to take them in, because they cannot sell them. 

Here in Washington we have a lot out here on River Road, which 
has been filled with 1953 Mercurys, and they cannot get rid of them. 
You can get a good deal on a new car if you have no trade-in. That is 
the only kind of a deal that you will get from an automobile agency at 
the present time. 

We have discussed in previous years the importance of distributive 
education as compared to agriculture, trade and industries, and home 
economics. I do not know whether you have had a chance to read a 
report which was issued 3 or 4 years ago as to what this committee 
had to say about distributive education. 

Dr. Browne wu. I am sorry to say that I have not had a chance to 
read it. 
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Mr. Foegarry. We thought at the time, after reading a list of some 
of the trades that were involved, that some of them were not very 
essential to the economy of the country, or to the community, or to the 
individual. 

We had in mind training people for such things as drugstore clerks, 
soda jerkers, gasoline-pump attendants, and things like that. 

Mr. Bussey. Also, elevator operators. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think we made a suggestion to the Department at 
that time that they make some revisions in this program. I recall 
that the year after that recommendation was made these occupations 
were still being trained for, and that was one of the reasons the com- 
mittee at that time recommended that funds be disallowed for dis- 
tributive education. 

That is the reason I asked the question as to whether you felt that 
one was more important than the other. 

Dr. Browne yu. I think that the question of relative importance, 
particularly of distributive trades or any other occupations, has a 
great deal of reference to State and local communities. For instance, 
I recall making a study in Bayonne, N. J., of their total school system 
a few years ago. They have a technical school there as part of the 
school system. I do not know whether it receives any Federal funds, 
or not, but there one of the outlets for young people that was an im- 
portant one was in the restaurant business and Schrafft’s and some of 
the hotels in the New York area were very anxious to have trained 
young women for the jobs that they had in their restaurants. ‘They 
would not take them in unless they had training and, if they had 
training, they could get good-paying jobs. 

They set up a program working with the hotels and Schrafft’s and 
they were able, during the depression period when it was very difficult 
for young people to get jobs, to keep a continuous flow of trained 
people into that industry. 

If that were to be set out in a small town out in Nebraska, where 
there were not the big food industries, I would say that would be a very 
questionable program, but in that particular area that was a more im- 
portant vocational program than some other training programs would 
rave been. And it meant there was a group of people who were able to 
come on through who probably otherwise would not have been able to 
get good jobs and who were able to move into important jobs. And 
I guess it makes a good deal of difference to all of us whether we have 
reasonable service when we go to a hotel or restaurant to eat. 

I just use that as an illustration of the fact that I think the question 
of the importance of a particular vocational training program is de- 
pendent a great deal on the locality. 

Mr. Foearry. I think you are correct in that. When we first no- 
ticed the various occupations in which training was being offered, some 
of them seemed ridiculous, but I have to admit that on investigation 
they were not ridiculous. I remember one in particular was tomb- 
stone selling. That seemed quite ridiculous to me until I talked to a 
Member of Congress from Vermont. ‘To the people in Vermont that 
was a worthwhile occupation, because of their granite industry and 
the manufacturing of thone tombstones. I can see in that particular 
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focality—and that is only one I recall of many—that would be a nec- 
essary occupation. But there may be others in this group that could 
be eliminated. 

Dr. Browneut. I think the same thing you are mentioning is the 
sort of thing the chairman mentioned awhile ago involving the mat- 
ter of audit as a part of our responsibility in trying to work with the 
States to see that they are using the best judgment they can in refer- 
ence to the program we offer. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Focarry. The increase in this supplemental is $1,173,000. 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. That increase is almost insignificant compared with 
the $25 million for hospital construction and $34 million for school 
construction: is it not? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. It is much less. 

Mr. Foearry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The amount requested of $18,673,261 includes 
4 aaa for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Hawaii, does 
it not 

Dr. Browne. Yes, Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And you said the amount authorized was $29,- 
301,741 and then subsequent legislation authorizes $175,000 for Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands, so that the total authorized 
actually is $29,476,721, is it not? 

Dr. Browne. Yes. I am glad you made that point. 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Fernanvez. And in your statement you say that the Smith- 
Hughes Act passed by Congress in 1917 authorized $7,138,331. Is 
that in addition? 

Dr. Brownet. That is the permanent program in addition to the 
authorization of $29 million plus. 

Mr. Fernanvez. So that the actual amount authorized for this 
purpose, then, by all statutes is $36,615,072. 

Dr. Brownety. That is right—$36,580,410.80, according to the 
addition of my colleagues. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Have you included in there the additional $175,- 
000 for Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands? 

Dr. Brownetu. There was $30,000 for Hawaii and $105,000 for 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. McKone. We have $40,000 in the request for $18,673,261. I 
have a table here which sets forth all of the permanent appropria- 
tions and the authorizations. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Perhaps I do not have very clear in my mind what 
is the distinction between permanent appropriations and the $29,476,- 
331 authorization. 

Dr. Browne tL. I will try to explain it in this way. The Smith- 
Hughes Act which set up the $7,138,331 calls for that as a yor pe | 
atu permanent appropriation. I think I am correct on that, am I not 
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Mr. Correct. 
Dr. Brownett. The other authorizations are authorizations that 
have been voted by Congress not as continuing appropriations, but as 
an authorization and the amount of the appropriation then has to 
be determined annually by the Congress as to how much of that 
£29 million plus shall be eegreyiaees In other words, the authoriza- 
tion is What you might call a ceiling and the appropriation then is 
made each year under that ceiling. The permanent appropriation is 
automatically provided without a special appropriation. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Then in determining how much is available for 
this oy oy: if the request for $18,673,261 is granted, you should add 
to that the $7,138,331 4 

Dr. BrowNeEti. The total amount, if my arithmetic is correct, would 
be $25,811,592 for grants in vocational education. 


BREAKDOWN OF TOTAL AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Fernanvez. Now you say the George-Barden Act set a ceiling 
of $29,301,741. How is that calling set in the statute that it results in 
odd figures like that? 

Dr. Browne. I am going to ask Mr. Pearson if he will answer that 
question. 

Mr. Pearson. It sets up $10 million for agriculture, $8 million for 
home economics, $8 million for trades and industry, and $2.5 million 
for distributive occupations. Then there is a provision, if you are 
going to have enough money for making minimum allotments to the 
States of $40,000 in agriculture, $40,000 in trade and industry, $40,000 
in home economies and $15,000 for distributive occupations, author- 
izing an additional amount of money to guarantee each State the 
minimum. 

Mr. Fernanvez. You say “An additional amount of money.” 
What additional amount of money ? 

Mr. Pearson. The George-Barden law provides that each State 
shall get the minimum of $40,000 in the three areas and $15,000 in 
distributive occupations. Therefore, if each State is to be guaranteed 
that minimum, then Congress can appropriate, as I understand, 
enough money to guarantee the minimum and still have this other 
amount of money for distribution to the States, and the total of these 
makes $29,301,741. 

There is a similar provision in the Smith-Hughes law; the Smith- 
Hughes law provides for $3 million in agriculture, $3 million in trade 
and industry and home economics, and $1 million in teacher training. 
But if each State is to get the minimum amount of money, it requires 
an additional appropriation of $138,331 to assure the minimums pro- 
vided in that law. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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FurrHer ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
Mecuanic Arts 


Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) : 
1953 


Obligations by objects 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


Analysis of etpenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of 
current authorizations) : 


Mr. Bussey. The next item for consideration is grants to land- 
grant colleges. 

Doctor, this request is for $2,501,500 which is exactly the same as 
the appropriation for 1954. Is that correct? 

Dr. Browne... Yes, sir. 


VARIOUS SOURCES OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. Bussey. These many appropriations and grants to land-grant 
colleges from the various segments of the Federal Government have 
been a puzzle to me for some time, and I was wondering if it would 
not. be possible to-furnish for the record a table that would show in 
detail the various Federal grants to these land-grant colleges. 

I do not know that this committee can do anything about it, but it 
does seem to me that if they were set out in detail it might be helpful 
to start the thinking of someone who could do something about it, 
to make a consolidation of some of these grants so that it would be 
possible to see a little better what the amount of money is that is going 
to land-grant colleges from the Federal Government. 

Dr. Brownett. [ am not sure that we can provide you with that, 
but we will do our best to get the information. I realize the grants to 
land-grant colleges includes not just these from the Office of Educa- 
tion, but there are those that come from the Department of Agriculture 
for their agricultural experiment work; there are various research 
contracts and grants they may have there. 
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It would be a matter of our securing the information from other 
agencies in the Government to build such a table. If we can do so, 
we will be very glad to supply it. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you not think it would be very constructive and 
helpful to have that compiled and have it in one place where we can 
see 

Dr. Browne tu. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted :) 
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Mr. Bussey. Looking at Bulletin 1953, No. 1, entitled Ker propria. — 


tions to Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Endec 
1952,” issued by the Office of Education, I notice under “Federal 


Government”: grants of Veterans’ Administration for tuition and | 


fees, $26,902,745; supplementary Morrill appropriations, $5,030,000; 
experiment stations and extensions, $44,346,038 ; grants for contractual 
amounts for research, $99,610,275; other Federal grants, $3,749,785. 
That mi Pp on pages 28 and 29. 

I would not be surprised, if we got a breakdown of those figures to 
see exactly where they come from, if there are a dozen or more different 
divisions of the Government that are putting money into land-grant 
colleges in one form or another. My asking for a table is not a 
criticism of what the money is being spent for, but if we could get it 
consolidated, I think it would be a very much more efficient opera- 
tion than having it spread out over so many different agencies. 

Dr. Brownety. Yes. I think this information we have here is 
material that has been submitted by the land-grant colleges and is 

robably about as accurate as we can get. But as to what those other 
ederal grants are, I presume there are a variety of small grants that 
make up that picture. 


CONTINUING NEED FOR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Bussry. Doctor, is it your opinion that this appropriation 
should be continued indefinitely at this level, or what is your thinking 
on it? 

Dr. Browne.L. I should like to reserve judgment on that until I 
have more information than I have at the present time. This is one 
area which I feel less qualified to answer than some of the others. 
I just have not had a chance to make a thorough study that would let 
me express an opinion. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you now have, or have you had, people from the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations working in your Depart- 
ment to see what the situation is? 

Dr. Brownetx. I think it was about a week or 10 days ago that one 
of the men from that Commission came in to see me. He indicated 
they were starting in on their study of the whole grants-in-aid of 
education as one of the subjects of study. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you think about trying to bring about more 
of a consolidation and gradual reduction in Federal appropriations 
to these colleges, generally speaking? 

Dr. Brownett. Again, I will have to give a pretty general response 
to that by saying I recognize that one of the problems that is facing 
us in education is in the field of higher education, ee as it is in 
elementary and secondary education. Whether the land-grant col- 
leges are in a position to extend the services that are going to be re- 

uired of them from other sources rather than from Federal funds 
1 am not in a position to say; but it seems to me quite possible, when 
we look into this picture, we may come up with facts that would let 
us give a much better answer as to whether more of the responsibility 
should be placed on the States, or whether less responsibility should be 
laced on the States. And again I am very hopeful that out of these 
tate conferences part of the followup that will come from that sort 
of thing will come from the citizens taking a look at the educational 
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picture in their State and recognizing, if they want to increase their 
higher educational facilities for more people to go into the colleges and 
universities, they have a problem of financing there just the same as 
they have in connection with the elementary and secondary schools. 
They are not going to be able to give the answer to that in those con- 
ferences, but, if they start in, that will give them an opportunity to 
follow up with studies in that area to see what the picture is. And 
when we have those facts from the 48 States, more than we have at 
the present time, we will be in a much better position to carry on our 
additional studies. 

Mr. Bussey. Do I take it from that, that the Office of Education is 
making a study of this particular situation ¢ 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes; we shall be concerned with that during this 
next year and I hope we will come closer to some answers than we 
are at the present time. We have no specific project under way at the 
present time on the land-grant colleges, but that is part of what we 
hope will be under way in the Division of Higher Education this com- 
ing year. 

{r. Bussey. Could you give the committee any indication of when 

you contemplate getting started with that study ¢ 

Dr. Brownety. Right now I am searching for an assistant commis- 
sioner in the field of higher education. As soon as I can get that 
position filled, that is one of the jobs that will be placed on his desk. I 
have been unable to get that position filled as yet. 


CONTRIBUTION TO FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Bussey. On page 12 of the justifications under the heading 


“Justification of estimate” in the paragraph entitled “Significance” 
it says: 


Three essential purposes are served by Federal support of the colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, more widely known as the land-grant colleges 
and universities: (1) The agricultural and industrial productivity and strength 
of the Nation are increased, (2) educational opportunity is extended and thereby 
made more democratic, and (3) the national interest is served through (a) 
military training long carried on by the institutions, (b) extensive defense 
and defense-related research through contracts with the Federal Government, 
and (c¢) foreign service provided by the institutions through contracts with the 
Foreign Operations Administration and through the loaning of personnel to that 
agency. 

Now how much of the funds here are used to contribute to that 
item regarding foreign service, Doctor ? 

Dr. Brownetu. As far as I know, none. As I understand the con- 
tract that the Foreign Operations Administration has with the land- 
grant college, it would be that the funds from the Foreign Operations 
Administration would cover any cost that would be involved to the 
land-grant college. In other words, if the land-grant college were to 
send a couple of their agricultural experts to one of those under- 
developed countries to assist them in developing a program for im- 
proving agriculture, the Foreign Operations Administration would 
pay the cost and salaries of those individuals in such a program. 

Mr. Bussey. In that event, why is this sentence put in the justifi- 
cation of this appropriation ? 

45836—54—pt. 1——37 
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Dr. Brownett. It is merely to indicate that land-grant institutions 
as such, in building up the kind of staff they have to build up through 
their salaries, have developed a resource for this country in its total 
service that is important to the welfare of the country. “Even though 
it is not reflected in the amounts that are called for here, if it had not 
been for the support of the salaries of the various land-grant colleges 
so that they could build up that kind of staff, we would not be able to 
supply that kind of service. 


HISTORY OF 1954 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. Doctor, do you know the history of this appropria- 
tion request a year ago? 

Dr. Browne. Only very superficially. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketry. I am afraid not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does anybody ? 

Mr. McKonr, There was a series of changes. 

Mr. waned What was requested of the Bureau of the Budget a 

ear ago 

Mr. McKonr. Adjustments were made between the so-called —— 

Mr. Fogarty. What did the Truman budget ask for ? 

Mr. McKonr. As I recall, $2,501,500. 

Mr. Focarry. And then what was the amount in the original Eisen- 
hower budget ? 

Mr. McKong. I would have to check those figures. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you supply that? 

Mr. McKong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you put in the steps from the original request to 
the final appropriation ? 

Mr. McKone. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, Office — 
of Education 


Fiscal year 1954 estimates and appropriation: 


1. Office of Education estimate seiy $2, 501, 500 
2. Amount recommended by Bureau of the Budget __________-__ 2,501, 500 
3. Revised estimate of Bureau of the Budget_ 1, 250, 750 
4. Second revised estimate of Bureau of the Budget 2, 501, 500 

6. Amount recommended on basis of House floor action________ 2, 501, 500 
7. Senate committee allowance 2,501, 500 
8. Appropriated for fiscal year 1954 2, 501, 500 


Mr. Bussey. May I ask the gentleman if he knows what action the 
committee took last year ? 

Mr. Focarry. I think I do. 

Mr. Bussey. Well I thought maybe you might refresh my memory. 

Mr. Foearry. As I remember, the committee cut it out. 

Mr. Bussey. And it was later restored. - 

Mr. Fogarty. Inthe House. ; 

Mr. Bussey. I might say before we go on to “Payments to school 
districts” that the action of this committee in disallowing the $2.5 
million last year, as I recall it, and then offering a committee amend- 
ment on the floor to restore it, was due to the fact that the State legis- 
Jatures would not have time to act to make up this amount. 
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That is a question that not only was raised then, but is raised in 
every situation where the Congress has made a cut in appropriations 
involving grants. It brings up the question of when is the proper 
time to make such cuts. 

We have the same thing up this year in connection with vocational 
rehabilitation in regard to the language that was put into the appro- 
priation bill last year requiring the States to contribute 75 cents for 
each dollar that the Federal Government contributes. The argument 
is used that the State legislatures have not been sitting, so that they 
were not in a position to provide for that situation. 

Now if we wait until the next year when the State legislatures are 
sitting, they will all have adjourned by the time the appropriation 
bill gets through the Congress and is signed by the President. So, it 
brings up the question of what is the proper year to make such ad- 
justments. I think the answer is quite obvious from the situation as 
I explained it, that there is no appropriate year to consider or take 
such action; because one year they are not in session and the next year 
they have adjourned before the Congress has acted on the bill. 

So, if anyone comes up with an answer that would help us out on 
that, I am sure many of the subcommittees on appropriations would 
be very 
Mr. Foearry. I agree with what you said, but it was my under- 
standing that the Commission on Federal-State Relations was set up 
for that purpose—to report back to the President what they Sittoved, 
after a thorough study, was the Federal responsibility to the States 
and when those recommendations have been adopted, then the States 
would know what they could expect. 

Mr. Bussey. I sincerely hope they are able to do that. 

Dr. Brownett. The States have that same problem in connection 
with their relationship with local communities at times, too; but 
poe appropriating bodies meet more frequently than they do in the 

tates. 

Mr. Fogarty. The States go through that same problem with the 
local communities. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Is that Commission still functioning, on “Federal- 
State Relations?” 

Mr. Bussey. Oh, yes. It has been extended until next year. 

Mr. Focarry. How many extensions have they had? 

Mr. Bussey. I am sorry the chairman is not able to state exactly 
how many extensions they have had. It seems to me that originally 
they were to report by March 31 of this year. Does anyone know 
the date to which they have extended it? 

Dr. Griespy. March 1 of next year. 


PayMENts TO ScHoon Disrricrs 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


60, 396, 876 66, 500, 000 58, 500, 000 
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Obligations by activities 
Molohenance and operation of schools: 


$60, 396, 876 
66, 500, 000 
58, 500, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions , 360, $57, 434, 170 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Communication services 
Rents and utility 


Other contractual services... ..........- 
Supplies and materials... nk ane 10, 120 | 


Obligations incurred 128, 784 784 | 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade S-7. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $2, 2S $2, 392 


Personal! services: 
Permanent positions $515, 915 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


personal services 


Communication services 
Rents and utilities... 
Supplies and 109, 26 465, 361 


Obligations incurred : 1, 002, 976 1, 061, 700 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions. - 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 4 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions- 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


ll 
07 
04 
05 
07 
01 4 
02 Trave 172 | 244 267 
04 2,127 
05 | 30, 624 
0S } 510, 990 
t 
al 
GS-6.0 GS-6.0 
din $3, 485 $3, 484 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


SUMMARY—OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions ___ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel ___- 


Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
—_ in obligations of prior years 


iquidated obligations, end of 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


$31, 321, 528 
60, 396, 876 


$25, 227, 598 


$10, 500, 000 
58, 500, 000 


91, 718, 404 


534, 419 
25, 227, 598 


91, 727, 598 
3, 424, 116 
10, 500, 000 


65, 956, 387 


77, 803, 482 


60, 500, 000 


38, 434, 147 
27, 522, 240 


21, 803, 482 


10, 500, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The next item we have for consideration is “Payments 
to school districts.” 

Dr. BrowNetu. Public Laws 815 and 874 enacted by the 81st Con- 
gress and extended and amended by the 83d Congress (Public Law 
246 and Public Law 248) are designed to compensate local school 
districts for a threefold burden placed on them by Federal activities : 

1. Acquisition and improvement of property by the Federal Gov- 
ernment deprives local communities of tax revenue they would other- 
wise receive to construct and operate schools. In 1953, 2,200 local 
schoo] districts receiving financial assistance under Public Law 874 
reported 2,034 pieces of Federal property, covering 62,250,000 acres 
of land and locally estimated to be valued at $19,700 million which 
would, if not tax-exempt, produce over $300 million in revenue for 
current school expenses. 

2. Federal installations erected on Federal properties employ large 
numbers of civilians and servicemen whose children must be educated 
in local schools. Thus, the local districts must provide education 
for children for whom the customary local tax base has been reduced 


121 137 140 
$4, 554 $4, 510 $4, 457 
) Ungraded positions: Average salary.............._________ $2, 381 $2, 392 $2, 392 
$441, 034 $509, 345 $519, 399 
1, 491 1, 752 1, 793 
02 suvkcvshsdcdbiendeedeat 172 244 267 
04 Communication services 687 2, 008 2, 137 
, 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions........._........____| 58, 292, 045 63, 364, 110 57, 434, 170 
) 60,396,876 | 66,500,000} 500, 000 
69, 000, 000 
56, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
4 
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either by one-half, or in full if the child’s home as well as the parent’s 
place of employment is on Federal property. 

3. Sudden and substantial increases in school enrollments caused 
by Federal contract activities result in temporary financial distress 
to local school systems. 

The formulas specified in these two assistance programs attempt to 
provide compensation to local educational agencies in an amount 
approximately equal to the financial burden imposed on them by Fed- 
eral activities. “The formulas in both acts are specific and definite as 
to the extent of Federal impacts required for eligibility purposes and 
the amount of Federal assistance the district is entitled to receive 
once eligibility is determined. The formulas are based on the as- 
sumption that generally throughout the United States approximately 
one-half of the funds from local sources for current operating ex- 
penses of schools come from taxes on the places where the people live 
and the other one-half from taxes on places where people work. 
Thus, they provide an entitlement for a child whose parents both live 
and work on Federal property, equal to the total cost of current opera- 
tion of schools from local sources as determined for that community. 
For the child whose parents either lives or works on Federal property, 
but not both, the entitlement is one-half ef that local cost to the com- 
munity. The Commissioner has little or no discretion in these two 
sategories which make up section 8 of Public Law 874 and account for 
over three-fourths of the costs of the program. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 


Under section 2 of Public Law 874 a school district becomes eligible 
for assistance if the amount of land removed from the tax rolls since 
1939 equals 10 percent of the assessed value of all taxable property 
in the district, and the removal of the property has constituted a 
financial burden on the district. The amount of the Federal pay- 
ment in this category is related to what the property would have 
yielded for school purposes had it not been removed from the tax 
rolls by Federal acquisition. 

Section 4 of Public Law 874 covers sudden and substantial impacts 
on school districts from children whose parents are not connected 
with nontaxable Federal property. The basis for payments in this 
category is that the federally caused impact was so sudden and sub- 
stantial that the school district cannot meet the problem the first year 
or two, but since there is no nontaxable property involved the prob- 
lem will cease to exist as soon as the new homes and businesses needed 
for the incoming population are completed and placed on the tax 
rolls. Thus, Federal payments are limited in this category to a 3-year 
period with a reduced amount each year. 

Public Law 248 of the 88d Congress extends the provisions of 

ublic Law 874 for current expense payments to federally affected 
districts through the fiseal year 1956 on a modified formula basis. 
Some of the amendments are effective beginning the current school 
year while the major changes become effective beginning in the fall 
of 1955. Some of the amendments will result in increasing the en- 
titlements for some districts in the 1954 fiscal year, but other amend- 
ments will reduce the entitlements of most districts in 1955. Districts 
with the heaviest Federal impacts have a smaller proportionate 
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reduction under the amendments than those districts with the smallest 
Federal impacts. 

The most important change is the so-called absorption formula 
which requires each school district to absorb without payment a por- 
tion of its federally connected children equal to 3 percent of the non- 
Federal school population. Primarily because of this change overall 
requirements in 1955 are reduced about 16 percent from 1954. The 
“minimum rate” provision contained in Public Law 248 is designed to 
vesult in a more equitable allocation of funds to school districts in those 
States where most of the revenue for operation of schools is provided 
from State rather than local sources. This amendment which takes 
effect in 1954 will result in an increase of about $6,160,000 in entitle- 
ments in 1954. The other significant changes affecting entitlements 
of local districts in 1954 and 1955 are explained in detail in the justi- 
fication statements. 

It will be noted that the payments in all categories are based on the 
burdens placed on local communities; no compensation is provided 
to States for their additional expenditures because of Federal im- 
pacts. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


The formulas in Public Law 815 in general are based on the same 
concepts as those in Public Law 874. Public Law 815 was originally 
intended to assist federally affected school districts erect schools needed 
to house pupils brought into the districts during and following World 
War II, through June 1952. The expiration date was extended by 
the 83d Congress to June 30, 1954, to compensate districts for enroll- 
nent increases occurring as a result of the defense buildup following 
the Korean outbreak. In extending the act for two additional years 
the Congress changed the formula provisions to restrict substantially 
the amount of money which a school district could receive. It was 
felt that the new formula provisions more nearly measured the extent 
of the Federal impact than did the provisions written into the original 
act. 

The concept that a school district was entitled to receive a certain 
Federal payment was eliminated in the amended law. Instead the 
act set a maximum on the amount of payment which a district could 
receive. In the original act the entitlement was based on the cost 
of constructing complete school facilities.and in the amended ver- 
sion the maximum payment was based on the cost of constructing 
minimum school facilities. The original act provided that the en- 
titlement for children in the “B” category—those whose parents either 
lived or worked on Federal property but not both—would be 70 per- 
cent of the cost of complete school facilities while the amended act 
provided that the maximum payment for these children would be 50 
percent of the cost of providing minimum school facilities. 

Very substantial changes were made in the C category, those sudden 
and substantial impacts occurring where no Federal property is in- 
volved. In the original act all children who came into the area as a 
direct or indirect result of these types of Federal activities could be 
counted. Under the amended act a school district cannot receive any 
compensation for such children unless the President finds that there 
has been very substantial inmigration into the area resulting from a 
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new defense plant or installation, or the expansion or reactivation of 
an existing defense plant or installation, and that this inmigration 
has caused a critical, school problem. Even after this finding has 
been made only the children who are in the area as a direct result of 
Federal activities may be counted for eligibility and maximum 
payment. 

In the first group of applications received under the new program, 
612 districts reported an increase in school membership of 475,000 in 
the 2-year period. This represents more than a 30-percent increase 
in local school enrollments in these districts. About half of this in- 
crease, or 231,000 pupils, is accounted for by children whose parents 
are connected with a Federal activity. In these districts there is need 
for construction of additional school facilities to house 380,000 chil- 
dren, at a cost of approximately $441,500,000._ The formula author- 
ization contained in the laws would provide less than one-third of 
this cost from Federal funds if appropriated. The appropriation 
request will meet approximately two-thirds of the total estimated 
formula requirements when all applications are received. Applica- 
tions will be approved on an urgency of need priority basis as pro- 
vided in the law. 

The new law also provides for construction of schools on Federal 
bases. Applications on hand total $15.5 million, but in the final 
analysis it is believed that the $12 million budgeted will be sufficient to 
complete these projects. 

The anaeed act provides assistance directed at a problem which 
was not met by Public Law 815 as originally enacted because the con- 
ditions found to exist did not pass the eligiblity requirements in 
Public Law 815. This is the problem in those needy school districts 
providing school facilities and services for large numbers of poe 
residing on Federal property where there have been no enrollment 
increases during the period covered by the act. Mostly they are 
school districts located next to and serving children living on tax- 
exempt Indian lands. The amended law added title IV which 
specifically provides assistance to those school districts which were 
without the financial resources to provide the necessary school facili- 
ties. The provisions of this title are on a different basis than the 
formula provision of title ITT of the act. 

The appropriation request will meet the needs of on-base schools in 
full and will cover the $20 million authorization contained in Public 
Law 246 for title IV. 

Mr. Busrey. Doctor, the request is for $58,500,000, or a reduction 
of $13,350,000 from the $72,350,000 appropriated for 1954, includin 
the $5,850,000 included in the third supplemental. Does that chec 
with you? 

Dr. Browne Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA ON 1955 BUDGET 


Mr. Bussey. The changes in the basic legislation make a compari- 
son of this estimate with the 1954 requirements just a little complhi- 
cated and I think at this point in the record it would be well to put 
pages 52 through 59 of the justifications in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 
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PayMENts TO Scnoot Districts, Orrick or EDUCATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 
| | Increase (+) 
Item 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 


Total appropriation or estimate __- $72, 350,000 | $58, 500,000 | —$13, 850, 000 


Total obligations. bawkakous 72, 350, 000 58, 500,000 | —13, 850, 000 


Application of funds 


Page | Increase (+) 
Ne Activities 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 


62 | Maintenance and operation of schools $72, 350,000 | $58, 500,000 | —$13, 850, 000 
72, 350, 000 58, 500, 000 —13, 850, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Public Law 874 was enacted by the 8ist Congress and amended and extended 
by the 88d Congress to provide for payments to school districts which educate 
children whose parents live and/or work on Federal tax-exempt property. The 
laws also provide for special payments to districts experiencing sudden and sub- 
stantial enrollment increases due to Federal activity and for Federal operation 
of schools on Federal bases where no local agency can accept responsibility for 
education. The law was originally enacted for a 4-year period to end in fiscal 
year 1954, and the 88d Congress extended the program through the fiscal year 
1956 but made some amendments effective in the fiscal year 1954. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1955, the amendments to Public Law 874 made 
by the 88d Congress (Public Law 248) will take full force and effect. Three 
amendments which became effective in 1954 resulted in increasing entitlements 
in 1954, while the amendments which take effect in fiscal year 1955 will decrease 
entitlements during that year. 

The amendments enacted by the Congress which have the effect of increasing 
the entitlements of numerous districts in 1954 are these: 

1. Public Law 248 provides for the establishment of a minimum rate per child 
to be paid any eligible school district in determining the local contribution rate 
for sections 3 (a) and 3 (b) entitlements. 

2. Public Law 248 redefines Federal property to include properties owned by the 
Federal Government but leased to private enterprise for operation even though 
subject to a local possessory interest tax on the leasehold interest. 

3. Public Law 248 changes the basis for deducting other Federal payments from 
Fublic Law 874 entitlements by declaring certain such payments to be non- 
deductible. 

Other Public Law 248 amendments effective in 1955 substantially change the 
provisions of the formulas that have been in effect and make it difficult to predict 
accurately the effect they will have on the amount of entitlements in the fiscal 
year 1955. The studies that have been made on these changes of necessity are 
based on past experience with the laws. 

One amendment which tends to ease the problem of estimate is that which pro- 
vides for the use of the previous year’s attendance data for section 3 entitlements, 
thereby making it unnecessary to project attendance from 1954 into 1955 for this 
section, which accounts for over three-fourths of the total entitlement. 

The following paragraphs explain the basis on which the estimate for each see- 
tion of the law was made and indicate the changes in law which affect these 
estimates in 1955. 


Section 2 


This section provides for payments to districts which have had properties in 
excess of 10 percent of their total assessed valuation removed from the tax rolls 
by Federal acquisition since 1939. Districts must be able to show financial need 
to receive payments each year. The requirements of this section are estimated 
at $300,000 in 1955 as compared with $250,000 estimated for 1954. 
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Section 3—Children of parents who live or work on Federal property, or both 

Average daily attendance, sections 8 (a) and 3 (b).—The attendance data 
which is used for computation of entitlement under sections 3 (a) and 3 (b) in 
1954 also becomes the basis for computation of the 1955 entitlement under the 
new formula. Therefore, the estimate of sections 3 (a) and 3 (b) attendance is 
the same as that estimated for 1954 which in turn is based on the percentage in- 
crease reported by eligible districts for 1954 over 1953. For section 3 (a) this 
amounts to 88,810 pupils in average daily attendance whose parents both live 
and work on Federal property. This amounts to a 7 percent increase over 1953. 
For section 8 (b), children whose parents either live or work on Federal property 
or both, an estimate of 742,460 pupils in average daily attendance is derived from 
the 1954 estimate which in turn is based on a reported increase of 8 percent over 
1953 with an additional allowance of 27,500 for new applicants in 1954. The new 
absorption feature effective in the law of 1955 which reduces the children to be 
counted as explained below. 

Local contribution rates.—Computation of the rate to be paid per child for sec- 
tion 3 is still based on the amount paid from local revenue sources in the second 
preceding fiscal year, except that two changes are introduced in Public Law 248. 
The first change is that of using “generally comparable” rather than “most nearly 
comparable” school districts as the basis for selection of districts to be used in 
determining the rate of payment for the applicant district. This change is not 
expected to influence costs. The second change is that which provides a mini- 
mum rate to be paid in any particular district at not less than one-half the State 
average per pupil cost from all revenue sources. This change will affect rates 
in 1954 and 1955 and is reflected in the revised estimated rates for both years. 

The local contribution rates are expected to increase 5 percent in fiscal year 
1955 over 1954 in line with national trends which are reported by the National 
Education Association for fiscal year 1953. This amounts to an estimated rate 
of $155.88 for section 83 (a) in 1955 as compared with $148.41 in 1954 and $70.44 
for section 3 (b) in 1955 as compared with $67.09 in 1954. 

Total gross entitlement, sections 8 (a) and 3 (b).—The entitlement thus com- 
puted for sections 3 (a) and 3 (b) amounts to $66,138,144 which must then be 
adjusted for various changes in formula which occur under Public Law 248 and 
for section 8 (g) deductions. Each of these is explained in turn below. 

Absorption.—Public Law 248 requires all school districts to absorb a uniform 
percentage of Federally connected children as related to the number of non- 
federally connected children in the district. The formula works on the principle 
that absorption should be in proportion to the degree of Federal impact so that 
districts with the largest numbers of federally connected children must take a 
lesser deduction from their entitlement. The computation of absorption is 
based on taking 3 percent of the non-Federal ADA from the sum of the section 
8 (a) ADA plus one-haif the section 3 (b) ADA. 

It is estimated that this formula will cause an average reduction of 25 percent 
in the entitlements that districts would otherwise receive under the formula 
previously in effect. For 1955, this amounts to a deduction of approximately 
$16.5 million from an estimated entitlement of $66.1 million for sections 3 (a) 
and 3 (b) as described above. 

Section 3 (yg) deductions.—Public Law 248 modifies the basis for deductions 
from entitlements by making certain Federal payments nondeductible under the 
law when not related to the Federal impact supporting a claim for entitlement. 
Aside from this change section 3 (g) deductions are expected to total $4,100,000 
as compared with $4,500,000 for 1954 on a comparable basis. These deductible 
payments will be less in 1955 because of the effect of continued transfer of PHA 
housing units from Federal to private ownership in 1954 and 1955. 

The changes contained in Public Law 248 will further reduce the amount 
deducted in 1954 and 1955 by specifying that Federal payments from United 
States forestry reserve funds, Taylor Grazing Act funds, United States mineral 
lease royalty funds, Migratory Bird Conservation Act funds, or similar funds, 
shall be deducted only as they relate to children claimed for such properties 
under Public Law 874. Other districts which have not received a net entitle- 
ment because of excess of deductible items over entitlement will acquire a net 
entitlement in 1954 and 1955. The combined effect of these changes is to add 
$510,000 to 1954 and 1955 costs. 

Claiming of children of servicemen who are overseas.—Children who live on 
Federal property and who have parent servicemen stationed for duty anywhere 
in the United States have been counted for purposes of section 3 under the 
provisions of section 3 (a). When a serviceman is transferred overseas and his 
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child continues to reside on Federal property, then the child has been counted 
under section 3 (b) of Public Law 874. Public Law 248 erases this distinction 
as to the duty station of the serviceman and will affect an estimated 5,000 
pia Ng at an additional cost of about $390,000 (at one-half of the 3 (a) rate) 
in 1955. 

Counting on children whose parents cross State lines to work on:Federat 
property.—Public Law 11, 83d Congress (the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act) provided that school districts educating children of parents who cross State 
lines to work on Federal property, within reasonable commuting distance, for the 
Department of Defense (except in the District of Columbia) may be counted 
for entitlement purposes under Public Law 874. Public Law 248 provides that 
all children in this category in the United States may be counted for purposes of 
entitlement regardless of the agency paying their parent’s salary or whether the 
parents work in the District of Columbia. In 1954 added entitlements are 
expected to amount to approximately $300,000 under Public Law 11. In 1955 an 
amount of $1,500,000 will be added to the entitlements of local districts educating 
children whose parents cross State lines to work on Federal property. 

Children of parents employed on outleased Federal property.—Another change 
in Public Law 874 which will serve to increase entitlements in 1955 is that change 
which defines Federal property to include properties owned by the Federal 
Government but leased to private contractors when the leasehold interest is 
subject to a local possessory interest tax. This change is estimated to add $800,- 
000 in entitlements in fiscal year 1955. 

Coverage of Indian children under Public Law 874.—Public Law 248 provides 
that the governor of a State may elect to claim coverage for Indian children in 
the State under the provisions of Public Law 874 in preference to payments 
made for educational purposes under the Johnson-O’Malley program admin- 
istered by the Department of the Interior. Any such elections for fiscal year 
1955 must be made to the Commissioner of Education by January 1, 1954. The 
State of Florida has indicated its intention to elect such coverage in 1955 and 
will add about $5,000 to the cost of the program. 

Alaska.—The Territory of Alaska, effective in fiscal year 1954, has assumed 
responsibility for the education of children residing on Federal property who 
were formerly educated in schools operated under section 6 of Public Law 874. 
This change is consistent with the policy of the Office of Education and the 
intention of Congress enacting Public Law 874 in encouraging local authorities 
to assume this responsibility. The estimates outlined above for section 3 do not 
provide for these Alaska projects since the data for 1954 and 1955 are based on 
1953 data which included Alaska under section 6. It is necessary to add $1,080,- 
000 to the 1955 estimate for section 3 to account for this change. 


Section 4—Districts experiencing sudden and substantial increases due to 
Federal activity 


The amendments to section 4 of Public Law 874 which take effect in fiscal year 
1955 will permit school districts to make claim under section 4 for current year 
enrollment increases in children who will be claimed the following year under 
section 3, as well as for those children whose entrance into the school district 
in the current year is determined to result directly from Federal activities, but 
whose parents neither live nor work on Federal property. Eligibility require- 
ments under this section are changed to require an overall 5-percent increase in 
current year enrollment due to Federal activity as against an average increase 
of 10 percent over the preceding 3 years as previously required. In addition, to 
be entitled under this section a district must also be able to prove financial need 
and to show that it is making a reasonable tax effort to meet the need. En- 
titlement is based on an actual deficit in the school district’s budget limited 
to the amount available per pupil and the total per-pupil cost for federally 
connected children. 

There is no firm basis for estimating requirements under this section since the 
amendments radically change the basis of eligibility and the extent of increased 
Federal activity in 1955 in various areas of the country is not known at this 
time. It is known that school districts will not receive anywhere from $12 and 
$15 million they would previously receive under section 3 for current year 
increases and for section 3 (e) payments under Public Law 874 (aside from 
the loss through absorption). In 1954 it is estimated that $2.5 million will 
be paid out under section 4 (a). An estimate of $8 million is submitted for - 
1955 on the assumption that needy districts will require the 1954 amount 
plus an additional $5.5 million to compensate for reduction in section 3 entitle- 
ments. 
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Section 6—Schools operated under Federal jurisdiction on Federal bases 


The estimate of $3,143,800 for section 6 requirements for onbase schools in 1955 
is a straight projection of the estimated cost of these projects in 1954. A 10 
percent increase is budgeted based on an assumed 5 percent increase in enroll- 
ments and a 5 percent increase in costs per child. This estimate takes no account 
of additional section 6 projects to result from the nonsegregation policy affecting 
schools operated by local agencies on Federal bases. The additional cost of 
such projects when effective will amount to a net increase of $2,740,000 per year. 


Summary 


The total requirements of Public Law 874 for 1955 as estimated above amount 
to $61,232,408. The budget request is for $58,500,000 on the assumption that 
requirements may fall short of estimated amounts, particularly that the absorp- 
tion formula may result in more reduction of entitlement than anticipated. If 
this assumption is not validated, then a proration of entitlements at about 
95 percent will be required unless a supplemental budget is approved for 1955. 

The school districts receiving these payments have experienced (in addition 
to the general postwar birth rate impact on school enrollments) a twofold impact 
due to Federal activities. They have had enrollment increases resulting from de- 
fense and other Federal activities which in many communities has brought about 
heavy in-migration, and the local communities have suffered a tax loss due 
to the tax-exempt status of Federal property on which parents of school children 
live or are employed. In 1953, 18 percent of the children in the 1,220 districts 
aided were federally connected. The Federal Government through Public Law 
874 contributes 6 percent of the operating school budgets of these districts, on 
the average: some heavily impacted districts receive most of their funds from 
Public Law 874. In 1955, the formula payments will be reduced and the ability 
of many school districts to take up the slack caused by reduction in Federal pay- 
ment will be strained. Since school budgets are formed a year in advance, it is 
essential that the districts know in advance whether entitlements will be funded 
in full. 


TABLE 1.— Estimated entit'ements under Public Law 874, fiscal years 1953 and 1954 


Actual, 1953 ! Estimate, 1954 

Sec. 3 (a): 

ADA doa 83, 000. 00 88, 810. 00 
Rat 132. 51 148. 41 
742, 460. 00 
67.09 
49, 811, 641. 00 

54, 000. 

75. 
4, 050, 000. 00 

100, 000. 


—4, 500, 

1, 400, 

, 369, 670. 00 64, 041, 

Sec. 4 (a). dings on ep 2, 260, 000. 00 2, 500, 
57, 841, 670. 00 71, 054, 


Increase due to Public Law 248 amendments: 
Nondeductible Federal payments (sec. 3g) 


Redefinition of Federal property to include leased properties_....|..............-..-- 790, 
Appropriation (including 34 supplemental for 72, 350, 


= 


38/52 5522) 
2222/2322 


1 Not final. 
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TasL_e 2.—Hstimated entitlements Public Law 874 (as amended), for fiscal 
year 1955 
Estimated 1955 


66, 138, 144 
Less absorption —16, 534, 536 
Less see. 3 —4, 100, 000 


Net entitlement 45, 503, GOS 
Increases due to Public Law 248 amendments: 

Nondeductible Federal 510, 000 
Redefinition of Federal property to include leased properties__ 800, 000 
Counting of servicemen overseas________-_____-----___-__-. 390, 000 
Counting of Federal employees who work across State lines___ 1, 500, OVO 
Inclusion of Indian children under sec. 3 5, 000 
Alaska 1, O80”, 000 


Revised sec. 3 49, 788, 608 
See. 4 8, 000, 000 
Secs. 6 and 8 *3, 143, 800 


Total estimated entitlement 461, 232, 408 
Appropriation request 58, 500, 000 
1The transfer of additional schools in 1955 to sec. 6 operation as a result of the non- 
segregation policy affecting locally operated schools on Federal bases may add up to 
$2,740,000 to the costs of the program for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be possible, Doctor, for the tables and narra- 
tive to be adjusted to take into consideration the $5,850,000 appropri- 
ated in the third supplemental ? 

Dr. Brownett. Surely. 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS REQUIRED FOR 1955 


Mr. Bussey. How much of the reduction in the request is due to 
changes in the law and how much is due to reductions in Federal 
activities 

Dr. Browne.u. I think I will have to ask some of the men who are 
working with it to give me a little better idea. 

Mr. Busey. I have not explained to you as I have to other heads 
of bureaus or agencies appearing before this subcommittee that we 
never ask questions to try to embarrass anybody ; we are only seeking 
information and any question asked by any member of the committee 
may be responded to by anyone who has the information. 

Dr. BrowNe.t. I am sure some of my colleagues here can help out 
on this. I would like to say I recognize full well the complication of 
this law in its administration and I want to say that one of the studies 
I have asked to have made in our Department is to see if we cannot 
come up before next year with some proposals for meeting the prob- 
lem that is here but ina more simple way. I think sometimes we have 
to go through a complicated procedure when you start out a process 
and when you see how it works you can see ways of simplifying it. 
And that is what I hope to do. 


|_| 
| 
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Mr. Bussey. I just want to say your last remarks are very acceptable 
to the ears of the chairman. I like to hear things like that. 

Dr. Brownett. I like to try to be a part of something I can under- 
stand and, frankly, I get confused in this so frequently that I hope 
there is some simpler way to do it. 

In answer to your particular question, I am going to ask Mr. Grigsby 
if he will answer what proportion of this reduction is due to changes 
in the law and what proportion he thinks is based on changes in the 
general situation. 

Mr. Gricspy. I should say that practically all of the reduction is 
due to changes in the law. The reflection of changes in the defense 
picture or Federal activity picture is a little difficult to ascertain. 

There have been a number of public housing units transferred to 
private ownership by the Public Housing Authority during the cur- 
rent year. Those will go onto the local tax rolls, presumably, and 
to that extent the children of parents resident in those units will no 
longer be countable under the act. But the chief element in the re- 
duction here is the absorption factor that was written into Public 
Law 248 amending Public Law 874 in the last session of Congress. 

As indicated in the table on page 59, our estimate of the effect of 
that absorption factor is to reduce the requirements by $16,534,536, 
which is approximately a reduction of 25 percent in the payments 
under section 3, and section 3 accounts for a very large proportion of 
the cost of Public Law 874. 

Mr. Bussey. When the budget was submitted in January, you esti- 
mated you would need a supplemental of $6 million for 1954. By the 
middle of February when the request was submitted, it was reduced 
to $5,850,000. Would there also be factors in this estimate for 1955 
that have changed since January, so that it could be reduced but you 
could still pay 100 percent of the entitlements ? 

Dr. Brownett. I am going to ask Mr. Grigsby again if he will 
answer that question. 

Mr. Gricssy. We are not conscious of any factor that would operate 
in that direction. The $58.5 million, as I indicated, on page 59, table 
2, is somewhat less than the total estimated entitlement shown just 
above; namely, $61,232,408. 

The difference there, I may say, may be attributed to a possible 
error of estimate one way or the other. We think and thought that 
the $61 million would more certainly assure that we could pay 100 
percent of entitlements than the $58.5 million. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Budge. 


ANTICIPATED CHANGE IN FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Buper. What is your expectation relative to a reduction or in- 
crease in Federal impact? 

Dr. Brownety. You mean, Mr. Budge, in reference to whether there 
will be more housing units, more defense contracts, and more Federal 
installations? Is that what you had in mind? ; 

Mr. Buner. Yes. Of course, we know that during the last few 
years there has been quite an increase in the Federal impact. I am 
wondering what you are expecting in that connection in the future, 
particularly as regards new projects. 
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Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Grigsby, can you give an answer on that? 

Mr. Griessy. Well, a general estimate of the situation would seem 
to imply or to indicate that there may be some reduction in Federal 
activity as defense expenditure is reduced. How rapidly or how soon 
that will be reflected in the number of children countable under this 
act for payment purposes is hard to say. 

Of course, in the next year, fiscal year 1955, under the changes in 
the act, we pay on the previous year’s average daily attendance figure. 
In other words, the ADA countable under section 3 (a) and 3 (0) for 
next year is the average daily attendance of this year. That figure 
is stabilized as between this year and next. 

Mr. Buoper. Is it yet too early to have the applications reflect the 
ending of the Korean war and the consequent reduction in Federal 
activity ? 

Mr. Griaspy. Well, there has been a little reflection of it in the cur- 
rent year’s applications, I should say. 

Mr. Buper. That is, in the new applications? 

Mr. Griespy. In the applications for the current fiscal year, 1954. 

Dr. Browne. There is one thing which has interested me, which 
I have found as I have become acquainted with the program, which 
I had not recognized. That is that as the defense picture changes 
you get an installation moved from one place to another, and you 
get a Federal impact in a new location. You get it released in one 
place, but you get it in another. 

What called it to my attention was a visit I made to Lincoln, Nebr. 
They had there during the war a large installation, but it was deac- 
tivated. Now they are setting up a new, big jet base in that area. 
I guess it isa jet base. Atany rate, they are moving in a lot of people. 
That means suddenly in that community they have all these people to 
take care of. 

Because of the change in the nature of our military picture ap- 
parently that is a more appropriate place for the Defense Department 
to locate a new activity. I suppose as the defense picture changes 
we are always likely to run into that kind of a shift. 

Even though there may be a decrease you will find in another par- 
ticular location that they develop a new Federal unit. 

Mr. Buper. That is what I am trying to get at, Doctor. It would 
seem to me that with the reduction in the number of Federal personnel 
in the military and with the reduction in Federal contracting and 
Federal expenditures for the military there should be a resultant 
decrease in the applications from federally impacted areas. 

Dr. Brownetu. The figure you have here for 1955, you see, is $58.5 
million as compared with $72,350,000 in 1954. 

Mr. Bunce. Yes, but I understood Mr. Grigsby to say a few minutes 
ago that that resulted almost wholly because of amendments to Public 
Law 874 in the last session of Congress. 

Dr. Browne. I think you are correct in that. I think the amend- 
ments are of such a nature—and I would like to be corrected if I am 
wrong in that by Mr. Se ee they reflect some of these decreases 
in the defense picture. In other words, the type of people who were 
included in that is the type of people who, as defense impacts de- . 
creased, would show up in terms of the amended legislation. 

Is that right, Mr. Grigsby? Maybe I did not make it too clear. In 
other words, is it not true that the amendments strack primarily at the 
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reduction in the payments to the districts where there were Federal 
contracts, but where the people lived in their private housing rather 
than in the situations where you had people living on Federal 
property 

Mr. Gricspy. It is true that the changes in the law will reduce the 
number of children countable and the payments under section 3 (b) of 
the act, which is the count of the children whose parents may live on 
or work on Federal property, but not both. Under the provisions of 
the dtnendment you count those children as one-half of a child. 

You count the 3 (a) children—that is, those whose parents both 
live on and work on Federal property—as one child. 

You take the sum of the 83 (a) and 3 (b) children so counted and 
subtract it from the total ADA of the district. That gives vou the 
number of non-Federal children. You take 3 percent of the non- 
Federal children and subtract from the number of the 3 (a) and 3 (b) 
children so counted to get the number of children on whom payment 
is due. That is the ebsorption requirement. 

The effect of that is really to require an absorption of 6 percent on 
the 3 (b) children and 3 percent on the 3 (a) children in the computa- 
tion of this formula. 

In that sense the statement Dr. Brownell has made is correct. I 
think it is primarily, Dr. Brownell, the change in the computational 
mechanism, the mechanics of the computation, rather than a direct 
change in the number of these 3 (b) children. It is awfully difficult 
to appraise from where we sit what the effects of changes in defense 
exnenditure levels may be. 

For example, if you bring the troops home from Korea and they 
are stationed here and are not discharged, and if the level of forces is 
not reduced, we may have more children of parents living on Federal 
property in this country and countable under this act than we had 
before while they were in Korea, 

I understand Mr. Hannah of the Defense Department was over 
testifying the other day and indicated that they are proposing to send 
over a request for—I believe it is $350 million—for additional con- 
struction of housing on Federal installations for the families of officers 
and enlisted men. If and as constructed those will represent, I sup- 
pose, as regards the number of 3 (a) children, a very considerable 
increase in the number of such children living on Federal property, 
with the parent employed on such property. Whether there will 
be reflected in the actual applications when received in the next fiscal 
vear some further reduction in the number of such children I say 
it is difficult to anticipate. It probably will not be reflected until the 
following year, because next year the number of children countable 
under section 3, 3 (a). and 3 (b) will be the number of children 
in average daily attendance during the current year. 

The new increase in 3 (a) and 3 (b) children is countable next vear 
under section 4 (a). There the payment is made on a needs basis to 
the district. 

Mr. Buper. Then in arriving at your estimate a few minutes ago of 
$61 million to pay a 100 percent entitlement you have not attempted 
to estimate whether there will be a reduction or an increase in the 
Federal impact? 

Mr. Gricssy. That is right, sir. I should say that the most tenable 
explanation of the difference between the $58.5 million allowed by the 
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Bureau of the Budget and the estimate of $61 million is a judgment 
that there will be some reflection of the sort you indicate in next 
year’s entitlements. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGEY FOR 1955 


Mr. Buper. I assume, then, that your supplemental request would 
be not for the $6 million indicated in the footnote but for an addi- 
tional $2.5 million; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grigssy. There is no indication, sir, that we expect to make a 
supplemental request in fiscal year 1955. There was a supplemental 
request and a supplemental item provided for the current year 1954. 

Mr. Buper. Yes. 

Mr. Griespy. But no supplemental is in prospect or proposed at 
this time certainly for 1955. 

Dr. Browne... It is our firm belief that as nearly as we can estimate 
at this time we can come through on the $58.5 million, but we recog- 
nize that this defense picture is a volatile one and that none of us 
can predict from here what changes might take place during the 
year.. This is our best estimate at the present time, that the $58.5 
million will take care of the needs under this appropriation. 

Mr. Buper. Of course, Doctor, in arriving at this $58.5 million you 
are counting the children as of last year, so there should not be much 
change in that. 

Dr. Brownetu. There should not be very much change. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In connection with what Dr. Brownell said about 
the establishment of an additional jet base or something of that sort, 
concurrent with that the Defense Department has, on May 6, sub- 
mitted a request for the acquisition of three-quarters of a million acres 
of land in southern New Mexico and just across the line in Texas. 
Although a large portion of it is public domain, it means the with- 
drawal of cattle and all taxable interests from that area if it is granted. 

Mr. Buper. What is the percentage of Federal ownership of the 
gentleman’s State at the present time? 

Mr. Fernanpez. At the present time it is about 40 percent. 

Mr. Bupver. In my State it is about 60 percent and is increasing 
every day. 


ABSORPTION FORMULA 


Mr. Focarry. Doctor, Public Law 874 was amended by the Congress 
a year ago? 

Dr. Browne. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Foearry. You were not here at the time the law was amended 
and extended, so the next question I would like to ask I should ask of 
someone who was here, I presume. 

What change was recommended by the Department with regard to 
the absorption formula under the original Public Law 874? 

Dr. Brownety. Mr. Grigsby, can you answer that? 

Mr. Focarry. My question was: What did the Department of 
Education recommend to the Congress? 

Mr. Griessy. The provision adopted is the same as the recommenda- 
tion. The recommendation to the committee of Congress was in an 
administration bill, which included this absorption feature in it. 
45836—54—pt. 
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Mr. Focarry. The absorption feature in the law at the present time 
is exactly the same as was recommended in this bill that was presented 
as an administration bill; is that correct? 

Mr. Griessy. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does that feature meet with the approval of the 
school administrators in these federally impacted areas? 

Dr. Brownetu. I think I will ask that to be answered by Mr. 
Grigsby, with the observation that when you ask whether it meets 
with their approval there are two things you always have to keep in 
mind. One is that most people would like to get more money than 
they get when they have bills to meet, which is one of the problems of 
the local school administrator, which we recognize. The other is that 
there are always individual differences of opinion. 

You will find some who will feel more strongly about it than others 
because of local conditions. So when we are asked, “Do the school 
administrators feel this way?” we have to balance off the fact that 
some may be quite satisfied and some may be quite dissatisfied. 

I think Mr. Grigsby is in closer touch with it than I am, and he can 
give his general reaction. 

Mr. Bussey. Before he answers, would the gentleman yield briefly ? 

T think along that line, Doctor, it is in keeping with the letters that 
not only I receive but that all Members of Congress receive. Every- 
one is for balancing the budget, for a tax reduction and for cutting 
appropriations, but this particular appropriation they are interested 
in should not be touched at all, or should not be cut but should be 
increased, 

Dr. Brownetu. T have seen some of those. 

Mr. Bussey. That is particularly true in this committee. 

Dr. Brownett. I guess all of have seen letters of that sort. 

Mr. Bussey. Pardon me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Griessy. It is a difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Fogarty. I will put it to you in this way: They had a meeting 
in Atlantic City quite recently, and I received a statement which was 
adopted by those in attendance, stating they were very much dis- 
satisfied with Public Law 874 as amended last year in regard to the 
absorption clause. I take it, because I received that letter and it was a 
resolution adopted by this group of school superintendents of these 
federally impacted areas, that although maybe a few are satisfied, 
Doctor, the vast majority are not satisfied with it and they do not 
think it to be fair. That was their suggestion to me. That is the 
reason I asked you the question. 

Mr. Griassy. As I say, there are some 2,600 applicant districts. 
How many of them may have been represented at this Atlantic City 
meeting I do not recall. 

The office did receive a copy of the same resolution to which you 
refer. Certainly there was a reflection on the part of those in attend- 
ance at that Atlantic City meeting in the resolution of dissatisfaction 
with the absorption formula requirement. 

If I may say so, I recall that when this bill was before the Congress 
at the last session it passed the House with a 2 percent absorption 
requirement in it. In the Senate it passed with a 3 percent absorption 

in it. In conference the 3 percent was accepted. 
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Some of these school superintendents testified at the hearings on 
the House side and expressed their concern and their opposition to 
the 3 percent absorption requirement. 

It will affect schools variously. The school with the largest pro- 
portion of federally connected children is less affected than the school 
with a smaller proportion of federally affected children. It falls, 
as I pointed out, most heavily with respect to the school district which 
chiefly has the 3 (b) type of children, whose parents live on or work 
on Federal property, but not both. 

It will result overall in about a 25 percent reduction in the payments 
under section 3. We estimate that approximately 10 percent of the 
districts who were eligible under the old law will be ineligible under 
the new for any payment. 

Dr. Browne tu. I might say, Mr. Fogarty, in answer to your ques- 
tion, that some of these superintendents who are in the federally af- 
fected areas have indicated their desire and their willingness to assist 
us in studying this whole law situation, looking to its simplification 
and to the long-range problems. We hope to utilize their experience 
in this study, and as I have already indicated we are trying to see 
if we cannot get this situation simplified. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know that a group of them met with you. Some 
of them told me that they have a very high regard for you as an 
educator. The expression they used was that you are an educator 
first; and they think you are going to do a lot for education in this 
country. 

Dr. Browne tt. It is very nice of you to say that. I hope you are 
not too far wrong. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 874 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Grigsby, for how long was Public Law 874 ex- 
tended? When does it expire? 


Mr. Gricssy. Public Law 874 as amended by 248 would expire 
June 30, 1956. 


Mr. Focarty. 1956. That is, it has 2 more years to run. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 874 


Do you intend to offer any amendments to this law this year, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Browneti. No. We anticipate that as a result of our study 
we would be in a position to make any recommendations on this in 
connection with another session of Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. What would happen if you were asked to testify on 
reducing the gh he clause from 3 percent downward ? 


Dr. Browne. We would pull all the evidence we could get. to- 
gether and get the very best answer we could. 

Mr. Foearry. You do not know offhand what it would be? 

Dr. Brownetx. I do not. 

Mr. Foaarry. I see. I understand bills have been introduced in 
this Congress to amend this law. 

Mr. Griaspy. There is such a proposal before the House Committee ~ 
on Education and Labor, introduced by Congressman Bailey, I be- 


lieve, to reduce from 3 to 2 percent the absorption requirement of the 
act. 
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Mr. Foearry. I received a letter from one of my school superintend- 
ents in one of these federally impacted areas that says the requirement 
is that no more 3 (b) pupils can be paid for next year than will be paid 
for during this year, unless the number exceeds 5 percent of the total 
membership : 

Now, a preliminary study of vhe requirement to qualify under the new 4 (a) 
leads us to believe that very few pupils will qualify. Five percent of total mem- 
bership is a large number. 

What is the answer to that ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Grigsby, can you come up with an answer on 
that ? 

Mr. Griasry. One of the changes made in the act, as I recall, was to 
eliminate the former section 3 (e) which was a provision by which 
you could pay a so-called lag payment. You could pay in the current 
year for the State aid that would have been received on account of the 
new 3 (a) or 3 (b) pupils, except that the State based its payment on 
the previous year’s average daily attendance. That was eliminated 
in the provision of the amended act in counting the attendance of the 
previous year, rather than the current year. 

The provision was made for the new increase in 3 (a) or 3 (b) 
children to be counted under section 4 (a). In section 4 (a) they have 
to have a 5 percent increase in the number of these federally connected 
children countable under section 3 (a) or 3 (b), or the number of chil- 
dren who have come into the community by reason of Federal activ- 
ity carried on directly or through a contractor. They may be em- 
ployed in a defense plant having a Federal contract, shall we say. 
The two can be added together to meet that 5 percent increase re- 
quirement. 

The chief element of reduction, or the tightening up of that section 
4, was largely in eliminating the count of children who had come into 
the community, of parents who had come into the community as serv- 
ice workers ; the service personnel associated with an increase in popu- 
lation due to a defense activity in a defense plant or other Federal ac- 
tivity carried on through a contractor ina plant. 

The two of them combined will act to eliminate the former pay- 
ment under section 3 (e) and in all probability to reduce the payment 
under section 4 in next year’s administration of the law. 

Mr. Focarry. They claim that some of these school districts are 
going to be penalized by that change. 

Mr. Griessy. I suspect that is true. 

Mr. Focarry. Which if it is true is not fair, if this is a Federal 
responsibility. 

Dr. Browne. I think that is the crux of this whole problem: 
Where does the Federal responsibility begin and where does it end 
and how do we reflect it in the law? That is part of the problem. It 
is the reason why we are trying to get into this study. 

As it is spelled out in the present law, one of the reasons it is very 
complex is that they have tried to do it pretty much in detail. 

Mr. Fogarty. He also tells me that the revised law apparently pen- 
alizes heavily a number of school systems such as the one in Midwest 
City, Okla., as an example, because of the change of requirements. 
Do you know anything of this problem in Midwest City, Okla? 
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Mr. Gricssy. Yes. We have been apprised by the superintendent 
of Midwest City, Okla., that he stands to get around a $300,000 smaller 
payment next year on account of these changes in the act, than he 
was entitled to receive this year. 

Mr. Foearry. If it is still a Federal responsibility, is that a fair 
change in the law, to require this particular school district or any 
other school district like it to put up an additional $300,000 because 
of some Federal activity there? 

Dr. Browne t. I think we have to answer that question, Mr. Fo- 
garty, along this line: The changes in the law were to spell out what 
was Federal responsibility. Again, if in the operation of that law 
it appears that the definition of a Federal responsibility has been 
incorrectly defined, then I think that is one of the things that would 
call for a change or for our recommendation for a further modification 
of the law. 

This is the first time you are having a chance to face up to it. While 
it was passed by the Congress, a good many of those people were so 
busy with their budgets for this past vear [ do not think they came 
around to figuring out how it would affect them this next year until 
very recently. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Fogarry. Certainly. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate the concern of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island as to these various sections being penalized under the new 
law, and I admire him for it. 

I just wanted to get in the record at this time that all the large 
cities of the United States, including my own hometown of Chicago, 
have been penalized under Public Laws 815 and 874, because we have 
not been able to participate at all. So I do not think that some of 
these people have as much complaint as some of the larger cities that 
have been impacted. 

I am not going to put it in the record here, but I have explained the 
situation in my own congressional district many times. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s yielding for that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Some of these school superintendents, Doctor, feel 
that some of these amendments may have gone a little further than 
was intended by the Department of Education, and that it offset the 
Federal responsibility, so far as taxes are concerned, over on to the 
local communities. In some of these instances I agree with these 
school superintendents, and I think the law should be again amended. 

It seems to me, after talking with several of them from all parts 
of the country, that they believe the only fair way to administer this 
law or to amend it is to go back to the original Public Law 874. They 
apparently were satisfied with the law as it was originally drawn, for 
it seemed to work out on a fairer basis than the amended law has 
worked out. That is what they tell me. 

After listening to them quite a few times they sold me on it. I kind 
of agree with them. 

Dr. Brownetn. When a group of them came over to see us not so 
long ago I expressed myself as recognizing the difficulties that all of 
them face when it comes to meeting the payroll. I said that we would 
be very anxious to work with them to dean a long-range program 
so far as Federal responsibility is concerned. 
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I also raised with them the question of what they had done within 
their own States to try to get the State assistance with their problems, 
since the time that this law was passed and they saw that they were 
going to have more difficult times than they had had. Most of them 
1ave done very little in trying to get this handled, so far as the State 
is concerned. 

I said that it seemed to me that we were in a very poor position to 
come to Congress and ask it to modify this law unless we could have 
the necessary careful study made of the whole situation, not only for 
just how it affected this community and that community right now, 

ut also to know whether we could show they had done everything 
they could to take care of it on a local or State basis, and that we had 
full agreement on what was the relative responsibility of the State 
and the local community and the Federal Government; and that until 
we had that information it did not seem to me we were justified in 
coming in and asking for first an amendment here and then an amend- 
ment there. We asked their cooperation in helping us to work this 
out on a long-range basis. 

Mr. FoGartry. You mean first to agree where the responsibility lies ¢ 

Dr. Brownett. Yes. That is what we are trying to do, to work out 
an understanding of just what is the Federal responsibility in these 
areas, to see how we can reflect that in the kind of a law that will be 
less complex, where they can plan on it ahead, so that it is not living 
from one year to the next, but so that they can see their way clear 
to plan and so on. 

r. Foearry. That is not going to help in any way districts like 
Midwest City in Oklahoma; is it? 

Dr. Brownetx. I do not know the Midwest City situation as an 
individual one. 

Again, I raised this question with one of the superintendents from 
Oklahoma who was there, and I do not know whether he was the 
Midwest City one or not. I raised the question of what he had done 
so far as the State’s responsibility in that particular area is concerned. 
This particular superintendent indicated that they had not sought the 
assistance of the State in their particular problem but had come di- 
rectly to the Federal Government. 

I can see the reason why he would do it, in terms of reasoning that 
this was a Federal responsibility. 

Again, there is that whole question of what is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government and the State and the local community ; and, 
as indicated in the existing laws, the Federal responsibility is spelled 
out in this particular way. That was done by the act of Congress a 
year ago, and he has known that. He is calling that to our attention 
and asking that we reconsider that matter. 

Again, as indicated to him, as to anyone, we are always glad to study 
that whole thing, but it did not seem to me that we should rush in every 
few minutes and propose an amendment. Then if we came up a year 
later it was going to put us in a pinch, where we ought to go back and 
say, “We made a mistake in the law,” until we could have some pretty 
good evidence there had been a mistake. 

In other words, the only point I am trying to make is that it seems 
to me that a part of the problem we run into always is that if we try 
to develop a law and administer it and then after the law has been 
passed and the people come up before the law has actually gone into 
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operation and they say, “Here we find the law is not the way we would 
like to have it and want you to amend it,” we are in a continuous 
process of patching and repatching our situation without getting down 
to fundamentals. 

Mr. Foearry. And many times it is not your fault. It rests with 
Congress. 

Dr. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not enact the laws. Congress has the final 
say on what the law is going to be. 

Dr. Browne.u. Exactly. 

Mr. Focarry. If someone introduces a bill and hearings are held 
next week on the revision of Public Law 874 you would be expected 
to come up and not wait another year. 

Dr. Exactly. 

Mr. Focarry. You would be expected to come up next week to give 
the best advice you can on that particular law next week and not a 
year from now ? 

Dr. Brownewi. That is exactly what we do. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanpez. No questions. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question ? 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 874 


Doctor, conversely, I rather imagine that the educators were over- 
whelmingly in support of having Public Law 874 extended for the 
additional 2 years, were they not? 

Dr. Browne. I have no personal knowledge of that, but I assume 
that they were. 

Mr. Buper. What would you say to that, Mr. Grigsby ? 

Mr. Griessy. Yes, I think certainly the federally affected districts 
were glad to see it extended. They would have hoped, I think, that 
it would have been made permanent, rather than be extended merely 
for 2 years. 

The reason it was extended for 2 years and not beyond was to give the 
new Commission on Intergovernmental Relations an opportunity to 
study this problem along with others and make its recommendations. 

Mr. Buper. Then the individual school districts would have been 
in very serious financial situations if the law had been permitted to 
expire June 30 of this year, would they not? 

r. Griessy. That is true, sir. 

Dr. Browne. I think your point is well taken. In other words, 
when these districts say they are penalized they are penalized in terms 
of what they had before; they are not penalized in terms of what 
would happen if the law were not extended. 

Mr. Buper. Certainly that is true in my own territory. 

I might also comment that this amendment passed the House unani- 
mously on a voice vote. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Let me ask one more question. 

Doctor, suppose the law had not been amended and extended, and 
the States and local communities said to the Federal Government, 
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“All right. This is your responsibility. You take care of it.” What 
kind of a mess mee you have been in then? 

Dr. Browne. I expect we would have been in more of a mess than 
we are now. 

Mr. Focarry. And it would have cost you a lot more money, would 
it not, to have operated and maintained and manned schools for chil- 
dren of workers in federally impacted areas? 

Dr. Browne. I am quite sure it would; yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Any further questions ¢ We will recess until 20 ’clock, 
at which time we will take up the school construction and salaries and 
expenses. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Program 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
WITNESSES 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


JOHN C. HAZELTINE, COMMISSIONER, DIVISION OF COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

CHARLES A. KLESIUS, DIRECTOR, SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BRANCH 

JOHN M. FRANTZ, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND ORGANIZATION STAFF 

NATHANIEL J. EISEMAN, BUDGET ANALYST 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate om, 
Recovery of prior year obligations 12 pel 369 


Total available for obligation 211, 078, 535 17, 267, 538 
Balance available in subsequent year , 204, —125, 000 
Carried to surplus, pursuant to Public Law 170 —775, 000 


Obligations incurred____* 16, 367, 538 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


2. Emergency school construction , 876, $15, 867, 538 
3. Technical services rendered by other agencies 750, 000 500, 000 


Obligations incurred , 784, 16, 367, 538 


|_| 
i 
| 
| 125,00) 

1955 estimate 

125, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services __- 

08 Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


SUMMARY 


Average number of all employees 


Personal services: Positions other than permanent 
Travel 
Transportation of things - 
Communication services___- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services _ 

08 Supplies and materials... 
Equipa ent 
Lanas and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions___- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities______- 
‘Taxes and assess.uents 


Obligations incurred 200, 784, 526 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year_......____- bya 75, 248,497 | $139, 540, 520 
Obligations incurred during the year j 200, 784, 526 16, 367, 538 


276, 033,023 | 155, 908, 058 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 12, 277, 869 6, 973, 529 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. ._.____- . 139, 540, 520 32, 782, 000 


Total expenditures 124, 214, 634 116, 152, 529 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - 
Out of prior authorizations 32, 907, 000 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 


Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year. 


Obligations incurred 


| 
1955 estimate 
| 
Average number of all employees. = 68 | 17 
; 01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent... ._- $673, 598 $447, 100 $111, 800 
02 Travel. Se eS 34, 146 22, 800 | 6, 800 
20, 167 15, 700 3, 075 
nk 3, 947 2, 600 | 600 
6, 653 4, 300 1,075 
9, 368 6. 100 1, 525 
819 500 125 
i 8, 644,558 | 15, 878, 595 | 125, 000 
f “eee st $673, 598 $447, 100 $111, 800 
31, 146 22, 800 6, 800 
20, 167 15, 700 3, 075 
3 seine 3, 947 2, 600 600 
6, 653 4, 300 1,075 
3 aes 9, 368 6, 100 1, 525 
..----| 192, 139, 968 
819 500 | 125 
16 867,538 | 125, 000 
125, 000 
| 32, 907, 000 
7-200; 000. 
62, 800, 000 | 40, 200, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description | 1953 actual 195 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1. Emergency school construction..............-.--..--------.- 
2. Technical services rendered by other agencies 


$69, 500, 000 $39, 475, 000 
300, 


725, 000 


Obligations incurred 


40, 200, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


13 Granta, subsidies, and $61, 500, 000 


$35, 475, 000 


ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Average number of all employees... 41 100 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent. $267, 900 $648, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 600 3, 400 
07 Other contractual services 2, 600 5, 925 
08 Supplies and 3, 500 8, 475 
10 Lands and structures... 8, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 


SUMMARY 


Average number of all employees. ...-.--.-..-.---..--.-..-+..}-------.-2.--- 41 100 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent---_-__-__|-.......-.---- $267, 900 $648, 200 
03 Transportation of things. ‘ 5 1, 200 
04 Communication 7, 600 20, 925 
06 Printing and reproduction --____- 1, 600 3, 400 
07 Other eomtrectanl 2, 600 5, 925 
08 Supplies and ‘ 3, 500 8, 475 
GO 125 100 
10 Lands and structures_____.-_.------ 8, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 61, 500, 000 75, 000 
15 Taxes and 275 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of $64, 800, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year..............---..--- ayuleas soak $69, 800, 000 40, 200, 000 


Total expenditures... - 5, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations. 5, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... : 


40, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 


We have for first consideration this afternoon the request for the 
school construction program. A of $34 mil- 


lion, in addition to the original budget request o 


$40 million has 


been received by the committee, in House Document No. 393, making 


a total of $74 million for fiscal 1955. Is that right, Doctor? 


8,300,000 | 4, 725, 000 
— | | 
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Dr. Brownetu. Yes, sir. This is a total request for fiscal 1955 of 
$74 million. 

Mr. Bussey. Doctor, what was the $40 million intended to cover? 

Dr. Brownewu, The same thing that the $74 million is intended 
to cover. That is, it was to cover the requirements under Public Law 
$15, as amended by Public Law 246, which was passed by the 83d 
Congress. 

REASONS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. What changes have taken place which have occasioned 
the request for an additional $34 million ? 

Dr. Browne. Well, I think this is the rationale of that, as simply 
as I can state it: 

It is my understanding that the intent of the Congress and the 
intent of the Department was to see that the most urgent needs were 
taken care of, and I think the original request and the justification 
end determination on that was on the basis of what the Budget Bureau 
felt were the most urgent requests, and after I had had time to 
study the situation and look over the intent of Congress as nearly as 
I could read it from the record, and as I checked with the school 
assistance people in our Department, it became apparent that Con- 
gress in passing the law felt that the law itself indicated what were 
the most urgent needs and, therefore, if we were to follow out the 
intent of Congress, it meant covering the needs, as indicated in their 
entirety, rather than setting up a higher standard. 

So, the request for a review was to look at it from that point of 
view, and the supplementary then was requested to carry out the full 
intent of the law. That is my understanding of the situation. 


CHANGE OF APPROPRIATION TITLE 


Mr. Bussey. I notice on page 93 of the committee print that you 
have a request for a new appropriation entitled, “Assistance for 
school construction.” 

We have had for several years, as you know, an appropriation for 
school construction. Why is that changed, Doctor? 

Dr. Browne.i. I do not know that there is any reason for that. 
I was not aware that there was a change. Can anyone enlighten me 
in regard to that matter / 

Mr. McKone. Mr. Chairman, there was a desire to have the appro- 
priations set up in different accounts, so that we would not confuse 
the two. 

Under Public Law 815 our appropriation was entitled in the Treas- 
ury Department “School construction,” and it is my understanding 
that it was desired for accounting reasons and to title the second ap- 
propriation differently as “Assistance for school construction.” 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that is much more confusing. There 
is no way, in these budget schedules to see the whole picture for school 
construction. 

Mr. McKonz. From our viewpoint, I agree with you that within 
the office it would be simpler in the administration of it to handle it 
that way. I do not believe I can give you the technical reasons for 
= change. Perhaps, Mr. Brown or Miss Schutt might be able to do 
that. 
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Mr. Brown. I am not personally familiar with the technical reason, 
other than it makes the new appropriation compatible with the amend- 
ments to the substantive Jaw. 

Mr. McKoner. We were told that was the way it was to be done. 

Mr. Bussey. What reasoning did they give for doing it? 

I cannot see the advantage of it, myself. 

Mr. McKonr. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that I agree with you. 
I cannot see the advantage of having it separate, either. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 


Mr. Bussey. You are asking for authority for the transfer of funds 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency under each head. 

Why is that, Doctor? 

Dr. Browne. I will give you the explanation as I know it, and 
then if I am in error, I hope my associates will correct me. 

It is my understanding under the law that we are not supposed 
to provide services that can be secured from other agencies of the 
Government, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency has tech- 
nical assistance that is available. Rather than set up a separate staff, 
it would seem to be more efficient to utilize the staff in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. So, the contract is made with the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency for that technical assistance. 

Mr. Bussey. Why is not this asked for out of 1 appropriation, 
instead of 2 appropriations, thereby causing it to be more confusing? 

Dr. BrowNeit. Mr. McKone, can you answer that, sir? 

Mr. McKonr. Part of what we are asking for is to continue work 
under the school-construction appropriation. The first program under 
the original Public Law 815 was for school construction. The second 
request in this estimate is to provide technical services as a result of 
Public Law 815, as amended by Public Law 246. It is again draw- 
ing the distinction between services rendered with respect to each of 
these laws. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, if a man in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency goes out to inspect a school project started under 
the original hestel tion, Public Law 815, he will have to be shifted 
to another payroll in order to inspect a project that is started under 
the amended Public Law 815? 

Mr. McKonr. I imagine his expenses would be prorated, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I believe there is a gentleman from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency who can explain that. 

Mr. Frantz. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of the Budget has appar- 
ently felt that funds for technical services ought to be carried in each 
appropriation item. There is no necessity at all from our standpoint. 
It is all one program to us, and certainly it would be much simpler 
if it could all be seen as one piece. We do not, in fact, maintain 
separate payrolls, but it does cause some complications in trying to 
make any sort of presentation either to the Congress or for our own 
use on the amounts available, and the cost. of the activity. 

Mr. Busrry. What was the reasoning regarding this? 

Mr. Frantz. None has been given to me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Was not this item discussed with the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 
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Mr Frantz. Yes, sir; although not the composition of the language, 
as far as our agency was concerned. We, I think, rather informally 
suggested that from our standpoint it would be much simpler if it 
were all in one item, but it is not a housing appropriation and we 
did not feel that we should press the point. 

Mr. Bussey. The reason I explore the situation here as I have is, 
although I have not been too successful and I do not have a record 
that I can point to with pride by any means, at least the effort has 
always been made toward a little consolidation and simplification of 
these situations, instead of making them harder to handle. 

Personally, I just cannot see the reasoning back of it, or the justifi- 
cation for it. 

Mr. Franrz. That would be a very welcome approach to us. 

Dr. Griassy. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that it may be because 
these funds that are earmarked from the current appropriation for 
technical assistance will serve to reduce by that amount the funds 
available for payments for school construction grants. So, they are 
charged against a separate appropriation for title II or for title III 
or title ITV of the act on that account. If you lump them together, 
and subtract them all from funds available from the current appro- 
priation request for fiscal 1955, you are in effect taking a reduction 
trom that appropriation to cover the remaining technical assistance 
necessary for projects undertaken under title II for which a setaside, 
or an earmarking of money had previously been made for Housing 
and Home Finance technical assistance. 

Mr. Bussey. It still remains that they are all funds out of grants for 
construction. 

Dr. Griessy. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I should perhaps be better informed on 
this, but the only reason I could offer offhand for separating the two 
appropriations appears to stem from changes which were made in the 
substantive law when it was extended and revised by Public Law 246. 

Dr. Browne.tL. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I would like to ex- 
plore the matter and say that when we come before you another year, 
we will have this somewhat simplified, because when that question 
comes up next time, I am going to find out more about it. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not want to prolong the hearings, but would 
there be any objections to consolidating your budget tables for this 
program and presenting them as one set of tables for school construc- 
tion when your 1956 budget is prepared ? 

Dr. Browne. That would be a very good suggestion. 

Mr. Frantz. May I comment upon that off the record ? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DETAIL OF PREPARED JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Due to the fact that the law is, at best, rather com- 
plicated, and there have been relatively recent changes in it, we shall 
insert in the record at this point pages 65 through 71 of the justifica- 
tions, which explain how this request is calculated, and, Doctor, I shall 
ask that the tables be adjusted to take into consideration the total 
request as amended, please. 

Dr. Brownett. We would be very glad to do that. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


AssIsTANCE FoR ScHoot Construction, Orricr oF EpucaATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 


1954 estimate 


Increase (+) - 
or 
decrease (—) 


Total appropriation or estimate 
Total obligations 


$70, 000, 000 


+$4, 000, 000 


70, 000, 000 


+4, 000, 000 


Application of funds 


Activities 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Increase (+-) 
or de- 
crease (—) 


Emergency school construction 
Technical services rendered by other agencies 


Total obligations 


$69, 500, 000 
500, 000 


$73, 275, 000 
725, 000 


+$3, 775, 000 
4-225 


70, 000, 000 


74, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Public Law 246 as passed by the 83d Congress, amends Public Law 815 (81st 
Cong.) and provides for construction of schools for the following categories : 
1. Local school districts which have experienced new impacts of federally 
connected children from June 30, 1952, to June 30, 1954 (secs. 305 and 309). 
2. Children living on Federal property where no local agency is able to 
provide necessary school facilities (sec. 310). 
8. Local school districts responsible for the education of children living 
on Federal property who have not experienced enrollment increases since 
1939 (predominately Indian children—title IV). 


Explanation of changes from Public Law 815 

The new law provides a new title III as a substitute for title II of Public Law 
815 to provide for the new impacts since June 30, 1952, the ending date of the 
original law. The formula contained in this title is patterned after the formula 
in title II of the original act, but is designed to limit Federal payments to 
amounts more closely representing Federal responsibility, thereby reducing 
Federal expenditures. The new title also places in law some of the practices 
adopted by regulation under the old law. 

Under section 305, children for whom payments are authorized are divided into 
three categories comparable to those included in the old title II, viz: (a) children 
of parents who both live and work on Federal property, (b) children of parents 
who either live or work on Federal property, (¢c) children whose parents other- 
wise have come into a district because of Federal activity. The number of 
children included in the third category has been reduced under the new title 
by eliminating those whose parents came into the district indirectly because of 
Federal activity, and the category is further limited to those in districts declared 
to be critical school areas. 

Eligibility under the new title is based on an increase in federally connected 
children equal to at least 5 percent of the total average daily school member- 
ship in 1951-52 for the first 2 categories and 10 percent for the third category. 
The total-number of Federal children who may be counted in all categories is also 
limited to those in excess of 110 percent of the non-Federal membership in 
1951-52. This is designed to insure that all federally affected school districts 
will absorb the average nationwide increase in school enrollments expected to 
result from natural birthrate factors. 

The rate per child on which maximum payments are based is computed by use 
of the statewide average cost of constructing minimum school facilities. The 
previous formula for “entitlement” was based on the average per pupil cost of 
complete school facilities. The payment is fixed at 95 percent, 50 percent, and 
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45 percent on this average cost per child for the 3 categories as compared with 
95 percent, 70 percent, and 45 percent under the previous formula. 

Section 304 further limits payments to the actual cost of providing minimum 
school facilities for “unhoused” children when these children without available 
school facilities are less than the number of Federal children and when the actual 
cost of constructing minimum school facilities in the locality is less than the 
State average. Thus, the formula insures that Federal funds will be authorized 
only (1) where a district has a sizable increase in federally connected children, 
(2) where the district needs additional facilities to house these children after 
absorbing at least the national average increase in enrollment for its non- 
Federal children, and (3) for minimum facilities to house these children, not to 
exceed the formula authorization. The law further requires the Office of Educa- 
tion to allocate available funds to the most urgent projects when appropriations 
do not permit approval ofall projects. Most of these concepts were followed by 
administrative determination under the old law. 


Funds available and requested, all sections 


The funds appropriated for this program for 1954 total $70 million and the 
amount originally requested for 1955 totaled $40 million. The total estimated 
requirements for the program for the 2-year period now totals $144 million. 
The revised request for this program for 1955 is $74 million, providing for the 
completion of the program. This is shown in the attached table 1, which sum- 
marizes requirements and amounts requested by section. 


Requirements for section 305 (and 309) 


By the first cutoff date of November 24, 1953, some 612 school districts applied 
for assistance under section 305 (or 309) of Public Law 815, as amended. Of 
these applicants 515 were tentatively determined to be eligible to receive funds 
totaling $134,717,119. This estimate of requirements was based on information 
contained in the applications prior to any field check of the data submitted. 
Since that date the Office has received field reports and has processed appli- 
cations for 376 school districts. The result of this processing (as shown in 
table 2) was to reduce requirements for this group of districts from $83,212,856 
to $65,553,432. This reduction of $17,659,424 amounted to 21.2 percent. The 
percentage reduction by priority grouping as shown in table 2 varies consider- 
ably due to the change of priority position of applicants after cases are processed. 

The first group of processed cases which represents 61.4 percent of the appli- 
eant districts and 61.8 percent of the tentative requirements included a large 
proportion of the high-priority cases. The percentage reduction in these cases 
tends to be greater than in lower priority cases because of greater projected 
increases in estimated Federal pupils in attendance which tend to shrink more 
than lower priority cases upon field review. 

For purposes of appropriation estimate at this time, it is believed conserva- 
tive to estimate a net shrinkage in requirements for all 612 districts of 20 
percent. This assumes a slightly lesser percentage reduction in requirements in 
the lower priority groups, and reduces the requirements of all eligible districts 
which applied by the November 24 cutoff date to approximately $107,775,000 
(see table 3). 


Requirements for June 30, 1954, applications 


To this initial group of applicants must be added an allowance for additional 
requirements for districts which will apply by June 30 of 1954. No accurate 
information is available at this time for the determiantion of this figure so a 
minimum allowance must be made. The districts who are estimated to be 
eligible for assistance from the November 24 applications have an average 
authorization of $230,000. It is assumed that there will be at least 100 additional 
applicants or projects eligible for a minimum average authorization of $100,000 
or a total of $10 million. This brings total requirement for section 305 (and 
309) to an estimated $117,775,000 (as shown in table 3). 


Section 305 (a) (8) cases for critical areas 


One of the principal difficulties involved in completing the processing of 
remaining cases is the determination of eligibility of districts for aid under 
section 305 (a) (8) which requires a Presidential finding of the existence of 
substantial in-migration of labor due to creation, reactivation or expansion of 
defense industries. The Executive order delegating authority to the Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to make these findings was 
signed on April 1, 1954, and procedures have been established with the ODM 
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and the Department of Labor to make certain required recommendations con- 
cerning eligibility. 

Cases tentatively computed as eligible under this section account for about 
$25 million of the original tentative estimate of $134,717,119. It is quite pos- 
sible that the tentative monetary requirements for cases in this section will 
shrink more than the overall 20 percent reduction allowance estimated for all 
cases because of recent reduction in defense-connected employment. Thus an 
additional $7 million reduction in estimate may be achieved by assuming a 50 
percent shrinkage (rather than a 20 percent shrinkage) in requirements for 
this section at this time. 


Net requirements for 1955 

The net effect of the revised estimate of section 305 (and 309) requirements, 
plus the additional item of reduction outlined above for section 805 (a) (3) 
is to bring the net estimated revuirements for section 305 (and 309) to $110,- 
775,000 of which $53,500,000 has been appropriated in 1954. The estimate of the 
2-year cost of the program is believed to be conservative. 

Priority system (sec. 805) 

Under the terms of Public Law 246, the funds appropriated must be allocated 
to the projects for which there is the greatest urgency of need when the appro- 
priations available are insufficient to cover the requirements of all districts. 
This is done by the formula index combing the percentage of unhoused school 
children with the percentage of federally connected children in each district. 
School construction on Federal bases (sec, 310) 

Section 310 of Public Law 246 provides that where no State or local tax reve- 
nue may be expended for the free public education of children residing on Fed- 
eral property, and no suitable free public education is available to such children, 
the Commissioner is required to make arrangements for the construction of 
minimum school facilities. 

Applications have been received from 37 installations for projects totaling 
$15,565,320. While it may be possible to eliminate or reduce some of these proj- 
ects, other projects may be expected before the end of the fiscal year to bring 
total requests to about $16,500,000. It is estimated that at least $12 million will 
be required to complete these projects, of which $8 million has been set aside out 
of the first year’s appropriation. Thus $4 million must be set aside out of the 
1955 request to cover section 310 projects since these requirements must be met in 
full under the terms of section 302 of the law. 


School construction for children claimed under title IV 


Title IV of Public Law 246 provides for Federal assistance for school construc- 
tion in those financially distressed districts where large numbers of children 
reside on tax-exempt, Federal property. These are districts which have not 
qualified for assistance under Public Law 815 because of a lack of growth in 
school population since 1939. Predominantly the districts that will qualify un- 
der this title are those educating children of parents living on Indian reservation 
lands. 

Thus far some 50 districts have submitted 56 project applications totaling 
$12,500,000 under this title. It is expected that before the expiration of the 
eligibility period for this title (June 1955) project applications will total more 
than the $20 million authorized in the law. Because of the newness of this pro- 
gram to the applicant districts, and the complicated problems involved for con- 
struction of schools in remote areas, the applications under this title are ex- 
pected to be received at a slower rate than under title ITI. 

Since $8 million was set aside in the first year’s appropriation for title IV, it 
is necessary to request the additional $12 million required to complete this 
program for appropriation in 1955. 


Summary 


Requirements for the completion of the program over the 2-year period and 
the appropriated amounts by section of the law are shown in table 1. 

The districts which have qualified for funds under this program have ex- 
perienced substantial increases in non-Federal as weil as federally connected 
pupils. Many of the districts face additional enrollment increases next school 
year for which no Federal funds are authorized. In view of the stringent eligi- 
bility requirements in the law and in view of the reduction in formula payments 
paneer oe amended law, it is believed that appropriation of full requirements is 
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TABLE 1.—Appropriations and requirements, by section, Public Law 815 (as 
amended) 


| 
q 
1954 sections for 1955 | by sections | | requested | quirements 


Grand total.....| $70,000,000 | $70,000,000 | $74, 000, 000 | $74, 000, 000 | $144, 000, 000 $144, 000, 000. 


53, 500, 000 | : __..| 57,275, 000 | 110, 775,000 | 110,775, 000 
1 (3, 000, 000)}.............] 0 | 1 (3,000, 000) | ' (3, 000, 000) 
8,000,000 4,000, 000 000,000 | 12, 000, 000 
| 12,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 20,000, 000 

Technical services 


| 728, 1, 225,000 | 1, 225, 000 
| 


! Included in sec. 305. 


TABLE 2.—Reduction in requirements for 376 processed cases (sec. 305, Public 
Law 815, as amended) 


| Tentative requirements | Decrease or increase 
Priority group | after proe- | 

| Number) Amount | essing } 


of projects needed | | Amount | Percent 


$3,734,694 | $1,192,516 | —$2, 542,178 | 
7, 693, 027 6, 259, ! —1, 433, 444 | 
11, 231, 379 9, : f —1, 931, 428 | 
, 781, 767 "705, 454 | —1, 076, 313 | 
, 214, 840 6, 906, 679 | —308, 161 | 
i, 735, 874 8, 373, 384 | +1, 637, 510 | 
6, 821, 275 815, 865 | —12,005, 410 | 


432 x 212, 856 553, 432. | —17, 659, 424 | —21.2 


TABLE 3.—Estimated requirements for secs. 305 and 309 (based on assumed 


reduction of 20 percent in first year applications and minimum estimate of 
new requirements ) 


Estimated requirements, sees. 305 and 309: 
Tentative maximum authorizations, applicants eligible as of 
Nov. 24, 1953 $134, 717, 119 
Estimated revised authorization after field survey (80 percent) . 107, 775, 000 
Estimated additional authorizations by June 30, cutoff date_. 10, 000, 000 
Total estimated requirements___.........._____..________ 117, 775, 000 
Additional estimated reduction, sec. 305 (a) (3) —7, 000, 000 


Net total requirements 110, 775, 000 


Funds requested, secs. 305 and 309: 
Appropriation, 1954 
57, 275, 000 


110, 775, 000 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Brownell, would you submit for the record a table 
showing monthly obligations of the appropriation of $70 million 
under Public Law 246? 

Dr. Browneti. Yes; I would be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee would like to have the total obligation 
to date, and the unobligated balance. 


45836—54—-pt. 1—_—-39 
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Dr. Brownett. I will be very glad to see that that is done. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ASSISTANCE FOR ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION (PuBLIC LAW 815, AS AMENDED BY 
Pusiac Law 246) 


Statement of monthly obligations, fiscal year 1954 
July 1953 
August 1953 
September 1953 
November 1953 
December 1953 $11, 512, 567 
January 1954 8, 395, 824 
February 1954 10, 429, 159 
March 1954 
April 1954 


Total obligations as of Apr. 30, 1954 
Unobligated balance as of Apr. 30, 1954 


TrecunicaL Services Perrormep py THE Hovusine anp Home 
Finance AGency 


Mr. Bussey. There was $125,000 for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in the third supplemental to remain available until April 1, 
1955, and then there is in this budget $125,000 requested under “School 
construction.” In addition to that, there is $525,000 requested for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency under “Assistance for school 
construction,” the latter sum is requested to be available until ex- 
pended. Is that correct? 

Dr. Browne. I think that is correct, Mr. Chairman; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, we have a supplemental request to increase the 
$525,000 to $725,000 ; is that correct # 

Mr. Gricssy. That is correct. 


INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. It has been reported to the committee that in some 
areas the Housing and Home Finance Agency checks these projects 
on a monthly basis, or more often; is that correct ? 

Dr. Browne.t. I am going to ask Mr. Hazeltine, who is Commis- 
sioner of that office, if he will indicate the situation on that, and if 
he will answer that question. 

Mr. Bussey. Very well. 

Mr. Hazeviine. Yes, sir; whenever possible we check them every 
2 weeks. However, in some areas we are so spread out and so short 
of personnel that sometimes we are not able to meet a 2 weeks’ sched- 
ule, and sometimes we make them as late as 1 month apart. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, maybe 2 weeks is not frequently enough to have 
the projects inspected, but what is the reason for inspecting them 
as often as every 2 weeks? 

Mr. Hazevrine. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we should protect 
as closely as possible all Federal funds expended on these jobs. From 
a practical standpoint we have, of course, the architect and the inspec- 
tor for the schools, as well as our own inspections, but that covers 
their side of it, and not ours, 
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I, personally, have been in the construction business for many years 
and I feel that we should have as great an amount of inspection as 
we can get on each one of these schools where there are Government 
funds to be expended. 

Mr. Bussey. How does that protect the Federal funds better than 
na monthly inspection, let us say? 

Mr. Hazevtine. Monthly inspections in many cases would not de- 
velop certain deficiencies which might be creeping into the job 
through, let us say, a contractor who was attempting in some way 
to undercut the specifications which were set for that particular job. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you mean there are contractors who have done such 

things as that? 

; Mr. Hazevrine. Oh, I am sure that there are relatively few of them, 
F but at the same time there could be that contingency arise, and I 
. believe that we should have more inspections if we can get them, but 
we have been cut down on our budget and on the number of people 
in the field to the extent that sometimes we cannot make as many 
inspections as I would like to see made. 

Mr. Bussey. When you find these contractors who, let us say, 
are trying to cut corners and substitute inferior materials, for instance, 
in the construction of one of these schools, why could not the Federal 
funds be protected just as well in making that inspection later on as it 
would be every 2 weeks? 

Mr. Hazevrine. The inspection—you mean making the inspection 
upon completion ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Hazevrine. I think that is only a matter of practical develop- 
ment. I would like to see them hor 4 more often than that because 
even during a 2-week period there can be floor slabs poured and there 
can be backfills made, and all of the many things which once put in 
are covered up and you cannot tell whether they have been done 
according to specifications. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I am somewhat confused at this point. Each 
; one of the school projects has a full-time architect on the job to make 
these inspections, has it not? 

Mr. Hazetrine. That is correct, but not full time; no, sir. 

I mean there will be an architect there on very few occasions. 

Mr. Bussey. They hire an architect for the job. He certainly 
ought to come around and look the job over at least once a day, or 
once every 2 days at the most, and check things out. I did not mean 
to say that he stays right there on that construction job 8 hours a day. 

Mr. Hazterine. Some construction jobs have what they call clerk 
of works, where there is a man on the job all day, every day, for the 
purpose of inspection but not in many of the ordinary-size school 

, Mr. Bussey. I do not reconcile your reasoning with that of Dr. 
Cronin, who testified before this committee this week to the effect 
that Federal engineers inspect hospital construction jobs only once 
during the entire construction period. It certainly seems to me that 
a hospital would be much more complicated than a school building. 

Mr. Hazevtine. The hospital would probably be more complicated 
to inspect, but as I understand it—that is carried on under the Hill- ” 
Burton Act? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 
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Mr. Hazerrrne. As I understand that, the total responsibility for 
the construction and inspection is with the State agency which main- 
tains State engineers for the purpose. Now, we have nothing like 
that in the school program where there is neither a State or school 
district engineer for inspection of the same type that we make. 

Mr. Bussey. Why not? 

Mr. Hazettrne. Well, I do not believe there is an agency of the 
State in the educational department which maintains an engineering 
inspection department. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you think about that, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Dr. Browne t. I think that is quite true, and that the State depart- 
ments of education do not have a setup, and if some of them do Sale 
a school-construction department, they are restricted in almost all 
instances to assisting on the planning and inspection of plans, but they 
do not go out and do any field work. 

The local school districts, therefore, are in the position where, when 
they contract for a building, whatever arises is the responsibility of 
the engineering service, or the responsibility of the local community. 
You will find a great deal of difference in practices, and some school 
districts, when engaged in constructing a building, will hire a clerk 
of the works, and others will rely entirely upon the architectural 
inspection. 

n architect, as you have indicated a few moments ago, Mr. Chair- 
man, may have a number of jobs, and therefore may get around occa- 
sionally to the job. So, there is a great deal of difference in practice 
from community to community with respect to the amount of inspec- 
tion that any new construction has. 

Mr. Griespy. Mr. Chairman, may I add something at that point? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Gricssy. We have, as of the first of April, a record which in- 
dicates that final payments have been made on 551 construction proj- 
ects, and in connection with that payment, the final audit by the de- 
partmental auditor noted exceptions in the case of 30 projects involv- 
ing final deductions of $19,161. That was on a cost of construction of 
100,738,469. In other words, the percentage of exceptions taken by 
the auditor was two one-hundredths of 1 percent of the Federal cost 
of construction. 

I cite that simply as some evidence that the engineering inspections 
made on these jobs before payments are made, periodically as construc- 
tion progresses, and before final payments are made, has evidently 
paid off in terms of very few and almost an infinitesimal number of 
exceptions taken by the auditors, when they make their final check on 
the expenditures for the buildings. 

That does not have anything to say about the value of these inspec- 
tions, as they may affect the substitution of inferior materials, to those 
in the specifications, and so on. 

They would not appear in the audit reports, but as it regards the 
financial end of the thing, the financial transactions which the auditors 
do catch show this inspection has paid off in terms of the periodical 
checking also of these financial transactions in connection with con- 
struction as it progresses. 
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SCILOOL CONSTRUCTION AUDITS 


Mr. Bussey. What are some of the exceptions that the auditors take 
in this infinitesimal amount that was recorded or, maybe, I should put 
it the other way: What are the factors that the Federal auditors check, 
when they audit a school construction program ¢ 

Mr. Griespy. Can you speak to that, Mr. Lillywhite ? 

Mr, Lintywurre. The auditors check the completed project from 
the standpoint of the approvals signed by the Commissioner. The ap- 
proval sets forth the kind of a building and the amount of Federal 
money that can be put into it. This is generally in numbers of square 
feet, and the amount of local funds that are to be put into it, and 
the auditor checks primarily from those original authorizations. 

Now, you asked what are some of the exceptions taken. 

As you know, under the original act, we restricted allotment of 
Federal funds to an amount colicient to construct minimum and not 
complete school facilities. I signed an exception this morning that 
went to the auditors. They had raised a question and sent it down 
tous. I think it was in the amount of only $230, but it was an excep- 
tion raised by the auditors for one of these electrical public-speaking 
systems throughout the school. We would not consider that to be a 
part of the minimum school facilities. 

You can get very elaborate on some of these things if you want 
to. We do not consider electric time clocks and items of that type 
in the State to be minimum school facilities, and on those items we 
receive reports on them and we recommend that they not be paid. 
Those are the kinds of exceptions which we have. I would think 
that normally some of the seal districts know there will be excep- 
tions, and they will put them in and pay for them out of their own 
funds. 

Mr. Bussey. That is, if they cannot get by with it. 
Mr. Littywuire. Yes, sir. 


MINIMUM FACILITIES 


Mr. Bussey. What happens, for instance, with regard to your mini- 
mumn-facilities yardstick, if a school district builds, let us say, a plush 
gymnasium beyond what you consider minimum facilities ¢ 

What are the mechanics in taking care of a situation like that? 
Do you allow them a certain amount, and then they have to pay the 
rest, if they want it, or do you eliminate it entirely / 

Mr. Littywuire. Are you addressing that question to me? 

Dr. Browne.t. I think you can answer it better than I can, Mr. 
Lillywhite. 

Mr. Bussey. I was talking to you, Mr. Lillywhite, because I thought 
ae would be more familiar with it than anyone else around the 
table. 

Mr. Lattywuire. In the first place, Federal funds generally are 
not allotted to build any gymnasiums. They are allotted to build 
multipurpose rooms which just normally are used for 2 or 3 purposes, 
such as facilities for noon lunch, and where they could clean out 
such facilities, and use them for their gymnasium and physical-educa- 
tion classes, and they could hold assemblies in them. 
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We do not allot any funds for plush gymnasiums. The school 
districts might frequently put in enough of their own money to 
complete a project which they wanted to build over and above the 
amount of Federal funds that we would allot, and they maybe have 
built some of those gymnasiums, but that is not our business, and that 
is not under our control. We are interested in seeing that the Federal 
funds that were allotted were expended for what the Federal funds 
were approved, which would be minimum school facilities, and not 
elaborate plush gymnasiums. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. I did not have any specific instance in mind, 
T just thought while it was on my mind I would explore it. 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSPECTIONS 


How much did the Housing and Home Finance Agency spend for 
these inspections in fiscal years 1952 and 1953? 

Dr. Browneti. Can you give the figures on that, Mr. McKone, or 
would you have Mr. Hazeltine there give them ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Anyone can give them, if they have them. 

Mr. Franz. In fiscal year 1953 approximately $790,000 was spent 
for technical services, as I remember, Mr. Chairman, and in the pre- 
vious year it was about $530,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone have the exact figures? 

Mr. Etseman. I have the exact figures here, Mr. Chairman. In 1952 
it amounted to $535,566 ; in 1953 it amounted to $793,994. 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS INSPECTED 


Mr. Bussey. That is for how many projects in fiscal 1952 and 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Etseman. During the year 1952, the Office of Education as- 
signed 309 projects to the Office of the Administrator, and there were 
assigned 233 in the previous year. 

So there were, then, in active operation, 542 projects. 

Mr. Bussey. That is for fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Erseman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the situation for fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Etseman. During that fiscal year 827 projects were assigned, 
making a cumulative total of 1,369. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the estimate for 1954? 

Mr. Erseman. For the current fiscal year, based upon the $70 mil- 
lion appropriation, there will be an additional 274 projects assigned, 
bringing the total to 1,643. } 

Mr. Bussey. How many are estimated for fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Etseman. For 1955, covering both the regular budget and the 
proposed $34 million amendment, there would be an additional 485 
projects assigned. These estimates are given to us by the Office of 
Education. The grand total, then, would be over 2,100 projects in 
various stages of construction, except that some would be completed, 
of course. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the projects under the $55 million in the 
third supplemental will be reimbursement projects, and will require 
little or no work on the part of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency ¢ 
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Mr. Erseman. The estimate of the Office of Education is, as I recall, 
a total of 500 projects. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you want Mr. Lillywhite to elaborate upon that? 

Dr. Brownew. Yes; if it is all right. 

Mr. Littywuire. The answer is that we do not know exactly how 
many there will be, because applicants still have the opportunity to 
change from a project that they now have on file with us, and what they 
have constructed in the meantime about which we know nothing, they 
may request reimbursement on it. 

We have estimated that out of approximately 500 -projects that 
would be approved under that ple» ier that maybe 365 will be 
reimbursements. 

Dr. Browne. In other words, that is the basis on which this 
estimate was made ? 

Mr. Littywuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Franrz. For clarity, however, Mr. Chairman, the projects 
under the old entitlement provisions of the law are not in the project 
figures which Mr. Eiseman gave you a moment ago. They would be 
in addition to that number, since they are under the old entitlement 
appropriation. 

Dr. Brownetu. That is right. 


WORKLOAD 1952-55 


Mr. Bussey. In order that this may be clarified, I shall ask that 
there be submitted for the record the following information for fiscal 
years 1952, 1953, and estimates for fiscal years 1954 and 1955: 

Number of new applications approved ; total projects in some phase 
of construction during the year, and the number of projects completed 
during the year. 

I think that will bring it together so we can see it all in one place. 

Mr. Frantz. We would be glad to put that in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Hovstne anp Home Finance AGENCY OFFICE oF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


School construction program—Actual and estimated workload 


Actual } Estimate 


1952 


} 


Noncumulative: 

Fund reservations... 

Project reports. 

Construction starts. - 

Approved projects, active during year... 

ulative: | 

Project completions 


! Covers workload for appropriations of $341.5 million under Public Law 815 and actual and proposed 
soneeenine of $144 million under Public Law 246. Does not include workload under $55 million appro- 
priation for unpaid entitlements, 
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| mm | 1958 | 1954 | 1985 

485 

635 

619 

655 

1, 225 

2, 128 

2, 128 

1, 998 

1, 558 
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Mr. Bussey. I think that is all I have at this time. 
Mr. Fogarty ? 


ROLE OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENOY 


Mr. Focarry. Just what part does the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency play in the school program ? 

Does it involve only inspections ? 

Mr. Hazetrine. No; we handle it right from the start. When we 
receive a notice from the Office of Education that fund reservation 
has been made to a certain school district, we then inspect or review 
the plans and the specifications of that job prior to the time the con- 
tract is let, and then review the contract bids after they have been let. 

From that time on, we also inspect the operations until completion, 
and until its final certification. 


INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. So far as inspections are concerned, where is your 
inspection service personnel headquartered ¢ 

Mr. Hazevtinr. We have regional offices, and working out of the 
regional offices, we have field engineers. They also work out of the 
area offices. These field engineers cover all of the territory where the 
schools are being constructed, and make their inspections regularly 
and turn in their reports. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you have enough inspectors ? 

Mr. Hazetrine. No, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Did I understand you correctly to say that they only 
visit these jobs once in 2 weeks? 

Mr. Hazevttnr. That is about the best that we can do. From a 
practical standpoint, some jobs run much better than others. There 
may be very adequate inspections by the architect, and there may be 
a very good man on the job, as far as the contractor is concerned. 

I have attempted to be practical in this thing, and to instruct our 
people that where there is very adequate supervision at one point, and 
where there is not so adequate supervision at another point, that we 
not stick to an absolutely strict rule, but that we apply what forces 
we have to the best of their ability. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, I think that is good commonsense. 

Mr. Hazevtine. That is the only way we can do it. 

Mr. Foearry. There are very few architects who can give good 
inspection service on a job of any size. It is just impossible for one 
particular firm to provide inspection services itself, unless they hire 
an inspector. 

Is that not so? 

Mr. Hazevrine. That is correct. If the job is very large, the archi- 
tect would have a clerk of works on the job, and he would have an 
inspector there all day long—a full-time inspector. 

Mr. Focarry. He would have a paid inspector ¢ 

Mr. Hazevrine. That is right. . 

However, few of our elementary school jobs would be big enough to 
warrant an architect keeping a full-time man at that particular school. 

Mr. Foearry. On those jobs where a full-time man is not kept, a 
contractor can cut corners. There is nothing you can do about it, or 
anybody else, with certain of these contractors, 
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Mr. Hazevrine. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. Unless you have a man there continually every day. 

Mr. Hazextine. I would not say it is so much the cutting of corners. 

Mr. Fogarty. You may not call it cutting corners, but I think it is 
worse than that. It is to make more money on that particular job. 

Mr. Hazevrine. I will admit that. 

Mr. Foearry. Where it might call for 3 coats of paint, if they can 
get away with 2 coats of paint, they will put on 2 coats of paint. And 
that is something that is not easily discovered, unless you have a man 
there allofthetime. Is not that so? 

Mr. Hazevrine. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. How are you going to tell whether he puts on 3 coats 
of paint or 2 coats of paint after the job has been completed ? 

Mr, Hazeutine. We can go down there and if he is putting on two 
coats of paint, we can tell that very simply. Any engineer inspector 
can tell whether it is 1, 2, or 3 coats of paint. 

Mr. Focarry. How often is that checked on a construction job? 

Mr. Hazexrine. It is checked when the job is completed—the thing 
you are referring to. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean it is common procedure to check whether 
three coats of paint are put on, or not, in every room in a school ? 

Mr. Hazevrine. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Fogarty. I have worked on different jobs myself and I have 
never seen that happen, and I worked on construction jobs for 10 years 
before I came here. 

Mr. Hazevrine. I do not doubt you have a lot of experience in con- 
struction; but I do want to say that our engineer inspectors and field 
inspectors are very thorough on the work that is accomplished. I 
know I could tell whether 2 coats of paint were put on or 3 coats if I 
were inspecting a job. 

Mr. Focarry. Not by just looking at it? 

Mr. Hazerrrne. Yes; I think you could. I am not a painter 

Mr. Focarry. The reason I say that is I just had a meeting with 
some painting contractors about 3 weeks ago at home, and they tell 
me an inspector cannot tell. I am not a painter, either, but I am 
taking the word of some painting contractors in Rhode Island who 
told me that just 3 weeks ago in relation to a job that pertained to the 
Navy Department, where there Was no inspection. That is all I am 
going on. Iam nota painter. 

Mr. Hazevrrne. I am not a painter, either. 

Mr. Focarry. I do know, if you do not have an inspector on the job 
every day when the walls are being built, you do not know what is 
inside that wall unless you take a look at it. 

Mr. Hazevrine. I am very strong for good and continuous inspec- 
tion of work where any Government funds are involved. 

Mr. Focarry. So am I; that is the reason I am asking the question : 
Do you have enough inspectors ? 

Mr. Hazerrtne. No, sir; we do not have enough to do that. For 
instance, our engineer out in the Seattle office covers all of eastern 
Washington, all of Montana, part of Idaho, and Wyoming. 

Mr. Fogarry. He is not doing a good job. It is no fault of his, but 
he is not able to guarantee that these dollars are well spent, in my 
opinion, unless he has some help actually on the job. 
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Mr. Hazeurine. It is a matter of determining how far it is eco- 
nomical to go. f do believe the general inspection work we are doing 
is very satisfactory for the ordinary job. Having been in the con- 
struction business, I would like more. 

Mr. Focarry. How much more? 

Mr. Hazevttne. Well, it would be a matter of degree—right up to 
the point where we could put a man on the job all the time. 

r. Fogarry. You say you think good inspection requires more 
inspection service. How much more? 

Mr. Hazevtine. The school inspection is very difficult by reason of 
the fact that they are usually rather small projects. Many of those 
projects we are now getting applications for only consist of 4 rooms 
or 3-room additions to a school already built. It is obvious we could 
not justify a full-time inspector at that point. 

r. Foearry. I agree with you. I leave it up to you what is eco- 
nomical and what is not economical. You know the program. In your 
view of what is economical, how much additional personnel do you 
think would be required to do the job that is good for the Government ? 

Mr. Hazevrrne. I believe if we doubled our present field inspection 
staff we could do a good job. 

Mr. Foaarry. How many do you have at the present time ? 

Mr. Frantz. The total field engineering staff is 93—— 

Mr. Focarry. So that you would need about 185 all together. 

Mr. Frantz. That includes, however, clerical personnel. I do not 
have the breakdown of that with me. I can readily give it to you. 

Mr. Focarry. I am just talking now in general terms. How many 
engineer inspectors would you need ¢ 


Mr. Haze.rine. Forty to fifty. 

Mr. Foearry. And how much would that cost? 

(The following letter concerning the inspection service was sub- 
sequently received :) 


Hovsine AND FINANcE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 21, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. BUSBEY 


During the course of the hearings on May 14 which concerned the operations 
and progress under the school construction program pursuant to Public Law 
815, as amended, there was a general discussion involving the frequency of our 
inspection of schools during the construction period. 

I stated that the best we could do, meaning the most frequency ever attained, 
was 1 inspection every 2 weeks, and cited examples intending to show that the 
number of projects and the large areas covered by a relatively few inspectors 
generally precluded any such accomplishment. 

My remarks were further intended to reflect that in my professional judgment 
and within the limitations of our present field staff of inspectors we are unable 
to provide the degree of construction supervision which is necessary for the 
adequate protection of the expenditure of the Federal funds involved. 

After reviewing the transcript it appears to me that I may have failed properly 
to convey to the committee the fact that in a majority of cases we are presently 
unable to approach the minimum of the biweekly inspection which I deem to be 
most necessary. 

Joun C. Commissioner. 


Mr. Hazevtine. Oh, say, $350,000, 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there anything else lacking in this program that is 
needed to do a good job? 

Mr. Hazeurine. On the inspection part? 

Mr. Foearry. Or any other part that you are dealing with? 


PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Hazevtine. No, I would not say there was, except that we could 
use more people to step up the processing of applications all the way 
through fae the legal determinations, the financial determinations, 
all the way down the line. We could use more people there. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are you running behind? 

Mr. Hazevrine. We are pretty well up at the present time. Mr. 
Klesius, can you tell me how far we are behind? 

Mr. Kuestus. We are not very far behind at the present time due to 
the fact that the program is just getting started under this Public 
Law 246 and we are starting to get these fund reservations on kind of 
an even basis. They are just starting out and although I would say 
we are approximately 40 or 50 behind in what we term fund reserva- 
tions at the present time, they must be sent in through our field offices. 


ADEQUACY OF 1955 BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. Brownell, you originally requested $40 million 
and then the second request that was made to the Bureau of the Budget 
was $41 million. 

Dr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Was that $41 million considered enough to meet 100 
percent of what we feel these local districts are entitled to? 

Dr. Browne Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What caused the Bureau of the Budget to disagree 
with your figure; do you know? 

Dr. BrowNe.u. We had a conference with the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the basis upon which we arrived at this $41 million. As you 
know, there are a number of factors in here that are predictions. In 
other words, the date for final submission of applications is June 30 
of this year. We had to estimate the otobable number of applica- 
tions ; we had to estimate the probable amount, the additional amount 
of these applications that miele come in. And there are other factors 
of estimate which our people used. For instance, they used past 
experience as a guide. And in going over it with the Bureau of the 
Budget, they raised questions as to whether or not the estimates were 
what you might call on the safe side and tended to add up to a total 
at some place that might be below and at other places might be above. 
And the final total arrived at is recognizing that in a number of in- 
stances we do not have evidence to support that the estimate might 
be somewhat below what was originally presented. 

In other words, where you have a matter of judgment, they tried 
to consider what was the best possible final figure that could be arrived 
at. And that is the way they finally arrived at this amount of $34 
million instead of the $41 million. 

Mr. Foearry. Who arrived at that $34 million; you or the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

‘. Dr. BrownetL. We worked together trying to arrive at the final 
gure. 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. How many applications do you have on hand now; | 
or how much would the approved applications you have on hand 
amount to ¢ 
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Dr. Brownewu. As I recall, when I checked last, it was in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty-some applications. Is that right? 

Mr. Lantywutre. That is the number that have come in after the 
cutoff date. 

Mr. Focarry. When was the cutoff date? 

Dr. Brownevi. The cutoff date was November 24; then there was 
another cutoff date of June 30, 1954. Since the cutoff date in Novem- 
ber, as I recall, you said we had something between 20 and 30 the 
last time I checked with you. You may have had some more since 
then. How many did you have up to November 24? 

Mr. Littywurre. We had 612 applications. You asked how much 
money they required. That is one of the big factors that we do not 
know. We know in the number of applications we have processed and 
have field reports on, final data—for 376 districts and 432 projects— 
we know what the exact data are on those, and the others we have to 
estimate. 

Mr. Foearry. Of that 432, how much do they add up to? 

Mr. Litnywurre. $65,553,000. 

Mr. Focarry. And you still have nearly 200 more districts that 
have applied for this assistance that you have not approved or dis- 
approved as yet? 

{r. Lintywurre. That is correct. We have disapproved some, but 
there are a large number we have not finally firmed up that will come 
in. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have any estimate as to those 400 applications, 
as to what these others would amount to? 

Mr. Littywuire. | think the estimates were the ones Dr. Brownell 
referred to. 

Mr. Foearry. $34 million. 

Dr. Browneti. No. Our figures came up to $41 million. Again, 
as I say, if you say maybe we are going to get less from now on, maybe 
you have the most important ones at this time, and as you go along 
some of those factors, as in the case of some of these federally impact- 
ed areas with the defense situation there, won’t allow some of the 
people to be counted that they thought were going to be counted, and 
it is possible, as we see it, that we can come through with the $34 
million. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by the “most important ones” ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Did I use the term “most important ones”? 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought you did; I wrote it down. 

Dr. Browne. I intended to say if you take the situation in the 
local community, you may have the condition where—I am trying to 
reconcile “the most important ones”; I do know where I used the term 
“most important ones.” That puts me in a box to answer the question, 

Mr. Foearry. You said in arriving at this $34 million you took into 
consideration the most important ones, 

Dr. Brownett. If I used the term “most important ones,” I meant 
if you took into account factors that we are most certain of and then, 
where there is a matter of judgment say what the probable figure of 
reduction over our estimate may be. That is what I hadin mind. If 
you take the low side right along, we think we can come through with 
the $34 million. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by “low side”? 
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Dr. Browne.u. Suppose you consider there will be a reduction of 
20 percent in the number that the community indicates they have the 
adinen to be accounted, on the assumption that when you go in to 
make your field check it is reduced. It is possible that there might 
be as high as 40 percent, or might be 30 percent. We have tried to use 
figures in there that on the basis of reasonable experience would lead 
us to believe is a fair estimate. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL 1955 BUDGET 


As I say, if you take the conservative figure each time, we figure we 
can come through on this $34 million. It is possible we have gone too 
low on that oad would have to come in for a supplemental estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. I am inclined to believe you have, from the informa- 
tion, and I think it is kind of a foolish thing to do. If there is any 
information at hand at this time that shows that we need $41 million 
or $45 million to meet 100 percent of the entitlements of these school 
districts under the law as written and under the formulas, we should 
not be bickering or cutting a few million off now and taking the 
chance and saying “We may have to come back for a supplemental 
appropriation.” 

r. Browne. That is a matter of judgment we recognize. Of 
course I suppose I am a little tender on this basis that it has been 
pointed out here I have gone in for requests for a number of supple- 
mentals, and I would like to be as conservative as possible. 

Mr. Focarry. I think in these other things that you were right 
in doing it. I give you that credit. If you honestly think $34 mil- 
lion will meet 100 percent of the entitlements to these school districts 
under the School Construction Act, then I am with you. But if this 
is a move just to save three or four million this year under this bill 
and then come back for a four- or five- or six-million supplemental, 
I think we ought to know about it now. 

Dr. Browneti. Well I would like to say that I think we can get 
through with this figure. I think it is a conservative one and I think 
there is the possibility we might have to come back for a supple- 
mental. I hope not. 

Mr. Foeartry. Do you have information in your office at the present 
time that indicates you will have to come back for a supplemental 
before this act expires? This act expires in about 6 weeks, does it not ? 

Dr. Griassy. It expires June 30 for application purposes. For 
appropriation purposes, it expires at the end of fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Focarry. As far as applications are concerned, under the law 
no more will be received after 6 weeks from now, unless the law is 
extended. 

Dr. Griaspy. Right. 

Dr. Browneu. So we will know shortly after June 30 much more 
firmly than we know at the present time. The unfortunate thing in 
a way is that the cutoff date comes after our budget hearing; so that 
we do at this time have an estimate, rather than having firm figures. 

Mr. Focarry. You had the original cutoff date last November. 

Dr. Brownety. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. On that date, taking all of the applications that have 
heen approved, what do they amount to? Also, on the basis of your 
experience, just how much money would it take at the present time to 
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give 100 percent of what the eligible applicants in that group are en- 
titled to under the law? 

Dr. Griessy. By the first cutoff date, November 24, 1953, some 612 
school districts had applied for assistance under section 305 of Pub- 
lic Law 815. Of these applications, 515 were determined tentatively 
to be eligible to receive a total of $134,117,019. These estimates of 
requirements are based on information contained in the applications 
prior to any field check at the time they were submitted. 

Since that date of November 24, 1953, the Office has received field 
reports and processed applications for 376 of those 515 tentatively 
eligible districts. The results of this processing has reduced the re- 
quirements for this group of districts from $83,212,856 to $65,553,432. 

This reduction of $17 million plus amounted to 21.2 percent. That 
reduction factor, based upon an analysis and firming up by field check 
of 61 percent of the applications of eligible applicants, is applied to 
the $134 million which was the figure the applicants had claimed be- 
fore their applications had been firmed up by processing, and that 
brought us down to this revised requirement with this further reduc- 
tion as respects applicants who had claimed children under section 
305 (a) 3 where a Presidential determination of critical areas is 
required. That estimated reduction factor as respects those appli- 
cants from their original claim to the final firming up by field check 
after the Presidential determination had been made of the critical 
areas, would result in a reduction of 50 percent rather than 20 percent 
in the amount to be paid those applicants. That brings us down to 
the figure that has come over of $34 million additional. 

Mr. Foaarry. When was this original $41 million request submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Griespy. April 23. 

Mr. Focarry. Now all these developments have happened since 
April 23 that will justify this reduction. 

r. BrowNne.u. I think I should say this in connection with that: 
What has happened between April 23 and the present time is that we 
have had various conferences with the Bureau of the Budget in ref- 
erence to how did we arrive at these figures and whether they were 
reasonable figures or not. Part of the picture is this matter Mr. Grigs- 
by just pointed out in connection with these defense areas. We have 
been trying to find out what these critical defense areas are, because 
they are going to make a very major impact upon the eligibility of 
those districts. They are not determined yet, and we can sit around 
the table, as we have, with people from the Bureau of the Budget to 
try to estimate the amount of shrinkage in those defense areas and 
what effect that will have on our figures. There is part of the prob- 
lem, you see. 

an. Focarty. What is holding up those Presidential determina- 
tions? 

Dr. Browne. That is one of those things we have been using up a 
lot of our time trying to get done. First, the Office of Defense ‘Mo i- 
lization has to give certain determinations; then the Department of 
Labor has to determine the inmigration and outmigration in those 
areas. Then our people have to take those figures and work out how 
that affects our situation in order to have a critical area determined. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization has completed, I think, all of its 
assignment; the Department of Labor, I think—I was informed this 
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noon that the Department of Labor has 1 or 2 of the areas that 
they have now cleared, but I do not believe have been sent over to our 
office yet, as ready to be on the list which has reached our office. 

Dr. Gricspy. We expect the first of next week to receive a few from 
the Department of Labor. 

Dr. Browneti. That is where our biggest problem has been, to get 
that inmigration and outmigration material from the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Fogarty. As I understand, in the original estimate you thought 
this would cost about $24 million; is that correct / 

Dr. Gricspy. The 305 (a) 3 cases. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Dr. Grissy. Approximately $25 million. We have applied a shrink- 
age factor to that of 50 percent; so in this estimate we are estimating 
when they are firmed up and these critical area determinations have 
been made and the field checks have been completed that approxi- 
mately $12.5 million of that will be payable. 

Mr. Foearry. And have you then added into this request for $34 
million that $12.5 million for that purpose ? 

Dr. Grissy. Yes; it is in there. 

Mr. Foearry. So that what would be outside, then, would be about 
$22 million additional. And so the difference between the Office of 
Education and the Bureau of the Budget is just that one section ? 

Dr. Browne... It was not just that one section; it was that problem. 
Wherever there is a situation that calls for an estimate, then the ques- 
tion is—how did you arrive at that estimate; were you on the high side, 
or the low side, or where were you; on what basis did you allow that 
judgmental factor to enter into your determination. And as indicated 

y Mr. Grisby one of the big areas here in this matter is the critical 
defense situation. 

Mr. Fogarty. That has changed in the last 3 or 4 weeks; is that 
right—that difference of 20 to 50 percent reduction ¢ 

Dr. Brownet. There has been no change in the picture. It has been 
a question of trying to resolve the judgment as to whether we are on the 
high side or the low side in each one of these in order to arrive at a 
firm figure. 

If you recall, in the hearing we had in reference to the supplemental 
for 1954, we indicated the work was going on in trying to arrive at 
a firm figure for our estimate for the 1955 budget, and that was a 
part of the problem—trying to get the best estimate and work out 
this question as to what we can defend as the best judgment exercised 
in those cases where we do not have the firm facts. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that because the law is that loosely drawn? 

Dr. Browne. No; it is because, in the first place, the cutoff date 
is June 30, and you have to guess how many applications you are 

oing to get and how much those applications are going to amount to. 

econd, in this matter of determining critical areas, you have to guess 
at this point which of those projects are going to be determined to be 
in critical areas; because, if they are in critical areas, they will be 
entitled to count children; if not, they won’t be. And you have to 
guess on that basis. 

Those are the type of things that call for a judgmental determina- 
tion at this time in reference to estimating how much you are going 
to need. If the situation was set up in such a way that the cutoff 
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date had been prior to this time, so that we would have an oppor- 
tunity to know how many projects we had, so that we had an oppor- 
tunity to know which were critical areas, so thay we were able to have 
our Held checks made to know the difference between the project 
estimate and the actual number, then we could come up with firm 
figures. But we have to take all of those things into account that 
may go up or down as we follow through. 


METHOD OF ARRIVING AT ESTIMATE 


Mr. Focarry. How did you arrive at the $41 million? Tell me 
specifically where does this $7 million cut apply. 

Dr. Browne.n. I think Mr. Grigsby can do a better job of giving 
the details than I could. 

Mr. Fogarry. Tell me where this $7 million cut is applied. 

Mr. Griessy. We arrived at the $41 million by applying a 20-per- 
cent reduction factor, based upon our experience with applications 
that had been firmed up by a field check, to all of the eligible appli- 
cants remaining. When you do that, you come up with $41 million. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is 20 percent of $41 million. 

Mr. Gricssy. That applies 20 percent reduction factor straight 
through 305 (a) 3, (a) 1,and (a) 2 alike. 

Mr. Fogarry. Twenty percent of $41 million is $8,200,000; is that 
correct 

Mr. McKonr. No; the reduction factor was applied to a different 
figure which Mr, Grigsby will supply. The end result was $41 million. 

Mr. Griassy. Then we took this 305 (a) 3 amount to which we had 
previously applied the 20-percent reduction figure and applied an 
additional 80-percent reduction figure to that $25 million, which is 
the $7 million difference. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much did you think these districts were en- 
titled to before you applied the 20-percent reduction ¢ 

Dr. Browneu. I think I can answer that question. That 20 per- 
cent reduction was what we used as a basis for arriving at what we 
thought they were entitled to. In our estimate in arriving at that 
$41 million, we figure that a 20-percent reduction ought to be taken 
into account as a basis for estimating ahead. 

Mr. Bussey. That is from your past experience ? 

Dr. Browneu.. That is from our past experience. 

Mr. Griessy. And an analysis of 61 percent of the applicants before 
us that had been firmed up. 

Dr. Browneti. But you can immediately raise the question—did 
not you probably get the most urgent cases coming in in the first 
place; therefore, is it not likely that the ones you get now are the 
ones that are not as urgent and where the case is not as clear, and so 
forth. And when you ask me that question, or if I would ask you 
that question the answerer would have to say “Well, that is a matter 
of judgment; we have no way of knowing until they come in.” 

hat is why we had our various conferences with the Bureau of the 
Budget to try and arrive at what is a reasonable reduction factor to 
take into account. 

Mr. Focarry. Now tell me how much, before the 20 percent was 
sees did that amount come to? What did you take the 20 percent 

om 
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Dr. Gricssy. From $134 million. 

Mr. Focarry. You took 20 percent of $1534 million. 

Dr. Griessy. That is right. That leaves $107 million. That is the 
total, including this year’s appropriation and next year’s estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. Then you decided on 50 percent of the 25 percent, 
which would be $12.5 million. 

Dr. Gricssy. No; an additional 30 percent of the $25 million, be- 
cause we had already applied 20 percent to that $25 million. The 
20 percent reduces the total from $134 million to $107 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. So it would be 30 percent of $25 million, which would 
be $7.5 million; is that right ? 

Dr. Griessy. Right. 

Mr. Foearry. That brings it, the way I figure it, to $99,500,000. 

Dr. Grigssy. Then you add in $10 million, which is the estimate for 
additional applications to be received before June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean you deduct that? 

Dr. Griessy. No; you add that. 

Mr. Focarry. You add that to the $99 million. 

Dr. Griessy. Right. 

Mr. Fogarry. And that makes $109 million; is that right? 

Dr. Griessy. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Now what are you requesting 

Dr. Griessy. In total, against that, it is $110,775,000. 

Mr. Foearry. That is what you think is needed, with that 20-percent 
cut, for 1955. 

Dr. Grigspy. With the 20-percent cut, plus the 30 percent additional 
on the 305 (a) 3 claims. 

Mr. Fogarry. I thought we had figured the 20-percent cut in on 
the $134 million. I thought that was the 20-percent cut you were 
talking about. 

Dr. Grigspy. Yes; we did in the figures you followed along with 
there. Then we applied an additional 30 percent to the $25 million, 

Mr. Foearry. And came up with the $110 million. 

Dr. Griessy. And came up with the $110 million. 

Mr. Foearry. Where is that $110 million in the justification ? 

Mr. McKong. In the table on page 73. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now the net total requirements amount to $110.- 
775,000. 

Dr. Griessy. If you will look at table 1, there has been allocated 
to this section 305 mm the current year $53.5 million, and the request 
would make available for allocation for 1955 $57,275,000, or a total 
for section 3 of $110,775,000. 

Mr. Bussey. May I make the suggestion, Mr. Fogarty, that we put 
the tables on pages 72 and 73 in the record back where we put the 
other tables, so that they will all be together. 

Mr. Foearry. It is still not clear in my mind—this figure of $110 
million, I thought you asked for $40 million for 1955 and then an 
additional $34 million. 

Mr. Griespy. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which would be $74 million. 

Mr. Littyrwurre. Of the $40 million, only $23,475,000 was to be 
allocated to this section. That may help clear up your figures. 
45836—54—pt. 140 
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Dr. Browne.i. If you take table 1, on page 71, there is shown the 
appropriation and the requirements by section for Public Law 815. 
It indicates there was appropriated for 1954, $70 million. The next 
column shows the allocation by various sections under the law, and 
then you have a request for 1955 of $74 million and the way in which 
that is allocated by sections. 

The next column shows that for section 305 the total amount avail- 
able and requested, including 1954 and 1955, is $110,775,000, 

Does that help? 

Mr. Foearry. What I am trying to arrive at—I am getting a little 
mixed up myself—is what is the total amount in this bill to carry out 
Public Law 815 for 1955, and how it was calculated. 

Dr. Brownety. $74 million, and that amount, as indicated there, 
would be divided as $57,275,000 for section 305; $4 million for section 
310; $12 million for section 401; and $725,000 for HHFA technical 
services. 

Mr. Focarry. What does this $110 million have to do with it? 

Dr. Brownett. The $110 million is to show what the total applica- 
tions will be that we estimate we will have under section 305 of the law. 

Mr. Foearry. For the 2-year extension ? 

Mr. Griassy. For the 2 years under section 305, 

Mr. Focarry. And you took 20 percent of the 2 years, and not 1 year, 
to come up with this figure of $34 million. 

Dr. Brownetu. Our experience is to project ahead, to take the 
experience we have had under the law in order to give us some kind 
of basis of figuring ahead on what is a reasonable expectation for the 
applications that will be received. 

Mr. Griassy. In specific answer to that question, if you will turn to 
page 73, the 20-percent reduction factor was applied to the $134 mil- 

ion, which gives us $107 million. Then we add the expected applica- 

tions before the final cutoff date of $10 million, or a total of $117 
million. Then we subtract the additional 30 percent of the $25 mil- 
lion, or $7 million, to get the $110 million for section 305. 

Mr. Focarry. Now tell me how you arrived at the $41 million 3 or 4 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Gricspy. By the same method, except we did not apply the 
additional 30-percent reduction factor to the $25 million under 305 

a) 3. 
Mr. Fogarty. That is where your main difference of opinion with 
the Bureau of the Budget was? 

Dr. Right. 

Mr. Focarry. You agree the Bureau of the Budget knows more 
about that particular angle than you do? 

Dr. Brownett. No. We have no evidence to show they are wrong, 
and we have no evidence to show we are right, because those are 
judgmental factors. And after going over the situation and the 
fact we did not know what these critical areas were at this time, 
and the general situation, we are willing to recognize, as I indi- 
cated ictal that we believe it is a fair estimate that the additional 
$34 million may do the job. But, as I say, if we are on the low 
side that may mean we will have to come back for a supplemental 
estimate. We try to be as honest and fair as we can on this matter. 

Mr. Fogarry. Certainly; Iam not saying you are not. 
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Dr. Browne. And I am sure the Bureeu of the Budget has been 
exactly the same way. They are trying to arrive at what is a reason- 
able judgmental estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. Now if this committee, when they mark up this bill 
in a couple of weeks, or whenever they do, after all of this testimony 
is in, decides that maybe the Bureau of the Budget and you people 
were a little off, and we decide to say we just do not think this $24.5 
million is necessary under section 305 (a) 3, how would you feel then / 
Would you feel we were wrong or were right? 

Dr. Browne. I think you would be exercising your best judgment 
as to what was the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think we could cut that amount ? 

Dr. Brownet. I think if you cut that amount there would be just 
that much more danger there would have to be a supplemental. I 
could not supply you with any further evidence than we have to 
indicate to you the amount we have in here is too high or too low. 
I wish I could. If after June 30 we are still operating, we will 
know better what the applications are, and we can give you that 
information. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL 1955 BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. In other words, from this hearing we cannot guar- 
antee to the membership of the House, when this bill is before the 
House, that you people will not come back for a supplemental bill 
during the next 6 weeks? 

Dr. Browne ut. I do not anticipate we will be able to have the figures 
in and do the processing so that we would be in a position to justify 
asu this spring. 

Mr. Foearry. And not until next spring, because the applica- 
tions—— 

Dr. Brownetu. Do not come in until June 30, and then they have 
to be processed. 

Mr. Focarry. Then it will be another year before you have the 
appropriation. 

br. Browne.ti. We would have to come in for a supplemental in 
1955 if this amount is not enough. We hope this amount will be 
enough. ‘That is our basis for making this estimate. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 815 


Mr. Foearry. There has been a bill introduced, I believe, to extend 
Public Law 815. 


Dr. Brownett. I understood this noon there had been a bill. I 
have not seen it. 

Mr. Griaspy. I understood there was a bill introduced on the Senate 
side. I do not know whether there was one on the House side or not. 

Mr. Focarry. I did not find it in the record, but I thought yesterday 
or the day before the chairman of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the House said he was in the process of appointing a subcom- 
mittee to study the extension of the School Construction Act, which 
I presume was Public Law 815. I think he gave a flat guaranty to 
the membership of the House that the passage of the Advisory Com- 
mittee bill and the research bill for education would in no way hinder 
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or retard hearings on the extension of Public Law 815, or a school 
construction act, 

Dr. Browne... I think as the Record indicates he said “a school 
construction act” rather than referring specifically to Public Law 815. 

Mr. Focarry. There has been a bill introduced in the Senate, which 
is different from Public Law 815? 

Dr. Brownett. Yes. A number of bills have been introduced on 
school construction, and they are holding hearings on those this week. 

Mr. Focarry. On many bills? I thought they were holding hear- 
i on just one bill. 

r. Griassy. There are several bills. 

Dr. Brownetu. There are several bills. I think they are consider- 
ing the whole problem of school construction, with specific reference to 
the two bills, I believe. I know there are others they have had referred 
to them in the school construction field. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think Public Law 815 should be extended ? 

Dr. Browne. As I indicated, I think it was yesterday, I think that 
there is a Federal obligation in reference to these areas where there 
is Federal property, which calls for a long-range rather than a year- 
by-year program, whatever it is going to be. That is a part of the 
thing we have to study. We hope to come to Congress next year with 
the results of our study and definite recommendations with reference 
to what the Federal aliey might be in that respect. 


Mr. Fogarty. Next year? 


Dr. Brownetz. Yes; because these laws continue to take care of 
the situation this vear. 


Mr. Focarry. But the act ends, so far as applications are concerned, 


in June. 

Dr. Brownetu. So far as applications are concerned, right. 

Mr. Foaarry. I presume from what the chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee said we are probably going to have a bill in 
the House to extend the law this year and not next year, and you 
will be called to testify on the extension of something like Public 
Law 815. 

Dr. Brownetu. That reminds me of the situation I used to run into 
when I was a school superintendent. We would have these jobs that 
I knew ought to take 2 or 3 months for study, but we had to give an 
answer in2 or3 days. The only thing we can do under those circum- 
stances is to get all the evidence you can in 2 or 3 days and give 
the very best answer you can. That is exactly what we do here. It 
might not be as good an answer. 

Mr. Foearry. If he says he is going to appoint a subcommittee, I 

resume he has a pretty good idea of calling you, if the subcommittee 
is appointed and hearings are started. 

Dr. Browne. I think we will take cognizance of that by starting 
our wheels in motion to get all the evidence we have together. 

Mr. Focarry. I think the President is very much interested in the 
extension of Public Law 815, is he not? 

Dr. Brownett. I really cannot say. ; 

Mr. Foearry. I thought in one of his messages he had something 
pretty definite to say this spring on Federal aid for construction in 
these federally impacted areas. 

Dr. Browneu. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. Focarry. Do you know whether or not he meant this year? 
Dr. Browneu. I have no knowledge on that. 


SHORTAGE OF CLASSROOMS 


Mr. Fogarry. How many unheused children are there in the country 
at the present time? 

Dr. Browne.u. We have a school facilities survey that gives us as 
good evidence on that as we can get. i 

When you say “unhoused” that is a rather diflicult term, because 
what people do in communities is to find some way to carry on school. 
In some communities we have them running on half-day sessions. 
We even have some places where they have three shifts a day. We 
have other places where they are renting property, such as municipal 
halls or churches or places of that sort. 

In terms of adequate housing, the school facilities survey indicates 
that we should have about 340,000 more classrooms for elementary and 
secondary schools than we have at the present time. If we had those 
it would mean that these makeshift arrangements and some of the very 
poor schools could be replaced with adequate housing. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do these make-shift arrangements occur in these 
federally impacted areas more than in the other areas of the country ¢ 

Dr. Browne. I have no evidence that would allow me to make a 
definite statement on that, Mr. Fogarty. I suspect that the situation 
is pretty variable. 

Mr. Iogarry. What do you call an unhoused child ? 

Dr. Brownei. Well, that is a word I try to avoid using. 
different things to different people. 

I try to use the term, if I get into that realm, of inadequately housed, 
rather than unhoused. Adequately housed are those who have the 
facilities; and inadequately housed, from my point of view, would be 
either a situation where a child had less than a full day of school, 
where we have half-day sessions—— 

Mr. Fogarry. Is there much of that in this country ¢ 

Dr. Browne. Yes, there is a considerable amount of it. 

Mr. Fogarty. There 

Dr. Browneuu. Yes. Also, 1 would say that inadequately housed 
meant if a child were in a school which was a firetrap. By a “fire- 
trap” I mean one that is quite unsafe from the standpoint of danger 
in case of fire. 

Or, if a child were in a situation where they might have basement 
rooms where there was improper lighting and ventilation and that 
sort of situation. I would call that inadequate housing. 

Those are types of situations | would call inadequate housing. 

Mr. Fogarry. | think most everyone would agree with you on that 
definition, would they not ? 

Dr. Browne tt. think so. 

Mr. Fogarry. I cannot conceive of anybody not agreeing with you 
on such a definition. 

You say there are 340,000 classrooms in that category ¢ 

Mr. Griessy. 340,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Fogarry. 340,000 classrooms are needed at the present time to 
give adequate housing for elementary and secondary schools? 

Dr. Browne. Yes. 


It means 
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FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY IN EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


Mr. Foearry. How much of that would you estimate would be a 
part of the Federal responsibility ¢ 

Dr. Brownexi. That depends upon what the people in this coun- 
try believe to be the Federal responsibility, what they believe to be 
the local responsibility, and what they believe to be the State respon- 
sibility. We have never clearly defined that situation. 

Up to the present time the general definition has been that the re- 
sponsibility for providing school housing and operating schools was 
a local responsibility. 

Mr. Foearry. It is a local and State responsibility, but it certainly 
is not a local and State responsibility when federally impacted com- 
munities are involved. 

Dr. Browneti. On that basis Congress has decided that if there is 
Federal property and a Federal contract that brings in an influx of 
children to a community there is a special Federal responsibility. 
That is reflected in the laws 815 and 874. 

Mr. Focartry. Also, above that, I think one of the reasons for the 
enactment of these laws was to bring all of the Federal aid into one 

lace, in the Department of Education, and not have the armed serv- 
ices have a special appropriation and the Interior Department a 
special appropriation for Indians and so forth. 

Dr. Browne tt. I see. 

Mr. Foearry. That was one of the reasons, to bring it all together 
so that we could oy what it was costing the Federal Government. 

Dr. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there some people who disagree that this is a 
Federal responsibility to educate children of parents who work on 
Federal property or live on Federal property ? 

Dr. Brownett. I suppose there are some. I have no way of know- 
ing how extensive that is. 

I would say there has come to the attention of the Office of Educa- 
tion, to my knowledge, very little objection to the Federal Govern- 
ment taking that kind of a responsibility. 

Mr. Foearty. I had not heard of any, but I thought maybe if there 
were some you would hear of it. 

Dr. Browne. I hear of some people who think that the Federal 
Government ought to keep away from anything that has anything 
to do with education. You know, there are some people of that sort. 
I hear that, but I would say that is very much in a minority. 

Mr. Foaarrty. I would think so. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF PARENTS ON MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 


Have you had many communities where they refuse to supply the 
necessary educational facilities for children of parents who are work- 
ing on military establishments? 

Dr. Brownetu. There are a few instances of that. Certain States 
have moved in the direction of saying that they denied responsibility 
for providing service out of local tax funds for Federal employees. 
Those are in the minority, but there are a few instances of that sort. 

Mr. Foaarry. About how many communities would you say have 
done that? 
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Dr. Brownexi. Mr. Grigsby, could you indicate about how many 
there might be? 

Mr. Griaspy. About 21, I believe. 

Mr. Focarry. Twenty-one? 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. What did the Federal Government do then ? 

Dr. Brownetu. The Federal Government, as I understand it, under 
the law—and I would like to be corrected if I am wrong—in those 
cases has provided the education. Am I correct in that, Mr. Grigsby / 

Mr. Griessy. Yes. Those are handled under section 6 of Public 
Law 874 and under section 310, so far as construction is concerned, of 
title III of Public Law 815. 

Dr. Browne. That is a part of the reason, Mr. Fogarty, why it 
seems to me we must have a long-range policy in this respect, because 
it is obvious to me that if that situation develops in a few communities 
and the Federal Government should step in there and take care of 
those children you are going to have others say, “Why should we do it 
if the Federal Government takes care of it here?” 

I think there ought to be a clear-cut, wisely developed program 
which would recognize that whole problem. 

Mr. Focarry. | agree with you 100 percent. It has to be a program 
which is fair. 

Dr. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Any program which is fair no one can quarrel with. 
But if the people in a local community are pretty well set in their 
thinking that this is a responsibility of the Federal Government, and 
after we enact laws down here that say it is a Federal responsibility, 
but we do not appropriate the funds, I do not quarrel with that local 
community if they tell the Federal Government, “All right, you 
educate these children.” 


COST OF LOCAL AND FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


What does it cost these local communities to educate a child, as 
compared to the Federal contribution? What is the percentage borne 
by each; do you know ? 

Mr. Griessy. The average per capita cost per child in the current 
year in these section 6 operations is $247. The average rate per child 
under section 3 is $148. It isa little less than double. It is $247 per 
capita as against $148. 

r. Fogarty. It costs $100 a year more for the Federal Govern- 
ment alone to educate a child, than it does if they have a cooperative 
yee in that community ¢ 

r. Griessy. Right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any figures which would show how many 
tax dollars are spent by the local and State governments in the 
upkeep of these schools and the education of these children, as com- 
pared to the Federal contribution ¢ 

Mr. Griessy. Yes; that isin our annual report of last year. 

Mr. Fogarry. The Federal contribution, as I remember it, was 
very small compared to the ovarall cost. 

Mr. Griaspy. The Federal Government as respects these 2,400 dis- 
tricts which are aided under Public Law 874 is contributing about 
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6 percent of the total budgets of those communities for the education 
of the children, and 30 percent of the cost per Federal child; so that 
the State or the local community on the average is taking 70 percent 
of the cost of each federally-connected child. 

Mr. Foearry. Which is all to the benefit of the Federal Government? 

Dr. Browne.u. Very much so. 

Mr. Focarry. By that much. 


ADEQUACY OF 1955 BUDGET 


So far as you can determine now, Doctor, this $74 million will meet 
all the requests that will come in, and which will be approved by your 
Department, so far as you can see at this time? 

r. Brownevi. That is the best estimate I can see at this time. 

Mr. Fogarty. If I get a call from a superintendent of schools in 
my district that he has an application in, [ can tell him that I have 
been told and it has been testified here that this $74 million will meet 
all the requirements necessary ? 

Dr. Brownety. You are not saying it quite the right way. 

Mr. Focarry. Under the law? 

Dr. Browne tt. I think you could say that I said this: That so far 
as I can see at the present time that will cover the costs under the law. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL 1955 BUDGET 


Mr. Foearry. The only reason for a supplemental, then, would be 
that an extraordinary increase in applications would develop in the 
next 6 months? 

Dr. Brownext. No, not at all. There are other things which enter 
into this picture. 

If the Defense Department determines more critical defense areas 
than we have estimated, then we are going to get more than we have 
estimated here. If the Defense Department finds there are fewer 
critical defense areas than indicated here by this reduction, then you 
can go below it. 

If the amounts of the projects that we have estimated there will be, 
when they come along, are larger than the average we have had, then 
we are low. If they are below the average we have had in the past 
then we are going to be high. 

It is those sorts of things that are in the picture, that indicate we 
have arrived at the best judgment we can. We figure we can come 
through on the $74 million. 

But if you say to the man in the local school district that we have 
indicated that we will be able to pay out in full and do not put in the 
fact that part of that is based on estimates, then I would think you 
would be tending to mislead him. 

Mr. Fogarry. I do not want to mislead them and I do not want to 
misquote you. But at the same time I want to do everything I can 
to make sure that they get what they are entitled to. 

Dr. Browne. Surely. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not care anything about the estimate unless I 
can be sure it is reasonably accurate. 

Dr. Brownetu. I think you are quite fair to him and to us in saying 
that it is our best judgment at this time that we can come through 
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under this amount of money, but we want to be clearly on record 
to indicate that these figures cannot be firm on anybody’s basis at 
this time. 


ALLOCATION IF APPROPRIATION IS INSUFFICIENT 


Mr. Focarry. What will happen if it turns out that this is not 
enough money and that you need about $25 million or $50 million more 
and then the Congress does not appropriate it? How would you ex- 
pend the $74 million that you might get next year ¢ 

Dr. Brownext. I think that is provided for in the law, is it not, on 
a priority system ? 

Mr. Griessy. Yes. If the funds are insufficient to cover the maxi- 
mum authorizations, the projects are approved on the basis of urgency 
of need, which is reflected in the priority. 

Mr. Focarry. The history of the act shows that you have always 
been on the conservative side so far as these estimates are concerned ; 
is that not so? Have you ever had enough in 1 year to pay 109 per- 
cent of the entitlements on the basis of your original appropriation 
request ? 

r. Griespy. Well, as regards title II, Public Law 815, we were 
consistently conservative in our estimate and the Congress was con- 
sistently still more conservative in its appropriations. We have not 
had enough experience with title III to say whether or not that is or 
will be the case. 

Mr. Fogarty. Doctor, you did not take into consideration, when 
you and the Bureau of the Budget agreed on this $7 million cut, the 
past conservatism of the Congress; did you ? 

Dr. Brownetn. We did not consider the conservatism of Congress. 

I know some of the people in the Bureau of the Budget had a feel- 
ing that we did not tend to be as conservative as they thought the 
figures warranted in the past. In other words, they tended to feel 
that we were more optimistic, a little on the liberal side, should I say. 

So a part of our problem, as you would expect, in any situation of 
this sort, was that we had to justify our figures—and I think very 
properly so—to show that we had been just as thoughtful of the 
taxpayers in this country as we could be, as well as just as thoughtful 
with reference to what the needs were in these particular school dis- 
tricts. That is the problem always. 

I do not need to tell you gentlemen, because you are on the Ap- 
propriations Committee and that is what you are up against every 
minute, trying to recognize the needs for service and at the same time 
balance that against the interests of the total taxpayers of the country. 
That is a what I am sure the Bureau of the Budget is up 
against every day. 

Mr. Fogarty. So far as I am concerned, Doctor, on the overall 
Federal budget, it does not mean that much to me, when the educa- 
tion of these children is at stake. If it means that the Federal budget 
shall be increased to guarantee that every child have a decent educa- 
tion in this country, I am for increasing the Federal budget. 

Dr. Brownett. Soam I. I think I can indicate that that has been 
my position by the fact that we have come in for these supplementary 
appropriations, where we were able to show that there was a situation 
which we could justify, which called for asking for an increased 
appropriation. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I commend you for it. I think you are doing a good 
job for education when you come here and ask for these things you 
think should be asked for. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Frernanpez. No questions. I am perfectly satisfied. 


INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, referring back to the item of inspections for 
just amoment. These school buildings for the most part are not large 
structures, as buildings go. 

Dr. Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. They are getting quite a bit of inspection. First of 
all, I think one group of people who would be more interested in see- 
ing that they get what they are paying for and get a good building 
than anybody else would be the local school board. They certainly 
would not let the inspection go by the board. 

Then we have the local architect, who is paid for that specific job. 

Then we have the Housing and Home Finance Agency, which makes 
these inspections, as has been testified to. 

Am I right in thinking that there is also inspection by the Office 
of Education of some of these projects, Mr. Lillywhite? 

Mr. Littywutre. There is no inspection of the construction engi- 
neering aspect at all by the Office of Education. There is an inspec- 
tion on the acceptance of the building, to see that the building was 
constructed from the educational point of view only, as the Commis- 
sioner approved it. They do not check in any respect on the day-to- 
day construction. 

r. Bussey. Just what does that amount to? 

Mr. Littywarre. Well, if approval is given for a 24-classroom 
building with auxiliary facilities, equipment lists are submitted by 
the local school district to be sure that there is nothing beyond the 
minimum school facilities and the minimum equipment, and then 
the field representative of the Office checks to see that that is exactly 
the building which was constructed, and that there are not 28 rooms 
put in, and that they do not have excess equipment or equipment that 
was not approved as minimum equipment. 

I think that is mainly the inspection. It is pretty well specified in 
the law, as a matter of fact, on the educational aspect of it. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that inspection different from that of the man who 
goes in and makes the final audit? 

Mr. Lattywurre. Oh, yes. The final audit is different. 

Mr. Bussey. Then we have the Federal auditors who go in and 
make another inspection. 

Dr. Brownewy. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. So far as I am personally concerned, I think the 
school buildings are well inspected. 

Mr. Foeartry. The only reason I mentioned that, Mr..Chairman, is 
that I have worked on schools and hospitals and many other types 
of buildings. I know that you only get the type of inspection that 
you pay for. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with you 100 percent. I think they should be 
inspected. But I did not want anyone to get some erroneous idea 
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from reading the record that we were appropriating funds for school 
buildings and they were not being properly inspected. That is all. 

Dr. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think they are being properly inspected. 
An architect is not an inspector on a small job; { do not care what 
anyone says. He is supposed to inspect it, byt if he only appears 
once in 3 days he is not giving the pob inspection, even though they 
claim he is giving it inspection. The only way you can get inspection 
is to have the inspector on the job. 

Mr. Bussey. I have worked on a lot of construction jobs myself. 
I oe to be an engineer by training. Even if an architect is em- 
ployed on a small home I do not think that architect ought to be em- 
ployed for 5 seconds if he does not make an inspection of that home 
at least once a day, and I think a good architect will inspect a home 
once a day. 

Mr. Fogarry. I agree with you, but there are so many contractors 
now taking jobs at sometimes less than cost, and they are still making 
a living. 

Mr. On the school-construction program / 

Mr. Foearry. On any private and public construction, both. 

Mr. Bussey. On the school-construction program, constructing 
schools? 

Mr. Fogarry. I do not know about that particular thing, but I 
know there are some contractors working at less than cost. 

Mr. Bussey. I was going to say that if the gentleman knows of any 
such instances he certainly ought to report them. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not know of any specific instance, but I know 
what the general practice is. I know why you have to have speci- 
fications. 

DOUBLE SHIFTS 


Mr. Busrey. Doctor, you made some reference to schools running 
on half time and schools running on three shifts. What does it mean 
to say schools are running on half time? 

Dr. Browneti. It means you have one class using the building 
in the morning and another group of children coming in and using 
that same room in the afternoon. 

Mr. Bussey. It does not mean, then, that the children are only 
getting half the education they are entitled to? 

Dr. BrowNe.i. They are only getting a half day of school instead 
of a full day of el, 

Mr. Bussey. That is not what I asked. I asked if it means that 
the child is only getting half the education he should be getting. 

Dr. Browne... I would say probably not, because I do not think 
the terms “attendance at school” and “education” are synonymous. 

In other words, it has been my experience in a great many places 
where a child has a half-day session rather than a full-day session 
that the parents will put in more time with that child trying to see 
that he makes up for what he does not get in school, so you can hardly 
say that the child is only getting half an education. But he is 
getting only half the education from the teacher and half the oppor- 
tunity to carry on schoolwork in the classroom that he mec be 


getting if he could go on to school. 
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In the upper grades it means very frequently they will assign much 
more homework and assume that the children on their own or working 
with their parents will put in more time outside of school than they 
would in school. 

When it comes to the lower grades, which is where we have had a 
great deal of our half-day education, there the children, of course, 
do not have the background of study habits or knowing how to read 
and eannot do that sort of thing on their own, so that they actually 
miss out on getting a half day in their school experience. 

As I say, we have three shifts in a few instances. ‘There are not 
a great many. That means that they divide the school day into three 
parts, and you have one group of children and then another shift 
aa in a little later and then you have still another shift later on in 
the day. 

Mr. aes: Now, where a school is on 2 shifts a day, is it not a 
fact that some of these schools start earlier in the morning and run 
later in the afternoon, in comparison to what they would run if they 
had 1 shift a day? 

Dr. Browne tu. That is true in some places. One of your problems 
there is always the question of teachers. 

In some of the places where they have a morning shift and an 
afternoon shift because of the fact that they do not have buildings 
they will employ two sets of teachers. In that case they can work 
starting with a longer school day, starting them earlier in the morning 
and running straight through, and then having another group come 
in and work later in the afternoon. 

But in some instances they are short both of classrooms and teach- 
ers. There it simply means that a teacher has one group of children 
in the morning and another group of children in the afternoon. The 
total length of the schoolday is approximately the same. So in a way 
from the standpoint of securing the attention of a teacher in working 
with a child you have cut them short not only in their time in school 
but you cut easily in half the amount of attention they get from a 
teacher, because the teacher just does not have any time out of school 
to work with them under those conditions. 

Mr. Bussey. I believe you testified that the estimated shortage of 
schoolrooms in the United States was 340,000. 

Dr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. That takes into consideration a classroom of what 
average size? 

Dr. Browne. I think the average taken on that is either 27 or 30 
pupils. Mr. Reed would know that. 

Ir. Resp. Twenty-seven. 

Dr. Browne .. It is an average of 27. 

Mr. Bussey. That would be a shortage of what we might call ade- 
quate school facilities for how many pupils? Is that elementary and 
secondary ¢ 

Dr. Browne.i. Elementary and high school; that is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you the figure? I am trying to get this down 
to pupils. 

br. Browneti. That would be 9,180,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the total enrollment of elementary and high 
schools in the United States 4 
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Dr. Browne t. It is around 25 million or 26 million. 

Mr. Reep. It is about 32 million including the secondary. You 
asked for elementary and secondary. 

Dr. Brownett. Yes; 32 million. 

Mr. Reep. You count the secondary at about 7 million pupils. 

Mr. Grispy. The elementary is 25 million. 

Mr. Bussey. Breaking it down into elementary and secondary how 
many pupils have to go on a one-third shift and how many have to 
go on a one-half shift 

Dr. Browne. I would have to consult our figures. I would be glad 
to see what evidence we have and to get that into the record, Mr. 
Busbey. I am quite sure we do not have that offhand, unless one of 
the men from the office could give you that. 

Mr. Grissy. There is a figure in an NEA report for this year, which 
is something of an estimate. Theyestimate 632,000 children om double 
sessions this year. 

Dr. Brownewu. They include in that, probably, any of those where 
you had a third shift. There are not very many cases of that sort. 
It is about 632,000. 

Mr. Bussey. That is not general in our school system ¢ 

Dr. No. 


Mr. Bussey. That is one of the points everybody would like to see 
corrected, 


Dr. Browneti. That is right. That is quite a few children, but it 
is not a very large percentage. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 


Mr. Bussey. Last year’s appropriation act rescinded the balance of 
the funds for the school facilities survey. Several people have told 
me that this is going to work a hardship in a few States because of 
special situations. Would you care to comment on the effect of reseind- 
balances, Doctor ? 

r. BrowNevu. I have on my desk—it has accumulated during the 
time of these hearings—a communication which I just noticed that 
provides me information in connection with that problem. I wonder 
if there is not somebody here who knows more about it than Ido. I 
can look that up, but I did not have a chance to read it through and 
see what. the situation was. 

Mr. Bussey. Several Members of Congress have spoken to me about 
it. ‘There was a Mr. Fuller—I do not have his official title. 

Dr. Browneti. That is probably Mr. Ed Fuller, the executive sec- 
retary of the Chief State School Officers. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the man. He called me on the telephone and 
spoke to me about it. This was at least 2 weeks ago. 

I suggested to him that he should have these States who have not 
used their school facilities survey funds make a report to him so he 
could turn the entire report over to the committee so we could have it 
for consideration when we were holding hearings on the Office of 
Education. To date I have not received that report to see just what 
the situation is that they have complained about in the States. 

I wonder if someone here is familiar with the situation and what 


States are involved? The one State I have heard from more than any 
other is New Jersey. 
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Dr. Browneti. Mr. Reed, do you have that information ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I do not have in hand the information specifically from 
the respective States. We can do it intwo ways. I can give you some 
ports, information that may not be entirely accurate, or we could file 
a report giving specific information, whichever the chairman would 
desire. 

Dr. Brownett. Would you prefer to have me work that up and 
bring it back Monday? 

Mr. Bussey. When were the funds first made available for this 
survey ¢ 

Dr. Browne. 1951, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Was that fiscal 1951? 

Dr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Which means that they would be made available for 
use July 1, 1950. 

Dr. Brownewu. That is in the fiscal year which began July 1, 1950. 

Mr. Bussey. That means that they would have had, as of July 1 
this year, 4 years in which to use those funds to make the survey ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes, sir; that is 4 different fiscal years. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 

The school facilities survey was authorized pursuant to title I, Public Law 
815, which was approved on September 23, 1950. An appropriation of $3 million 
was included in the supplemental appropriation act for fiscal year 1951, which 
was approved on September 27, 1950. On October 13, 1950, the States were noti- 
fied by the Commissioner of Education as to their allotments which had been 
determined by the Commissioner, pursuant to the act. Actually, therefore, the 
States were not in position to apply for their Federal allotments until after 
October 13, 1950. 

Mr. Bussey. One thing I asked Mr. Fuller to supply the committee 
with in the way of information was the date that these States started 
their survey and why they did not start sooner, when they had all 
these years to do it and they know the funds were available. 

Is there any information on why they have not started earlier using 
these funds for the surveys? 

I mean, if it is the fault of the Congress, let us correct it; if it is 
their fault, I am not too much in sympathy with them, very frankly. 

Mr. Reep. Some States did not participate in the survey for various 
reasons. Some had to get specific authorizations from their legisla- 
tures to receive the money. They not only had to change the law so 
that they could receive the money, but then it was a matter of getting 
money for matching purposes. 

We had several other States that had already made recent surveys, 
so they did not choose to take part. 

In some States, for example, the legislature was not in session, so 
it took a period of time for them to get the legal authority to get 
started on the survey. 

Mr. Bussey. The funds were available in fiscal year 1951. T assume 
that during the session of Congress in 1950 most of the State legisla- 
tures knew of this being considered. Certainly all of the State legis- 
latures were in session by January of 1952. . 

Mr. Rexp. The act passed in September of 1950. I was not in the 
Office at that time. I do not know when the actual allocation of the 
funds, the $3 million, was made. 
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Mr. McKone. The funds became available on September 27, 1950. 
I think we might point out that many States noticed the language 
in the act which made this money available until it was expended. 
For that reason, perhaps, some of them moved more slowly. They 
did not immediately go to their State legislatures. 

Others desired to use their permanent staff to gather the informa- 
tion, rather than hiring temporary persons. We encouraged this, I 
understand, in the Office. Thus it took them a little longer. 

I think, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, too many of them relied on the 
language of the enabling act; that is, that the funds were to be avail- 
able until expended. 

We have a table here which we can furnish. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, we cannot blame them for that. 

Mr. McKonr. Right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. But if this survey were to be of any value, it seems 
to me the data should have been compiled as soon as possible. 

Mr. Reep. Mr, Chairman, after the passage of the act it was turned 
over for administration in the Office to the School Housing Section. 
The Chief of the Section started to make plans immediately with the 
States and began to recruit a staff and got into operation in February 
1951. 

That involved a period from September to February, and that 
was the period when they were cooperatively developing the proce- 
dures to be followed by the States; staff requirements and decisions 
on how the States would like to implement and carry out their surveys. 

So, it took a period of time, whieh might be considered a natural 
lag, before each State began the survey in accordance with its own 
wishes and desires, following certain basic procedures and criteria 
that were developed cooperatively with the States. 

For example, in Illinois, they went ahead with the first phase of 
the survey, or the status phase, to determine what the situation was 
in regard to their current Scikithe needs. 

Illinois does not intend to carry out the second phase, or the long- 
range phase, of the survey, the reason being that Illinois is currently 
engaged in and is moving forward very rapidly in school-district 
reorganization and is felt to have much of the data proposed for the 
long-range phase. 

Mr. Bussry. We have done a great deal, as you know, in consolida- 
tion of our school districts in the State of Illinois, and I think, prob- 
ably, as you say, as far as perhaps any State in the entire Union. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

New York State did not take part, because they had recently made a 
similar building survey that met their purposes in New York State. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a list of the States that are now wanting 
an extension of 6 months in which to use these funds ? 

Mr. McKone. We could furnish such a list, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Brownexi. I was supposed to have luncheon today with Mr. 
Fuller, and then because of the hearing, I had to postpone it. That 
may have been the thing he had in mind to talk over with me, and I] 
can try and get that information for you. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I regret that it is not up here at this time. I 
asked him for it so that we could discuss it at this hearing. 
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I may be entirely wrong, but it seems to me that if they have not had 
any interest in using this money until now, if they want to make these 
surveys they ought to look to their own States for it. 

Dr. Browne.t. I will endeavor to get that information so that I 
ean supply it at the next session. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you tell Mr. Fuller I was exploring this problem, 
because it is something that I think we should take into consideration ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. Bussey. It is especially important at this time, since we are 
receiving other supplemental requests from the Office of Education, 
and have received no request for appropriation of funds for these 
surveys. I cannot help but feel, to some extent, that there is not too 
much of an emergency now in this situation for the committee or the 
Congress to take action on. 

_— there been any request to you to bring up a supplemental on 
this? 

Dr. Brownett. That may be the nature of that communication, that 
is on my desk that T have not looked at. I want to go back and take a 
look at it. Tam afraid I have too much of a pile there, and that is one 
I just recall, which was a document that had to do with this school 

uestion. 
7 Mr. Bussey. I think you can speak for some of the members of the 
committee in regard to the backlog of work also. 

Dr. Browne tt. I cannot tell you the nature of it, because I did not 
look at it closely enough. 

Mr. McKonr. Mr. Chairman, we have correspondence urging that 
this money be again requested, and I think the States that were some- 
what slow, perhaps, did not desire to be derelict at all, but it was in an 
effort to do a good job. 

As T have observed this, it appears to be one of the most compre- 
hensive school surveys in the history of the country, and if they were 
to go back to their own legislatures this year to seek the money that 
has been rescinded, I think it would be embarrassing to them. Un- 
doubtedly they told their State legislatures that this money was avail- 
Pen until expended, and urged the legislature to give the matching 

unds. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I can appreciate there might be some embarrass- 
ment, and I am not obstinate, so far as making funds available for 
these surveys, but I would like to have something before us to con- 
sider as to what the situation is in these States that are affected. 

Dr. Brownett. I think that is a very proper question, and T will 
give you a report on it on Monday, and shall furnish you the best 
information I can obtain. 

Mr. Bussey. If Mr. Fuller has compiled some of that information 
from these States, which he volunteered to do, I would appreciate it if 
it could be made available in the morning. 

Dr. Brownett. I will try to get that as soon as we get back to the 
office. We will call him and see what information we can get. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions on this item ? 

Mr. Focarry. In regard to this survey matter, it seems to me that 
1 received a communication from my director of education in Rhode 
Island concerning these funds. 

T cannot remember offhand what it was, but it seems to me that 
he had a very good reason for them not being expended. However, 
they are in a position now to go ahead with the work. 
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Has he corresponded with you people? Do you know about that, 
Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Fogarty, as I understand the information on Rhode 
Island, the allotment was $12,600, and that ameunt has actually been 
paid tothe State. They have drawn all their allotment. The Federal 
allotment has been paid to them. However, the information which 
has been given to me is to the effect that they need more time. You 
see, the budget action last year discontinued the unexpended balance 
as of December 31, 1953, and that means that no State could make 
a request for their additional allotment after that date. The money 
that was paid to the State is available until June 30 of this year, 1954, 
and, of course, it is matched by their State moneys. 

However, on June 30, 1954, it will be necessary for them, as a result 
of a postaudit, to determine if they have used it; and if not, it will 
revert to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no other questions, we shall recess at this 
time until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 


Monpay, May 17, 1954. 


SALARIES AND ExPENsES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $2, 960, 000 $2, 900, 000 

Transferred from— 
“Promotiort and further development of vocational educa- 
tion, Office of Education,” pursuant to Public Law 59__ 32, 000 
“Promotion and further development of vocational educa- 
tion, Office of Education,” pursuant to Public Law 286_|..........-_. 19, 600 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 992, 000 2, 919, 600 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 30, 649 30, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 4, 764 2, 500 


Total available for obligation : 3, 027, 413 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —15, 033 


Obligations incurred 3, 012, 380 2, 952, 100 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare’ —2, 991 


Total obligations. 3, 009, 389 2, 952, 100 


Norte.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above represent receipts from educational institutions 
for trave] pursuant to authority in the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priation Act, 1954. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Development of vocational education 
School assistance in federally affected areas 
Services to State and local school systems 
Services to higher educational institutions 
International educational programs. - 
Program development and coordination f 
Administration 306, 893 


Total obligations 3, 009, 389 2, 952, 100 


45836—54—pt. 1-41 


$ 
3, 100, 000 
3, 130, 000 
1955 estimate 
| $486, 000 $426, 000 
931, 000 970, 000 
690, 160 788, 230 
; 201, 340 233, 805 
59, 100 74, 735 : 
5 | 234, 900 326, 830 
299, 600 310. 400 
3, 130, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


‘Total number of permanent tions 
Full-time equivalent of all ot 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
— schedule grades: 


01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Transportation of things_- 
Communication services _- 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations q q 2, 952, 100 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $476, 100 $142, 319 
Obligations incurred during the year...........-..----..--__-- 3, 012, 380 2, 952, 100 


3, 488, 480 3, 004, 419 

Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years : 89, 960 10, 203 
Reimbursements 35, 413 32, 500 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 142, 319 125, 000 


Total expenditures. ___ 3, 220, 788 2, 926, 716 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 2, 845, 046 2, 794, 600 
Out of prior authorizatiops 375, 742 132, 116 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. This morning 
we will take up the request for salaries and expenses for the Office 
of Education. 

Dr. Brownell, your original request was for $3,100,000, which is an 
increase of $200,000 over the appropriation for 1954. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


A enpptemnnntes request of $100,000 has been submitted to us in 


House Document No. 393. What is this supplemental of $100,000 
supposed to cover ? 

r. Brownety. That $100,000 supplemental is supposed to cover 
the necessary salaries and expenses in the school assistance program, 
because we have had that $55 million supplemental for school con- 
struction for 1954 and then the addition to the 1955 which was in- 
creased from $40 million up to $74 million. 


| | 
$5, 914 $6, 036 $6, 017 
Average grade... GS-8.5 GS-8.6 GS-8.5 
$2, 489, 108 $2, 564, 794 
8, 833 10, 102 10, 406 
2, 581, 066 2, 499, 210 2, 579, 200 
baste diedbbdcicawos 3, 586 1, 225 1, 225 4 
32, 832 49, 095 53, 375 
iinanesacivcudiee 111, 528 121, 905 169, 040 
16, 263 16, 905 | 17, 730 
ae 31, 185 16, 780 22, 140 q 
ningbebbvdetabbas 24, 659 22, 970 25, 010 q 
i 16, 064 6, 160 7, 200 
wesesseneeseeneee| 6, 631 6, 900 8, 550 
el 3, 130, 000 
| 1955 estimate 
— | = — | 
$125, 000 q 
3, 130, 000 
3, 255, 000 
145, 000 
3, 080, 
— } 
2,955,000 
125, 000 
bea 
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Those two increases will increase the workload in the school assist- 
ance program and that additional $100,000 is to provide the necessary 
salaries and expenses to carry that workload. 

Mr. Bussey. You believe you will need all of that $100,000 for that 
purpose ? 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. That will give you how many additional positions? 

Mr. McKone. Nineteen. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a breakdown as to the grades of those 19? 
If you have a table there, just put it in the record at this point. 

r. Browne. I will be very glad to do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 


List of additional positions requested—School assistance in federally affected areas 


Number 


Field: 
Field representative 
Clerk-stenographer __ 


PROBLEMS FACING FIELD STAFF 


Mr, Bussey. At the top of page 28 of the revised justifications you 
sev" 

The main problem facing the field staff of the Office this year has been that of 
redveing the accumulated backlog of unaudited fiscal year payments made under 
Public Law 874 while giving priority to the completion of surveys of Public 
Law 815 projects. 

How much is budgeted for this work in 1955? 

Mr. Griessy. Mr. Busbey, the field staff has this dual responsibility 
in connection with Public Law 874 to do the records shack ‘and also 
in connection with the construction law, Public Law 815, to check 
on the application data and approve the construction plans as to their 
educational adequacy. It is a little difficult to separate Public Laws 
874 and 815 work in the field; but as nearly as we can get at it 

Mr. Bussey. Give me your best estimate for Public Law 874. 

Mr. Griessy. We anticipate that 43 of the positions in the field will 
be allocated to Public Law 874 and approximately 27 to Public Law 
815. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Mr. Bussey. Back on page 25 under “School assistance in federally 
affected areas,” how much is this review work going to cost in 1955? 


Grade 
Departmental: 
n 
0 
fe 
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I am particularly referring to this sentence in the first paragraph : 


It is responsible for the survey and verification of records maintained by local 
agencies in support of claims made under Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 
*** This field staff also has responsibilities in connection with approval of 
construction plans and review of completed construction projects to be sure that 
they were completed in accordance with the approvals of the Commissioner. 

Dr. Browneti. Let me give you a brief statement and then I will 
ask Mr. Grigsby to amplify it. 

As I understand the general plan, when an application comes in it 
indicates a certain number of children are eligible or being considered 
in making up the amount of the grant. The field staff has to verify 
the records in the school offices to be sure that the students that are 
claimed are actually enrolled and it also calls for some spot check in 
finding out, in connection with federally connected children in the 
defense areas, that the parents of the children are actually working 
in the defense plants. 

T do not think there is a 100 percent check of each child, but enough 
of a check to assure that their records are correct. 

There is also the problem to be sure, if they have called for a build- 
ing that has 22 rooms in their project that has been approved, certain 
of the rooms being classrooms and whatever the rooms may be, before 

any final payment is made, to be sure that they do not call for payment 
on a 22-room building and then only build a 12-room building. I mean 
that is the sort of field check. 

Mr. Grigsby could indicate further what are the responsibilites for 
survey and verification of the records, but I think that gives it 
generally. 

PARK FOREST PROJECT IN CHICAGO 

Mr. Bussey. I will be glad to hear from Mr. Grigsby, but, before we 
do that, your statement brings to mind an incident that I ran across 
when I was in the regional office at Chicago checking Public Law 874 
in connection with different projects in that region. One of the proj- 
ects that interested me particularly was a project in south Chicago, 
called Park Forest located about 26 miles south of what we call the 
Loop. They were counting children whose fathers had worked, for 
instance, in the Internal Revenue Bureau in the downtown section of 
Chicago for many years; they were counting children of postal workers 
in the downtown post office, and the FBI and people who had been 
working in the Quartermaster Headquarters in Chicago for many, 
many years, even before World War II. 

In your judgment, do you think that is a proper charge assuming, 
of course, what I tell you is true? 

Dr. Brownetu. Assuming that, the first thing I would want to do is 
to check under the law to see if that is what is called for under the law. 
If it is, then I suppose it is a proper charge. 

The next question whether that is a proper charge is primarily, when 
we set up the law, we know the general purpose of it, but the way in 
which it is written certain things may be done which we did not antici- 
pate. It may be that is the situation there. ; 

I am frank to say I am not familiar enough with the law to know 
whether that is a proper charge under the law. I think it is question- 
able as the intent of the law, however. 
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Mr. Bussey. I am not picking any quarrel as to whether it is a 
proper charge or not under the law; but I am asking if you would care 
to express your thoughts regarding it. é 

This law, as I understand it, was to take care of school maintenance 
in federally impacted defense areas. 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Bussey. As I say, these employees of the Government had been 
in the employ of the Government in ee such as the FBI and the 
Internal Revenue, Post Office, and so forth, long before World War 
I1—long before this law was enacted by Congress. 

Dr. Brownewt. My reply to that, Mr. Busbey, would be along this 
line. In the first place, I would agree with you it was not my thought 
that the purpose of the law was to include—I mean the general pur- 
pose of the law was not to include situations where there had been 
these Federal employees over a long period of time, but rather was to 
take care of situations where there had been a sudden influx of Fed- 
eral employees due to the defense program. 

The second thing I would like to say is one of the things we are 
trying to do in this overall study I mentioned the other day, the long- 
term program, is to try and get at just what are the types of conditions 
in which it would seem proper to say “Here is a clearly Federal obliga- 
tion.” And I would prefer not to commit myself as to whether that 
is one of them at this time, because I do not have as much evidence 
as I would like to have before I would want to come before this group 
with a recommendation. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not know if the proper legislative committee took 
this into consideration when they looked at the law last year, or not; 


but I merely bring it up because I think it is a Pat: consideration 


that could be given to the problem by the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Dr. Brownett. I think so, too. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you wish to comment further to supplement Dr. 
Brownell’s remarks, Mr. Grigsby ? 

Mr. Griespy. Only this one comment, that as respects children 
whose parents are employed on Federal property, the law does ex- 
clude certain types of children. For instance, labor groups of migra- 
tory workers are excluded, and Federal properties which provide 
services primarily for the local community in which located. For 
example, in that latter connection, the postal employees who are em- 
ployed in the Chicago post office handling mail for Chicago and that 
immediate area are excluded from the count. If there are postal em- 
ployees stationed in Chicago whose services are primarily concerned 
with the distribution of mail as a distribution point for transmittal on 
to other points in Illinois or elsewhere, they are countable. Similarly 
as respects the Internal Revenue Service; if there are employees sta- 
tioned in Chicago whose services are primarily with respect to that 
community—— 

Mr. Bussey. But they are not in respect to the community in which 
the school is located in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Griespy. That is right; but as respects property in which they 
are emplo. ved and its tax exempt status, out in any community where . 
re is a local post office they do not count the employees of the post 
omice, 
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The theory as I understand and believe of that particnlar provision 
of the law is that, in the main, local school taxes are levied on real 
property and if the place of employment of the parent is Federal 
tax-exempt property, that part of the local tax base is absent as respects 
the support of education of the children of that parent. 

There is a further assumption in there that, on the average, indus- 
trial and business-type property provides about half of the values on 
which local real-estate taxes are levied; residential property provides 
the other half. 

Mr. Bussey. Are postal employees working here in the District of 
Columbia who live in Arlington counted in the program in Arlington ? 

Mr. Gricssy. No; not as respects the postal employees who provide 
services in the District of Columbia for the District of Columbia; for 
instance, letter carriers, and so forth. 

Mr. Bussey. What about a clerk in the post office that distributes 
mail to all sections of the country ¢ 

Mr. Griessy. He presumably might be counted. 


AUDITING AND INSPECTING WORK 


Mr. Bussey. What is the estimate for work on this auditing and 
inspection for 1954 under both Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, 
for the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Griessy. Approximately, for the field staff, it would be $480,000. 
Sixty percent of that is for M and O and 40 percent for construc- 
tion activities. So for the field staff devoted to maintenance and 
operation it would be approximately $288,000. 

Mr. Bussey. It would be $288,000 for the auditing and inspecting 
and checking payments ? 

Mr. Gricssy. Under maintenance and operation, under Public Law 
874; that is right. 

Mr. Bussey. How about Public Law 815? 

Mr. Gricspy. Under Public Law 815 it would be about $192,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, why should the Office of Education be doing 
this auditing and inspection work? The reason I ask that is I have 
in mind the fact we have an Audit Division in the Department that 
does practically all the rest of the auditing, and T was just curious as 
to why the Office of Education should be doing this. 

Dr. Browneti. I think there are two points I would like to make. 
As I understand, there is a difference in the type of work under which 
they use the term “audit.” In other words, under the Audit Division, 
that is based on the audit of accounts. 

As I understand the auditing done by the Office of Education, it 
primarily concerns the checking of the records against the applica- 
tions; the auditing of the reports that they have out there or checking, 
T should say—it is a type of auditing—in reference to the things they 
state are their needs, as against the actual needs as they find them in 
the field. And that is not done by the Auditing Division. 

The second point I would like to make is I quite.agree with you 
that it is a very proper question to ask why should the Office of Edu- 
cation be carrying on some of those activities, and that is a question 
which I raised in connection with this whole program, as to whether 
or not there are some activities now being carried on by the Office of 
Education which should be carried on more properly by the States. 
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Part of the question on that would involve whether or not the States 
have the facilities in their State offices of education to do it; but my 
general approach to all of these problems is that wherever we can 
work through the State office of education and have the State office 
of education assume responsibilities, it is the wiser procedure in the 
Jong run. 

r. Bussey. I agree with you on that; but I am not particularly 
anxious to see the States take over auditing of Federal funds. I 
think the auditing ought to be done by the Federal Government 
inasmuch as Federal funds are being put into these projects, and L 
believe we have a division called the Grants-in-Aid Audits Division. 

Dr. Browne. I would like to ask Mr. Grigsby if he would indi- 
cate the difference in activities between what we call our field service 
and the activities of the grants-in-aid audit people, because I think 
that might clear up the situation. 

Mr. Griessy. In the first place, as respects M. and O., and talking 
about Public Law 874 current expenses, the attorneys have ruled when 
this money is paid over to the local school districts it becomes part of 
the district’s funds indistinguishable from other funds and no fiseal 
audit is made of the expenditure by the local school districts of those 
particular funds. In other words, there is no fiscal audit by depart- 
mental auditors of the expenditure of funds turned over to local 
districts under Public Law 874. 

Mr. Bussey. What specifically do the departmental auditors audit 
in connection with school projects? 

Mr. Griessy. They audit the fiscal records with respect to expendi- 
tures made of the payments received under Public Law 815 for con- 
struction projects. They make a fiscal audit of the expenditures of 
the grant funds under Public Law 815, but not under Public Law 874. 

The only check under Public Law 874 is the so-called records review 
or we have used the term “audit,” which goes to the question of 
whether the records of the local educational agency show the number 
of children claimed as having parents living on Federal property 
with the parent employed on Federal property is the number of 
children living on or with parents working on Federal property, and 
the other data concerning the number of pupils enrolled and their 
average daily attendance. If that is the thing on which the appli- 
cation is made, we check in the central office here in Washington the 
properties claimed by the applicant district as being Federal prop- 
erties on which the children live or parents work. 

Then we check in the records of the local educational agency as to 
whether they have records showing the residence of the child in rela- 
tion to that property, and the average daily attendance of such chil- 
dren. That is the records review and audit. 

I might point out, as shown on page 28 of the revised justification 
that we have made, as a result of these record reviews covering 1951, 
1952, and 1953 downward adjustments in the final payments made 
to applicant districts 662 such downward payments totaling $1,280,- 
897, which presumably represents overpayments made on the basis 
of claims of the applicants prior to these Federal checks or record 
reviews. 

So in terms of the expenditure of staff time making those record 
reviews, it is at least paying its way. 
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Mr. Bussey. Then the Federal auditors do not make any audit 
whatsoever of Public Law 874? 

Mr. Griaspy. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Why is the Office of Education in a better position to 
make any kind of check or audit, whatever you want to call it, in 
preference to the regular Auditing Division of the Department ? 

Mr. Gricssy. The regular Auditing Division is staffed and com- 
petent, I think, to make fiscal audits without any question and we 
do not have that kind of staff; but this is not a fiscal audit; this is 
a check of the personnel records, the personnel accounting system, 
of a local school district and it is a different kind of experience and 
competence involved in making such a check than is involved in mak- 
ing a check of fiscal transactions. For that reason we think educa- 
tionally trained people are better equipped to make such a check than 
are fiscally trained auditors of the Department. 

Dr. Browne. It might be a little less confusing if we use some 
other term than “audit,” because it is a different kind of procedure that 
is being carried on. 

Mr. Griaspy. Yes; it is a records check or records review. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Bussey. Now adding up the program funds and the cost of 
administration of both Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, it seems 
to me from this table that regardless of whether the program goes 
up or down the cost of administration always goes up, and I will ask 
that this be put in tabular form: 


Program Adminis- 
funds trative cost 


$128, 200, 000 
101, 570, 000 
258, 500, 000 
197, 350, 000 
132, 500, 000 


Back in 1951 we had a program fund of $128 million as against 
$300,000 for administration, in round figures; but now with approxi- 
mately the same amount of program funds we have a request for ad- 
ministration of three times as much. On the face of it, at least, it seems 
like there is just something wrong in that picture. 

Dr. Brownetu. I would like to examine those figures and see if I can 
give you some information on that this afternoon; because there must 
be some explanation which I do not have at the present time. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to have my thinking cleared up on it, but 
T had hoped we would finish up on salaries and expenses this morning. 

Dr. Brownett. Maybe Mr. Grigsby can answer that. 

Mr. Griessy. I might suggest that in the first year and every year 
since we have been accumulating some backlog work, particularly on 
the maintenance and operation, which is carried over from year to 
year, and the accumulation has grown until in fiscal 1954 we had a 
hacklog of about 4,000 of these field checks or records reviews on main- 
tenance and operation cases. The total appropriated for these pro- 
grams, all of the grants for construction and for maintenance and 
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operation, from the figures you read there, including 1955, would 
come to approximately $812,120,000 according to our figures. During 
that time, if this whole appropiration were made, for salaries and ex- 
penses in 1955 we would have had for administration $3,752,893, which 
figures out at 0.46 of 1 percent for administration. 

Now the request for the fiscal year 1955 is in about the same ratio, ap- 
proximately five-tenths of 1 percent for administration in the Office 
of Education of the total program. 

That means, however, throwing the $55 million for unpaid entitle- 
ments which I believe you have in 1954 as a 1954 supplemental— 
arene that into 1955, for there is where workload of the program 
will fall. 

Dr. Brownetu. In other words, do I get this from your figure, Mr. 
Grigsby, that you would show the amount for 1954 instead of $197 
million should be reduced by $55 million. 

Mr. Griessy. That is right. 

Dr. Browne. Because of the fact that the supplemental work will 
be carried on actually in 1955 and that will make the 1955 amount 
$187 million instead of $132 million ? 

Mr. Griespy. That is correct, as respects the relationship of the 
workload to the total appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you would have nearly $1 million for adminis- 
tration in 1954 for program funds amounting to $140 million as 
against a little over $750,000 in administration for 1953 when you had 
over a quarter of a billion dollars of program funds ? 

Dr. Browne. As I note on this and as I get from the justification 
made, there was some considerable backlog which accounted for at 
least part of the increase there, in order to catch up with the backlog. 
Apparently there was not enough programed in 1953, but that goes 
back before my time and I had to gather that from the record. 

Mr. Gricssy. The workload does not necessarily fall in the fiscal 
year in which the appropriation is made. That appropriation in 1953 
came at the very end of the session, as I recall, and was a very substan- 
tial appropriation. That indicated during that year and the next that 
it represented a workload—in fact, it will represent some continuing 
workload into 1955. However, as pointed out in the justification, 
the completion of the projects begun in 1953 and 1954 under that 
appropriation is to be handled finally in 1955, In other words, Mr. 
Busbey, my point is I do not think you can equate the appropriation 
and the administrative expense year by year quite so accurately as 
you are suggesting. 

Dr. Brownett. I would say this: In going over the budget with 
these people before, it was generally prepared before I came here and 
in going over the justification, the thing that impressed me was that 
the overall administrative cost for this program was approximately 
one-half of 1 percent and that the type of service in the administra- 
tionu was, to a very considerable extent, devoted to this question of 
checking projects here and in the field, first, to see that the projects 
and the amounts of money they were entitled to under the law were 
processed rapidly enough to get approval so that they could get to 
work on the job; secondly, to see that they were very carefully checked . 
in the field so that the Government did not overpay. And I was im- 
pressed with the fact that as a result of these Keld checks they did 
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find, as pointed out in the record, there were 662 downward adjust- 
ments that saved the Government $1,230,000. 

Those things while, as I say, I did not go too far back, impressed 
me as an indication that the administration was important and it was 
a fairly low percentage for administration as that type of thing goes. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. Now in looking at page 29 of the justifications under 
“Printing and reproduction,” it looks like, under this activity, you 
are asking for an increase of 150 percent. And in looking at the next 
few pages of the justifications, practically all of the increase is for 
increasing your output of publications. 

Ts that correct, Doctor? 

Dr. Browne. To a very considerable extent, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. What is that tremendous increase for? 

Dr. Browne i. I will give you a preliminary statement on that 
and then ask Dr. Reed if he can supplement it. 

In the first place, one of the major responsibilities of the Office of 
Education is to provide information to the States and local com- 
munities for the improvement of education and one of the best ways 
to provide information is through printed documents. 

The very great increased interest in education and the needs for 
education mean that we receive more requests than we can supply. I 
note there were as lay advisory committees in 1950 only about. 1,000, 
and now there are some 8.000 citizen committees in operation, and the 
request of the Office of Education is increased in part on that basis. 

Secondly, there are certain types of studies mentioned there to pro- 
vide that information, and one of my strong desires is to be sure when 
information goes out from the Office of Education it is as authorita- 
tive as the people there can get it. I want to be sure we take all the 
necessary steps to have the information from the Office of Education 
authoritative, and I want to be sure when it goes out the materials 
are written in such a way they will be most useful. 

Any good publishing house calls for good editorial service because 
they recognize sometimes people who are good at research are not 
equally good at writing. I am anxious to strengthen that part of the 
office staff. 

Then, in addition to that, there are certain of the programs that the 
office has that are going to call for more work in that field. I think 
Dr. Reed can indicate better than I just what is involved in that 
anticipated program. 

Mr. Rrep. Mr. Chairman, it may help if we take a sample project 
in the office to show the planning that goes into it in order to arrive 
at the printing, as well as the conferences involved. 

We will take an area of work at the present time which we have 
been engaged in in the last 2 years and which we hope will come to 
a head in the next fiscal year 1955. For example, in the area of ex- 
ceptional children and youth, we have been working with a number 
of colleges, State departments of education, and local school systems 
in an overall study we call the qualifications and preparation of 
teachers of handicapped children. We have committees set up in 13 
areas. For example, the committees are making reports on the type 

‘of qualifications and competencies of teachers in the various areas 
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of teaching the crippled, the deaf and hard of hearing, the blind, and 
so on, and all of the various categories of handicapped children. 

Now, the results of this 3-year project will be coming to a head in 
1955 and to print the findings of this project alone in 1955 will 
account for $15,000 of the increase. 

At the same time, as a corollary study related to this overall project, 
we will be coming out with the findings, in published form, of the way 
State departments of education are extending the special education to 
children of rural areas. 

That project will account for $4,000 of the printing cost. 

We are working very closely with the State fener in a records 
and report project. Through the planning commission of representa- 
tives of each State department of education we have come out with an 
overall book entitled, “The Common Core of State Education Informa- 
tion.” It is trying to arrive at the minimum items that should be 
collected by State superintendents’ offices, and also it is trying to arrive 
at a uniform definition of this terminology. 

Now, the second phase of that project is going into what you call 
the financial accounting, the handbook and the definitions that will 
apply to the accumulated information by State departments of educa- 
tion so it will be on a comparable basis with other States. 

This handbook in 1955 will also account for $3,000 of printing 
money. 

We go right on down the line with the ongoing program of the 
office, tied into projects, and the printing that will come due in 1955. 
It just simply added up to the amount which we have listed. We felt, 
to make the findings meaningful and to get them out to the public, it 
was necessary to have this amount of money to print the findings. 

I could go into the matter in a lot more detail, but that is the overall 
basis in arriving at this increased amount of printing money. 

Dr. Browne... I think that I would like to mention one thing, if I 
may, because it deals with this question of our printing and reports— 
a step that we have taken since I have been here. It is my feeling, in 
order to insure that the publications from the Office of Education are 
of high quality and are authoritative, we might do what good publish- 
ing companies do. Good publishing companies, when they have a 
manuscript submitted, and they have no one there that is an authority 
in the field, they submit it to an authority in that particular field that 
is not connected with the author and not connected with the publishing 
company, to get his critical review. So now, as the manuscripts come 
to the Office of Education, we send them out to either 1 or 2 authorities 
in that particular field to get their review and study the same as any 
good publishing house would. We are finding that, I think, it is step- 
ping up the quality of the publications in the Office. 


SURVEY OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I just assumed that anyone coming into the Office of 
Education as a new Commissioner, such as you did a few months ago, 
would take a look at the shop and make a determination of the pro- 
cedures and the work that had gone on prior to your arrival roa see 
what changes should be made, what additions should be made to cer- 
te studies and certain sections, and, also, what deletions should be 
made. 
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May I ask what has been done along that line since you have become 
‘Commissioner ¢ 

Dr. Browneti. Yes. That is a very proper question. I will first 
say not so much has been done as I would like to have had done. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not thinking so much about accomplishments in 
this short period of time. Just what has been contemplated ? 

Dr. Browne.u. We are in the process now. I might say I will have 
a deputy on hand within the next few weeks. Trying to work without 
a deputy over this period of time has prevented me from getting into 
some of this program review. We have done this in reference to this 
area of publications, for example. 

One, we have already started this process of having all our manu- 
scripts, for everything except our statistical studies, and so forth, 
reviewed by outside experts in their field. 

Then, we are negotiating right now for a consultant in that field 
who will come in and give us at least 6 months’ study of that whole 
division. We are holding up the filling of the top position in that 
field until we can get that overall study of our publications. 

Then we have in this field of personnel another area in which we 
have started to make some studies to see, as a result of the personnel 
procedures, if we are in a position to get the very best persons when 
we have openings to fill. 

We have shifted from a civil service examining board, which was 
primarily made up of the members of the Office of Education staff, to 
bringing in again from the outside persons who will serve on that civil 
service examining board. 

We have a panel of examiners who are now in the process which will 
provide us with objectivity in the selection of personnel. 

Another procedure that we have followed along that line, in connec- 
tion with the selection of personnel, we found that the examination 
was done almost entirely by the review of the form 57. We now 
secure followup information on all of our applicants in written form 
from their previous employers, so that material is available also for 
the civil service examining board to check. 

Those are simple illustrations of a few things in which we have 
made moves. 

The other things are in the process of study in each one of our areas 
before we make any recommendations for modification of the staff. 


PUBLICATIONS REGARDING UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. In past years I have raised a question from time to 
time in regard to the lack of balance in publications sent out regard- 
ing the United Nations and UNESCO. I do not want anyone to inter- 
pret my remarks, or interrogation, as meaning that I am against 
publications and information being sent out in favor of the United 
Nations or UNESCO, but there has been in the past a lack of infor- 
mation going out from the Office of Education on the other side of the 
question to give a balance. ; 

T raise the question from time to time whether education means giv- 
ing just one side of the picture. I would be very pleased to hear what 
has been done to bring about what I have termed some relative balance 
in the situation. That does not necessarily mean that you should have 
as many publications for as you have against a particular operation. 
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Dr. Brownewu. It so happened that I had a request come to my 
office about the 1st of May in reference to what publications we had 
in reference to the United Nations. In order to answer that inquiry 
I made a study of it and I found out that the only thing we had 
rovided was a selected bibliography for teaching about the United 
Nations that was revised in 1952, which simply gives the sources of 
information in regard to the United Nations. 

I went over our list of publications to see whether there had been 
anything in this past year that would be any more recent in reference 
to international education, or the United Nations, and the only other 
thing that I could find that we have in process at the present time— 
and I do not believe it is off the press yet—was a study of education 
in Pakistan. 

We had a study of education in Turkey. 

My study of the general plan of the Office of Education in refer- 
ence to international education studies shows that it has been the 
policy to try to provide about one a year of studies in some other 
country—an intensive study of education in some other country. 
The one that is due out is over in the Government Printing Office 
now, and it is Education in Pakistan. There has been no publication 
this last year—that is, that I could find in the field of UNESCO in 
international education which may be a criticism. 

Mr. Bussey. What would I receive if I were to write to you and 
ask you for publications regarding the United Nations? 

Dr. Browneti. The only thing we would have to send to you 
right now would be this selected bibliography for teaching about the 
United Nations, September 1952, which lists the periodicals and the 
various articles available. 

It is my feeling we should bring that up to date because I am sure 
there must be inquiries coming in from time to time on the part of 
teachers who want to know where they can locate materials in that 
field. 

Mr. Bussey. I see from this quite a number of publications and 
reports listed regarding UNESCO and the United Nations. Without 
examining this thoroughly, I gather each of these is what we might 
call pro United Nations, or pro UNESCO. 

What do you think should be done to also get the publications on 
that list that might not be as favorable ? 

Dr. Brownetv. I think that it would be very helpful in any revi- 
sion if it were indicated the ones that tend to be particularly favor- 
able, those that tend to present both the pros and the cons, and those 
that indicate a general position against, so if I were a teacher I could 
go through and not have to read each one in order to find out which 
ones were one-sided, and which side they were on. That would simply 
be a matter of assisting the teacher in order to identify what they were 
without evaluating whether they were for or against. It would 
simply say that these articles are in favor, these are against, and 
these are against both sides. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that that would be very helpful. I am sure 
there must be studies of a fairly objective nature put out that would 
make a factual evaluation that some people contend this and other . 
people contend something else. 

We have certain organizations in the United States that make 
similar studies in regard to legislative bills introduced in Congress. 
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To me, without taking either side, the value of the Office of Educa- 
tion would be to give as many viewpoints on a subject of that nature 
as possible, especially in this day and age when we are hearing so 
much about thought control. If the Office of Education continues 
to put out those publications, or lists those publications that are just 
in favor and pro United Nations and pro UNESCO, teachers and 
schoolchildren, in my opinion, at least, might get the idea that that 
is all there is to it. I do not think that that is education. 

Dr. Brownett. I think it is an obligation on the Office of Educa- 
tion in reference to any publication to be just as fair and authoritative 
as possible on all sides of the question. That is a job every school 
system has and the Office of Education has—trying not to indoctri- 
nate, but providing the materials so that people can see both sides of 
the question. 

Mr. Bussey. I listened either yesterday or Saturday to a program, 
the New York Times Youth Forum, and everyone participating in the 
panel—and there must have been 9 or 10—never once made reference 
to our Government in this country as a Republic, but every one of 
them referred to it as a democracy. I think that there is something 
lacking in our school system when not one out of 9 or 10 on a panel 
once referred to our form of government in this country as a Republic, 
especially in view of the fact that the chief man on the program, a 
Dr. Cohen from one of the Latin-American countries, was referring 
to all of Central and South American countries as democracies. 


STUDY OF ACCREDITATION OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Now, on page 38 of your justifications, you have another increase of 
$32,465. At the bottom of page 39 you say: 

The activities relating to education for the professions will be concentrated in 
a comprehensive study of the accreditation of professional schools. 

Do you think that this will result in the establishment of standards 
by the Federal Government ? 

Dr. Browne. No. The accreditation movement in this country is 
in the hands of voluntary professional organizations in many fields. 
In other areas it is set up under State standards, and in some other 
professional areas it is in combined programs. 

The Office of Education’s staff in higher education has been doing 
a real service to the field by checking the information about the 
accrediting of the different professions and bringing that material 
together so that the people in the field of pharmacy and in the field of 
law, and all the other professions, can know better what are the 
accrediting procedures. 

Now, in the field of accrediting teaching, with which I am more 
familiar than with some of the others, there has just been started this 
past pens a national council for the accreditation of teacher education 
on which there is representation of the chief State school officers, the 
National School Board Association, the organized teacher group, the 

arent-teacher association, and the certificating officers in the 48 
States. 
_ That council, working with the regional accrediting association, is 
in the process of trying to develop better accrediting standards in the 
field of teacher education. 
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1 might also add about 3 or 4 years ago there was set up a national 
commission on accrediting in all professions, and that has started a 
whole nationwide movement on accrediting so in that particular area 
I suppose there is more activity in the field of higher education than 
at any time in the past. 

One of the things the Office of Education can do of real service to 
higher education is to assist in this study of accreditation, but as to 
the Office of Education or the National Government moving into the 
field of accrediting the professions, or teaching, I think there is no 
indication of any move in that direction. 


FUNDS FOR LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 40 of the justifications you state in the first 
sentence of the second paragraph: 

A major continuing responsibility is the administration of the Federal funds 
appropriated to the land-grant colleges for regular resident instruction— 
$5,051,500 annually. 

Just what do you do in administering this program that makes it 
a major continuing responsibility ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, perhaps the term “major” is not appropriate. 
If it is to mean “major” in terms of the amount of money involved, 
it is an important continuing responsibility and that might be a 
better term. We have the responsibility of seeing that money gets 
out to the land-grant colleges each year, and also to be of assistance 
to the land-grant colleges on some of their particular problems. 

For instance, it is mentioned here that special attention will be 


iven to certain problems relating to the land-grant institutions for 
g p 


Negroes. There are a number of Negro land-grant colleges. I found 
when I arrived that the problem had been under consideration for 
some time relating to military training in those institutions. Under 
the Morrill Act, it is required that all land-grant colleges provide 
military training. The facilities have not been available to them 
for that purpose, so that some of them did not have military train- 
ing. We have had conferences with the Defense Department, and 
we have informed all the Negro land-grant colleges that in order to 
qualify for their grant it will be necessary for them to meet the 
requirements of the law. 
ur letter to them indicated they should let us know what the 

plan before June 30 of this year so we could properly certify funds 
to them, and by June 30, 1956, they should have comitasiia the actual 
setting up and have in operation the necessary military tactics pro- 
grams. 
~ We have already received replies from most of them indicatin 
what their plans are, and during the course of the year members o 
our staff will visit exch one of those institutions to See that they are 
assisted in every way possible to get that program underway. That 
is the type of thing that goes on. Where there is a special problem 
that is our responsibility to see to it, we give them every assistance 
to comply with the terms of the act. 

Mr. Bussey. What would you estimate the man-years of work spent. _ 
on this responsibility 
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_ Dr. Brownewy. I am afraid that I cannot give you that answer 
without digging back into the records, I would judge it has varied 
a good deal. 

Mr. Bussry. I just wanted some rough idea. 
Dr. Brownetu. I am sorry that I cannot give you that at the present 
time. I do not have that information. 


GRANTING OF DEGREES BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. Now, in the next paragraph you state: 


A current example is the project which will lead to a policy concerning the 
granting of academic degrees by Federal agencies which carry on educational 
programs, 

What Federal agencies confer degrees? 

Mr. Brownetu. West Point, Annapolis, and the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy all award the baccalaureate degree. There are requests that 
have been made for authorization to grant graduate degrees by one 
or more institutions, so the Bureau of the Budget asked that we make 
a study and present a recommendation in regard to Federal policy 
so that it would not be each time taken up by a separate act. 

The Office of Education called a conference of some 15 or more 
educational leaders, and we spent a day or two concerned with all 
the problems involved. As a result of that, we have developed a 
tentative policy which is now in the process of being transmitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget as a basis for a long-range Federal policy 
in that field. 

Mr. Bussey. I had an idea that was what you had in mind here, 
but when you read “Federal agencies” 

Dr. Browne.tu. There were other agencies, such as Walter Reed 
Hospital. I am not sure about the Bureau of Standards. But the 
question came up as to whether some of these research institutions 
of the Federal Government now or in the future might want to advance 
academic degrees and what should the Federal policy be in that 
respect. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice on page 41 of the justifications, under the 
heading of “International education programs,” you are asking for 
an increase of $15,635. 

Under item No. 3, the purpose and scope of the activity, you say, 
“Services to education in foreign countries.” 

What does that encompass? 

Dr. Brownett. There are two types of services. 

Mr. Buspry. We might include the next one under No. 4, “Services 
for the mutual benefit of education in the United States and in foreign 
countries,” because they both will be closely related. 

Dr. Browne... Some of my colleagues may have to help me out here 
if I forget some of these things. One thing we do is on the matter 
of evaluation of credits for students in this country-who are goin 
to study abroad. We help them get proper credit given for the wor 
they have done here. 

Mr. Bussey. That is mostly under the GI bill, at least to a great 
extent, 

Dr. Brownex. Quite a considerable extent. 
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Then there is the evaluation of foreign students coming to this 
country. There is quite a volume of students coming into this country 
from other countries wanting to study in our various colleges and 
universities, and the colleges and universities have come to rely more 
and more on the Office of Education to provide them the information 
so they can tell whether the person ought to be sent to college, whether 
he should be given advance standing, and what not, so they have those 
transcripts from foreign colleges sent down here for evaluation. That 
is one thing. 

Then there is the information and assistance in connection with 
the exchange of teachers and the students where the Office of Educa- 
tion is called upon for a very considerable amount of information, 
and to some extent some orientation of these persons, either coming 
to or going from this country to foreign countries for study. We have 
a great many calls for information in that respect. 

I see a few of them as they come through. Frequently they are 
addressed to the Commissioner, and I have to sign some of the letters. 

Now, there are the foreign educators who come here for study in 
this country and when they come here, of course, one of the things 
they want to know is about our system of education. Most of them 
come from countries where there is a Ministry of Education. One 
of our services is to provide an orientation here which lets them 
know that we have 48 State systems of education instead of a Federal 
system of education. So quite a little of our staff’s time goes into 
working with these educators, both when they first come for orienta- 
tion and then as they get ready to go home they frequently spend 
time here in the Office of Education doing 2 or 3 things. 

One is sort of evaluating their work, and we try to pick their 
brains at that time to get their reactions to what they have learned 
in this country. We feel when we have these foreign educators here 
we ought to take advantage of what their reaction is to our educational 
system. Sometimes it is very critical, but in most cases I would say 
it is most appreciative. They have some very good comments. We 
think we fant to get that as long as they are here. 

Then we have calls upon the Office of Education through the FOA 
for assistance in connection with their technical-assistance program 
to the undeveloped countries, because many of the problems in these 
other countries are problems of vocational education, setting up pro- 
grams for the large number of illiterates they have when they want 
to start a program of fundamental education, or when they want 
to start teacher-education programs, or improve their higher edu- 
cation. 


FAR EAST AND IRON-CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Bussey. Now, on page 42 in the last sentence in the next to 
the last paragraph you say: 

Within the limitations of the funds, the Office of Education is emphasizing 
studies of education in the Near and Far East and in the Iron-Curtain countries. 

Just how are you making those studies? 

Mr. Brownett. Well, what we are trying to do is the same kind of 
studies that we have made in countries like Pakistan and Turkey. I. 
raised that question with the man who was in charge of our Interna- 
tional Education Division, as we call it, as to how he figured we could 
45836—54—pt. 1——42 
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make authoritative studies in the Iron Curtain countries when we 
could not get there and do on-the-job work. The indication was be- 
cause of the interest in that area, people wanting to know what was 
going on there, that the only thing we can do in some of these Near 
and Far East countries is to utilize the information that is available 
in the record, the library sources, and through such persons as have 
had experience in those countries. There are available persons who 
have had experience in those countries and they are in our Govern- 
ment and elsewhere and we can get hold of some of their information, 
but that is very difficult. 

Mr. Bussey. There must be some people coming out from behind 
the Iron Curtain that could be interviewed. 

Mr. Brownetu. Not as many as we would like to have, but there are 
some and we can get information from them and that is about the 
only source we have. There are some documents that come out from 
- behind the Iron Curtain that are also helpful, but that is a difficult 
problem and we cannot do what we would like to do in that field. 

Mr. Bussey. What is being done with the results when they are 
obtained ? 

Dr. Brownewy. Well, the result is that as we get that information 
we develop these publications, and, as I indicated, there was that study 
in Turkey and the one this year in Pakistan, and these other studies 
go along as we can get the information and then they will be published 
in a similar study. 

When we receive enough information or get enough together so that 
we can get a publication out on education in one of these countries, 
then it is published in bulletin form and we try to get 1 or 2 outa 
year. 

Mr. Bussey. I am trying to ascertain who receives the end benefit 
of these studies. 

Dr. Browne. Well, it is the teachers in our schools who are trying 
to teach geography and history. It is primarily our geography teach- 
ers and the people in teacher education who are trying to prepare the 
student in our country to know more about the world, as well as what 
is going on in this country. 

Mr. Bussey. At the very bottom of page 42 of the justifications, it 
is stated, and I quote: 

For example, United States relationships with UNESCO, ILO, WHO, FAO, 
UNICEF, UN, AIPC, International Bureau of Education, and various American 
organizations and foundations which have programs in international education, 
present a continuous demand for review of official documents, preparation of 
position papers, drafting of resolutions and recommendations, and participation 
in interdepartmental and international conferences. This is a rapidly growing 
function of the international education program. 

If this is a rapidly growing function, it means that vou, of necessity, 
need a large staff to carry on this work. However, IT was wondering 
why it is necessary for you to spend time on ILO, WHO, FAO, and 
some of the others mentioned. 

Dr. Browne. That is a good question, and it is a question that has 
bothered me for a number of reasons: . 

In the first place, I do not know what these initials mean. I mean 
to be serious in this matter, and not facetious. 

Mr. Buspry. You do not have to apologize for that in front of me, 
because there are a lot of these alphabetical agencies about which I 
have not the slightest idea, although I think I know most of these. 
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Dr. Browne. Let me illustrate in connection with ILO: 

They ‘re having a conference in Geneva, Switzerland, about now, 
and at that conference a part of their agenda will be the question of 
salaries of teachers. ‘They will have there representatives from the 
various countries to discuss that entire question, because there are 
other countries having the same problem which we are experiencing 
in getting enough teachers. We are asked to provide a great deal of 
information and to send one of our staff members along with that 
delegation, because we have persous who know more about our teacher 
salary situation in this country probably than any other agency in the 
Government. 

We have requests that come in almost every week requesting us to 
provide position papers in reference to some one of these organizations, 
which might be having a meeting. 

That calls for a delegate or a delegation from this country, where 
they get into the problem that deals with education one way or the 
other. The preparation of that information, at least, in the first in- 
stance, and then up through the Department, so that it can go to the 
Department of State for clearance, takes time. 

Where the sentence reads, “This is a rapidly growing function of 
the international education program,” it seems to me that that might 
better read: “And, there are rapidly growing demands for this fune- 
tion of the international education program,” because we have not 
expanded our staff to do very much of that, and it is a thing that we 
will probably have to face up to more than we have in the past, because 
we are being criticized right now for our delay in getting information 
in that area. 

Mr. Bussey. You are being criticized by whom ? 

Dr. Browne. Criticized by the State Sussuievns and by our own 
Department for not getting these position papers through as rapidly 
as they should be, and it takes time. 

For instance, down at Caracas at the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference, they came through with a resolution calling for a meeting of 
the Ministers of Education for, I think, next fiscal year, and we will 
have to spend some time in providing material and leadership as far 
as the United States is concerned, in that kind of a conference. 

Those are the sorts of things that are going on that will call for 
assistance from the Office of Education. 

Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of that same page 43, you refer to, and 
I quote: 


The Office plans to make one or more field studies of education in the Near East 
during fiscal year 1955, primarily the group of countries at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, which have recently undergone major changes in their educational 
systems. 

In regard to that, and in regard to these programs which we have 
discussed in the international field, would you tell the committee of 
the direct benefits these studies will give the educational system of the 
United States. How do they improve the educational system ? 

Dr. Browneti. Well, of course, one of our responsibilities in edu- 
cation in this country is to see to it that as young people come through 
our high schools and colleges, that they are as well informed about 
what is going on in other parts of the world, as possible, as well as to be 
as well informed as to what is going on in this country. 
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The sources of information which they have to draw upon in regard 
to what is going on in other parts of the world are mek We prob- 
ably have a particular responsibility to see that they know what is 
going on in the field of education. 

I think one illustration which I could give is in reference to educa- 
tion in Israeli. If we were to provide them with information about 
the educational system in Israel as it was several years ago, we would 
be quite out of line. I had a conference just this last week end with one 
of the men from the Embassy in Israeli, and they have made a very 
interesting change from a program of education where they had four 
types of education, one which was more or less in line with the Euro- 
pean background and one which was more or less in line with our own 
program. 

I cannot give you a description of the other two, but after some 
experimentation they have decided that the wise thing to do was to 
try and have a unified system of public education, patterned very 
much after the educational program in the United States. 

It seems to me that our people in teacher education and our people 
in education generally ought to be able to then get that information 
authoritatively from the Office of Education. I do not know where 
else they can turn, and from the standpoint of seeing how the pattern 
of education in this country has influenced the pattern of education in 
other countries, that is a particularly striking example. 

I was discussing about a week ago this matter with a lady who has 
lived much of her life in Turkey, and whose husband was head of one 
of the universities over there, and whose father was founder of one 
of the universities. The Turkish educational system, as well as the 
entire Turkish Government, has been influenced by the education 
which was provided through these American missionary colleges and 
universities, and as a result her interpretation is that one of the 
reasons for the strength and support for the western views in Turkey 
grows from the fact that out of that kind of education have come the 
leaders who are now in power in Turkey. 

Now, in answer to your question as to how this helps our American 
education, my feeling is that unless we have studies which authori- 
tatively show what has gone on elsewhere, our people cannot appre- 
ciate the importance of education in this country, and what it leads 
to. 

So, part of our program in international education is to study these 
different types of education, and show how the public educational 
system which we have built in this country is having its impact in 
other countries of the world, and influencing their growth and de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, and with the permission of the Com- 
missioner, I believe I can add something there. 

Dr. Brownetu. Surely. 

Mr. Reep. For example, the bulletin on Turkey is very important. 
We have a number of educators from Turkey who are in the States 
now, and whose expenses and travel are paid by a foundation. They 
are presently out at the University of Illinois. The university has 
taken them for a period to help them really review and understand 
and study the American educational system, and the professors and 
individuals at the University of Illinois who are handling this group 
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of foreign visitors from Turkey, have used the bulletin from that 
study of the educational system in Turkey as preliminary background 
material on understanding the country’s educational system. 

That is one specific use of a bulletin such as the Commissioner has 
been telling you about. 

Another would be the colleges and universities which have groups 
engaged in studying comparative education. They use these bulle- 
tins in these courses. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mr. Busser. Doctor, what is being done by the Office of Education 
and the educational institutions, or any commissions or associations 
in the United States, to make a study of the comparative emphasis 
that is being placed upon the study of our Constitution and our 
American history, and things of that kind, as required in our schools 
today, in comparison to 20 or 25 years ago, and as to whether or not 
it is being emphasized enough ? 

Dr. Browne.u. I do not know that I can give you the factual in- 
formation on all that is being done. The American Historical So- 
ciety, of course, is carrying on some work along that line. 

I am not sure that is the exact title of the society, but it is either 
the American Historical Society or the Society of Historians, but at 
any rate it is the teachers of history, and groups such as that who 
are carrying on a rather extensive study on the teaching of American 
history. I know that there have been several other studies made all 
along that line, but I am not familiar enough with them to give 
you their findings. 

I have made it my business, however, as I did when I was presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ College, to look into that from the standpoint 
of the preparation of teachers in this field of history and government. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teachers’ Education has 
made a study along that line. One of the findings is that practicall 
every State requires the teaching of American history in the high 
schools and likewise studies of civics. The general findings have been 
along this line: That our problem is not the amount of time that is 
spent in study, but rather, the way in which the teaching isdone. For 
example, we have a great many teachers who have the responsibility 
of teaching about government who have had no experience in govern- 
ment, and who have had very little opportunity to find out how govern- 
ment really runs. The only thing they know about government is 
what they have read in the books. I know that it is a very different 
thing to understand the procedures for carrying on government, and 
to be involved in them. 

I have learned more about government since I came to Washing- 
ton in the last 6 months than I could possibly have gotten from all 
the textbooks that I could have read. 

Mr. Bussey. Along that line, if you will permit me to interrupt, 
I might inject that I used to pride myself before I was first elected 
to Congress, on being a student of civics and political science, but I 
must confess that when I came down here and became a part of it, I | 
found it was entirely different from what I had ever imagined it 
was, from what I had learned in school. 
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Dr. Brownett. Just this past weekend, I was out in the school 
system where I used to be superintendent, and I stated that I wished 
the teachers of government and civics could have an experience of 
being associated with government, and that I was sure they would 
come to one conclusion which I have come to, namely, that their repre- 
sentatives, their Senators and their Congressmen, and the people in 
the executive offices in government in Washington work a great deal 
harder to do their job than they have any conception. I just think 
the people on the outside of Washington cannot begin to understand 
the amount of work that their representatives and the executive offices 
do in trying to make government serve them where they are. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, as a representative, we do not dare to 
go back and tell the people that, because they will come right back 
and sav, “Well, you asked for the job; did you not?” 

Dr. Brownets.. If we could get in our studies that kind of informa- 
tion, I am sure our teaching of government and civics would be much 
more effective than it is. However, I am saying that to illustrate our 
problem. 

Mr. Busrry. Not being an educator myself, I was just wondering 
as to whether, in your opinion, there is not something in this field 
that the Office of Education could do to point this problem up to the 
schoolteachers of the country? 

Dr. Brownett. I think you are right, and we probably could, and 
T hope we will do something. I cannot tell you specifically what we 
will do. but it is a thing that IT would like to concern ourselves with. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not have anything in mind in the form of a rec- 
ommendation, and IT am not critical of what has not been done in 
the past, but when I talk to some of these young people who are com- 
ing out of high school and college today, I am just amazed at their 
lack of knowledge of the history of their own country and their 
Constitution. 

Dr. Browneti. The only consolation IT get from that, Mr. Busbey, 
is the fact that I think probably I was just as ignorant about that when 
I graduated from high school as they are, and I assume, maybe, when 
they get to be my age, they will be as wise in this field as I am. 

Mr. Bussey. One more question: 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND COORDINATION 


On page 45, you are asking for an increase of $43,430 under “Pro- 
gram development and coordination.” 

Is this for additional services in connection with publications? 

Dr. Browneuu. Yes, sir. It is in that area that I want our docu- 
ments to be less historical than they are, and more current, and I want 
them to be more authoritative. That is a general field which I am 
pressing for. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty ? 


HISTORY OF RECENT BUDGET ACTIONS 


Mr. Fogarry. Doctor, will you, or Mr. Kelly, give me the original 
Truman budget request for salaries and expenses of a year ago? 

Dr. Brownetyi. Do you wish those for the total Department; is 
that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ketriy. The Truman budget for 1954 for salaries and ex- 
yenses, Office of Education, was $3,250,000. The revised estimate was 
B5 926,000. The House committee action was $2,500,000, and the 
floor action was the same. The Senate committee action was the 
same, but the floor action in the Senate brought it back to $2,926,000, 
and the final action of Congress was $2,800,000. However, there was 
a supplemental then of $100,000, bringing it to $2.9 million as the 
final appropriation figure for fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Focarry. When did that supplemental come up? 

Mr. McKone. It came through with the additional money for con- 
struction in the amount of $70 million. 

Mr. Focarry. That was last year? 

Mr. McKone. Yes, sir. I think I should point out, however, Mr. 
Fogarty, that the Truman budget included roughly $300,000 for 
Veterans’ Educational Services which, as you know, was trimmed 
considerably. 

VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Foegarry. What has happened to the Veterans’ Educational 
Services in the Office of Education ? 

Mr. McKonr. We have at this time 1 specialist in higher education 
who handles the accreditation job, with the assistance of 1 clerk. In 
international education we have absorbed the workload there with 
one person devoting full time to handling requests for study abroad, 
plus a secretary. We have absorbed considerable consultation work 
in connection with vocational education for veterans in the Vocational 
Education Division. 

Mr. Focarry. Why were the Veterans’ Educational Services set up ? 

Mr. McKone. To carry out the provisions of Public Law 550, as 
they were then interpreted, and as a result of discussions with the 
Bureau of the Budget as to the extent of the dollar amount of sup- 
port, and with the Veterans’ Administration as to the extent of the 
program. 

Mr. Focarry. Has that program now ended ? 

Mr. McKone. No, sir; we have an agreement which we worked out 
with the Veterans’ Administration. I have a copy with me. I believe 
we furnished copies to all members of the committee. 

Mr. Feearry. What is it? 

Dr. Browne t. Is this the one right here ? 

Dr. Grispy. If I may volunteer, Mr. Commissioner, the agreement 
provides substantially for the kind of service that we are now prepared 
to render, and that is, upon request of the Veterans’ Administration, 
to provide consultative services either to the Administrator or the 
Veterans’ Administration or to State approval agencies with respect 
to the activities that they carry on under Public Law 550. In addi- 
tion, we provide the services referred to with respect to institutions 
for study abroad, when veterans under Public Law 550 seek to enroll 
in foreign educational institutions. When such veterans seek to 
enroll in those schools, the Veterans’ Administration asks us for an 
appraisal of those institutions, and the value of the study that might 
be carried on by a veteran therein. ; 

Mr. Foearry. Just briefly, what does Public Law 550 require the 
Office of Education to do? 
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Dr. Browne... Would you like to have me take this and review 
the-chief peints for you? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes, sir; as far as you are concerned. I am not talk- 
ing about the Vetersns’ Administration. 

Dr. Brownei. No, sir; I understand that. 

It says, in effect, that the Administrator will utilize the services of 
the Office of Education on a consultative basis in developing plans of 
operations of the designated approval agencies of the several States, 
to be submitted to the Veterans’ Administration. 

In other words, we assist them in developing plans as to what are 
the State approval agencies for veterans under Public Law 550, to be 
entitled to receive their allotments for going to school, and what are the 
approved schools, and then the Commissioner will, upon request of 
the Administrator, provide members of his staff to accompany desig- 
nated members of the Administrator’s staff to a limited number of 
selected States to review the plans of operations of the approving 
agency. That, briefly, is what it covers. 

Then, on the basis of technical assistance that the Commissioner 
has requested, to the extent possible within personnel or budgetary 
limitations, he will assist the Administrator in providing advisory 
and consultant services to the State regarding the following: The 
np ys a of policies and standards of the State approving agencies 
and the improvement or development of legislation or study and 
analysis of existing legal basis for the operation of the State approval 
agency, or indicate the need for such legislation. 

In connection with foreign educational institutions, the Adminis- 
trator may seek the advice and recommendations of the Commissioner 


on requests submitted by foreign educational institutions for speterel 


to train veterans under the provisions of Public Law 550. With refer- 
ence to the specific courses and information which we have already 
indicated, it 1s understood that the Commissioner will not be respon- 
sible for the development of the application or examination or inspec- 
tion of such institutions. Those are the main points that are covered 
under this agreement. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have a report on this particular legislation ? 

Mr. McKoner. No, sir; Ido not. I do not have one with me. 

; on Gricsspy. May I add one further thing in answer to your ques- 
tion 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Dr. Griessy. There is one provision in the law which vests in the 
Commissioner in his own right, and that is the responsibility to pro- 
mulgate lists of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associa- 
tions whose accreditation of an educational institution may be accepted 
by the State approval agencies as evidence of the quality of their work 
for purposes of the act. 

That is specifically covered, as Mr. McKone pointed out, by the one 
professional person and secretary in the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion of the Office. , 

That is the responsibility there in terms of an agreement with the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Foearry. Public Law 550 has not been amended, has it? 

Dr. Brownetu. No; I believe not. I think there are several pro- 
posals that have been made for its amendment, however. 
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Dr. Gricsspy. The cooperative agreement arrangement is covered 
in section 244 of the act. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a copy of the report which was made 
by the committee when this law was enacted? 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am talking about the report which would show the 
intent of Congress. 

Dr. Browne. I do not believe we have one; no, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Offhand, what would you say the intent of Congress 
was when it passed the law, as far as your responsibility is concerned ¢ 

Dr. Brownett. As far as the responsibilities of the Office of Educa- 
tion or the Veterans’ Administration ¢ 

Mr. Fogarry. In the Office of Education. 

Dr. Browne.u. My answer will have to be that I assume that it was 
as indicated here, where it says: 

That the Congress shall utilize the services of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in certain capacities, and that utilization of other Federal departmens or 
agencies by the Administrator shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the 
Federal departments or agencies concerned. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you conduct any audits of the operations of these 
programs ¢ 

Dr. Brownety. None that I know of. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you make any reports from time to time to Con- 
gress, as to the operation of these programs? 

Dr. Browneti. By “programs,” do you mean of the various in- 
stitutions ¢ 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Browne. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you review the operations of the State approval 
agencies and render technical assistance and advice to those agencies, 
and to the Veterans’ Administration, regarding the way in whicli the 
operation of the State approval agencies can be improved ¢ 

Dr. Brownetx. That is included in our agreement. 

Mr. Foearry. You do? 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir; you see, we work through the State edu- 
cation offices which have the responsibility of the supervision of edu- 
cational institutions. It would be a duplication of services if the 
Office of Education were to try to go in and review the services of 
each of the higher education institutions of this country, when that 
is already done by the States. That is a State responsibility. 

Mr. Fogarry. I was wondering why the committee had made that 
recommendation in the law. 

Dr. Brownett. I assumed, and there again I would have to assume, 
that they did expect us to work with the State educational institu- 
tions, and to do it on that basis, or otherwise they would undoubtedly 
have established a tremendous staff to go in and review the programs 
in each one of these institutions. 


AGREEMENT WITH VETERANS’ ADMINISTKATION 


Mr. Focarry. When was this agreement consummated ? 
Dr. Brownetu. It was entered into and actually consummated 
after I arrived here. 

Mr. Focarry. Just recently ? 
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Mr. McKonr. It was consummated on February 25, 1954. 

Mr. Focarry. Were there other agreements between the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Veterans’ Administration similar to this? 

Mr. McKoner. There was at the time we first initiated the program 
in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Focarty. How did that differ with this? 

Mr. McKonr. I do not believe I can tell you in detail, Mr. Fogarty, 
but I think there was more extensive work contemplated by the Office 
of Education in working with the State saateoedl: agencies and that 
was where we budgeted the bulk of our staff, under the original budget 
estimate. 

Mr. Fogarty. Would you mind repeating that again ? 

Mr. McKonr. The major function in our first estimate, which ap- 
proximated $300,000, was working with the State approval agencies 
in the States and assisting them and the Veterans’ Administration in 
negotiating the cooperative agreements under the law. 

think that since that time, and I am subject to correction on this, 
that the problems and many of the abuses that were alleged to have 
occurred under the first GI bill, simply have not come to light in the 
second GI bill. Speaking for mio I think perhaps the anticipated 


workload which led to a $300,000 budget did not actually develop. 
Dr. Browneti. This agreement, I may say, was in process of being 
formulated by my predecessor at the time of his death, and it was one 
of the things, then, that was brought to my attention and we worked 
through to consummate that after I came here. That was one of the 
things which was interrupted. 
Mr. McKonr. As I reeall, Dr. Thurston and Congressman Teague 


met with the chairman in connection with the administration of the 
progam, and Dr. Thurston was quite anxious to have an agreement 
consummated with the Veterans’ Administration, which would make 
our facilities available. 

Mr. Bussey. Would the gentleman yield for a correction ? 

Mr. McKonr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not believe Congressman Teague was present at 
the conference. I did have a conference in my office consisting of 
Dr. Thurston and Mr. Coile, and Mr. Monk of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The four of us sat down around the table for a discussion 
of the agreement. 

Asutally, I think Dr. Thurston got in touch with Mr. Teague and 
between Dr. Thurston and the Veterans’ Administration they were 
just about to reduce the agreement to writing and sign it when the 
untimely death of Dr. Thurston occurred. Shortly after Dr. Brown- 
ell became the Commissioner of the Office of Education, I did have a 
conference with him, and told him of my particular interest in this 
agreement and he assured me that he would expedite the agreement 
with the Veterans’ Administration. I think that is about the facts of 
the situation, Mr. Fogarty. 

Dr. Browneti. That is right. There were a great many confer- 
ences back and forth between our Office and the Veterans’ ‘Adminis- 
tration in trying to work this thing out. I found that going on after 
lI came here. I do not know how many times the thing went back and 
forth in order to get it worked out to mutual satisfaction. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was this agreement taken up with the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Representatives? 


» 
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Dr. Brownet. I do not know. The reason I say I do not know is 
because it is my understanding that the essential elements in that 
respect had all been worked out before I came. It was a matter of 
technicalities in the language and that sort of thing that caused so 
much of our problem in getting it back and forth. I just did not 
follow up on that question. I assumed that had all been taken care of. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not know whether the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs ef the House of Representatives came into this agreement 
at all? 

Dr. Brownewu. The answer, of course, is “No.” Ido not know. But 
I had assumed that that was taken care of by Mr. Coile, or others, and 
Dr. Thurston in getting the plan for this worked out. 

Mr. Fogarry. The reason I am asking these questions is that this 
is the first time that I have known anything about this new agreement. 

Dr. Brownett. I was under the impression, and I may be in error, 
that a copy of this went to each member of the committee. However, 
I may be wrong on that. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is possible it could have. 

Dr. Browne... That was the intent when we finally got it, was to 
have one go to each member, and I assumed it had gone out to each 
member of the committee. 

Mr. Focarry. When was it mailed? 

Dr. Brownety. That should have been around February or March 
of this year. 

Mr. Bussey. Public Law 550 requires that an agreement be made 
between the Veterans’ Administration and the Office of Education. 

Mr. Fogarry. I understeod that, but I understood one was made 
originally and then this is another one. This is the second agreement, 
or the original agreement has been amended. ‘The only reason I was 
asking questions was to determine whether or not the committee which 
had the responsibility of writing the laws were in agreement with this 
agreement as it now reads. 

Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Blauch, do you know whether this was cleared 
with the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs? 

Mr. Buaucn. I do not know, sir. 

Dr. Browne. I do not know. I was not around. 

Mr. Griessy. I had assumed that if it were checked at all it would 
have been checked by Mr. Coile of the Veterans’ Administration, 
whose contact with that committee has been much more direct than 
ours, but I do not know whether it was so checked. 

Dr. Browne ut. I think it is a very proper question. 

Mr. Fogarty. Can we have the agreement placed into the record, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir; the agreement will be inserted into the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS AND THE UNITED 
STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION SETTING FortH THOSE FACILITIES AND 
SERVICES OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EpUCATION To Be UTILIzeD BY THE 
ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS PURSUANT TO PUBLIC LAw 550 IN ADMIN- 
ISTERING TITLE II or Tuts Act 


This agreement made as of this 23d day of February 1954 between the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs (hereinafter referred to as the Administrator) and 
the United States Commissioner of Education (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commissioner ). 


¥ 
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Witnesseth : 

Whereas section 244 (a) of Public Law 550, 82d Congress, provides that the 
Administrator in carrying out his functions under title II, Public Law 550, 82d 
Congress, shall utilize the services of the United States Office of Education in 
certain capacities; and 

Whereas section 244 (b) of Public Law 550, 82d Congress, provides that util- 
ization of other Federal departments or agencies by the Administrator shall be 
pursuant to proper agreement with the Federal department or agency concerned 
(except that the act contemplates the services provided by the Office of Education 
under section 244 (a) shall not be subject to reimbursement by the 
Administrator). 

Whereas the administrator desiring to utilize the facilities and services of 
the Office of Education in carrying out his functions under Public Law 550, 
82d Congress, and recognizing the personnel and budgetary limitations of the 
Office of Education confines his request for facilities and services to those con- 
tained in this agreement; 

Now therefore it is mutually agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I. SCOPE OF AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Except article V, this cooperative agreement concerns only the functions, duties, 
and responsibilities specified by section 244 of Publie Law 550, 82d Congress, 
and it in no way affects or relates to the functions, responsibilities and duties 
which have been, are, or may be imposed upon the Administrator or the Commis- 
sioner by other sections of said act or any other act of the Congress. The terms 
of section 263, Public Law 550, 82d Congress, which prohibit any department, 
agency, or officer of the United States from exercising any supervision or con- 
trol, whatesoever, over any State approving agency, State educational agency, or 
State apprenticeship agency, or any educational institution or training establish- 
ment apply equally to the Commissioner in connection with any services per- 
formed by him for the Administrator under this agreement. 


ARTICLE II. DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


The Administrator will utilize the services of the Office of Education on a 
consultative basis in developing plans of operation of the designated approving 
agencies of the several States to be submitted to the Veterans’ Administration 
together with the proposal of such agencies for cooperative agreements with 
the Administrator for payment by the Veterans’ Administration of salaries and 
travel expense of the employees of such agencies in the performance of necessary 
services relating to the approval of courses under the plans of operation. In 
carrying out this function, the Commissioner, through his designated staff officers, 
will work with the designated staff officers of the Administrator in developing 
recommendations to fhe Administrator designed to improve such plans of 
operation. 


ARTICLE III: REVIEW OF PLAN OF OPERATIONS OF STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


The Commissioner will upon request of the Administrator, provide to the exteut 
possible within personnel or budgetary limitations, members of his staff to ac- 
company designated members of the Administrator’s staff to a limited number 
of selected States to jointly review the plans of operations of approving agencies 
which have entered into agreements with the Administrator as provided under 
section 245 of the law. The Commissioner’s staff members will provide assistance 
and consultation in the preparation of reports for the Administrator showing 
the results of such review of State plans and surveys to be used by the Adminis- 
trator as the basis for effecting improvements. 


ARTICLE IV: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Commissioner on a consultative basis as requested to the extent possible 
within personnel or budgetary limitations will assist the Administrator in pro- 
viding advisory and consultant services to State approving agencies within the 
limitations set forth in section 263 of Public Law 550, 82d Congress, where such 
services are requested by or are acceptable to such agencies regarding the 
following: 

(a) The improvement of policies and standards of the State approving agency. 
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(b) The improvement or development of legislation where study and analysis 
of existing legal bases for the operation of a State approving agency indicate 
the need of such legislation to provide an adequate basis for such agencies. 


ARTICLE V: FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Administrator will seek advice and recommendation of the Commissioner 
on requests submitted by foreign educational institutions for approval to train 
veterans under the provisions of Public Law 550. The Commissioner will furnish 
professional advice to the Administrator as to whether the Commissioner con- 
siders the specific courses which such foreign institutions desire to offer to vet- 
erans are at least equivalent to similar courses furnished by institutions of 
higher learning within the continental United States, which are aecredited by 
a nationally recognized agency or association. It is understood that the Com- 
missioner will not be responsible for the development of the application or exami- 
nation or inspection of the institutions, and the services to be performed in con- 
nection with foreign institutions are limited to professional advisory services 
requested by the Administrator in connection with the evaluation of the courses 
for which an institution has requested approval. 


ARTICLE VI: 


TERM OF AGREEMENT 


The terms of this agreement shall continue in effect until June 30, 1954, may 
be modified by mutual agreement of the parties hereto, and shall be subject to 
termination by either party upon reasonable notice. 


H. V. Strrvine, 

Deputy Administrator, Veterans’ Administration. 
S. M. Browne tt, 

United States Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You stated a while ago that the abuses which oe- 
curred under the first GI bill of rights just simply had not come to 
light in the second GT bill. 

Do you mean that they had not occurred, or that they had not been 
discovered ? 

Dr. Browne. I think I can answer that by stating I do not know 
what he had in mind, but I think the answer is that they have not 
occurred, in anything near the same proportion, because the condi- 
tions of the new law are sufficiently different than the old Public Law 
246, so that many of those things just could not occur. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Frernanvez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Having been one of those who had quite a bit to do 
with writing the original GI bill of rights in the 78th Congress, 
regardless of how good a job we thought we were doing, it was the 
first experience along those lines and I am sorry to say that we missed 
2» lot of things which through experience were incorporated in Public 
Law 550 which eliminated the possibility of the criticisms that were 
justly raised in regard to Public Law 246. I have said this before 
publicly: That all the criticism that was raised was not necessarily 
due to the lack of administration by the Veterans’ Administration, 
but lack of spelling out certain things by the legislative committee 
of which I was a member. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I think everyone appreciates that. 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Foeartry. Dr. Brownell, I have this letter to which I referred 
the other day from Mr. Davis, the State director of vocational edu- 
cation in Rhode Island, and in going through your justifications, I 
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notice that you are requesting a change in the language guaranteeing 

a minimum amount for administration of the vocational-education 

program. 
Dr. Brownet. That is right. We propose to delete that provision. 
(The letter is as follows :) 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Fooarty: It is our understanding that contrary to the 
practice of many years, the budget recommendations for fiscal 1955 do not pro- 
pose earmarked funds for the Division of Vocational Education of the United 
States Office of Education. 

While the amounts appropriated for the Office of Education have increased 
from $2,447,500 in 1951 to $2.9 million in 1954, the amount earmarked for 
vocational education has decreased from $533,700 to $480,000, and we under. 
stand it is the plan to reduce this to $420,000 for fiscal 1955. 

In view of these facts, may we request your assistance as a member of the 
subcommittee that handles vocational appropriations in seeing that the following 
language is inserted in the appropriation item for fiscal 1955, for salaries and 
expenses of the United States Office of Education : 

“Of which amount not less than $480,000 shall be available for the Division 
of Vocational Education as authorized.” 

This amount is within the limit of $550,000 which is authorized as an appro- 
priation by the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


SHELDON Davis, 
State Director, Vocational Education. 
This is different than the language which was in the bill. 
Mr. Ketry. That is right; it is a request for continuation of the 
“floor” for the Division of Vocational Education. 
Dr. Browne... They want to continue that $480,000 and earmark it. 
Mr. Focarty. They want to continue it as last year. 


Mr. Ketiy. We are urging that the “floor provision” be deleted, and 
we have $420,000 budgeted for the Vocational Education Division 
during fiscal 1955. 

Dr. Brownett. Mr. Davis wants to be sure that there will not be 
less than $480,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is, as it was written into the bill last year? 

Dr. Brownett. That is right. 

Mr. Ketry. Specifically, the answer to your question is that the 
letter requests that the language and amount in last year’s appropria- 
tion be continued, but the budget for fiscal 1955 proposes the deletion 
of that limitation and reduces the allocation. 

Dr. Brownrty. That is right. There are two reasons why we are 
proposing to do that. One is that we do not believe that, as a general 
provision, earmarking not less than so much for vocational education 
or for fine arts education, or for any one part of education, as against 
another, is good. 

The second reason is that we are trying to move in the direction of 
placing more of the responsibility for the administration of vocational 
education with the States and not so much of it in the Office of Educa- 
tion with some of the things which we are doing. 

Some of the things which are now charged to vocational education, 
in my judgment, should be charged to this publications work or to the 
State and local school systems, because, after all, vocational education 
is part of the State and local school systems, and I think it can be 
administered in that way. 
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From a bookkeeping point of view, it looks as if there is a reduction 
there of $60,000, but in terms of service to vocational education, in my 
judgment, that is not actually what is going to happen. 

For instance, the time of the people working on publications in voca- 
tional education, it seems to me, should more properly be charged and 
placed in our Publications Division than over there in Vocational Edu- 
cation. It is 6 of 1 and a half dozen of the other, in terms of getting 
it out, and within our organization I think that will be a better way to 
handle it. 

So, it would appear to me that it would be then better from the 
standpoint of administration to delete that restriction in order to carry 
out the program. 

I frankly said to our Vocational Education Division that it may be 
that in the projection of our service in this next year that we have gone 
further than we should in terms of some of the proposed reorganiza- 
tions, and 1 would hope that we would have enough flexibility in the 
budget so that if we saw that the States were not going to provide 
some of the services that it seems to me they can supply in the voca- 
tional educational field, and if I were to find that it was more eflicient 
to handle some of the things that I think might be shifted over to 
yublications and State and local services that have been charged to 
Vocation! Education, well, then 1 would hope we would have enough 
flexibility in our budget to see to it that we did not curtail the neces- 
sary vocational education services. I believe that that can be done 
better than by a limitation in the language which I think tends to have 
you build up an organization sometimes by saying, “Well, after all, 
we can charge this to Vocational Education or whatever it may be,” 
when it really is a little more efficient to handle it someplace else. 

Mr. Fooearry. Well I do not presume the Office of Education was 
— for this a in the first place. 

Browneti. No; I think not. I am simply testifying generally 
on that. 

Mr. Focarry. If I remember correctly, it was put in by the Senate 
or the House. 

Now I do not know, Doctor, but I have a pretty good idea of the 
thinking on the part of Members of Congress both now and in the 
past and you may have to live with this language for next year. 

Dr. Browne. If that is the case, you understand I have been an 
administrator long enough to know if the policy forming body says 
“This is the way the thing should be done,” that it is my responsibility 
as an executive to see that it is done in that way. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know that. I do not know whether it is going to 
be done, or not, but it has been very apparent in other years that 
Congress wants funds spent for vocational education and they do not 
like these cuts. 

Dr. Brownetn. Yes. Of course, I am going to be very frank in 
saying that I think in the long run it is very questionable whether it 
is proper from the standpoint of education to pul! vocational educa- 
tion out here separate from all the rest and say, “We will operate in 
this way for vocational education and for the rest of education over 
here;” because so much of our education for vocational education ‘s 
general education and it is pretty hard to say where vocational educa- 
tion begins and where vocational education stops. Learning to read 
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and write is an important part of vocational training for anybody, 
and that is done in the elementary school. 

Now the tendency in most of our State departments and our cities 
has been to move more and more in the way of saying, “We are not 
going to set off all of the vocational education program over here and 
the rest over there;” that they believe they can strengthen the pro- 
grams for vocational education by merging them all in the well- 
rounded program. 

Now it may be in a city budget and a State budget and the national 
budget, which is our Office of Education budget, that in order to be 
sure we give proper attention to the important part of vocational edu- 
cation which is primarily the terminal part of vocational education, 
that we have to earmark funds just to be sure that is done, and we may 
have to do that over a considerable period of time. All I am doing is 
trying to point out the fact that when we do that we carry on in the 
services to the State and local school systems certain activities that 
contribute to vocational education and in a way it is an artificial situa- 
tion we create when we say “this is vocational education and this is not 
vocational education.” 

Mr. Foearry. You are in effect requesting a cut of $60,000. 

Dr. Brownetu. In the way in which that is allocated at the present 
time; not in the program, but in the way in which that is allocated 
at the present time. The overall appropriation we are requesting 
is over $200,000 more than this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. For what? 

Dr. Browne. For the total Office of Education services. And I 
em explaining that when that shows a $60,000 decrease in the area of 
development of vocational education, that that is not a $60,000 cut 
in the services that will be rendered to vocational education. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do I understand correctly that the law authorizes 
$550,000 ? 

Dr. Brownetu. That is the amount of the ceiling. 

Mr. Fogarry. What did you mean by the statement you just made 
that this $60,000 cut does not necessarily mean a $60,000 cut in voca- 
tional education? Why do we have in the law a ceiling of $550,000 
for vocational education ¢ 

Dr. Browne. As I understand this authorization of ceilings, that 
— oo, is the maximum that could be appropriated. Am I correct 
on that 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I was wondering if this $550,000 ceiling had any 
relationship to the overall ceiling for programs of vocational educa- 
tion. The grant appropriations do not come up to the ceiling that 
is put on vocational education. 

r. Brownetu. I would assume that would be the case. 

Mr. Bussey. $480,000 for administration is, percentagewise, nearer 
to the full authorization than are the grants for vocational education. 

Dr. Brownexi. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose you had decided to cut this back to $320,000. 
Could you still say, even though we have cut this $160,000 now it still 
is not going to be applied against vocational education ? 
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Dr. Browne. I would have much greater difficulty in doing it, 
because there are certain of the activities you can put your finger on 
that are very definitely related to vocational education programs in 
the States that we have to provide. When we provide services to the 
State in checking its plan for vocational education for a grant under 
the vocational education program, it is pretty hard to identify that 
as anything except in the area of vocational education. When, how- 
ever, we have persons who are paring in their full time in writing and 
preparing publications, even though they may be on vocational educa- 
tion subjects, you can say that is vocational education, or you can say 
that that is publications. And we have people writing on elementary 
education, secondary education, and so orth, that we charge to pub- 
lications, and why should not we charge it the same way when they are 
preparing publications for vocational education and not charge that 
to our reports and technical service publications. 

You see, in that realm, you have to consider the question of flex- 
ibility as to how you charge those things; but when you get beyond a 
certain point, if you are going to keep this designation of vocational 
education, then there are some things that are not very, very clearly 
under that and it is harder to do it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now suppose we get on the floor and we are asked that 

uestion about this cut and we quote what you just said, do you think 
that would be a very convincing argument to those who are trying 
in every way to boost this particular program ? 

Dr. Brownett. Well, I see your problem there of saying that we 
have not cut $60,000 worth of services out of vocational education. 


That is a problem. The only answer I can give to you that I know 


you would be able to give to them would be that you have been assured 
that the plan of the Office of Education is that some of the activities 
that have been carried on now and charged to vocational education 
I think more properly belong under publications and services to 
State and local school systems and administrative services. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which are mainly for vocational education. 

Dr. Brownetu. That is right. And the second thing is that the 
Office of Education is working to try and have the States provide 
more of their own supervision and not so much from this Office. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman let me put the question in another 
way to the Commissioner ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Certainly. 

Mr. Bussey. Just because this limitation might be removed, you 
as Commissioner would not in any way seek to cripple the program 
by diverting funds needed in this field to other activities, would you? 

Dr. No. 

Mr. Foeartry. So far as making the States contribute more, the 
proponents of this legislation and these appropriations I think make 
out a pretty good case. The history of the act is that the States have 
been increasing their funds year after year, to the point where they 
are now putting in $6 or $7 to every dollar of Wideeal snndiey. 

Dr. Brownewt. That is right. I am not asking them to contribute 
more; what I am saying is I think the States in their own State super- 
vision have had now 25 or more years’ experience in vocational educa- 
tion, and they are doing a pretty good job, and I think perhaps some 
of the assistance in supervision that has come from the Office of 
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Education can just be dropped and still the States will go on and do 
a good job in vocational education. Now I am open-minded on that. 
As I have told Mr. Pearson, if he can convince us that we ought not 
to give up some of the things we are now doing in the States and might 
have dropped to use some of the moneys I had hoped to use in these 
other ways, I hope we will have flexibility enough so that we won't 
impair the services. I am just not convinced, in other words, that 
we have to provide as much supervision for these vocational educa- 
tional programs in the States as we are now providing. 

Mr. Fogarty. Sometimes, Doctor, we have a difficult time convinc- 
ing Members of Congress that publications are more important than 
that $60,000 for vocational education. 

Dr. Brownewu. That is right. 


PUBLICATIONS REGARDING COMMUNISM 


Mr. Foaarry. In talking about publications, when you said you 
thought a good idea would be to designate—when talking about the 
United Nations—those that are pro-United Nations, those that are 
negative, and those that give both sides, what about communism and 
what about the issue of communism as far as publications are con- 
cerned ? 

Dr. Browne. If we could get up a bibliography of communism, 
T think we ought to do the same thing. As far as I know, we do not 
have any bibliography on communism. I know at the present time 
there are a good many schools that are trying to get their students to 
be fully aware of what communism is and how it compares to Ameri- 
can democracy, so that the students will not be taken in unawares. 
And if they were to write to us and ask us for a bibliography or 
where to find information about communism pro and con and what 
both arguments were, I think that would be the kind of information 
we ought to provide—these are the documents that give the argu- 
ments that are favorable and these are the ones against communism, 
and these are the ones we have been able to find that give both the 
pros and cons. I think that would be helpful to anybody who is seek- 
ing that information, if we could find it. 

Mr. Focarry. If a teacher wanted all sides of that particular issue, 
in your opinion would that indicate she was a Communist or a 
sympathizer? 

Dr. Brownett. I think that is entirely up to the local community. 
We would not attempt to determine that. That is a matter of policy 
on the part of the local school board to decide—whether they want 
to have any consideration of communism or not in terms of the 
educational program in that community. They are the policymaking 
body in that respect. We do not tell them whether they should or 
should not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, who determines what you shall do, how much 
work you will do, on the United Nations? 

Dr. Browneti. That is our own program development; I mean 
our own Office has decided what are the programs on which we ought 
to develop published material, and we try to do that by keeping very 
closely in touch with the States and local communities to find out 
the kinds of things they want. We do that in a number of ways, 
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principally in terms of the requests we get. We have over 1 million 
requests come into our Office each year and that eee us to know where 
are the places that people want information. And we do it by havin 
our people, as much as possible, attend these working meetings o 
various groups of people in the field; because, by being there and 
being a part of it right where the work is going on in their committee 
meetings, you can learn more in a short time in that way than you 
can in a lot of other ways by getting out and spending your time. 
Because there all the people come together and discuss their problems 
and if you are right there you know what are the problems that 
concern them and what are the important considerations. 

Then we bring in groups from the field for consultation as well 
to know what are the problems. For instance, we had a group of 
elementary-school supervisors from the large cities 2 months ago and 
they spent 2 or 3 days and we were able ‘by working with them to 
know what are the problems in the minds of the elementary-school 
supervisors in the large cities. 


TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. I think you are right, and that brings me to one final 
uestion: The Office of Education was criticized quite severely and 
justly a year ago for sending 30 or 40 people to a conference in 
Atlantic dity. I do not know whether it was the result of that action, 


or not, but the money for travel to meetings for the enire Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare was practically cut out. 
Now what is the request you have made for travel in 1955? 


Dr. Brownetu. I think it is shown in each one of the activities 
under the appropriation. I notice in vocation education they have 
$42,300 for 1955. Part of that travel is for field-service travel and 
not just travel to meetings. 

Mr. Focarry. According to the committee print, your 1954 estimate 
is $210,950, and for 1955 you are asking for $246,530. Is that going to 
be enough to meet all of your requirements? 

Dr. Brownett. I cannot tell you. It is in terms of what is 
projected. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think it is going to be enough? 

Dr. Brownewi. We will make it enough. What we hope during 
the course of the year, if I find with regard to having a meeting with 
groups where they are having these study conferences, that we do not 

ave enough to send our people, then I will be in a position to come 
before you next year and say, “Here are a number of things we are 
not able to do in that way.” For instance, referring to Atlantic City 
we used to have that same problem up in our State. That is one of 
the questions that came up in the travel request from the teachers’ 
colleges to go down to the meeting at Atlantic City. The comptroller 
would say “Why should you have more than one representative of 
the teachers’ colleges go down to the Atlantic City meeting?” We 
had four teachers’ colleges. The point is they did not realize that 
there you bring together—you probably have 75 different group 
meetings going on and 1 of the things that has developed in many of 
these educational meetings is in connection with that large meeting © 
you will have a group of people, who could not otherwise get away, 
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come together from all parts of the country to sit down and to work 
in a meeting of 2 days, and they may put that 2 days in before the 
rest of this meeting, or 2 days during the course of the meeting. 

And from our point of view in the Office of Education we know it 
is much less expensive for us to send men to Atlantic City to meet with 
the large city school officers, or superintendents of schools of our large 
cities, or teacher education institutions, than it would be for us to pay 
the expenses for those people to come here to Washington for a meet- 
ing. And very frequently by taking advantage of the fact a meeting 
is going on in Milwaukee or St. Louis, by sending 1 or 2 of our people 
to that meeting to carry on committee meetings, we can show a saving 
over bringing that whole group in here. 

Mr. Focarty. I agree with you. 

Dr. Browne 1. So it isa problem you always have to get a balance. 
I have gotten out, I suppose, what you would call a directive to our 
people saying when it comes to the distribution of money that is set 
up for travel, we will give first priority to sending people where there 
is a meeting on this subject going on that will save us bringing people 
in here; and where they are going to appear on the program to pro- 
vide information from the Office of Education, that has second prior- 
ity. And we are not in the business of sending people to meetings 
just for the sake of their going to meetings; but, where they are going 
to service an Office of Education program, that is something else. 

Mr. Focarry. I have always maintained that I could not conceive 
of anyone going to a meeting just for the purpose of saying they are 
going on $9a day. He cannot live on $9 a day. 

Dr. Browne i. That means they are contributing out of their own 
pocket every time they are going. 

Mr. Fogarry. They are making a sacrifice when they attend meet- 
ings. They have to take money out of their own pocket to meet the 
expenses incurred in attending meetings. 

Ir. Browneti. You always have this problem of balancing, between 
work that has to be done here and doing it some place else, of which 
will contribute most to the Office of Education in a given time. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Doctor, the amount for travel was increased from 
1953 to 1954 by approximately $25,000 and you are now asking for 
an additional $35,000 increase over 1954, making a total of $60,000 
increase between 1953 and 1955. Why this constant increase in travel ? 

Dr. Browneti. I am not sure I can give you the full analysis of 
that. Iam going to ask Mr. McKone if he has anything specific on it. 
I do know one thing that comes up this year which was not in last 
year is the travel that goes along with the biennial survey of education. 
We have to send people out to get certain types of information and 
follow up and, as I understand, every 2 years they run into a travel 
problem in that respect. That would be over and above last year, but 
it would not be in connection with 2 years. 

On whether 2 years ago there was a particular reason why there 
was a lower amount of travel, I would like to ask Mr. McKone. 

Mr. McKone. I think the principal increase comes in school assist- 
ance. While I do not have any specific figures, in 1953 we were away 
behind on our construction reviews. We budget in 1955 for what we 
consider a reasonable amount of travel for our research projects and 
for attendance at meetings. 
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I could submit a statement for the record broken down for the 3 
years showing the amount of the increase. 

Dr. Browne. $19,500 I notice is an increase from 1954 to 1955 on 
school assistance. That is to document what Mr. McKone just said. 

Mr. Fernanvez. That accounts for $19,000 out of the 1955 program. 

Dr. Reep. I do not know whether you were here or not when I was 
telling about the planning that went into the shaping up of our 
program. I used the illustration of exceptional children and colleges 
and gave an illustration of what we would have to print at the end of 
a 3-year project. It would take $15,000 alone to print that. 

As we go down in planning our projects, the staff members block 
out how much is required for the training council block to do the field- 
work to get the information; then we block out the travel to meetings 
where material will be evaluated and as taking a part in the program 
of spreading information. 

In addition is the question of conferences that will be necessary 
to end up the project. For example, in the State and local school- 
systems budget, we have increased the travel allowance $23,295. That 
is from 1954 to 1955. As you go down the line of every one of the 
projects, it comes out that we need an additional $3,400 over what we 
had in 1954 for the regular field-service travel; S6280 increase in 
meeting travel; and $13,615 to have conferences of those people who 
come to work on our projects. For example, we are ending up now 
the project on school-district reorganization 

Mr. Frrnanpez. If you have gone over that and it is already in 
the record, you do not need to repeat it for my benefit. 

Will you have expended by the end of the fiscal year the full 
amount of $210,950 which was allowed last year for this fiseal year? 

Mr. McKonr. I believe we will come very close to the amount budg- 
eted for 1954 or $180,950. Our travel may not equal quite that 
amount, because some of our key personnel have not been appointed 
and those particular jobs have been vacant for some months and we 
usually set aside a certain amount of money for key personnel travel. 
For example, the Assistant Commissioner of Vocational Education 
has been vacant for many months; the Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education has been vacant for many months and, roughly, 5 
key jobs. 

Ir. Fernanpez. In the event you might have to curtail any of the 
absolutely necessary travel 

Mr. McKonr. Not necessary travel this year, except for travel to 
meetings. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So that the additional $35,000 will mean addi- 
tional travel that has become necessary for the coming year? 

Mr. McKone. That is right, for example, in the field of school 
assistance where we have a much larger program in 1955, 

Dr. Browneut. I think I should point this out, which puzzled me a 
little bit when I came in. I thought travel as set up here meant 
travel for the staff of the Office of Education. It also means travel 
by these people who are brought in to the Office of Education. In 
other words, when we in the Office are working on a project or study, 
and I will use as an illustration one we just had, where, in order to find 
out what are the problems in the field of elementary education in our 
larger cities that we were working on, we asked representatives, 
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supervisors of elementary education in the larger cities to come here 
for a 2-day conference in order to find out what the problem was— 
that goes into our travel budget. Sothatit depends. The things that 
are set up as jobs to be done really is to bring in people like State 
schoolteachers, research directors of State school systems, and so forth. 
It is the bringing of those people in that has increased the travel 
budget, rather than the fact we are going to be sending people out 
from the Office of Education so much more. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But every year I see many people from my State 
and other States going through to Atlantic City, and of course I 
am always happy to have them stop by. But none of these moneys 
are used for that purpose? 

Dr. Brownett. No. We do this: When we find there is to be a 
meeting in Atlantic City and people will be coming by, we very fre- 
quently corral them here, but do not pay any of their expenses. We 
know they are going to be here and it will save our travel budget in 
asking them to stop off for a day or two in the Department for a 
conference. That does not cost us anything. 

Mr. Frrnanpvez. I happen to know they do stop off for a confer- 
ence here; that is the reason I was wondering if any of these funds 
were going to pay for that kind of meeting. 

Dr. BrownetL, No; but I have found that all of my friends from 
the States seem to come through Washington on their way to or from 
Atlantic City. 

Mr. Fernanprz. And it is nice to have them come. 


POSITIONS SUPPORTED BY TRANSFERRED FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. At this point in the record we will put in the tabula- 
tion furnished the committee for the Office of Education showing the 
positions supported by transferred funds for the fiscal year 1954; also 
a statement furnished the committee of budgeted positions by fiscal 
years from 1947 to 1954. 

(The statements above referred to are as follows :) 


& 
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DEPARTMENT OF EpucatTion, AND WrLFARE—OPFFICE oF EDUCATION 


Positions supported by transferred funds, fiscal year 1954 


Title | Grade IN umber Salary 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION PROCRAM—DEPARTMENTAL 


Technical education specialist 
Associate Chief, Technical Assistance in Education. 
Chief of Section 
Director, Program Dev elopment and Review Branch- 
Director, Education Missions Branch- 
Specialist, comparative education 
Program coordinator. 
Staffing specialist _ 
Assistant to Chief, Educational E Section. 
Program speci: ilist__ 
Community edue ation specialist 
Fundamental education specialist _- 
Staffing specialist 


$11, 800 
10, 200 
9, 600 
9, 800 
10, 200 
&, 360 
&, 560 
&, 360 
9, 360 
&, 360 
8, 360 
&, 360 
29, 760 
23, 760 
40, 480 
4, 705 
39, 885 
38, 900 
6, 910 
9, 650 


a 


305, 370 


FIELD, POINT 4 
Consultant in education. 
Education specialist (consultant). - 
Chief, regional educational adviser 
Chief, educational field party 


Educational adviser, instructional materials and curricula 

Chief, teaching brane h, education and — 

Educational adviser. 

Educational adviser, secondary education ___- 

Educational adviser, vocational education : 

Educational adviser, home economics education 

Director, elementary education 

Specialist in school building 

Specialist in industrial education 

Specialist in teacher education ___- 

Specialist in vocational agriculture 

Rural education specialist 

Community education specialist 

Curriculum specialist 

Audiovisual specialist 

Chief, Educational Awards Branch 

Specialist in fundamental education 

Specialist in counseling and guidance 

Specialist in vocational agriculture 

Homemaking education specialist 

Home economics teacher training specialist 

Commercial education specialist i 

Vocational education teacher-trainer (trade and industrial)... 
Vocational education teacher-trainer (specialist for 
Vocational education specialist in industrial arts_______- 
Preengineering technical training specialist 

Teacher-training specialist 

Educationist, elementary specialis 

Adviser, rural training center _ 

Educational adviser _ 

Educational adviser, secondary education 

Educational adviser, vocational education 

Educational adviser, vocational training. ___ 
Educational adviser, home economics education. 
Educational adviser, teacher-training 

Educational adviser, instructional materials 

Educational adviser, instructional methods 

Educational adviser, instructional curricula... 

Educationist, elementary specialis 


Cis | 
M4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
$ - 1 
1 
| ———-- — = 
. 11, 130 
11, 500 
45, 960 
£ ‘ 20, 660 
9, 130 
7 | 9, 130 
28, 500 
9, 130 
9, 130 
9, 430 
9, 730 
9, 130 
| 9, 130 
27, 390 
9, 130 
9, 130 
9, 130 
9, 130 
9, 130 
8, 763 
8, 463 
8, 463 
8, 463 
463 
| 6, 963 
7, 863 
6, 963 
7, 363 
7, 263 
8, 163 
8, 163 
| 6, 963 
6, 963 
| 25, 389 
6, 963 
96, 219 
7, 563 
13, 926 
46, 678 
37,515 
| 23, 889 
6, 963 
6, 113 
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Positions supported by transferred funds, fiscal year 1954—Continued 


Title 


Number 


Salary 


FIELD, POINT 4—continued 


Educational adviser, instructional curricula 
Educational extension specialist 
Adviser-instructor, agricultural education 


Instructor, trade and industrial education_ 
Instructor of English language 


Elementary education teacher 

Rural education teacher specialist 

Vocational education aod 


Total, field (point 4) 
Total, Foreign Operations Administration program 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS, INCLUDIN® LEADER (STATE DEPARTMENT) — 
DEPARTMENTAL 


Chief, Exchange of Persons Section. 
Assistant to Assistant Commissioner. 
Chief, Special Area Unit 
Chief, teacher-training 
Assistant to Branch Director 
Specialist for and of materials for use in schools __ 
Program 
Research assistant _ 

Do 

Administrative aide 
Secretary 
Voucher examiner _ 


Total, exchange of persons program 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM (HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY)—DEPARTMENTAL 


Director, college housing loan program 
Program representative 
Secretary 
Secrets 
Total, college housing loan program 
CLEARINGHOUSE PROJECT (STATE DEPARTMENT)—DEPARTMENTAL 


Chief, international clearinghouse 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total, clearinghouse project 


1, 089, 876 


3,175 


10, 615 


1, 355, 741 


5 21, 252 
Advise t I i lage 5 6, 713 
Class 
5 1 5,913 
| 5 1 5,913 
5 1 5,913 
5 1 6,713 
Grade 
. 14 9, 800 
13 8, 760 
3 8, 960 
13 8, 360 
12 7,040 
12 7, 840 
12 36, 600 
11, 880 
9 21, 115 
7 13,115 
6 7,965 
‘ 6 4,170 
may 5 3, 660 
4 20,010 
1 3 9, 090 
48| 228, 795 
me 4 1 9, 800 
fe-s 13 1 9, 160 
as 5 1 4, 160 
4 1 3, 335 
4| 26, 455 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTIoNn, AND WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Sta.ement of budgeted Lament by fiscal years 


| 1947 | 1948 1949 | | 1951 | 1952 1953 | | 1954 


APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Salaries and expenses 
Food conservation. 
Maintenance and operation of schools 


TRANSFERRED FUNDS 


War Assets Administration ____ 
Executive Office of the President_- 
Veterans’ Administration 
Federal Works omy (GSA) 
Department of N 
Department of Army 
Public Health Service. 
Housing and Home Finance 
Department of Health, FE — and Welfare | 
(defense production activ ities) 
National Science Foundation_ 
Mutual Security Agency ___- 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
Foreign Operations Administration 


Subtotal 


Mr. Bussey. I appreciate, Mr. Commissioner, that the Oflice of 
Education has functions at the present time that they did not have in 
1947. So, if you care to furnish, along with these statements, an ex- 


planation of what those positions are, we will be glad to receive it in 
the record at this point. 

Dr. Browne. We will be glad to do that. Thank you very much 
for the opportunity. 

Mr. Bussey. It would not be exactly fair to you to have the figure 
stand out there without some explanation of the increase. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN BUDGETED PosITIONs BY FIscAL YEARS, 1947 To 1954, 
INCLUSIVE, SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


1. The increase of 53 positions between the fiscal years 1947 and 1948 was 
provided by the Congress for generally strengthening the staff of the office in the 
historic and traditional functions. 

2. The decrease of 8 positions in the fiscal year 1949 resulted from the transfer 
of 12 positions in the Office of Education Library to the Office of the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, and the transfer of 3 positions from the Division of 
Vocational Education to the Grant-in-Aid Audit Section, Federal Security Agency, 
offset by the establishment of 7 positions necessitated by internal reorganization. 

3. The decrease of 10 positions in the fiscal year 1950 was necessitated by a 
reduction in appropriation and realinement of staff. 

4. The increase of 79 positions in the fiscal year 1951 resulted from the initia- 
tion of the program for school assistance in federally affected areas and the 
school facilities survey authorized by Public Laws 815 and 874. 

5. There was a net increase of 43 positions in the fiscal year 1952, resulting from 
the establishment of 53 additional positions necessitated by the workload in 
connection with the program for schvol assistance in federally affected areas, - 


| | 321 | 303} 436/| 487| 433 
22 12 | i7 | 19 22} 143 | 178 | 50 
Wea 
M4 
| o3| 49| 45| 65| 250| 278| 
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offset by realinement of staff in other divisions of the office and a reduction of 10 
positions therein. 

6. There was a net increase of 51 positions in the fiseal year 1953. Forty-three 
positions were established to provide a Veterans’ Educational Service in connec- 
tion with activities agreed upon with the Veterans’ Administration under Public 
Law 550, and as specifically authorized by the Bureau of the Budget ; 28 additional 
positions were established to assist in administering the grants for school assist- 
ance in federally affected areas; and 1 additional position was established in 
the Division of International Education. The 67 additional positions provided in 
these 83 areas were offset by the reduction of 11 positions in the Division of Voea- 
tional Education, 2 positions in the Division of Higher Education, and 3 positions 
in program development and coordination. 

7. There was a net reduction of 54 positions in the fiscal year 1954. The 
Veterans’ E lucational Service Division of 483 positions was abolished, 4 positions 
were abolished in the Division of Vocational Edueation, 23 positions were 
abolished in the Division of State and Local School Systems, 1 position in the 
Division of Higher Education, 3 positions in the Division of International Educa- 
tion, and 6 administrative positions. Four additional positions were provided for 
program development and coordination, and 22 positions for school assistance in 
federalty affected areas. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Commissioner, first of all, I want to congratulate 
vou for going to work and getting an agreement signed with the 
Veterans’ Administration on Public Law 550 so rapidly after taking 
office. 

Mr. Fernanvez. And may I say that in the last year I certainly 
Pde not heard any complaints in that respect—at least, not from my 

tate. 

Mr. Bussey. But, more than that, this is the third day that you 
have personally been before this committee and taking into considera- 
tion the very short time you have been Commissioner of Education 
I want the record to show that, as far as I am concerned, you have 
shown a great degree of knowledge of the office and all of its problems. 
T have been agreeably surprised at the way you have sat here for 
3 days and answered questions forthrightly and frankly to the com- 
mittee and, if you did not agree with the chairman or one of the 
members of the committee, vou have honestly said that and given the 
reason for your thinking. Tt is that kind of testimony which I think 
is not only verv helpful to the committee but helpful to the Congress 
as a whole, and I am very happy that someone in your position, with 
your background and ability, is now the Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Browne. It is very nice of vou to say that and T hope I may 
interrupt and say for the record that I have been through a good 
many budget hearings in my life, both local school budgets and from 
the standpoint of the State, and if there were any of them as fair and 
as well conducted as this one, I would have been very happy. 

I think the members of the Appropriations Committee have been 
most fair and penetrating in their questions. It has been a pleasure 
to be with you. 

SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 


May I just raise one question? You raised the question the other 
day about the continuation of the school construction survey and asked 
me to find out from Mr. Fuller about the situation. I did that. I 
have here copies of letters that Mr. Fuller had with the schools, I 
believe addressed to you, and copies which were sent to him from 
1 or 2 of the States that would indicate the need in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Kansas, and he also included a wire he had received this 
morning from Mississippi. 
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Mr. Busser. I am very happy you have called those to the chair- 
man’s attention and I think it would be well if we placed those copies 
in the record of the hearings at this point. 


Fiscal status of the school facilities survey pursuant to title I, Public Law 816, 
S1st Cong., as of May 5, 1954 


State Allotment |Paid to States) Refunded | Unexpended 
(2) 
Participating in survey with Federal funds: 
Delaware. 10, 000 | 10, 000 j 
7, 600 46, 430 |__. 1, 170. 00 
Kentucky-.. 67, 480 67, 480 | | 
q Maryland 38, 920 18, 614 231. 76 20, 537. 76 
Massachusetts. 79, 800 49, 246 30, 554. 00 
56, 280 39, 877 16, 408. 00 
11, 200 11, 200 | 
New Hampshire. 10, 000 10, 000 | | 
North 13, 440 3, 440 10, 000. 00 
t 28, 000 28, 000 
Pennsylvania... 195,160 | 195,160 
35, 000 26, 832 1, 063. 65 9, 231. 65 
2, 466, 520 | 1, 928, 713 | 3, 604. 41 | SAL, 411. 41 
Not in Survey with Federal 
funds: | 
eres 72, 520 12, 087 12, 087.00 72, 520. 00 
Nebraska !___.-_- 24, 24, 640. 00 


South Carolina 
Utah 


52, 080. 00 


15, 691. 41 


1, 074, 891, 41 


1 Participating in survey without Federal funds. 
2 Was available only to the District of Columbia and the Territories. 


486, 280 12, 087 12, 087. 00 486, 280. 00 

Grand total | 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boston 16, May 6, 1954. 


Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bussey: Pursuant to your conversation with Dr. Edgar 
Fuller on April 30, 1954, I would like to present for your consideration the details 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts participation in the school facilities 
survey authorized under title 1, Public Law 815, 81st Congress, as amended by 
Public Laws 246 and 170 of the 83d Congress. 

The sum of $79,800 was allotted by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to the Department of Education of the Commonwealth to be dstributed in two 
payments. The first payment of $49,246 was applied for and received on July 1, 
1952. The remainder of the sum allotted to the Commonwealth (i. e., $30,554) 
was to be distributed to the Commonwealth upon satisfactory expenditure of the 
first payment. Within its allotment, the Commonwealth was entitled to receive 
funds equal to 50 percent of its survey expenditures, the remaining 50 percent 
to be provided by the Department of Education of the Commonwealth in the form 
of services, moneys or matching salaries of State personnel. 

During 1951, on behalf of the Department of Education, I requested an appro- 
priation of $25,000 from the General Assembly of the Commonwealth, as State 
matching moneys needed to permit our successful participation in the school 
facilities survey. On August 3, 1953, the General Assembly approved an appro- 
priation of $15,000 for this purpose. Thus, the participation of Massachusetts 
in this survey was delayed for more than 2 years. 

This Department, through its survey staff, has completed phase I, the inven- 
tory of existing plant facilities, as authorized in section 101, title I, Public Law 
815. The possibility of completing phase II of section 101, Public Law 815, a 
survey of future construction needs, in the 2 months remaining, will be hopelessly 
prejudiced by the provisions of Public Law 170, 83d Congress. By limiting the 
Commonwealth’s participation in this vital part of the survey to 2 months, the 
full benefits of phase II, a survey of future construction needs, cannot be realized 
locally by the various cities and towns. 

This existing situation is unfortunate as many cities and towns in the Com- 
monwealth have already made effective local use of the data collected during 
the course of the survey inventory. A great real of local enthusiasm and interest 
has been expressed for full participation in the survey of future construction 
needs phase of the survey program. Under existing circumstances it will be 
impossible for this department to meet and satisfy the local demands for service 
in this important area. 

I am much concerned that this important school facilities study which has 
provided so much original data will have to be terminated June 80, 1954, due to 
the withdrawal of Federal funds. 

The provisions of Public Law 170 of the 88d Congress amending title I, Public 
Law 815, prevent Massachusetts from obtaining the same equitable benefits 
accorded other States by— 

1. Limiting the amount of time (i. e., terminal date June 30, 1954) available to 
the Commonwealth for the providing of services and moneys needed to match 
the use of allotted Federal funds. 

2. Limiting the Commonwealth’s participation to a fractional use of only 
$49,246 (i. e. the first payment) of Massachusetts’ original allotment. 

3. Denying the Commonwealth the use of the remaining $30,554 of the original 
allotment which could be expeditiously used to provide a long range survey 
procedure at the State and local level. 

In yet another respect the school facilities survey program in Massachusetts 
has proved of great value. Phase II, a study of future construction needs, has 
provided this department with an instrument by which existing State survey 
programs can be enlarged and accelerated. On June 17, 1948, chapter 645 of the 
General Laws, authorized the establishment of the School Buildings Assistance 
Commission in the Department of Education. The SBAC’s functions are to 
encourage, by conducting surveys and studies, the establishment of regional and 
consolidated public schools and provide financial assistance to the various cities 
and towns in the construction of school buildings. This commission has since 
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its inception worked with 80 cities and towns in studying regional association 
and as of this date there are 11 regional school districts established and 15 
cities and towns currently studying this problem. 

The activities of the Department of Education during the school facilities 
survey has materially aided the work of this State commission. The vast amount 
of basic resource data collected during the inventory, phase I, has suplemented 
the commission’s resources in this important fleld. The study of future construc- 
tion needs promises to be even more rewarding. Although a temporary com- 
mission, the Massachusetts Legislature recently extended the activities of the 
Massachusetts School Buildings Assistance Commission for an additional 5 
year, i. e., June 30, 1959. 

I urge you to consider a 1-year extension of authority to the Health Education, 
and Welfare Department to make payments of the full original $79,800 allotted 
to Massachusetts under title I, Public Law 815. Such an extension would allow 
Massachusetts to complete our inventory report and future construction needs 
report to the United States Office of Education. The continued use of the full 
original allotinent would also allow this department to provide surveys in depth 
as an integral part of our existing regional survey program. 

I hope the above discussion concerning the status of the Commonwealth's 
participation in the school facilities survey has been clearly stated. 

I commend the above information for your consideration, trusting that you will 
feel that such an extension would be in the best interests of public education. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHn J. Desmonn, Jr., 
Commissioner of Education. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Trenton, April 21, 1954. 
Dr. FULLER, 
HNawecutive Secretary of the Chief, State School Officers, 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. FuLLER: As you know, New Jersey is participating in the joint 
Federal-State school facilities survey made possible under title I of Public Law 
815. We have completed the first phase and are proceeding satisfactorily with 
the second part but we are concerned that the June 30, 1954, deadline for the 
expenditure of funds on this project will not permit us to finish it properly. 

The allocation of funds made to New Jersey is sufficient to complete the 
survey but the time is too short. It is our understanding that any funds not 
expended by June 30 will be recalled and will no longer be available. What we 
need is an extension of 6 months during which the fund allocations already 
made can be used. In that time we can adequately process the data we are 
gathering, make studies, and prepare reports which should prove to be extremely 
valuable. Without such a time extension, it is doubtful that we shall have 
more than an unorganized collection of statistics. 

I hope that you can use your good offices to effect such an extension of time 
for us. If there is anything that we can do at this end to help in this matter 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK M. RAUBINGER, 
Commissioner of Education. 


May 7, 1954. 
Hon. Frev E. Bussey, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bussey: The assistance given to the State of Texas by 
the Federal Government in conducting a school plant survey since 1950 has been 
very helpful to the schoo) districts of the State in planning for more efficient and 
economical administration of their school plant expansion program. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the fact that here in Texas we are ex- 
periencing a very substantial increase in public-school enrollment, which has 
brought about a very pressing problem in providing adequate school plant facili- 
ties for the care of these children. 

During the first year of this survey project, we devoted full time actually to 
inventorying existing school facilities and projecting the need for additional 
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facilities throughout the State. At the beginning of 1951 we moved into the 
second phase of this program, which had to do with assisting local school admin- 
istrative units in planning and organizing for efficient and economical admin- 
istration of school plant expansions. This involved consideration of survey data, 
gathered with phase 1, and projected needs for school plants in terms of changing 
conditions. 

Our approach to this problem was one of providing assistance of competent 
staff consultants to local school administrative units as they engaged in planning 
for adequate school plant facilities at the local level. This approach has 
necessitated a rather slow development of this program since it involved 2,000 
school districts and the citizenship of most of these communities. In most 
instances local school administrative officials have organized citizen advisory 
groups to assist them in projecting their school plant plans. Our staff personnel 
have served as assistants to them in working with these groups. 

To permit this program to develop on a sound basis and to conserve public 
funds, we have maintained a staff of only four full-time survey coordinators, 
supplemented by many other staff members on a part-time basis, for the entire 
State of Texas. We have found this staff to be adequate to the job in hand, 
since much of detailed work is accomplished by the local officials. 

As a result of this approach, that is described above, we need at least 1 
additional year in order to bring many of the local plans to a sound and logical 
conclusion. We sincerely hope that your committee and other Members of 
Congress will see fit to extend the authorization and unexpended appropriations 
to the school plant survey for at least 1 more year. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Epear, Commissioner of Education. 


KANSAS STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Topeka, Kans., May 7, 1954. 


Hon. FRep BUSsBEY, 
Chairman of the House of Representatives Subcommittee on Appropriations 


for the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bussey: I have been advised that you would like to have 
a statement from chief State school officers interested in an extension of time 
for completion of projects and for use of funds originally provided in title I of 
Public Law 815. The purpose of this letter is to explain the need for additional 
time to complete the school facilities survey in Kansas. 

I made every effort to get the proper committees of the 1951 session of the 
Kansas Legislature to prepare and pass an authorization measure so that the 
Kansas State Department of Public Instruction could receive the funds allo- 
cated to Kansas under provisions of title I of Public Law 815. The committee 
prepared and approved an authorization measure. Some objections were made 
on the floor of the house of representatives which caused the bill to be referred 
back to the education committee. Since it was late in the session, the measure 
did not have an opportunity to be reconsidered. Therefore, we were unable to 
participate in the survey at that time. 

It should be pointed out that the Congress stipulated in title I of Public Law 
815 hat the Federal survey funds would be available until expended. There was 
no time limit placed in the original law. I accepted title I of Public Law 815 
as written and asked the appropriate committees of the 1953 session of the Kan- 
sas Legislature to again prepare an authorization measure. This was done and 
it was passed by both houses of the legislature without a dissenting vote. We then 
made plans for employing additional staff members to work on the Kansas sur- 
vey of school facilities following July 1, 1953, the date the Kansas authorization 
became effective. 

After our authorization measure was passed and definite plans had been made 
to proceed, the Congress withdrew all unused funds, as of December 31, 1953, al- 
located to the States under provisions of title I of Public Law 815. The amount 
allocated to Kansas was $35,000. During the first fiscal year 1953-54, we antici- 
pated that we could match $12,135 of Federal money. The application filed 
with the United States Office of Education requested the amount of $12,135. The 
payment was authorized and money received by the Kansas State treasurer for 
use with reference to the facilities survey. Therefore, Kansas lost $22,865 as it 
was covered by the Treasury as of December 31, 1953. 
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Our problem is that we proceeded in good faith during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1953 and later found the Congress rescinding the original law which 
authorized use of facilities survey funds until expended. Our survey will be 
approximately 50 percent completed by June 30, 1954. We respectfully request 
that your subcommittee give our request due consideration. Since we will not 
be able to make a report to the United States Office of Education, it would appear 
to me that the money thus far spent would be largely wasted unless we can finish 
the entire study. 

Kansas would be in a position to complete the study and make a satisfactory 
report to the United States Office of Education by June 30, 1955, if the Congress 
would make available the remaining portion of the funds originally allocated 
under provisions of title I. The Kansas situation would be solved completely if 
the Congress would give a flat 1-year extension of authority to the Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare Department to make further Federal payments which 
would automatically extend the period 1 year during which the Federal funds 
originally appropriated may be expended. I respectfully solicit the subcom- 
mittee’s consideration of this proposal. 

I am enclosing for your information copy of a letter addressed to Representa- 
tive Scrivner, under date of March 22, 1954. This letter presents other details 
of the problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. THROCKMORTON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


KANSAS STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Topeka, Kans., March 22, 1954. 


Hon. Erretr P. Scrivner, 
Representative, Kansas Second District, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Scrivner: Your letter under date of March 8 indicates that 
you are not scheduled to return to Kansas prior to the adjournment of the Con- 
gress. The problem which I want to present for your consideration involves 
the Kansas study of school facilities. 

Because of a misunderstanding regarding its purposes, the 1951 session of 
the Kansas Legislature failed to pass enabling legislation for the State depart- 
ment of public instruction to accept Federal funds as authorized by title I of 
Public Law 815. In the same session of the legislature, however, school districts 
were permitted to accept Federal funds for any purpose, and the budget of the 
district might be exceeded by the amount of Federal money as received during 
the budget year. I mention this so you will know that an attempt was made by 
my office in 1951 to secure permission to use the $35,000 as authorized for Kansas 
by title I, Public Law 815 of the 8ist Congress. 

An opinion of the Kansas attorney general made it necessary to wait until 
the 1953 session of the Kansas Legislature took action on the authorization. 
A bill was prepared and was passed without a single objection. A copy is en- 
closed for your information. It should be pointed out that this enabling act 
didn’t authorize us to use Federal funds until July 1, 1953. The Congress covered 
into the Treasury of the United States all unused funds authorized by title I, 
Public Law 815, as of December 31, 1953. Most of the States did have or were 
given authority to accept Federal funds for the school facilities survey some- 
time during the calendar year 1951; but, for the reasons given above, the Kansas 
State Department of Public Instruction was delayed 2 years. 

My concern is that this very important study will have to be terminated June 
into the Treasury of the United States all unused funds authorized by title I, 
Public Law 815) provided that Federal funds would be available until expended. 
We began our study on this premise and now find ourselves left out on a limb. 
It will be impossible for us to complete the study and make a report to the 
United States Office of Education unless some way is found for Kansas to have 
Federal funds made available so the study can be completed. 

I have taken liberty of contacting Dr. Ray Hamon of the United States Office 
of Education, who is in charge of the nationwide survey of school facilities. 
He has given me a list of the States with reference to fiscal status, including 
allotments, expenditures, refunds, and unexpended funds. A copy of his report 
is also included. 

It occurred to me that some of the other States may have had some difficulties 
in getting the school facilities survey underway. I wrote to the chief State 
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school officer in each of the following States that appeared to have a rather large 
unexpended balance with the Federal Treasury as of December 31, 1953: Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. According to the letters I received, I am 
informed that the survey will be completed by June 30, 1954, in these States: 
Michigan, Minnesota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. Illinois and North Dakota are 
not planning to use any more Federal funds. We found real interest and con- 
cern expressed by the commissioners of education for the States of Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina, and West Virginia. The reappropriation necessary if each 
of these States is to benefit on an equitable basis with the other States would 
total $93,354, divided as follows: Kansas, $22,865; Massachusetts, $30,554; 
North Carolina, $23,904; and West Virginia, $16,031. I am sure that Dr. Hamon 
could advise you as to the status of each of the States with reference to com- 
pletion of the survey. 

I am most anxious that something be done so Kansas may have its school 
facilities study completed along with the other States. We feel that the funds 
involved are quite modest for the few States that would be involved. Therefore, 
I solicit your assistance in seeking a reappropriation of funds as outlined below : 

Reappropriate from the sum carried to the surplus fund and covered into the 
Treasury pursuant to 64 Stat. 967, 1051, 20 U. S. C. 251, Public Law 170, 83d 
Congress, chapter 296, Ist session, H. R. 5246, such sums with the original allot- 
ment necessary for the participating States to complete the school facilities sur- 
vey and that such sum be available under the provisions of title I, Public Law 
815, Sist Congress, 2d session, until June 30, 1955. 

The above makes reference to the legislation of the Sist and 83d Congress 
pertaining to title I, Public Law 815. I hope that our needs are Clearly stated, 
but the legal phraseology would need be worked out by an attorney for the 
Appropriations Committee. 

It may be that you will have some questions arise in your mind with reference 
to the problem as outlined in my letter to you. Please feel free to call on me 
for additional data. 

Trusting that you may see your way clear to help us secure the reappropria- 
ation, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Ave. THrRocKMoRTON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Mr. Fernanpez. May I say that we, at this end of the table, would 
like to join with the Chairman in expressing our appreciation to Dr. 
Brownell and his staff for the full, fair, and frank manner in which 
the budget estimates have been submitted. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Fernandez. Incidentally, I might 
say, Doctor, even if you had been Commissioner of Education for the 
past 20 years, I would not expect you, in your administrative capacity, 
to know all of the details as far as every little figure is concerned. 
1 am reminded of the time when I was on the subcommittee that held 
hearings on the unification of our Armed Forces and one of the things 
which I think impressed the committee very greatly was when General 
Eisenhower, now President Eisenhower, was before the committee. 
He amazed us with the amount of detailed knowledge he had at his 
fingertips and his answers came back very quickly to our questions; 
but when he did not know the answer, he just said, “Well, gentlemen, 
Iam sorry; I do not know.” That testimony impressed me very much, 
as has yours before this committee today. 

Dr. Browne.w. I hope you noticed whenever I could not answer and 
asked my colleagues that they always came through with the answers. 

T have been very much aided by their assistance in these past months 
in getting my information together. 


H 


Monpay, May 17, 1954. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
WITNESSES 


MISS MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR A. KIMBALL, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

DONALD H. DABELSTEIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (PROGRAM) 

JOSEPH HUNT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR AND CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
STATE PLANS AND GRANTS 

MRS. EMILEY M. LAMBORN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE 
PLANS AND GRANTS 

RUSSELL J. N. DEAN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, UNDER SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


GRANTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1953 actual ‘| 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ---| $22; 250, 000 | 000,000 | $19, 175, 000 

Prior year balance available _____- 4, 635, 967 |_ 

Available in prior year_- & | —4, 635, 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources ______- 85, 030 | “85, 000 120, 000 


Total available for obligation __- aie = 22, 335, 030 | 23, 085, 000 | 295, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. —1, 656 


22, $33, 374 | 28, 085, 000 “19, 295, 000 


Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from Pe. District of Columbia for its ain 
of the costs of the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service (29 U. 8. C., ch. 4, see. 39). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1, Purchase of case services: 
(a) Hospital and medical care, ee 2 and other 
physical restoration services eS 3, f 5, 73 $3, 089, 423 
272, 6C 3, 648, 7: 2, 769, 231 
(c) Other... 3, 122, 94: , 795 2, 795, 192 
2. Counseling, guidance, ‘and | placement ¢ services....._______. , 508, 996 , 791, 7! 9, 049, 774 
3. State administration... 916 1, 897, 981 1, 591, 380 


Obligations incurred 23, 085, 000 19, 295, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1955 estimate 


‘Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Travel__ 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction... 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials_. 

Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


23 


| 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. 
Obligations incurred during the year. 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Reimbursements 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations. 


$36, 439 
23, 085, 000 


$40, 561 
19, 295, 000 


23, 121, 439 
1,878 
40, 561 


19, 335, 561 561 


22, 246, 100 


22, 994, 000 


22, 211, 905 
34, 195 


22, 960, 000 
34, 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


or estimate 
from ‘“‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,” pursuant to 
Public Law 286. 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare’. 


Total obligations............... 


24 25 24 
= $115, 505 
15, 5 $120, 550 
| 
116, 927 124, 124, 031 
02 1, 334 1, | 1,615 
04 1, 463 1, 1, 700 
07 136, 278 150, 150, 038 
08 1, 128 1, 1, 200 
$37, 622 
22, 370, 996 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_................-.-.. 36, 439 45, 561 ' 
19, 170, 000 
ee 688, 500 658, 100 650, 000 


0 
1 
0 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


1, Development of rehabilitation services for the handicapped_ 
2. Approval of State plans and grants. 
3. Administration 


Total obligations 


97, 
111, 782 


$457, 23 


107, 284 


$445, 933 
95, 209 
108, 858 


688, 500 


658, 100 


650, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


| 
| 1953 actual 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary... 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal services 

Travel 
Transportation of things. ; 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies. 
Supplies and materials 


ass 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduet: 
joe in obligations of prior years 
Unliquidated obligations, end of 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


$76, 879 
697, 908 


774, 787 


5, 135 
46, 308 


723, 344 


651, 856 
71, 488 


= a 
Total number of permanent 97 96 | 
a Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--- 1 1 1 
FE Average number of all employees......----.-.----------------| 93 92 | 90 
GS8-8.3 G8-8.4 GS-84 
j $538, 019 $541, 668 $536, 157 
1, 637 2, 500 2, 000 
2, 605 2, 115 
8 Ll 570, 810 566, 099 559, 599 
5 | 51, 930 45, 000 43, 000 
1 1, 909 2, 000 2, 000 
0 7, 180 10, 050 10, 450 
y | 615 650 650 
1 hs | 18, 071 13, 933 13, 933 
; | 4, 505 2, 250 2, 250 
; 26, 306 12, 457 12, 457 
& 5, 358 3, 850 3, 850 
| 
; 
704, 408 699, 408 
- | 49, 408 54, 408 
45, 000 45, 000 
) 
) 
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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
We have for consideration the budget request for vocational reha- 
bilitation of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


We will insert in the record at this point a statement submitted 
by Mary E. Switzer, Director. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mary E. Swirzer, Drrector, OFrrice or VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 
PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Nineteen million one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars is requested 
for payments to States for 1955. This request represents our best estimate of 
the amount of funds necessary if the Federal Government matches State funds 
in the ratio authorized by the proviso in the 1954 Appropriation Act for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This proviso limits reimburse- 
ment to $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the States for the same purpose ; 
$19,175.000 is $3,825,000 less than the $23 million appropriated for 1954, and 
$9,325,000 less than the $28,500,000 requested by the States for 1955. 

It is always difficult to estimate in advance precisely the amount of State 
funds that will he available. State estimates made prior to biennial appropri- 
ations of State legislatures have sometimes been overstated. It is easier to 
estimate, however, the second year of a biennium (e. g. 1955 fiscal year) when 
appropriations in 70 percent of the States have already been made. Our most 
recent information is that State funds available for 1955 may run as high as 
$15 million. Consequently, there seems to be no question that there will be 
sufficient State funds in total to meet the maximum matching potential of the 
Appropriation Act proviso, . 

In view of the fact that few State legislatures will be meeting this coming 
year, it will be impossible for most States to take action to substitute State fi- 
nancial support for the cut in Federal funds. In some States, changes in the 
basic law would be required to permit State agencies to maintain their programs 
since their present operations are tied to acceptance laws, based on the pro- 
visions of the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 113). 

Federal funds of $19,175,000, together with the $14,381,000 of State funds 
available to meet the matching requirements of the proviso, means a_ total 
program in 1955 of $33,556,000. If the States spent the total amount of funds 
presentiy estimated to be available—i. e. $15 million—the total program would 
be $34,175,000 compared with $36,882,000 for 1954. 

During 1954, 65,500 disabled persons were rehabilitated into employment. 
During 1955, the number will be 59,000 with the Federal and State funds esti- 
mated to be made available. 

Other significant facts are: 


Income taxes of rehabilitants in the fiscal vear after rehabilitation... 
Earnings of rebabilitants in the first year after rehabilitation 
Assistance costs discontinued 


An appropriation of $19,175,000 will mean Federal participation at the rate 
of 57.1 percent if the States spent $14,381,000 and 56 percent if the States spend 
$15 million. This compares with a 67.1 percent rate in 1952, a 64.5 percent rate 
in 1953 and a 62.4 percent rate in 1954. The percentage reduction in 5 years 
would be 10 percent. ‘ 

The request of $19,175,000 is 17 percent less than the 1954 appropriation of 
$23 million. In 14 States the Federal funds to be paid in 1955 will be more than 
25 percent less than funds received by them in 1954. In almost half of the 
agencies for the blind, Federal funds in 1955 will be at least 35 percent less 
than the amounts to be paid in 1954. 


1 
t 
1955 1054 
$15, 285, 000 $16, 768, 000 
119, 416, 000 131, 000, 000 
8, 359, 000 9, 170, 000 
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COMBATING DEPENDENCY 


The 1953 story of vocational rehabilitation demonstrates that the positive 
action taken by the program toward combating dependency was producing 
positive results. Nearly 1 our of every 5 disabled persons rehabilitated during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, was receiving public assistance at the time 
services were begun, or at some time during the course of rehabilitation. ‘To 
maintain these disabled recipients of public assistance on relief for just 1 year 
would cost an estimated $8 million. But the cost of their rehabilitation was only 
about $6.3 million. This expenditure is less than four-fifths of what it would 
cost to maintain these disabled people at public expense for only 1 year. 

Since many of these individuals undoubtedly would have needed public assist- 
ance over an extended period of time, the savings made possible by their re- 
habilitation—which is generally a one-time expenditure—are cumulative. Dis- 
abled people who are receiving public assistance year after year consume taxes, 
whereas rehabilitated people who are working pay taxes every year of their 
working lives. 

The restoration of these men and women to productive work is the result of un- 
precedented teamwork on the part of the State-Federal program for vocational 
rehabilitation and public welfare agencies. Throughout the country, State re- 
habilitation and public assistance agencies are cooperating closely in such efforts 
as screening disabled recipients of assistance to determine which of them 
could be rehabilitated and in examining the possibilities of rehabilitation for 
individuals who apply for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. Jointly 
conducted demonstration and study projects are underway to develop the most 
effective methods for rehabilitating disabled recipients of public assistance. 
Methods of referral are being studied, tested, and improved. 

We are becoming a Nation of older people, with all of the physical and social 
problems that this implies. The question of how to deal with diminished pro- 
ductivity and dependency is therefore becoming increasingly important. Man's 
average life expectancy at birth has increased from 49 to 68 years since the turn 
of the century. The ratio of productive workers to those who are not working 
is declining. Larger numbers of aged, chronically ill, and disabled people must be 
supported by those who work. 

Many of these persons could never become employable because of advanced 
age, extreme severity of disability, or other reasons. There are, however, an 
estimated 2 million disabled men and women of working age who could—if 
provided with vocational rehabilitation—join or participate to a greater extent 
in the Nation’s productive enterprises. These are persons with substantial 
employment handicaps resulting from impairments or diseases, who are not 
now in the labor market (or are only marginal workers), but who could be helped 
through the State-Federal program. Their number is maintained at this high 
level by the estimated quarter of a million persons each year who, because of 
accidents, diseases, or congenital conditions, come to need yocational rehabilita- 
tion in order to work. 

For public-assistance payments to support the disabled and their dependent 
children, it is estimated that disability is costing the American taxpayers more 
than $400 million a year. This huge outlay is spent for the maintenance—at a 
very meager standard of living—of more than a half million disabled men and 
women and 370,000 children who are dependent upon disabled breadwinners. 
Experience has shown that many of these disabled recipients of public assistance 
could be made employable through vocational rehabilitation. Moreover, in many 
cases, rehabilitation offers the only hope for restoring these disabled individuals 
to economic independence, thereby lessening the tax burden of public dependency. 

In combating dependency it is just as important to keep people from becoming 
public charges as to take them off relief rolls. For example, although 11,300 of 
the 61,308 disabled individuals rehabilitated in 1953 were recipients of public 
assistance, many more would have become public charges if they had not been 
rehabilitated into gainful employment before the effects of disability and enforced 
idleness had exhausted their resources. There is no way to measure the dollar 
savings from preventing public dependency by restoring disabled people to self- 
support before they become completely impoverished by their inability to earn. 


ECONOMIC VALUE 


From the purely economic standpoint, vocational rehabilitation enjoys the 
unique distinction of being a social program that pays for itself many times 
over, 
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More than three-fourths of the disabled men and women rehabilitated during 
1953 were not employed at the time that rehabilitation services for them were 
begun. Thirteen percent of the 61,308 persons rehabilitated had never worked in 
their lives, Those who were employed were generally working in jobs that were 
unsafe for them, temporary, or otherwise unsuitable. 

The combined annual earnings of the disabled men and women rehabilitated in 
1953 were estimated at $16 million when they became clients of the program. 
After their rehabilitation, their combined earnings were estimated at $112 million 
a year. This is a 600 percent increase. 

An estimated 100 million man-hours a year have been added to the Nation’s 
productive effort by this group of disabled men and women. Many of them have 
acquired new skills which are in short supply and which are vitally important to 
the Nation’s preparedness effort. More than 9,000 went into the skilled trades, 
and about 5,500 more became farmers or agricultural workers. An estimated 
35,000 entered professional fields in which shortages exist, such as educational, 
medicine, and engineering. 

When the fiscal year closed, 133,178 disabled men and women were receiving 
services designed to restore their ability to work. These services were being 
provided by the 88 State agencies for vocational rehabilitation which receive 
Federal grants-in-aid under this program. 

The cost of operating the program for the year was $562 per person rehabili- 
tated. This is substantially less than the estimated $700 which would be the cost 
of maintaining a disabled individual on relief for just 12 months. 

The Federal income tax payments which will be made by the disabled men and 
women rehabilitated during 1953 are estimated at $10 million a year. Thus the 
$30 million in Federal income taxes that these rehabilitated workers are expected 
to pay in the next three years exceeds the entire 1953 Federal investment in the 
rehabilitation program by more than 30 percent. During their working lives 
they will pay in Federal income taxes alone more than $10 for every dollar in- 
vested in their rehabilitation. There is no question that with their ability to 
work restored, disabled people pay their own way—many times over. 


SERVING THE SEVERELY DISABLED 


In 1953 the vocational rehabilitation program also made large strides toward 


meeting the goal of providing adequate services to America’s disabled. The 
drive toward serving more of the severely disabled had gathered momentum and 
all over the country efforts were being made to restore the working usefulness 
of severely disabled men and women. 


Rehabilitation centers 


One evidence of this is the record on services at rehabilitation centers which 
are so essential a part of the process of rehabilitating the seriously handicapped. 
In 1953 the States spent $1 million for case services on behalf of clients at 
rehabilitation centers. 

Although the rehabilitation center is a relatively recent development and there 
are not nearly enough of these centers to fill existing needs, they are increasing 
in number and are constantly improving the quality of services that they offer. 
During the past year new centers were established in California and Ohio. A 
few of these centers are under State auspices; most are privately operated. 

The past year saw the first nationwide meeting of rehabilitation-center direc- 
tors, which was held under the joint auspices of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. This meeting 
dealt with such problems as procurement of personne! to staff new and expanding 
centers, development of effective professional and community relations, and 
means for improving the services offered. The conference established a continu- 
ing committee directed to make further studies of standards, services, and fee 
schedules. 

Physical restoration 

The importance of medical service to disabled people served by the State- 
Federal program for vocational rehabilitation is evident from the substantial 
proportion of State and Federal funds spent by the program in 1953 for the 
purchase of medical examinations and treatment. During the 1953 fiscal year, 
more than 40 percent of the program’s total case service expenditures were made 
for medical diagnoses, medical treatment, hospital care, and prosthetic 
appliances. 
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Over the past 5 years physical-restoration services have absorbed a steadily 
increasing proportion of the case-service expenditures from State and Federal 
funds. This is a reflection of the greater emphasis being placed upon the 
rehabilitation of the more severely disabled, and on efforts to remove or reduce 
disabilities when this is feasible. 

During the year, medical and psychiatric examination were purchased for 
101,074 disabled persons at a total cost of $1,249,270. Medical treatment was 
purchased by public-rehabilitation agencies for 26,068 disabled individuals at 
a cost of $2,710,280. Hospital and convalescent home care was purchased 
for 16,237 persons at a cost of $2,858,499. Prosthetic appliances, costing $2,082,- 
710, were purchased for 17,837 clients of the program. The total expenditures 
for all medical services, including physical examinations, amounted to $8,850,759. 

As a large purchaser of medical services from practicing physicians, hos- 
pitals, and other facilities, the State-Federal program has a continuing need 
for medical guidance to ensure that the best possible use is being made of 
available medical resources, and that expenditures for this service produce 
maximum benefits to the disabled. All State rehabilitation agencies employ 
medical consultants to advise State directors and their staffs on medical 
policies and on the advisability of undertaking physical restoration in specific 
cases. In 16 States, local medical consultants have been appointed to make 
medical advice more accessible to counselors in local offices. 

Needs of special disability groups 

While there are strong humanitarian considerations in the continuing em- 
phasis on serving the severely disabled, there is also even stronger economic 
justification for channeling a greater part of the program effort in this direc- 
tion. Rehabilitation of the severely disabled, as a rule, is more costly than 
the rehabilitation of individuals with less handicapping disabilities. This is 
partcularly true when extensive physical restoration and vocational training 
are necessary. 

However, it is the severely disabled who generally have no earnings what- 
ever, or who are the most likely to become dependent upon public aid for pro- 
tracted periods of time. Consequently, their restoration to self-sufficiency rep- 
resents the greatest possible social and economic gain. Their rehabilitation will 
pay the maximum returns on public funds invested to convert them into tax- 
paying producers. 

The rehabilitation of individuals within certain categories of disability pro- 
duces concrete results. It also poses problems which require special arrange- 
ments in the organization and provision of services. 


Mentaliliness 


One of the most costly and socially wasteful of all types of disability is mental 
illness. All too often, the victim of mental illness becomes progressively worse 
through neglect, until treatment can offer little or no hope for his return to so- 
ciety. All too often the individual who suffers with mental illness completes 
bis life span in the void of institutional confinement, a drain upon the commu- 
nity and a loss to himself and to his family. 

In recent years there has been much progress in combating mental illness. 
The possibilities for cure and the economy of treatment as opposed to yielding to 
the inevitability of lifelong confinement have received increasing attention. 
Mounting evidence is showing that, in a great many cases, expensive treatment 
is far less costly in the long run than hospitalization 

Experience has confirmed again and again the importance of the contribution 
which can be made by the public program for vocational rehabilitation in effect- 
ing the transition of the mentally ill patient from the hospital setting to the 
community, and ultimately to employment. Tweny-two State agencies for vo- 
cational rehabilitation now have well-defined programs for the rehabilitation 
of the mentally ill. During the year seven additional State agencies, which had 
not heretofore had specifically defined programs for the mentally ill, assigned 
special counselors to mental hospitals in their States. In 1953 about 3,000 
persons with mental disabilities were rehabilitated under the State-Federal pro- 
gram. 

Through a research grant from the National Institute of Mental Health a 
study is being made at the Boston State Hospital of the value of rehabilitation 
services during the patient's hospitalization, and the nature of those mental 
ilnesses most amenable to vocational rehabilitation. The Massachusetts 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation has assigned a counselor to this project, 
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which will provide valuable information for the entire program on methods 
for dealing with problems in this field. 


Heart disease 

Much has been written about the increase during the past few decades in 
deaths due to heart disease. In addition to being one of the major killers among 
the chronic illnesses, various forms of heart disease disable substantial numbers 
of people. 

One of the most serious obstacles in the rehabilitation of men and women 
with cardiovascular diseases is the shortage of facilities for determining their 
eapacity for work. Cardiac work classification units, organized to furnish 
consulting service to physicians and employers and to provide advice on diagnoses, 
ean fill this need. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and its associated 
State agencies are working closely with the American Heart Association and 
its affiliates, and other voluntary groups, to encourage the establishment of 
these facilities where they are needed. 

During the past year a nationally recognized authority on heart disease, 
serving as a consultant, provided advice and technical assistance to four State 
agencies which undertook to improve their services to people disabled by heart 
diseases. An estimated 2.500 men and women with heart disease were rehabili- 
tated during the year. 


Epilepsy 

While spectacular progress has been made in the diagnosis and treatment 
of epilepsy, the problems faced by the vocational rehabilitation counselor extend 
far beyond getting the necessary medical services for the client with epilepsy 
and seeing that his condition is brought under maximum control. The stigma 
attached to epilepsy persists in spite of extensive educational efforts on the 
part of both lay and professional groups. The social and vocational adjust- 
ment of an adult with epilepsy is dependent in large measure upon the willing- 
ness of an employer to accept him. 

The counselor must frequently make numerous attempts at placement before 
one is effected. While the medical rehabilitation of a person with epilepsy is 


relatively inexpensive, the time involved in making a placement frequently re- 
sults in a well above average cost per case. About 1,200 men and women 
with epilepsy were rehabilitated during the year. 

If programs for the yocational rehabilitation of persons having epilepsy are 
to expand materially, vocational rehabilitation personnel and other informed 
community groups must make continuous efforts to disseminate facts about 
epilepsy and the possibilities offered by modern treatment. 


Blindness 

The vocational rehabilitation of men and women who are blind, or who have 
severe visual impairments, is rendered extremely difficult by a general lack of 
understanding of the potentialities of these individuals. This lack of under- 
standing not only shapes public and employer attitudes, but also pervades the 
thinking of some professional people whose help is needed to establish blind 
workers in suitable careers. Equally as serious, many of the visually disabled 
themselves fail to realize that vocational rehabilitation can be employed to 
prepare blind persons for paid work and place them in jobs. A major task of 
informing all segments of the public about the rehabilitation of the blind faces 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and State agencies serving the blind. 

Of an estimated total of 314,000 blind persons of all ages in this country, 
only about 20,000 of them are gainfully employed. Six thousand are estimated 
to be working competitively in industry, about 3,500 are in agricultural pur- 
suits, and about 3,000 more are employed in sheltered workshops. Men and 
women without sight are successfully working in some 300 different occupations. 

During the past year, about 7,300 persons with visual handicaps were re- 
habilitated through the State-Federal program. About 3,800 of these men and 
women are blind. An estimated 30 percent of the blind persons rehabilitated 
during the year are now successfully employed in skilled or semiskilled work, 
and nearly 17 percent of them are filling professional, semiprofessional, or 
managerial positions. 

New records were also established during 19538 by the vending stand programs 
for the blind operated in accordance with the Randolph-Sheppard Act. A total 
of 1,543 vending stands, of which 568 are in Federal buildings, provided employ- 
ment for 1,581 blind operators, 228 blind assistants, and 507 sighted assistants. 


Net earnings of the operators and their blind employees was $3,493,174—the 
highest income ever recorded—on gross sales of $20,612,277. The money value 
of the program, including the investment in stands, equipment, merchandise, 
and other assets, was $2,774,265 at the year’s end. 


BASIS FOR REDUCTION IN GRANT FUNDS FOR 1955 


Mr. Bussey. Miss Switzer, I gather that your request for 1955 
is $19,175,000, or a reduction of $3,825,000 from the 1954 appropria- 
tion of $23 million. 

What is that request and reduction estimated upon ? 

Miss Swirzer. Mr. Chairman, we took the proviso in the Depart- 
ment appropriation act of the current year which limits ae 
reimbursement to the States in 1955 under this appropriation to $1 for 
every 75 cents contributed by the States as the basis for estimating 
the amount that the Department felt could be asked for under that 
proviso; and we took the estimated amount of State funds to be 
certified to us as actually available for 1955. The figure came to 
about $19,175,000 in Federal funds. 

As you know it is very difficult to estimate precisely the amount 
of State funds that will be available. State estimates made prior to 
biennial appropriations of State legislatures have sometimes been 
overstated. It is easier to estimate, however, the second year of a 
biennium; for example, the 1955 fiscal year when appropriations in 
70 percent of the States have already been made. 

This represented our most recent reliable information of what the 
State funds are that will be available in 1955. 

More recently we have some information from the States which 
indicates the funds may run higher than this estimate, perhaps as 
high as $15 million. <A few State legislatures met in special session 
last year and there were some regularly scheduled, but the majority 
do not meet until next year; so we just really felt that the most prac- 
tical way to make up our estimate was to make it up on the basis of 
State funds presently known to be available. Because of this proviso 
necessitating in so many States a sharp cut in operations, it seemed 
to us very logical that probably every State would be able to spend 
every dollar that they had available. 

Now, States that cannot get their money appropriated, of course, 
will naturally be in a very difficult position. For example, this means 
that the Federal participation will be at the rate of 57.1 percent if 
the States spend about $14,300,000; about 56 percent if they spend 
what seems now currently available, $15 million. This compares 
with 67 percent in 1952, 64.5 percent in 1953, and 62.4 percent in 1954. 
So that is a pretty sharp percentage drop for 5 years. In 14 States 
the Federal funds that would be paid under this proviso would be 
25 percent less than the funds received in 1954, and in about half of 
the agencies for the blind the Federal funds would be 35 percent less, 
and there are some rather wide variations. 

I think that gives you perhaps the background for the way we 
7 that figure up. Frenkiy, we did not quite see any other way to 

o it. 
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MEETINGS OF STATE LEGISLATURES 


Mr. Bussey. How many of the State legislatures have met in 
regular session or special session since the 1954 appropriation act was 
passed 

Miss Switzer. Fourteen. 

Mrs. Lamporn. The District of Columbia will be appropriated for 
and Puerto Rico. 

Miss Swrrzer. This is not the regular session year. This is the 
second year of the biennium for the majority of the States. We have 
a list here. 

Mr. Bussey. How many States have increased their appropriation 
for vocational rehabilitation and how many have decreased them? 

Miss Switzer. I do not know of any that have decreased them this 
year. 

Mr. Hunr. Arizona has an increase of $17,500. Kentucky was 
$136,000. 

Mrs. Lamporn. The year before, Kentucky was $92,000. 

Mr. Bussey. And they passed an appropriation for $136,000? 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. That is an increase of $44,000. 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. Virginia has an increase of $90,000. 

We try to get regular reports from our regional offices as final 
determinations are made in the States. 

Miss Swrrzer. Usually they are fairly eager to report. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, do you know how many State legislatures will 
meet early enough in the fiscal year 1955 to enable them to appro- 
priate funds to meet the matching requirements, if such legislatures 
are disposed to do so? 

Mrs. Lamporn. None meet before January. 

Mr. Hunt. We have a list of the dates. 

Mr. Busney. For the fiscal year 1955. 

Miss Switzer. The fiscal year 1955 would begin in July. 

Mr. Hunt. For the fiscal year 1955 just the 14 States would meet. 

Miss Swrrzer. He is asking what States would meet next year. 

Mr. Hunr. In the calender year 1955, for the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Bussey. That could take care of the situation if they should 
desire to do so. 

Mr. Hunt. We have the dates when they will meet in the calendar 
year 1955. 

Miss Switzer. None meet until January. 

Mr. Bussey. We appreciate that. I think it would be well to have 
that table in the hearings, if you could furnish a copy. 

(The information requested : is as follows :) 
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Meetings of State legislatures, 1953-1955 


Date of meeting 


Jursidiction 


Kentucky 

Louisiana... .. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missour: « 

Montana...... 

Nebraska. - 

Nevada......-... 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey..__- 

New Mexico 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania. 


Virginia. _...... 

Washington 

x 


January... ..| January.......| January (2d Monday). 
| Jan. 36 __- an. 3 Jan. 3.8 


1 Preliminary session convenes on 2d Tuesday in January, limited to 10 consecutive calendar days. 
Only general organizational work may be transacted. 

2 Approximately 30-day recess between period in which bills are introduced and that in which action 
customarily taken. 

® Budget sessions in even years limited to budget, revenue acts, urgent measures, acts calling elections, 
constitutional amendments, and city and county charters. 4 

‘ Subjects limited in even years to revenue-raising and appropriation measures and subjects designated 
by Governor during first 10 days of session. 

5 Subjects limited in even years to budget, revenue, and financial matters of State government, emergency 

Jation in the general public welfare. 
ed by an Act of Congress. 


Source: CCH Legislative Information Chart (July 30, 1953). 


Mr. Bussey. Were there any other States that increased their 
appropriations by special 

iss Swrrzer. We did not mention Massachusetts. They had a 
special session of the legislature in Massachusetts. I am very familiar - 
with what happened up there because I happened to be in the State 
the day that Governor Herter sent over his supplemental request for 


q 
n : 
; 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
Idaho. Jam, .--| Jan. 3. 
Jan. 7-.-------|- ....-.| Jan. 5. 
Jan. Jan. 13...... Jan. 12. 
South Carolina... Jen, 13..-.....| Jan. 12......-.| Jan. 11. 
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$50,000. This was quite an event up there because they had been 
trying to get an increase in State funds for some time. 

Mr. Bussey. An increase of $50,000! That was for vocational 
rehabilitation ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes, for this year. 

Mr. Bussey. For the fiscal year 1954? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. What they have projected for their 1955 oper- 
ation I am not familiar with. That was quite a dramatic example 
of a State taking a good deal more responsibility than they had in the 
past. 

HISTORY OF FORMULA FOR MATCHING FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. I think that this might be a good place to get into the 
record a clear statement on this matching of funds of 75 cents of State 
money for each dollar of Federal funds, because, frankly, I have heard 
you blamed for it; I have heard myself blamed for it; I have heard 
the House committee blamed for it, and I have heard the House of 
Representatives blamed for it. 

You can correct me if Iam wrong. The history of this particular 
formula, as a matching basis, was put in by the Senate and the House 
in conference, if I am not mistaken. Is that your understanding? 

Miss Swirzer. That is my understanding. My understanding is 
that it was put in in conference. My recollection is that the Senate 
included the proviso “closing the end.” We recommended to the Sen- 
ate when we went before them, which was after we had had our hear- 
ings before your committee last year, a proviso which is the preced- 
ing proviso in the appropriation bill bl point oe closed the end, tech- 
nically, and limited the obligation of current appropriations for cur- 
rent year’s operations, and the Senate did put that proviso in. 

Mr. Hun. The proviso to which Miss Switzer refers was worded— 
and this was recommended by the Administration to both the Senate 
and the House— 

Provided further, That after payment of amounts certified to be due for prior 
fiscal years, the funds herein appropriated shall be apportioned among the States 
in accordance with regulations promulgated by the Secretary to insure equitable 
maintenance and improvement of State programs; and the obligation of the 
United States to any State under such act for fiscal year 1954 shall not exceed 
the amount so apportioned to such State. 

And then when the bill was reported out on the floor of the House 
by the conferees in their final action, it included the final proviso 
which is: 

Provided further, That the amount apportioned to a State for fiscal year 1955 
shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the State for the same 
purpose. 

Mr. Bussey. So that there may not be any misunderstanding as far 
as the Chair is concerned, I did not oppose it in conference. Of course, 
there is always the problem we have to face in any change of this kind 
in matching funds—when you come into a year like the present one 
for the fiscal year 1955, the State legislatures, as indicated by this list 
that we have already put in the record, will not meet. until January. Of 
course, the argument is always used that it is unfair to the States, 
especially when the State legislatures are not meeting. If we wait 
until next year it is still going to be unfair because we are right back 
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where westarted. The State legislatures will have met and adjourned, 
most of them, before the appropriation bill is acted upon by the Con- 
gress. So, as I pointed out the other day, there is just no right year to 
do anything like this, because regardless of what year you try to do it 
there is going to be some objection made to it and legitimately so. 

I am not going to disagree with the arguments. They are legitimate 
arguments, but the question is, Where are you going to start in trying 
to bring the States up to a dollar-to-dollar basis? 

Miss Swrrzer. Of course, the administration has recommended sub- 
stantive legislation which would have the effect of revising the whole 
financial structure of the program, and that is under consideration, 
as you know, now by Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that it might be well at this point to put in a 
list of all special sessions of State legislatures since the 1954 Appro- 
priation Act, and an indication of those that took action on vocational 
rehabilitation. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Comparison of 1955 and 1954 appropriations for vocational rehabilitation in States 
where legislatures have met since the passage of the 1954 Appropriation Act for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


1954 legislative sessions Appropriations Increase or 

State | | | | 1955 over 
Regular Special ! 


| 


$71, 460 


Arizona 
1, 191, 760 


California... 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Nebraska 

Nevada__ 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 


527, 000 
211, 376 


KA 


"212,820 | 
950, 533 114, 967 


53,080; 4, 40 
240, 000 


Virginia 
Distriet of Columbia. __. 
Puerto Rico. 


350,170 | 269,500 | 670 
2 120,000 | 000 
217,828 | 212,150 


5, 644, 395 4, 945, 213 | 


1 State legislatures did not consider appropriations for vocational rehabilitation during the special sessions. 
2 No final action taken as of May 21, 1954. Amounts shown have been reported as probable appropri- 
ations, 


FUNDS IN STATES TO SUPPLEMENT.REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, do you know, Miss Switzer, in how many States 
there is a governor’s emergency fund, or some similar fund to supple- 
ment regular State appropriations for this program if State officials 
were so disposed ? 

Miss Swirzer. I do not think we have an absolute check on that. We 
do from time to time check. It would be difficult if you sent out a 
questionnaire to find out such a thing. It would be difficult to get 
accurate answers. We had from time to time evidence that funds are 


| 
> 
3 
$17, 183 
58, 240 
xX 89, 500 80, 878 | 8, 622 
136, 000 92, 000 | 44, 000 
2 433, 700 260, 181 | 173, 519 
| 325, 658 306, 475 19, 183 
2247,000 | 211, 000 | 36, 000 
| 477, 000 | 50, 000 
1, 065, 500 | 
Rhode Island 58, 020 | 
South Carolina 240, 000 
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available within the discretion, either of the governor or of the de- 
partment of education on an overall basis which have been used to 
supplement case service funds, but we do not have a complete list on 


that type. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATION REQUIRED TO MEET REVISED ESTIMATES 
OF STATE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Bussey. You mentioned you have revised estimates on the 
amount of State funds that will be available in 1955. If you were to 
revise the budget that is before us to take this into consideration, what 
would be the new budget estimate for the Federal appropriation ? 

Mr. Hun. The highest figure would be about $15 milion of State 
funds. That would bring about $20 million of Federal funds. 

Mr. Bussey. That would be about $3 million below 1954? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. By what amount may your request be in excess of the 
matching potential of States in which the program may lag below 
matching requirements ? 

Mr. Hunt. I do not think there are any. I would like to think more 
about that question. 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER UNUSED ALLOTMENTS FROM STATE TO STATE 


Mr. Bussey. Suppose that State A, without meaning any particu- 
lar State, where the program is lagging, has not appropriated suf- 
ficient funds and is behind what the program called for. Could those 
funds be used in some other State in poing ahead with their program? 


Miss Switzer. Do you mean the funds under the proviso? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. They would be, I think. 

Mr. Hunr. Yes, because the appropriation act does not require that 
we give $1 for 75 cents. It says that the Federal share shall not exceed 
$1 for every 75 cents, so I suppose the authority would be there to 
transfer funds from State to State, though in practice that would be 
difficult to administer. 

Mr. Bussey. You feel that that money could be utilized in other 
States that are further ahead on their program? 

Miss Swrrzer. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Hunt. I would think that any State that was not as far ahead 
as another State would still claim its right to a dollar for every 75 
cents they put up, so, from an administrative standpoint, it would be 
difficult to carry out. 


INCOME TAXES OF REHABILITANTS 


Mr. Bussey. Would you explain to the committee exactly how the 
figures were arrived at-at the bottom of page 2 of your statement ? 
Miss Swirzer. The income-tax figure is the usual compilation we 
make, following a formula discussed with the Treasury. We can 
supply the formula for the record if you are interested in it. 
> Mr roel: Does that take into account Federal, State, and local 
income 
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Miss Swirzer. No. This takes into account the Federal income 
tax only, and it is based upon certain assumptions which the Treasury 
considers conservative. It has been checked within the past year on 
the basis of actual earnings and averaged out. We have in the rec- 
ords that come to us the actual earnings of people who are rehabili- 
tated and placed in employment. It is on the basis of those actual 
figures this estimate is based. It is made, of course, on the assump- 
tion of the tax laws at the time the estimate is made. The best experts 
on this, it seemed to the Department, would be in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, because they are in the business of estimating income every day. 
After consultation, the formula was determined. 


EARNINGS OF REHABILITANTS 


With regard to the second figures, the earnings of the rehabilitants, 
those are actual earnings. 

In the sentence just above the tabulation we say: 

During 1954, 65,500 disabled persons were rehabilitated into employment. 
During 1955, the number will be 59,000 with the Federal and State funds esti- 
mated to be made available. 

These figures are estimates of what the loss would be, based on those 
who would not be rehabilitated. To the extent the number rehabili- 
tated drops, there is a corresponding drop in income taxes and earn- 
ings, and for some a continuance on public assistance, based upon 
what has happened in past years. 

The assistance costs are readily estimated. When people are taken 
off assistance it is easy to find out what was paid to them when they 
were on and to make an estimate of how long they would have staye 
on. 
Mr. Bussey. What do the actual figures show for 1953? 

Miss Swirzer. Comparable to these figures here? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mrs. Lamporn. Earnings in 1953 were at the rate of $17 million 
before rehabilitation and after rehabilitation $114 million; a 600 per- 
cent increase in earning power. 

Mr. Bussey. How do you get those figures? How do you get those 
actual figures? 

Miss Switzer. We have a form we call our R-9. It is a report of 
finished work. On every rehabilitated case that form comes into the 
office with the data on it which establishes the actual facts of rehabili- 
tation. On that form is a statement of what the person received when 
he started rehabilitation, where he was working, and if so, how much 
cone AP got, and afterward when he finished what he was getting on 


the jo 

Mr. Bussey. Who makes that form out? 

Miss Switzer. The State person responsible. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any check on those figures by the Federal 
Government ? 

Miss Switzer. Do you mean do we go back to see whether or not 
the reporter made an accurate statement? 

Mr. Bussey. To see whether that is a permanent situation or just 
a temporary one at the time the report was made, or what? 

Miss Switzer. A number of followup studies are made from time 
te time, both by the States themselves and by us. The general find- 
ings are that between 75 and 80 or 85 percent of the people rehabili- 
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tated are still at work when followup studies are made 5 to 7 years 
after rehabilitation. We feel that that is a fairly accurate reflection 
of the facts. 

Mr. Dasetstern. May I add a statement, Mr. Chairman. When 
we make a periodic review of cases we also check what information 
they have in the folder regarding the earnings of the individual at the 
time that he is rehabilitated. Our standards require that before the 
case is reported as rehabilitated, the State agency is supposed to have 
followed the individual up in employment for a satisfactory period of 
time to determine that he has the skills necessary to hold the job, 
that he is performing adequately, and that the wages are comparable 
to those being paid to other workers. We find many State agencies 
have a statement in the case folder signed by the client stating 
when he started his work, what he is doing, what wages he is receiving, 
and how he got the job. 

Mr. Bussey. Are these rehabilitants required to report a change 
in their earning capacity from year to year to the State agency? 

Mr. Daxersrern. No. 

Miss Swrrzer. No, unless there is some continuing relationship 
between them. I think in many of the programs for the blind, where 
followup and counseling is common practice there would be. But 
when a person is rehabilitated and put to work our philosophy is he is 
just like any other worker then, and the chances are he does not come 
back for help unless he loses his job and his disability interferes with 
his getting another one. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us say that here is a man and before he was re- 
habilitated he received in wages $1,000 a year. After he was rehabili- 
tated he received the first year $3,000. The third year after he is re- 
habilitated he may receive $5,000 or he may be back to $1,500. I am 
wondering what procedure there is to follow through on this 
situation, 

Mr. Danetsrein. There is no permanent system to follow up every 
one. The State agencies from time to time may follow up various 
groups, 5 or 10 years later, to see what changes have taken place in 
earnings, the perieds that they have been employed, and so on. 
These are followup studies. After the case has been closed, no rou- 
tine followup is made unless it is a special study. 

Miss Swrrzer. The studies are very time-consuming and very ex- 
pensive, if they are undertaken to the point where they are reliable. 
We have not been able to do as many as we would like to do, nor have 
most of the States. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not challenge the statement at all that for each 
dollar invested the Government gets back $10, but I was trying to 
ascertain exactly and specifically how you arrive at that ratio of 1 to 10. 

Miss Swirzer. That is developed, as I said earlier, on the earn- 
ing figures that we have on which Federal income taxes are paid, on 
the average number of dependents that the people have, and on the 
Federal tax rates in effect when the estimate is made. We have gone 
over this now several times. Very recently, in the last 6 months, with 
technical economic experts and tax prognosticators to review it again 
and see if there were any fallacies in our figuring. We have come 
out of it with thoroughly good assurance it is a conservative estimate. 
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Mr. Keuiy. I might say there is a program analyst on the staff 
of Assistant Secretary Perkins who quite recently explored this en- 
tire estimating technique, and he is a highly trained and competent 
statistician, and he concluded that the 10-to-1 ratio was a conserv- 
ative estimate, taking all the factors into consideration that had to be 
in the estimate. It constituted a conservative estimate and one that 
could be used with the recognition that it had a high degree of 
validity. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the program is in much better position for 
vetting appropriations through Congress if we have something in 
the hearings to substantiate that ratio instead of having somebody 
say, “Well, sure it is a figure, but they just pulled it out of thin air.” 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATES OF INCOME TAXES TO BE PAID BY REHABILITANTS 


Miss Switzer. Why not put into the record the most recent analysis 
of the figures and the assumptions on which we based it this year. I 
would like to put that in the record. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be a good idea. We will put it in 
the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN PREPARING ESTIMATES OF FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
To Be ry RENABILITANTS 


Examples in the following material relate to persons rehabilitated in fiscal 
year 1952. The same procedures were followed in preparing estimates for Fed- 
eral income taxes to be paid by those rehabilitated in the 1953 fiscal year. 


A. AVAILABLE DATA ON PERSONS REHABILITATED 


1. Weekly earfiings on job at closure. 

2. Age at a¢ceptance for rehabilitation (median of 34 years for persons rehabili- 
tated in fiscal year 1952). 

3. Length of time required for rehabilitation (averages about 1 year). 

4. Number of dependents at acceptance for rehabilitation. 


B. ASSUMPTIONS MADE 


1. On the average, rehabilitated persons will continue to earn at the same 
weekly rate as reported for job at closure. 

2. On the average, the number of dependents will remain the same as reported 
at time of acceptance. 

3. Federal income-tax rates will continue as at present (1952). 

4. On the average, rehabilitated persons will work until they reach the age 
of 65. 

5. The rehabilitated group as a whole will work 85 percent of the time during 
their remaining work lives (studies made from 1 to 3 years after rehabilitation 
indicate that S85 percent of the rehabilitants studied were working). 


C. EXCLUSIONS FROM ESTIMATES 


1. Farm operators. Weekly income not estimated. 


2. Family workers and housewives. No attempt made to estimate the money 
value of their services. 


D. STEPS FOLLOWED IN PREPARING ESTIMATE 


1. Weekly earnings at closure (in $10 intervals) for persons aged 15 to 64, 
and for persons 65 and older, are cross-classified with number of dependents. 
2. Weekly earnings are converted to estimated annual earnings by multiplying 


weekly earnings by 50—the estimated number of weeks worked in the first year 
after rehabilitation. 
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3. Estimated Federal income tax in each annual earnings and exemption 
bracket obtained (@) for those aged 15 to 64 and (b) for those 65 years and 
older (because of special exemption for this age group) by applying tax rates 
given on tax table, Form 1040, United States individual income-tax return. 
Example: 

Age group 15 to 64 with 2 exemptions______--______-- persons__ 1, 240 
Weekly earnings at closure per person 
Estimated annual earnings per person (weekly earnings by 50)_ 
Federal income-tax rate per person earning $2,725 annually, with 
2 exemptions (Form 1040) 
Estimated total Federal income-tax payment for group 

4. Estimated Federal income-tax payments for first year after rehabilitation, 
for each age, income, and exemption group, are totaled, giving the estimated 
aggregate Federal income-tax payment for all rehabilitated persons with reported 
earnings in a specific year. 

5. To estimate Federal income-tax payments for the remaining work-lives of 
rehabilitated persons— 

Average age of rehabilitants (384 years at acceptance plus 1 year for 
rehabilitation, or 35 years at closure) is 

Subtracted from 65 (the assumed upper age limit of work-life), 

Leaving 30 years as the average work-life for rehabilitated persons. 

Since it is assumed that rehabilitated persons will work only 85 percent 
of the time in their remaining work-lives, the adjusted working years 
are 85 percent of 30, or 25.5 years. 

Multiply the estimated total Federal income-tax payment for first year 
after rehabilitation by 25.5 years to obtain total Federal income-tax 
payment for estimated work-lives of rehabilitants. 

Examples: 
Estimated aggregate Federal income-tax payment, first year after rehabili- 
tation, for all rehabilitated persons with reported earnings—$10,378,543. 
$10,378,543 by 25.5 work-years, or estimated total Federal income taxes paid 
during remaining work-lives, $264,652,846. 

6. The “10 to 1” estimate ($10 returned in Federal income taxes for each dol- 
lar paid by the Federal Government for rehabilitation) is then obtained by divid- 
ing the estimated total Federal income-tax payments made during the working- 
lives of the rehabilitants by total Federal program costs for the current year 
(1952), or 

$264,652,846 _ 1, 
21,826,417 

7. Based on the above result, the statement that “during their working lives, 
rehabilitants will pay in Federal income taxes more than $10 for every single 
Federal dollar spent on their rehabilitation” is conservative. 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have one of those forms with you that the 
State agency fills out ? 

Mr. Hunr. No; 1 do not think so. 

Mr. Bussey. Just mail me one, or get one to me so that I can look 
it over. I would like to see it for my own personal education. 

Miss Swirzer. Did we finish your questions on those figures on 
page 2? Iam not sure that we did. You asked us to go back to 1953. 

Mr. Hunr. The income tax caleulated for the fiscal year 1953 for 
these people was $10 million the first year. The assistance cost saved 
was $8 million. 


DOLLAR ADVANTAGES OF PROGRAM TO FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. Considering all the economic benefits from the opera- 
tion of this program, what is your estimate of the total benefit to the 
Federal Government and what would be the total benefits to the 
States and local governments ¢ 
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Miss Swirzer. If we did everything we wanted to, do you mean ‘ 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I think that we would have to base that on the 
program as it is now operated. ; 

Miss Swirzer. You are speaking in terms of the maximum dollar 
advantages to the Federal Government, State and local governments, 
based on, let us say, the 1953 or 1954 program ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; or any other economic benefits to the community 
outside of the dollar benefits. 

Miss Swirzer. I think that there are several very important benefits 
we tend sometimes to overlook. They are economic, too, as well as 
the tax and relief savings. I think one of the very important eeo- 
nomic benefits of this program is the production potential of the 
people who work. People who are out of work and socially and 
economically dependent are not producers, and it seems to me that 
if we have learned anything in the last number of years it is that in 
order to keep our country economically healthy we have to increase 
our productive capacity constantly. If we have people working and 
dictag wealth instead of consuming it, then we are making a very 
real economic contribution to the country. We have some very good 
figures on that. 

For example—and this is on the basis of the 1953 figures again— 
about 100 millian man-hours of work are being done every year by 
those rehabilitated in 1953. Now, I think that in itself is a big con- 
tribution, but I think if you analyze the kinds of things these people 
do, it is even more important because it has been possible in the last. 
several years to do some very selective training and placement. 

We have been able, through the counseling and guidance services 
that are given to the people who apply for the service, to pick out 
those who can be trained for our scarce skills and professions. We 
have a surprising number, especially of the younger group, who go 
into nursing, laboratory technicians, and the precise instrument ma- 
chine-shop type of job operation, and teaching; so the man-hours of 
work is one side of it, and then this contribution to areas in short 
supply is another. 

} wonder if perhaps the most important contribution of all is not 
the philosophy of independence that the program of rehabilitation 
just must of necessity Inspire in a community? After all, we feel 
the mounting cost of relief and public welfare at all levels of govern- 
ment is something that concerns every taxpayer and every citizen, and 
we can see what can be accomplished when we take people off relief. 
We can usually trace the building back of a family, the taking of a 
person out of despondency and giving him back his independence and 
self-respect. Those we find before they get on relief we can make 
pretty good calculations on. We have probably done a very good 
social job of prevention. ; 

Mr. Bussey. What about the dollar figures for Federal, State, and 
local taxes? 

Miss Swrrzer. Well, we do know about the dollar figures for Fed- 
eral taxes. We just do not have any way of measuring, and I do not 
know how we could measure State and local taxes, because it is so 
diffienlt todo this on a national basis. 

State taxes vary from State to State, and local property taxes would 
be almost impossible to estimate; we have never made any estimate of 
that kind, and we just do not know. . 
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Mr. Bussey. Do you know of any States that have tried it ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. No; I do not. I think a State that had income-tax 
laws probably should do a little job of estimating for their own benefit, 
and perhaps some of them have, but we have never been able to see our 
way clear in doing a job of estimating on that. 


EXPENDITURES FOR REHABILITATING PERSONS NOT IN ANY GAINFUL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Have you ever made an estimate of the Federal funds 
which have been spent in previous years on rehabilitating individuals 
who are not in any gainful employment ? 

Miss Swirzer. No; I do not believe so. I would not know how one 
would go about estimating such a thing. The only thing you could 
do would be to take the total figures, and of course there would be some 
total failures, but I think they are in the minority as compared to 
the number of people who are rehabilitated. 

Mr. Hunr. Do you refer, Mr. Chairman, to those served in the 
present Federal-State program or to all crippled persons? 

Mr. Bussey. I am talking about those in the Federal-State pro- 
gram. That is the one in which we are interested. 

Mr. Honvr. All of those who are reported as rehabilitated are per- 
sons who after a 30- to 60-day followup by the counselor in charge 
of the case, are reported as employed. There are some people taken 
into the program who do not turn out to be successful and do not finish 
their rehabilitation services. They number about 5,000, 

I think the great majority go through their planned services, and 
are successfully rehabilitated on the job. 

Miss Swirzer. Do we have any better figures on that? We have 
had in many cases statistical analyses which we have done for the 
Secretary, but do we have any estimate of the number of people who 
start services, and do not continue them for some reason ? 

Mr. Daretsrern. Yes; we have the aboslute number of those who 
after they start service die or other conditions intervene, and I think 
it is around 5,000. 

Mr. Hunr. On page 14 of the budget document, Mr. Chairman, 
there isa breakdown at the close of table 3. 

Mr. Danetstern. Those are the number that are not counted as re- 
habilitated, although they have had the service, and that number is 
5.771. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Hunr. Those that were closed are shown at the bottom of the 
page, under the title “Closed from active load during year.” They 
include the ones we have been talking about. Under the caption 
“Without the completion of service,” there is a group closed before 
initiation of the plan, and before they started rehabilitation services, 
and then a group dropped after initiation of the plan. The figure 
shown in the latter case is 5,771 for 1953; 5,636 for 1954, and we 
estimate about 5,208 for fiseal 1955, or 6 percent of the total group 
closed. 


Mr. Danetstein. Those are the cases on whom money has been spent 
for training, or for physical restoration and who do not end up in 
employment. 
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Miss Swirzer. Mr. Chairman, may I go back to one question which 
you asked ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Miss Swirzer. Mr. Dabelstein says he has seen an estimate made, 
and he will look it up and send it to you, by an economist that the 
figure for Federal, State, and local taxes all combined is 19 to 1, but 
he does not remember where he saw that. 

Mr. Dazetsrern. I do not have the reference with me, but I can get 
the information. 

Miss Swrrzer. He will look it wp and give you that. 

Mr. Bussey. All right; if you find the reference and the break- 
down we will put it in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The reference to income tax estimates of 19 to 1 is as follows: 

“If the Federal income tax (at 1949 rates) that is likely to be levied on these 
increased earnings” (53.131 persons rehabilitated in the fiscal year 1948) “is 
computed and to it is added the estimated total loss in taxes that would have 
followed if these 53,131 cases and their dependents had remained largely depend- 
ent on friends or relatives, the savings to taxpayers would be almost 20 times 
the tax funds spent for rehabilitation in 1948.” 


Source: Woytinsky, W. S., and Associates. Employment and Wages in the United States 
The Twentieth Century Fund: New York, 1953, p. 224 (ch. 17, Health Insurance for Work 
ers and Their. Families, by Barkev S. Sanders). 


NUMBER OF REN ABILITANTS WHO RETURN TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Bussey. On page 3 of your statement under “Combating de- 
pendency,” you state: 

The 1953 story of vocational rehabilitation demonstrates that the positive 
nection taken by the program toward combating dependency was producing posi 
tive results. Nearly 1 out of every 5 disabled persons rehabilitated during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, was receiving public assistance at the time 
services were begun, or at some time during the course of rehabilitation. 

What is the aggregate of public assistance payments to those re- 
labilitated, who return to the public-assistance rolls? 

Miss Swrrzer. I do not think we have that figure: do we? 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know whether that could be determined ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. I wonder if the R-9 would show that ? 

Mr. Dasiestern. Do you mean how mamy of them have returned to 
public assistance after rehabilitation / 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; how many were returned, or get less, or remain 
on? 

Mr. Dapetstern. Most of the rehabilitants that would be counted 
among the 12,000 would be off assistance at the end of their rehabili- 
tation, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Hunt. Was your question directed to the number of persons 
who were taken off relief and rehabilitated but who, after a short 
period of time, came back to the relief rolls again ¢ 

Miss Switzer. Well, that would again go to the followup study, and 
the most recent study that has been made on public assistance cases, 
and the length of time they stayed off is the Washington State study, 
as I recall, which is quite recent, and which was completed last year. 
It found, I think, again, that about 80 percent of the total number, 
Mr. Chairman, of all cases going back as long as 10 years. were off 
assistance. 
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Mr. Dapetsrern. We have only that one recent study. I think it 
is even higher than that. Those that went off public assistance gener- 
ally stayed off public assistance, but we have that one study from the 
State of Washington which provided specific information on that one 
problem. 

Mr. Bussey. It might be interesting, if you lave that, to supply it 
for the record. 

Miss Switzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. It would be interesting to have the figures as to the 
number of those rehabilitated, in fiscal years 1952, 1953, and an esti- 
mate for fiscal 1954 to date, as to how many were in gainful employ- 
ment on the date of their acceptance of OVR. 
oat Swirzer. That figure we have. We will get that from our 

Mr. Dasetstern. We have that. 

Mr. Hunt. We have it here, sir, and it is just a question of running 
it down. 

Mr. Busrey. That is all right; you can place it in the record later. 

Mr. Hunt. I have it somewhere here. 

Miss Swirzer. We have it on the list. e 

Mr. Bussey. There will be some others that you will probably have 
to supply for the record, and you may insert this at that time. 

Mr. Hunr. All right. 

Mr. Dapetsrern. For 1952, it is 25 percent. 

Mr. Hunt. That is recorded routinely. 

Miss Switzer. It is always a good figure to quote because it is really 
spectacular, as to the earnings which they were receiving when they 
started rehabilitation, and the earnings that they were receiving at 
the end of it. It is always a very spectacular figure, and one which 
I think is very dramatic, showing what can be done. 

Mr. Kimball, do you remember the figure we used for 1952 when 
we prepared the new legislative program ? 

Mr. Kimpaty. In 1952, the earnings before rehabilitation, Mr. 
Chairman, were $17 million, and after rehabilitation they were $115 
million, if my memory is correct. 

Those who were earning before rehabilitation were mostly in part- 
time or some other unsuitable type of work, and as was pointed out 
earlier, 12,000 of the little over 60,000 persons were actually taken off 
the relief rolls in 1952. 

That information is shown on some of the charts that we showed to 
you in your office earlier. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


WASHINGTON STUDY 
DrarFt Report or A Fottowup Strupy or Persons CoNnsivereD REHABILITATION BY 
THE DtvisioN OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION THE Fiscat YEAR 
1950-51 
SUBMITTED FOR APPROVAL TO THE STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(By Frank R. Breul, Graduate School of Social Work, University of Washington, 
April 1, 1954) 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The 321 persons included in the findings of this study had received services 
from the Division of Vocational Rehawilitation and were considered as “rehabili- 
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tated" during the fiscal year 1950-51. The employment history since closure of 
each was ascertained during the autumn of 1953. The purpose of obtaining such 
information after a perioc of 30-42 months was to determine how effective 
vocational rehabilitation services are in helping persons with physical handicaps 
to so utilize their capacities as to be productive and self-supporting members of 
society. Ability to remain self-supporting is considered here as the criterion of 
the effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation services. 

Figure A portrays the most important findings. Ninety-two percent were found 
to be self-supporting either as wage earners or housewives. Only 9 persons, less 
than 5 percent, were receiving public assistance at the time of followup. Two 
of these were receiving old-age assistance, 3 were in hospitals, 1 was recovering 
from an injury, and 1 had had a heart attack. The jobs of two had ended and 
they were unable or unwilling to find new ones. Fifty-three percent had been 
receiving public assistance at the time they were accepted for rehabilitative 
services or were referred by welfare departments. The remaining persons were 
referred by various agencies and were receiving support from other sources. 

(Nore.—Figure A, referred to above, was filed with the committee.) 

‘ Most of the rehabilitated persons employed at followup had been able to do 

more than just remain self-supporting. Eighty-five percent had received wage 
increases. In one-half the cases the increases amounted to more than $1,000 
per year. 
INTRODUCTION : 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF STUDY 


It is always difficult to evaluate social services objectively as their results are 
generally not of a sort which may be measured quantitatively. For example. 
the problem of measuring the results of social casework has not yet been solved, 
primarily because objective criteria of success and failure have not been formu- 
lated satisfactorily. The criterion of success or failure of vocational rehabili- 
tion services, on the other hand, is quite readily apparent. Since the purpose 
of such services is to help persons with physical handicaps to so utilize their 
capacities as to become productive and self-supporting, ability to remain self- 
supporting may properly be considered as a criterion of success. Whether or 
not particular individuals have gained ability to remain self-supporting may be 
objectively determined, at least tentatively, by examining their employment his- 
tory for a period of years following the date on which they were considered 
“rehabilitated.” 

Such a project was carried out by five students of the Graduate School of 
Social Work of the University of Washington during the academie year 1952-53. 
The students selected for study all cases closed as “rehabilitated” by the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation between July 1, 1949, and June 30, 1952, who had 
received public assistance at some time prior to closing and who were living in the 
Seattle area. There were 123 cases closed by the Seattle office of the Division 
which fulfilled those conditions. Of the 123, the students were able to obtain fol- 
lowup information concerning only 71; 49 could not be located and 3 were de- 
ceased ; of the 71 cases finally included, only 9 were found to be unemployed ; of 
the 9, only 3 were again receiving public assistance—1 was hospitalized, 1 was 
recovering from an automobile accident, and 1 was unable or unwilling to find 
work; of the remaining 6, 4 could be considered as temporarily unemployed, 1 
was in a hospital, and 1 was recovering from sickness at home. 

That study, limited to the Seattle area, could not be considered as conclusive 
evidence of the beneficial effects of vocational rehabilitation services for two 
reasons: First, the study was limited to a metropolitan industrial area where 
there are more varied employment opportunities than in most other regions of 
the State and, therefore, greater possibilities for the placement of handicapped 
persons; second, only 60 percent of the cases included in the study could be 
located and there were no means for determining whether persons who left the 
city or changed residence would be more apt to be employed than unemployed at 
followup. This present study was designed to overcome the limitations of the 

. earlier one in order to test more conclusively the effectiveness of vocational 
rehabilitation services. A statewide sample of cases was used to meet the first 
critieism. The second limitation of the Seattle study was partially overcome 

by having the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation participate in obtaining the 


1 MacDonald. Mulvihill, Pfaff. Reddick. Woo. A Follow-up Study of Former Public Assist- 
ance Recipients in King County Corisidered Rehabilitated by the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, unpublished master’s thesis, University of Washington, 1953. 
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necessary information and by limiting the period between closing and followup to 
3 years. 


Description of the sample 


In this study the employment histories of former clients of the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation whose cases were closed as “rehabilitated” during the 
fiscal year 1950-51 were chosen for evaluation. All persons included, therefore, 
had completed the rehabilitative process from 30 to 42 months prior to followup. 
It might have been more desirable to have chosen a year further removed from 
the present in order to test more rigidly the effect of the services of the Division. 
It was learned during the earlier study, however, that the longer the period of 
time since closure, the more difficult it is to locate former clients. 

Although this study was concerned primarily with what happens to former 
recipients of public assistance who accept vocational rehabilitation services, 
a sample of other cases was also included. To select the total sample, the 
author of this report visited the office of each training officer in the State during 
the summer of 1953. He examined each caseload for the fiscal year under con- 
sideration and removed all welfare cases. (A welfare case is detined in this 
study as one which was receiving public assistance at the time of application 
for vocational rehabilitation services or which was referred by a county welfare 
department.) He also removed a 25 percent randon sample of the remaining 
cases. By this means a total of 371 cases were selected—206 welfare and 165 
miscellaneous. 


Method of obtaining data 


To obtain data concerning the sample a schedule of four parts was employed” 
the anthor at the time he was selecting the sample. Parts 2, 3, and 4 were 
Part 1, which pertains to data available in the case record, was completed by 
completed by the training officers when they located their former clients. A 
copy of part 3 was completed for each employer. Part 4 was used only when an 
individual was unemployed at followup. These schedules were sent, as they 
were completed, to the university where the data were coded and punched on 
Tnisort analysis cards. Because of the difficulty of locating some former 
clients and the necessity for the training officers to perform this research 


function in addition to their other duties, the data collecting process extended 
from September 1953 to February 1954. 


Social characteristics of sample when accepted for service 

Age: When accepted for service by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
48 percent of the persons included in the study were less than 30 years old: 18 
percent were less than 20. Only 9 percent were over 50. In general the welfare 
cases were an older group than the miscellaneous. Fifty-seven percent of the 
latter were under 30 as opposed to only 89 percent of the former. 

Sex: Males constitute 73 percent of the group and females 27 percent. A 
greater proportion of females is found in the miscellaneous group than in the 
welfare group. 

Marital status: Fifty-five percent of all persons were single when accepted for 
service, 32 percent were married, and 13 percent either divorced, separated, or 
widowed. A slightly greater proportion of welfare cases were single than 
miscellaneous cases. 

Dependents: These 371 persons had a total of 573 dependents so that, in fact, 
944 persons were directly concerned with the outcome of vocational rehabilitation 
services. Forty-six percent of all cases, however, had no dependents. Those 
with no dependents were especially numerous in the miscellaneous group, con- 
stituting 61 percent of the total. Only 31 percent of the welfare cases were 
without dependents. 

Edueation: Of all cases, 27 percent had an eighth grade education or less, 
another 27 percent had some high school education but did not complete 4 
years, 35 percent finished high school but did not go on, and 11 percent went 
beyond high school. The miscellaneous cases were, on the whole, better edu- 
cated than the welfare cases. Sixty-two percent of the persons in the miscel- 
laneous group had at least completed high school. Only 33 percent of the 
welfare cases had similar educational qualifications. 

Disability: Table I distributes the total groun bv principal disability as 
diagnosed at acceptance. The categories of disability are obviously quite crude. 


2 See appendix. 


? 
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The variety of disabilities is so great and degrees so numerous, however, that 
it would not be practical to present more exact diagnoses in table form. Further 
complicating the situation is the fact that many cases present more than one 
diagnosis. Within the “Other” category are such disabilities as diabetes, hernia, 
ulcers, and mental retardation. 


TABLE 1.—- Total cases, by diagnosis of disability 


Total Welfare M iscellaneous 
Diagnoeis 


Number) Percent | Number, Percent | Number | Percent 


Total 
Orthopedic impairment 
Pultr onary tuberculosis 
Aural and visual limitation 
Amputation 

Cardiac 

Other 


Source of support: In table II the 371 persons are distributed according to 
principal source of support at acceptance. All those who were receiving public 
assistance are, of course, in the welfare group. Since this group also includes 
persons who were referred by county welfare departments yet who were not 
receiving public assistance at the time, a number of them had other principal 
sources of support at acceptance. The largest other single source for both 
groups was families. Remembering the comparative youth of the persons in the 
miscellaneous category, the high percentage supported by their families would 
be expected. 


Taste Il.— Total cases, by principal sources of support at acceptance 


Total Welfare M iscellaneou 

Principal source of support 

Number | Percent Number) Percent | Number | Percent 

Total. 4 37 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

Public assistance : 0 
Wages 2 ‘ 
Unemployment compensation 

Workmen’s compe sation 


Other. 


? 

7 


Source of referral: Especially noteworthy in the distribution of cases by 
sources of referral in table III -is the fact that only 43 percent of the welfare 
cases were referred to the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation by county wel- 
fare departments. An even lower percentage would result if those who were 
referred by welfare departments but who were not receiving assistance were 
eliminated. These figures might imply that disabled public-assistance recipients 
who are interested in being self-supporting again and who might benefit from 
vocational rehabilitation services do not wait to be referred by the welfare 
departinent. This, of course, would not be true in the case of persons referred 
by tuberculosis sanitariums and associations. 


- 
711 
10. 0 
43.0 
13.3 
4.6 
8.5 
3.0 
17.6 
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TaBLe III.—Total cases, by source of referral 


Total | Welfare Miscellaneous 
Namba) Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| 

County welfare department............-_- 88 23.7 | aN | 42.7 | 0 0 
State employment service..........-.....- 49 13.2 | 18 8.7 | 31 18.8 
Tuberculosis sanatorium or association. __- 40 | 10.7 | 2 12.1 | 15 9.1 
Interested individual. 31 8.4 14 6.8 | 17 10.3 
Private school 24 6.5 7 | 3.4 | 17 10.3 
Department of labor and industries... __- 23 | 6.2 | 8 3.9 | 15 9.1 
Health ageney 23) 62 11 | 5.3 | 12 7.3 
Self ith csdandtensveeesueul 23 6.2 | 8 3.9 | 15 9.1 
Public school. | 21 | 5.7 3 1.5 | 18 10.9 
17 | 4.6 | 6 2.9 | ul 6.7 

32 | 8.6 | 18 | 8.8 | 14 8.4 


Employment status of sample 30 to 42 months after closure as rehabilitated 

Table IV sets forth the most important findings of this study. As will be 
remembered, an attempt was made to locate each member of the sample in order 
to obtain employment information to test the effectiveness of vocational reha- 
bilitation services. All but 11 percent were found which is considerably better 
than the 40 percent not located in the earlier study limited to the Seattle area. 
Eliminating those deceased and those not located there remain 321 persons about 
whom followup information was obtained. The number 321 is the one used 
in the summary of findings and in figure A. The number of self-supporting 
persons in figure A is greater than the number of employed persons in table IV, 
because housewives were considered as self-supporting as were two men classified 
as unemployed but who were attending college under the GI bill. 

There appears to be no significant difference in outcome between the welfare 
and miscellaneous groups. The smaller proportion of employed in the welfare 
group might be accounted for by the larger number unknown. 


TaBLe IV.—Total cases, by employment status at followup 


| 


Nemeder | Percent | Number | Percent Number | Percent 


| 
Total | Welfare | Miscellaneous 


38 10.2 19 9. 19 11.5 
Unemployed bexntel onda 28 7.5 15 7. 13 7.9 
Unknown owe 1 11 5. 


The employed group 


Although the criterion of effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation services 
used by this study is ability to remain self-supporting, information describing 
employment history was also obtained. Table V distributes the employed at 
followup group on the basis of the number of employers they had since their 
cases were closed. It may be said generally that the fewer employers an indi- 
vidual has had since closure the more effective was his rehabilitation and 
placement. Such a supposition, of course, is not true in all situations since 
frequently a change of employer will result in a better position. There appears 
to be little difference between the welfare and miscellaneous groups in regard 
to number of employers since closure. 

A further indication of the effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation services 
is regularity of employment. Although an individual might be employed at the 
time of the followup interview, such employment would have little meaning if 
it were preceded by long and frequent periods of unemployment. In the em- 
ployed at followup group considered here, only 33 of the 255 are known to have 


371 | 100.0 | aon | 100.0 165 | 100.0 
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had any periods of unemployment which lasted more than 1 month. The record 
in this regard of the welfare and miscellaneous groups is similar. 


TaBLE V.—Cases employed at follow-up, by number of employers since closure 


| 
Total Welfare Miscellaneous 


Num ber of employers 
| Number | Percent 


| 
Number | Pereent | Number | Percent 


100.0 118 100. 0 


25! | 137 


Early in the vocational rehabilitation process the training officer and the client, 
after consideration of intelligence, aptitudes, physical limitations, and job oppor- 
tunities, decide upon a job objective toward which the client should aim. Ina 
sense, it can be said that if rehabilitation is carefully planned and entirely sue- 
cessful all rehabilitated individuals should be pursuing their job objective during 
the years following closure. Of the 255 persons employed at followup, it is 
known that 124 had exactly the same job as the job objectives and 41 were doing 
work very similar to the objective. Sixty-five percent of the total, therefore, 
fulfilled all expectations. The fact that 35 percent were not pursuing their job 
objective cannot be considered as a serious criticism of vocational rehabilitation. 
Frequently the training and placement of disabled persons stimulates them to 
seek employment which, although not in line with their employment objective, 
more adequately fulfills their new requirements. 

Whether or not an individual had received wage increases between closure 
and followup can be considered as a further criterion of the effectiveness of 
vocational rehabilitation services. Since, at closure, most of these persons were 
embarking on new careers, one would expect their wages to be relatively low at 
first. In fact, the average wage of members of the total sample was only $52 
per week when their cases were closed. At the time of followup, however, all 
but 15 percent of those employed had received wage increases averaging $20 
per week. Table VI distributes those who received wage increases by the amount 
of increase. Only 7 percent of the employed group were earning less than they 
did at closure, the wages of 5 percent did not change, and the change of wages 
for 3 percent is unknown. 


TaBLE VI.—Cases employed at followup which received wage increases between 
closure and followup, by amounts of increase 


Total | Welfare Miscellaneous 
Number | Percent Number | Percent Number Percent 
EE eee : 217 | 100.0 | 118 | 100. 0 99 | 100. 0 
Less than $10. __. 48 | 22.1 | 27 22.9 21 21.2 
$10 but less than $20 70 | 32.3 | 31 | 26.3 39 39.4 
$20 but less than $30 a7) 56 | 25.8 | 36 | 30. 5 20 20. 2 
$30 but less than $40__ 26 12.0 | i 9.3 15 | 15.2 
More than $40_______- 17 | 7.8 | 13 | 11.0 4 4.0 


The unemployed group 

Table IV on page 8 reveals that twenty-eight individuals were unemployed when 
located at followup. Most of these persons, however, were unemployed only 
in the very narrow sense of not working for wages at the time they were located. 
The fact of unemployment does not, therefore, necessarily indicate a failure of 
vocational-rehabilitation services. This is evident from an examination of 
table VII, which distributes the unemployed group according to reasons for 
unemployment. All but eight are either again disabled or have returned to 
school. Of the 8 persons who were laid off or whcse jobs ended, 3 were only 


Total 
135 | 52.9 | 73 53.3 62 52.6 
69 27.1 | 40 29.2 29 24.6 
33 12.9 14 10.2 19 16.1 
14 5.5 9 6.6 5 4.2 
4 1.6 | 7 3 2.5 
| 
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temporarily unemployed, and 1 was over 65 years old and receiving old-age 
assistance. ‘Therefore, in the cases of only 4 of the 321 persons located at 
followup can it be said that vocational-rehabilitation services were not effective. 


Tasre VIL—Cases unemployed at followup, by reason for 


Reason 


15 13 


Laid off or job ended 
Reactivation of tuberculosis. - 
Disability aggravated 

New disability. 

Committed mental hospital 
Returned to school 


| 


wong | 


Further insight concerning the situations of the unemployed group may be 
gained from table VIII, which concerns scurce of support. (Dota rom this 
table were used in the construction of fig. A. The two persons being supported 
by the GI bill were included there under “Self-supporting.”) Only 5 percent 
of the welfare cases which were located were again receiving public assistance, 
Of the 8 receiving public assistance, only 2 are included in the group of 4 
mentioned above as not having benefited particularly from vocational-rehabili- 
tation services. Eight of the remaining unemnployed persons were subsisting on 
their own or family’s resources, and four were receiving insurance payments for 
which premiums had been paid "earlier. 


Tasie VIII.—Cases unemployed at followup, by principal sources of support 


Source of support Total Welfare a 


| 


Public assistance __ 
‘Tuberculosis sanitarium 
Family 

Unemployment compensation 
Workrren’s 
Mental hcspital____- 

Savings 

GT bill. 

Unknown 


NNN NNN 


| 


"12 were receiv ing old-age assistance - 
CONCLUSIONS 


The services of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation as evaluated by the 
followup design of this study were remarkably successful as they affected those 
considered rehabilitated during the fiscal year 1950-51. When interpreting the 
data in this study, it must be remembered, however, that the persons included 
are those for whom rehabilitation services had been successful at least to the 
point of closure. Nevertheless, one could not ask for a higher percentage of 
self-supporting individuals after a period of from 30 to 42 months. On the 
basis of these data it is quite apparent that the Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation is deserving of continuing and increasing support. 


Total Welfare Miscellaneous 


INFORMATION ON ALL REHABILITANTS FURNISHED BY OVR 


Distribution of persons rehabilitated in 1962 and 1958 fiscal years, by employment 
status at acceptance 


Fiseal year 
Employment status at acceptance 


Number Percent Number Percent 
61, 308 100. 0 63, 632 100. 0 
3 47, 963 | 
2 4,428 | 
5 


11, 241 | 


Unemployed 46, 517 76 
Farmer or fa? i'y worker 3, 815 6 
Receiving wages 10, 9-6 17 


1 Jobs held by this group were temporary or unsafe in view of their disabilities, or otherwise unsuitable. 


REHABILITANTS NOT IN GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Now, the next part of that same question is: Of those 
rehabilitated, in the same years, how many were not in gainful 
employment 

Miss Swirzer.. About 15 percent of the 61,000 rehabilitated in 1953 
had never worked in their lives, and I think you could say that about 
three-fourths were not employed at the time of acceptance for reha- 
bilitation, and of that three-fourths and in that three-fourths is the 
13 percent who had never worked at all. The majority, by far, of 
people who apply for rehabilitation services are not working, at the 
time of application. 

Mr. Hunt. The employed group at acceptance had the income of 
$17 million that was previously referred to. 

Mr. Dapetstrin. We have all those figures, year by year. If my 
memory serves me correctly, there were 76 percent unemployed at the 
time their rehabilitation started, and 24 percent were employed in 
part-time or temporary work. We have it for each year. 

Mr. Bussey. It may be that you have some table that would show 
all these answers, along with this next one which was with respect to 
the actual figure or estimate of the number of rehabilitants in these 
years whose earnings after rehabilitation differed materially from the 
earnings prior to rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Dapetsterx. We can get that information for you, sir. 

Miss Swirzer. That would be on the R-9. 

Mr. Bussey. That probably should go altogether in one table. 

Mr. Dapetstern. Yes, sir. 
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Number of persons rehabilitated in 1952 and 1958 fiscal years whose wages at closure 
did not differ materially from wages at acceptance 


Weekly wage group at acceptance and at closure 


Total rehabilitants 


Total rehabilitants where wages at acceptance and closure did not differ materially- 


Under $10 

$10 to $19 : 

$40 to $49___ 

$50 to $59___ 


$60 
$70 to $79 
$80 and over 


ESTIMATE OF DISABLED PERSONS WHO COULD BE REHABILITATED 


Mr. Bussey. On page 5, starting at the end of the fifth line, I 
quote : 

There are, however, an estimated 2 million disabled men and women of working 
age who could, if provided with vocational rehabilitation, join or participate to a 
greater extent in the Nation’s productive enterprises. 

Now, how was that estimate compiled ? 

Miss Swirzer. Mr. Dabelstein, will you describe that, because you 
are familiar with the studies, and the checks which we have made. 

Mr. Dasetsrern. First, I was going to suggest that we have a docu- 
ment that we can make available to the committee which shows the 
entire basis upon which that estimate was made. 

Really, Mr. Chairman, it is based on two national surveys that were 
performed by the Census Bureau for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1 in 1949 and 1 in 1950, to serve the needs of 
several units of the Department including the Public Health Service, 
the Oflice of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

That survey was made on a national basis, and was part of the same 
survey that the Bureau of the Census uses to give the country the 
monthly estimates on the labor market. 

It was made of people who were unable to work because of disabil- 
ities of different duration, covering all from those who were out of 
work 1 day because they were ill to those people who had been out of 
work for 8 or 10 years. 

We have a complete document that goes into all the details on that, 
and that is, as the gentleman on the end, Mr. Kelly, indicated, part of 
what was presented to the new statistical staff which has been analyz- 
ing all of the figures. It has been approved as being an accurate, 
conservative, and valid estimate. 

Miss Swrrzer. May we put that in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; you may insert it at this point. 


| 1953 | 1952 

4,200 4,206 
84 80 
641 608 
782 810 
| 896 985 
684 769 
593 533 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


NUMBER OF DISABLED PERSONS IN NED OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) estimates that in 1954 there 
are about 2 million disabled persons in the United States in need of vocational 
rehabilitation. This estimate is used extensively by workers in the field of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The estimate represents the number of persons 14 years of 
age and over, not in the Armed Forces, having a chronic disease or physical or 
mental impairment that constitutes a substantial employment handicap. It re- 
lates to persons with disabilities that are long term.rather than temporary in 
nature. Yet it does not include those persons with disabilities that are so 
serious that there is no chance to rehabilitate them for work. 

As used here, vocation rehabilitation is a process involving counseling; phys- 
ical, mental, and social restoration; vocational training; and placement of the 
disabled person in suitable employment. The legislative authority under which 
the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program operates is the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1948 (the Barden-La Follette Act). The 
act, administered by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, is specific in estab- 
lishing employment as the objective of vocational rehabilitation. It limits the 
State-Federal program of vocational rehabilitation to serving persons with a 
physical or mental impairment which is a substantial handicap to participation 
in a remunerative occupation. 

Other organizations or groups engaged in rehabilitating the disabled may, of 
course, have different objectives and different programs. For example, rehabil- 
itating disabled persons to self-care not only may increase the independence of 
the disabled persons but also may free nurses, homemakers, or attendants for 
other useful work. Such an objective may be a part of the program of some 
organizations ; however, it does not fit into the definition of vocational rehabil- 
itation used under the State-Federal program. Persons who cannot be rehabil- 
itated beyond the point of self-care are, therefore, excluded from the program 
and from the estimates of those in need of vocational rehabilitation. Likewise, 
the very young, who would not be of employable age, and the very old for whom 
employment would not be feasible, are not included under the State-Federal vo- 
cational rehabilitation program. 

While the OVR estimate is specifically limited by its consideration of handicap 
in relation to employment, other estimates of the prevalence of disability or of 
the prevalence of chronic disease and phyical or mental impairments among per- 
sons in an‘ out of institutions, have been made for different purposes. For ex- 
ample, the estimate of the number of persons with a major chronic disease or 
impairment totals about 20 million among persons 14 years of age and over. An 
understanding of these estimates, while they use different definitions and are 
made for different purposes, nevertheless helps to clarify the estimate made by 
OVR. Actually the OVR estimate is composed of 4 estimates based on different 
sources of data for 4 different population groups These different estimates are 
shown in the following table. A discussion of the sources of data and of each 
of the four population groups is presented after the table. 


Disabled persons 14 years of age and over in need of vocational rehabilitation 
in order to work 


Group I. Persons 14 to 64 years of age with long-term disability, not 
Group II. Persons 14 to 64 years of age with long-term disability, in 
Group III. Other persons 14 to 64 years of age with major chronic 
conditions, in institutions and not in institutions._......________ 480, 000 
Group IV. Persons 65 years of age and over with chronie conditions, 
in institutions and not in institutions__.__.__._..._._____.___- 100, 000 


1 For publication purposes this figure is rounded to 2 million. 


GROUP I, 1,250,000 PERSONS 14 TO 64 YEARS OF AGE, NOT IN INSTITUTIONS, WITH 
LONG-TERM DISABILITY IN NEED OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


In February 1949 and September 1950 special studies on the prevalence of 
disability were conducted in connection with the Current Population Survey 
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made each month by the Bureau of the Census to collect information on the 
labor force. These studies were joint projects of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the Public Health Service, and the Social Security Administration.’ 

The combined estimates from these sample surveys, when adjusted for popula- 
tion changes te January 1954, indicate that on an average day about 4,290,000 
persons in the civilian population, 14 to 64 years of age, not in institutions, have 
been disabled for 1 day or longer—that is, not able to work or carry on their 
usual activities at all or able to do so only occasionally.’ 

Nearly half of these persons, about 2,140,000 had been disabled for 7 months 
er more. The remaining 2,150,000 had been disabled for less.than 7 months or 
the dvration was not reported. However, information derived from the experi- 
ence of the sickness benefit system of the Railroad Retirement Board, when 
adjusted for age and sex differences, indicates that about 260,000 of those 
disabled for more than 1 week but less than 7 months would continue to be 
disabled for a total of 7 months or more from the onset of disability... Persons 
with prior or expected long-term disability, therefore, are estimated at about 
2,400,000. 

Noc all of these 2,400,000 disabled persons would want to be regular workers 
in the labor force even if they were able. Some women, for example, would 
prefer to do only housework in their own homes. However, the combined results 
of the two disability surveys indicate that about 72 percent of these disabled 
persons have had previous work experience. It is likely that such persons would 
be interested in returning to the labor force as regular workers if they could be 
rehabilitated. Other persons who might be interested in working, if able to do 
so, would be those who were prevented from acquiring previous work experience 
because of congenital defects or because of impairments sustained jin childhood 
or while still going to school. Considering these in total, it is estimated that 
abont SO percent, about 1,920,000, of the disabled persons would want to work 
regularly if they were physically and mentally able to do so. 

it is also necessary to take account of the proportion of these 1,920,000 dis- 
abled persons who can be rehabilitated to the point of working. Persons with 
unusually severe and long-standing disabilities and those with rapidly progres- 
sive conditions, even though able to benelit to some extent from such rehabilita- 
tion services as the various therapies and training in self-care, would have little 
chance of becoming employed. Based on a review made in 1949 by staff members 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and the Office of Vocational 


‘The results of the studies have so far been reported in the four publications listed below. 
Two additional publications, both by Moore and Sanders, are in process of prenaration. 

(1) Moore, Mariorie E., and Sanders, Barkev S., Extent of Total Disability in the 
United States, Soc'al Security Bulletin, 13: T-14 (November 1950). 

(2) Woolsey, Theodore D., Estimates of Disabling Tilness Prevalence in the United 
States, Based On the Februnry 1949 Current Population Survey, Public Health Reports, 
65: 168-184 (Fehruary 10. 19%)) Reprint No. 2985. 

(8) Woolsey, Theodore D., Estimates’ of Disah'ing Prevalence in the United States, 
Based On the Current Population Survey of February 1949 and September 1950, Public 
Health Monograph No, 4 (August 1952). 

(4) Woo'sey, Theodore D., Two Surveys of Disabling Illness, Public Health Reports, 
67: 807 (August 1952). A summary of Public Health Monograph No. 4. 

2 Estimated number of distbled persons 14 to 64 vears of age not in institutions and not 
in the Armed Forces, as of January 1954.a° 

Prier duration of disability : Estimated number 
of disabled persons 


Over 1 week but under 7 months 1, 185, 
7 months and over 2,138, 000 
: 42, 000 
a Based on the average of the results of the 2 surveys of disability made in 
February 1949 and September 1950, adjusted to the January 1254 population from 
the current population survey. 

‘It is estimated that around 20 to 25 percent (about 260,000) of the 1,185,000 disabled 
persons with prior durations of over 1 week but less than 7 months will continue to be 
disabled for a total of 7 months or more from the onset of disability. 

This estimate is based on information derived from data from the experience of the 
sickness-benefit system of the Railroad Retirement Board, which indicated that about 30 
pereent of those disabled for more than 1 week would continue to be disabled for a total of 
27 weeks or more from the onset of disability. The railroad group, however, was nearly 
all male as well as being somewhat older than those in the group of 1,185,000, Therefore, 
it was necessary to reduce the percentage for use here in order to take account of the fact 
that a smaller proportion of short-term illnesses result in long-term disability among women 
than among men and among young people than among persons in other age groups. 
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Rehabilitation, adjusted to take account of current trends and knowledge,’ it is 
estimated that about 65 percent of this group of 1,920,000 disabled persons could 
be rehabilitated for useful work. Therefore, the number of persons in need of 
vocational rehabilitation from among those persons with long-term disability, 
14 to 64 years of age, not in institutions, is estimated at about 1,250,000, 


GROU? II. 190,000 PERSCNS 14 TO 64 YEARS OF AGE, ID 


DISABLLITY IN NEED OF VOCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS, 
REHABILITATION 


tH LONG-TERM 


Estimates as of January 1954, based on the data of the institutional population 
from the 1950 census, indicate that there are about 760,000 persons with long-term 
disability, 14 to 64 years of age, in institutions. These persous are, for the most 
part, in mental or tuberculosis hospitals, homes or schools for the mentally 
or physically handicapped, other homes and hospitals for chronic illness, ete. 
As in th case of the noninstitutional group, not all of these 760,000 disubled per 
sons in institutions would be interested in and could benelit by vocational re- 
habilitation. 

On the basis of the few available studies supplemented by knowledge and 
experienc e in the field, it is estimated that the number of persons in institutions 
in need of vocational rehabilitation is about 190,000 which aluiounts to about 25 
percent of the group on an overall basis. The figure of 25 percent is, however, not 
applicable to those in any one type of institution. For example, the assumed per- 
centages ri inged from about 15 percent in mental! hospitals to about 90 percent 
in homes and schools for the physically handicapped.” 


GROUP ITT. 


480,000 OTHER PERSONS 
CONDITION IN 


i4 TO 64 SEARS OF AGE WITH A MAJOR CHRONT( 
NEED OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


In addition to disabled persons in groups I and II, described above, there are in 
the United States several million other persons, 14 to (4 years of age, with a 
major chronic disease or impairment who were not included in those groups as 
disabled because they were regularly carrying on usual normal activities—work 
ing, keeping house, ete. n the basis of data from the national health survey, 
conducted by the Public Health Service in 1935-36, it is estimated for 1954 
that persons in this third group number about 11,300,000." 

There are many persons in group LIL who need vocational rehabilitation even 
though they are not included among the disabled in groups I and If. Some of 


*Data on the age and disabilities of a group of male beneficiaries (railroad retirement 
sickness) who had been disabled for 27 weeks or more were ana yzed and reviewed in 1949 
by a staff member of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and 2 members of 

e medical staff of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to determine their vocational 
rehabilitation potentialities. The results, when applied to an estimated BOAST disabled 
population, indicated that about 57 percent of the group were judged susceptible to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Although at the time the above review was made (1949) it was considered that the 
judgments were liberal, a number of changes and devel opments have taken place which 
have led to the fact that the results may now be considered somewhat conservative 

The proportion of extremely disabled persons who cnn be rehabilitated voc ationally has 
increased considerably as a result of such things as the development of new treatment and 
training techniques: the use of the team approach in which redical, psychosocial, voca 
tional, placement, and other services are integrated; the incressed ayailability of spee'al 
facilities such as rehabilitation centers: and the increased employer acceptance of handi- 
capped workers, 

Also, the changing philosophy about the employment of older persons has increased the 
vocational rehabilitation potential of disabled persons in the upper age groups. 

Increasing the proportion toe 65 percent appears reasonab’e in the light of current 
knowledge and experimental and demonstration work, although no doubt some persons will 
consider this figure as still low and others will consider it as rather high. 

5Estimates of the need for vocational rehabiliation am ing disabled persons in 
institutions depend for the most part upon judgment based on experience and general 
knowledge concerning the characteristics of those in different institutions, althongh a few 
studies have been made of persons in tuberculosis sanatoria and in mental hospitals. On 
the basis of the studies, it was assumed that about 50 percent of those in tuberculosis 
hospitals and about 15 percent of those in mental hospitals needed vocational rehabilita 
tion services. The assumed percentages ranged from the 15 percent for menial hospitals 
to about 90 percent for schools and homes for the physically hancicapped. 

*Estimates for 1954, based on data from the national health survey condueted im 
1935-36 by the Public Health Service, indicate that there is a total of abont 14,500,000 
persons, aged 14 to 64 years, with some major chronic disease or impairment. Since this 
estimate includes persons with long-term disability, which have already been considered 
separately in groups I and II, it is necessary to eliminate them from consideration here 
subtracting the estimated 2,400,000 persons with long-term disability not in institutions 
and the estimated 760,000 persons with long-term disability in institutions leaves roughly 
11,300.000 nondisabled persons who are, however, somewhat handicapped for various 
activities. 
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these are persons who have had to cut down to working only part time; some are 
doing unsuitable work; some are likely to have to stop working if their con- 
dition is not corrected or improved; others may want to enter the labor market 
but are not prepared to compete with the nonhandicapped. Although such 
persons have a substantial employment handicap and for the most part would 
need vocational rehabilitation services, there is no direct method of estimating 
how many there are among the 11,300,000 persons in group III. 

The approximate number, however, may be estimated indirectly on the basis 
of experience under the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program, In 
recent years about 25 percent of the persons rehabilitated under the program 
were reported at time of acceptance for service as wage earners, farmers or 
family workers, but were judged as having a substantial employment handicap 
for such reason as doing unsafe or unsuitable work, working only part-time, 
in danger of losing their jobs, or otherwise having to stop work. These persons 
are assumed to have come from among persons included in group ITI. 

It is assumed that the percentage of persons from group III among persons 
in need of vocational rehabilitation would be the same as that for persons who 
have completed their rehabilitation. Under this assumption, it is estimated that 
about 480,000 of the persons 14 to 64 years of age in group III would be in need 
of vocational rehabilitation. When this number is added to the 1,440,000 persons 
14 to 64 years of age in need of vocational rehabilitation in groups I and II, it 
represents 25 percent of the total of 1,920,000. This estimate of 480,000 repre- 
sents slightly over 4 percent of the estimated 11,300,000 persons 14 to 64 years of 
age with a major chronic disease or impairment. 


GROUP IV. 100,000 PERSONS 65 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER WITH CHRONIC CONDITIONS, 
IN INSTITUTIONS AND NOT IN INSTITUTIONS IN NEED OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION 


Nstimates for 1954, based on data from the national health survey, indicate 
that there are about 6,500,000 persons 65 years of age and over in the United 
States institutional and noninstitutional population who have a chronic disease 
or impairment. Included in this group are persons ranging from invalids to those 
having only minor chronic diseases or impairments. 

There is no question that a substantial proportion of these persons are dis- 
abled—that is, are prevented from regularly working or carrying on other normal 
activities because of some physical or mental condition.’ Estimates of the 


* For example, estimates for January 1954, based on data on the institutional population 
from the 1950 census, indicate that there are in institutions about 400,000 persons 65 
years of age and over with long-term disability. This includes those in mental hospitals 
(approximately 150,000), tuberculosis hospitals (about 7,000), and other special hospitals 
as well as homes for the aged and dependent. 

Another indication of long-term disability among persons 65 years of age and over is 
available from the statisties of the current popestiee survey. The Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force for January 1954 gives an estimate of 1,362,000 persons 65 years of age and 
over reported as “permanently unable to work” because of disability. This group represents 
hag med o —— of the estimated total of 13,287,000 persons 65 years of age and over not 
in institutions. 

On the other hand, an estimated 2,976,000 persons 65 years of age and over were reported 
as being in the labor force—all of them working except an estimated 91,000 who were 
looking for work. About 1,755,000 of this group were 65 to 69 years of age and 1,221.000 
were 70 years of age or over, representing 34 percent and 15 percent of the total in their 
respective age groups. These workers represent about 5 percent of the total labor force. 
The following table summarizes these data : 


Percentages relating to persons 65 years of age and orer 


Estimated number of persons 65 ycars of age Are per- | Estimated number of persons in larger 
and over 19544 cent of— group 19544 


6,500,000, with a chronic disease or impairment 4 


Total population 65 years of age and 
13,700,000. 
0. 


1,362,000, permanently unable to work__.___... 10 
0m. with long-term disability in institu- 3 Do. ' 

tions. 
— employed and unemployed in labor 22 Do. 

force. 

5 | Total labor force 14 years of age and 
over, 62,137,000, 

2,885,000, employed in labor force... ._...-...--. 5 | Total employed labor force 14 yea 


of age and over, 59,778,000. 


* Data on labor force are from January 1954, Current Population Survey. 
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number who are disabled vary widely. It is, in fact, difficult to distinguish 
inability to work because of a disabling condition and inability to work because 
of the natural process of aging. For this reason, and due also to the fact that 
there is little information to use as a basis for estimating vocational rehabilita- 
tion needs among persons 65 years of age and over, the estimate is made only 
for the group as a whole rather than in 3 parts as was done for those 14 to 64 
years of age. 

In recent years, persons 65 years of age and over have represented about 1.5 
percent of those rehabilitated under the State-Federal program of vocational 
rehabilitation. However, the changing philosophy about the employment of older 
persons, together with development of new rehabilitation techniques and the 
availability of special facilities, have increased the vocational rehabilitation 
potential of this group. It may be noted that in the past 10 years the median 
age of persons rehabilitated has increased from 28 to 34 years. It may also be 
noted that approximately 5 percent of the total employed labor force is 65 years 
of age and over. 

Although a much higher percentage of disability is present among persons aged 
65 years and over than among younger persons, it is assumed that no more than 
5 percent of the persons in need of vocational rehabilitation are 65 years of age 
and over. It is estimated therefore that there are, roughly, about 100,000 per- 
sons 65 years of age and over in need of vocational rehabilitation. This repre- 
sents about 1.5 percent of the estimated 6.5 million persons in this age group who 
have a chronic disease or impairment. 


SUMMARY 


It has been necessary to draw upon data from a variety of sources in order 
to derive this estimate of the number of disabled persons in need of vocational 
rehabilitation in the United States. Under the State-Federal program, voca- 
tional rehabilitation is a process involving counseling and vocational guidance 
along with necessary medical and psychosocial services, training, and place- 
ment, which is not completed until the disabled person is satisfactorily employed. 
This means that in arriving at an estimate of the number in need of such 
service, consideration must be given to such factors as (a) age, (b) interest in 
doing productive work, (¢) probability of benefiting from the available services 
to the point of becoming employable, and (d@) eventual employment opportunities. 

While the provision of rehabilitation services for such purposes as achieving 
self-care, increasing the ability to participate in social or recreational activities, 
or decreasing the residual effects of self-terminating conditions are important, 
they would not come within the scope of the State-Federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion program where the objective is preparation for productive work. Further- 
more, the provision of services in cases where physical or mental impairment 
was so minor as not to interfere substantially with employability would not 
come within the scope of the program. 

Taking all of these factors into consideration, it is estimated that there are at 
the present time about 2 million disabled persons in the United States in need of 
vocational rehabilitation. 


SUBSTANTIAL EMPLOYMENT HANDICAPS 


Mr. Bussey. What is your definition of “substantial employment 
handicaps”? That is the term you use in the next sentence. 

Miss Swirzer. Well, I think that—let me see if I can describe it. 
It seems to me that it is a condition which unless taken care of makes 
it impossible for a person to do the job he should be doing, or any 
job at all. Now, obviously in administering such description in the 
48 States, I suppose you would get quite a bit of variation in the deter- 
mination of what a substantial employment handicap is. 

Have we ever issued some memorandums giving—I believe we have 
from time to time—examples of the sort of thing that would not be 
considered a substantial employment handicap? , 

In general, I think it is a principle which goes to the premise that 
it is the physical condition which puts the person in touch with the 
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program in the first place and whieh causes him not to be able on his 
own to go into the labor market and seek a job or gives him reason 
to feel that he is going to lose a job or not be able to hold a job. That 
would be the heart of the thing. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, this definition, I think, would be rather im- 
portant, because reading the whole sentence it says: 

These are persons with substantial employment handicaps resulting from 
impairments or disease— 
which is referring back to your estimated 2 million. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Bussey. It refers back to your estimated 2 million men and 
women in your previous sentence. 

Miss Switzer. Well, we have a definition of the disabled individual 
in our regulations which says—— 

Mr. Hun. These are the regulations issued by the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. Is your definition of a disabled individual the same as 
“substantial employment handicap.” 

Miss Switzer. Well, I think so. Let me read this to you. It says: 

“D'sabled individual” means an individual who has a physical or mental 
condition which materially limits, contributes to limiting, or if not corrected, 
will probably result in limiting the individual’s performance of activities to the 
extent of constituting a substantial employment handicap, that is, preventing the 
individual from obtaining or retaining employment consistent with his ca- 
pacities and abilities. 

That is another definition, but is said in more words. However, I 
do not think it is any different. 

Mr. Dawersrein. I think Mr. Busbey here is asking in regard to 
substantial employment handicaps, involved in the survey, and not 
in terms of their eligibility for rehabilitation in an individual case. In 
making this survey we had to go primarily on the duration of the dis- 
ability and the type of disability, and all of the 2 million are people 
whose disabilities thee persisted for 7 months or more, and have kept 
them out of employment for that length of time. 

However, our document gives all of the details on that. 


COST OF DISABILITY TO TAXPAYERS 


Mr. Bussey. In the next paragraph you mention the fact that dis- 
ability is costing the taxpayers more than $400 million a year. 

Tlow did you arrive at that figure ? 

Miss Swirzer. Well, the records of the State public-assistance 
egencies that receive Federal funds to do a cooperative job public 
assistancewise, taken together with general assistance, are quite pre- 
cise in having statistical information which shows whether or not 
the question of a person’s need for relief payments is due to disability. 
This represents those people whose dependency is due to | phase 
disability, for example, where the father is handicapped and cannot 
go to work, or where the mother with dependent children is not able 
to work. Ofcourse, it is also apparent in general relief in most com- 
munities, which is not a category reached with Federal funds. Then 
we have the fourth category of publie assistance which is directly 
related to physical disability and nothing else. So there is quite an 
accurate account possible of the people who are getting relief pay- 
ments of one kind or another because of physical or mental disabilities. 
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This does not include people in institutions, except in those very 
few instances where they might be receiving some public assistance 
at the institution. I feel very secure about this figure. I think it 
could be documented very well. This is one of the most cogent argu- 
ments, I think, for doing something about the whole problem of 
disability. 


(The following was submitted later :) 


ESTIMATED CosTs or PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS BECAUSE OF DISABILITY 


By the close of 1953, disability was costing the Nation an estimated $473 
million annually in public-assistance payments alone. These millions were being 
spent to help support and provide medical care for nearly 1 million persons— 
including some 612,000 disabled men and women and about 370,000 children 
who were in need because of the disability of one or both parents. 

Out of the $478 million,’ an estimated— 

$138 million was going for aid to dependent children payments to 137,000 
disabled breadwinners and their 370,000 dependent children. 

$125 million was going for aid to the permanently and totally disabled to 
195,000 disabled men and women. 

$67 million was going for aid to the blind to 100,000 disabled men and 
women. 

$148 million was going for general assistance to 180,000 disabled men and 
women. 


PROGRAM FOR REHABILITATION CENTERS 


Mr. Bussey. In connection with your statement at the bottom of 
page 7 on rehabilitation centers, will you please tell the committee what 
the total expenditures of the Department may be for construction of 
such centers ? 

Miss Swirzer. The proposals which are under consideration by the 
Congress authorize an annual appropriation of S10 million a year 
for 3 years, I believe. Under proposed amendments to the present 
Hill-Burton law, each annual appropriation will be available for 2 
years. This is the way the bill passed the House. 

Now, that would mean that the Federal appropriation or the 
authorization for a Federal appropriation, of course, would be S10 
million a year, and that is distributed, as you know, on the conven- 
tional and well-established Hill-Burton formula, and would probably 
in order to be fully productive, have to draw out in State and local 
funds about 88 million, or something like that. 

Mr. Kimpaui. The States would put up about $8 million, Mr. Chair- 
man, for each $10 million. So, that would be $24 million put up 
against the #30 million over the 3-year period. 

Miss Switzer. Yes. It is in the classic Hill-Burton formula, and 
the Department has determined that at least that much is necessary 
to provide the facilities to make available the services to accomplish 
the administration's objective. 

Mr. Bussey. How much will your request for funds under this ap- 
propriation increase as additional centers are constructed under the 
Hill-Burton program? 


1 Derived from reports of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administra 
tion, for December 1953. In the aid to the permanently and totally disabled and aid to 
the blind categories, the total number of recipients of aid throuch these programs, as of 
December 1953, was used. Data from the Bureau of Publie Assistance indicate that about 
one-fourth of the aid to dependent children families are on the rolls because of a parent's 
disability. Indications also are that about two-thirds of the persons receiving general 
assistance from State and local sources are on the rolls because of disability. No attempt 
is made to estimate the number of needy disabled persons receiving old-age assistance. 
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Miss Swirzer. Well, the Departments’ program for increased funds 
is tied directly to the new legislation, and the estimates are based on 
the number of rehabilitations that the President has said he wants the 
program increased by, if possible. Consequently the provision of 
facilities would be one way in which services rs be provided, but 
I think it would be a mistake to say that any part of the estimate 
of services was necessarily or automatically tied to that, because it 
would be very hard to do. Of course, so far as the program is con- 
cerned, the provision of facilities will make it much more effective. 

Mr. Kimpatt. Mr. Chairman, would you like me to give you a 
picture on that from the standpoint of the new facilities, or the new 
program ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir; I would like very much to have that. 

Mr. Kimpatyt. The new program would reach a peak, as presently 
requested, of 200,000 rehabilitations a year by 1959. That would be 
the fifth fiscal year after this one, on it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the people in that 200,000 a year would be so 
severely disabled as to require the services of a comprehensive rehabili- 
tation center. That would then mean that you would have to have 
facilities for 40,000 persons a year. 

The present capacity is estimated at 8,000 a year, of which about 
4,000, or about one-half, are under this program, and about half of 
them come to those centers from other sources. 

So, the minimum need to meet the administration’s goal of 200,000 
a year would be to increase the present facilities by 36,000 yearly and 
it is estimated that this program of $30 million Federal money and 
$24 million State money would just do that. 

It would just be sufficient to increase that capacity to a capacity of an 
additional 36,000 a year. 

Miss Swrrzer. Would you go on, Mr. Kimball, and describe the pro- 

rram Which would be based on the new legislation, to show the increase 
in the number of people to be rehabilitated, and the way in which the 
administration has proposed that in terms of a Federal appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Kimpaty. Mr. Chairman, on the program side—that is, the cur- 
rent side of the program—the step-up goes as follows: 

Taking our base of 60,000 a year at the present time, the President’s 
proposal is that in the next fiseal year it be stepped up to 70,000, or an 
increase of 10,000 next year, and that by fiscal year 1956 the program 
would be raised to 100,000. Then it goes up to 140,000, 170,000, and 
reaches the 200,000 in 1959. At the same time, the financing is based 
on a program which would reach this 200,000 level by 1959, and in 
that year the States and Federal Government would pay 50-50 on a 
national average. The total cost in that year would be $120 million, 
of which the States put up $60 million and the Federal Government 
puts in $60 million. So, that would then be on a 50-50 basis. Over 
the period of the 5-year expansion the proposal would contemplate 
that the Federal Government put in more money in the beginning when 
the program of expansion was started. During this 5-year period 
it would run about $2 Federal money for every $1 of State money. It 
would involve about $209 million for the expanded program over the 
5 years, and approximately $141,300,000 would be Federal money, and 
approximately $67,400,000 would be State money, which as I say 
would be starting out with a very much higher Federal proportion 
in order to get the program launched, and then it would be brought 


down to the point where it would be on a 50-50 national average. 
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Mr. Bussey. In regard to this construction, you say the Federal 
Government would put up $30 million and the State $24 million in the 
3-year period ¢ 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Under the Hill-Burton formula, the States have con- 
tributed about 2.5 times as much as the Federal Government. 

Miss Swirzer. These new categories, I think, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, have a slightly different pivot point, but the proportion on an 
overall basis differs. While the upper and lower limits are quite 
similar, the pivot point is lower, and, therefore, the total on the overall 
new categories will result in a slightly higher national Federal share 
than the old program. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you enlighten me as to what constitutes a pivot 
point ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. A pivot point, I think, to you and me, means an 
average. 

Mr. Hunv. It is the average when you figure the per capita formula. 

Mr. Bussey. You mean that is a new term which we are going to 
use now ? 

Mr. Hunt. The State that has the average per capita income in the 
United States is the pivot State. It used to be Wisconsin. At the 
moment I do not know which State it is, but the other States’ work 
below and above that pivot point. 


WOODROW WILSON REHABILITATION CENTER 


Mr. Bussey. This sounds very nice, but I am trying to reconcile 
it with the situation which I discovered last summer. 

After Congress adjourned I spent a day down at Fishersville at the 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center. It had nothing directly to do 
with Federal funds, because they do not participate in Federal funds, 
but I visited it because of my interest in rehabilitation. I found there 
what I thought was a very wonderful rehabilitation center. I thought 
the staff was splendid, and I thought the instructors were exception- 
ally good. I thought all the courses they were teaching were well 
planned, and that they were well manned, but they did not seem to 
be able to get people there to be rehabilitated. 

They were only about 50 percent filled as to the number of people 
they could handle when I was there, and that was in August. 

When I was back in Washington in September I had quite a long 
talk with Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, the Under Secretary of Health, 

- Education, and Welfare, and called it to his attention to see if some- 
thing couid not be done to call it to the attention of other States to 
send some of their cases to this center, especially the States that are 
not equipped so well as they should be for handling rehabilitation 
cases. 

Do you know anything which has been done along that line, on 
why that center was not being used more? 

Miss Swirzer. My feeling is, Mr. Chairman, that you hit there at 
a logically low time, because it is almost never that there is not a 
waiting list of people to go to that center. Actually, I think that 
their ability to take people up to their capacity is limited by two 
factors: It is not always easy to keep professional staffs at Fishers- 
ville. They do have a turnover—a surprisingly small degree of turn- 
over, considering the fact that they pay very modest salaries com- 
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pared to other places, and considering the fact that it is a little bit off 
the beaten path. Now, if they have lost a couple of therapists, par- 
ticularly in the physical-restoration department, where they have to 
help with the paraplegics and the double amputees, where they have 
to teach them to walk, they nearly automatically have to cut off until 
they get the staff replaced. Then, of course, occasionally they will 
have States which make contracts for people to go there, and the 
contract money does not turn up to pay for them. Following your 
visit and your talk with the Under Secretary, we looked into it very 
directly, and found that the lag at the time of your visit was due to 
the summer months which were a vacation period, and to a lack of 
therapists; but there was a waiting list. and I think the last time that 
I looked at the figures on Fishersville, it was practically filled to 
capacity. 

Mr. Kiaeaus. Mr. Chairman, after I talked to you in your office 
I went down to Fishersville in February, and took a look at it. and 
I agree with everything you said about it. However, you will be 
interested to know that as of January of this year they had people in 
there from 21 different States. 

For example, one neighboring State had 65 patients in there at one 
time, in January, and I am told that there was a waiting list of other 
people from this one neighboring State of about 200 or 300 people 
who were at that time waiting for the opportunity to be sent down 
to Fishersville. I also checked into that point which we discussed 
about the lack of properly trained therapists which would, to some 
extent, limit the capacity that they otherwise could handle, and you 
will be interested to know that part of this basic new program which 
we were mentioning a moment ago and which we consider to be a 
very major part, is a provision over the 5-year period of $7 million 
for training and research which is very vital if a program is going 
to reach a level of 200,000 a year. You certainly have to train people 
both in the program and to man these rehabilitation centers. So, 
at least, as of January when I was down there they were up to capacity 
at that time. 

They had put on seme additional people and they were bringing 
patients in there from as far away as Wyoming. 

Mr. Busney. T am very encouraged over your report, but while I 
was down there the trustees were having a meeting, and I sat in on the 
meeting for a short period of time. As T recall, the two main things 
they were interested in was trying to get more people to use the center, 
and they wanted suggestions which I or anyone else might have in 
order to get the center advertised, and known throughout the country 
more, so that it would come to the attention of people dealing directly 
with rehabilitation problems. 

Miss Swrrzer. It is a thrilling place, though: isn’t it? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; it is. I certainly enjoyed my visit down there, 
because IT was very much impressed with the work they were doing. 


TRAVEL TO MEETINGS 


Would it be possible for you to submit for the record a statement 
showing the amount of current funds spent by the States for travel to 
meetings involving more than one State, for each of the fiseal years 
1953 and 1954? 
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Can you obtain a breakdown on that ? 

Miss Swirzer. You desire a breakdown of the current funds spent 
by the States for travel ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. I think it would be a very difficult thing to get. 

Mr. Hunt. We would have to circularize each State to get that 
report. 

Mr. Bussey. They do not make a report to you? 

Mr. Hen. They make a report on travel, and they make a report 
on out-of-State travel, but they do not make a report that exactly fits 
your question, sir; but we can get it. 

Mr. Bussey. You might submit what you have on the subject. 

Miss Switzer. Out-of-State travel would give you some picture of 
the amount, because out-of-State travel covers travel by State directors 
and others to meetings. 

Mr. Hunr. Yes. 

Mr. Bussry. You may submit that for the record. 

Mr. Hunr. It would be 95 to 98 percent correct, as it applies to 
your question. Sometimes they go over the State line on other than 
conference business, and charge it to out-of-State travel. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


EXPENDITURES FOR Ouv-Or»-STATE TRAVEL BY STATE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION AGENCIES 
Fiscal year: 


1Through Mar. 31, 1954. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW OF STATE AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. Is my understanding correct that you have recently 
completed an administrative review of the State agencies in this 
program 

Miss Swirzer. Perhaps to say an administrative review is a little 
formal and elaborate for what we have done, but last year we finished 
what is known in the trade as periodic reviews. We decided this 
year that a more practical way to get at some of the problems and 
help the States with their problems in the areas of administrative 
concern would be, instead of trying to cover everything, to select 2 
or 3 points around which to consolidate a spot check. 

So, we did that. We did not do it in the agencies for the blind. 
We called it an analysis of selected program areas, and we did it in 
the general agencies and completed it, and have it pretty well analyzed. 

We puid particular attention to the way States handle questions of 
eligibility and particular attention to the way in which they set 
standards of economic need, and lived up to them in the administra- 
tion of the cases. Those were two special areas, and there was a 
third one. However, we concentrated on those two points, and we 
instituted a third one which we have not yet finished, which is a 
study of the repeated provision of artificial appliances. We decided 
to do that by questionnaire because that is a matter that can be 
readily gotten from written records, and we thought it would save 
time to do it that wav. We have as yet not received the results of that. 
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but we want to analyze it and find out what the basic facts are which 
we do not know at the moment. 

The other studies were very good. They revealed a lot of inter- 
esting information which the States appreciate very much and which 
we are now analyzing in order to give them the benefit of the informa- 
tion which we obtained. 

As the studies were being done, the people concerned with doing 
them, as they went along, were able to give the States quite a bit of 
help. We found, as you might expect, quite a wide variation in 
administrative practices, 

Mr. Bussey. Did you find anything of any particular significance 
that might have come under the heading of “Poor or Careless Admin- 
istration” where you had to make suggestions to correct them ¢ 

Miss Swrrzer. Poor or careless administration is a hard term to 
describe what we found. I think one common fault that comes to 
light in these studies is the faulty recordkeeping. Most of our diffi- 
culties arise from the fact that counselors who are responsible, in the 
last analysis, for making the record on a given case, sometimes forget 
how important it is to write the facts down at the time they are 
determined, so that months or years later when you look at something, 
you have a faulty record. 

However, there has been a tremendous improvement in that situation 
since the last check. 

Mr. Dabelstein, did you have something to say on this matter? 

Mr. Danersretn. As a result of the periodic review, a number of 
States began to look over their administrative operations with greater 
attention. I think the developments in California, for example, can 
be attributed a great deal to the results of the periodic review. 

In California, as a result of the periodic review, they began to try 
to realine their administrative organization along two lines: One is 
to set up what they call a central intake system. That is, all the new 
cases come to one small group—the physicians or the medical con- 
sultants, rather, or the supervisor, or one or two of the other con- 
sultants—so that there might be uniform application of all their 
policies and procedures to new cases as they come in, so that it would 
not be left up to the opinion and interpretation of one counselor 
versus another. 

They now have that system in operation in about three of their 
offices, to see not only if it will permit uniform application of policies, 
but might also expedite the whole handling of cases, and might prove 
more economical in the way of medical evaluation, and other types 
of activities. 

Secondly, as a result of the periodic review, they began to explore 
the possibility of a priority system whereby they could pick those 
that were most in need, and have a uniform application of that par- 
ticular policy. 

So, I think in California the two developments which are the most 
substantial of any which have been carried on in any State at the 
present time are the result and direct outcome of periodic reviews. 


DEFINITION OF ECONOMIC NEED IN DETERMINING ELIGIBILITY 


Mr. Bussey. What is your regulation regarding the definition of 
economic need in determining eligibility ? 
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Miss Switzer. The law, as you know, requires that certain services 
be given only on the establishment of economic need. So that is the 
first point, and the State is required to set up a standard of determi- 
nation of economic need. We do not prescribe in dollar amounts or 
anything of that sort in the Federal regulations. We only require 
in the State plan that a State have a method by which they put the 
regular requirements of Public Law 113 into effect so that services 
will not be given except upon the establishment of economic need. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there a wide variation among the States in their 
definitions ? 

Miss Swirzer. Well, I do not think it is any wider in this program 
than it is in other programs. There is a wide variation just as there 
is a wide variation in public assistance, and just as there is a wide 
variation in the standards of living throughout the country. How- 
ever, I do not. believe the variation in this program is any wider or 
any more whimsical than in any of the others. TI think this wide 
variation is a common characteristic of all public programs, and 
private, too, for that matter. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have meetings once every 2 years or so, here 
in Washington to get all the different State directors together / 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; we have an annual meeting of our State di- 
rectors every spring. 

Mr. Bussey. At the annual meeting, is there any attempt to try 
to get them to agree on their definitions, or would that be a practical 
thing to do? 

Miss Swirzer. We discuss it, certainly, and have a good deal of 
discussion about methods of insuring that the standards for this pro- 
gram are consistent with the standards for other programs. It is 
surprising to find that within a State and within counties, and between 
one part of a State and another that there is a variation in what con- 
stitutes economic need, but I am sure that the variations in this pro- 
gram are no greater than the variations in public assistance. 

But we are constantly working toward an effort to insure one basic 
principle of administration which is important, and that is to be 
sure the State has a set of principles and a set of standards by which 
they judge their cases consistent with the State’s responsibility. 

Mr. Bussey. I am just thinking in regard to the fact that consider- 
able Federal funds are expended in these programs and there should 
be some attempt made at least to bring about uniformity of deter- 
mination of need. 

Mr. Daserstetn. May I interrupt to say we do have in the regula- 
tions rather specific requirements with regard to economic need. The 
State has to set up its own system which would take into account all 
of the consequential resources available to the individual, and any 
benefit to which the individual may be entitled by way of pension, 
compensation, or insurance, or any other source. 

I might add that the establishment of economic need is a very com- 
plex problem, because the costs of living vary not only from State to 
State,-but substantially within each State. That has been not only 
a problem to vocational rehabilitation since 1944, but we find agencies 
such as Public Assistance that have been working with it since 1935 
still find many problems which they have been mnable to solve. 
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We have issued materials from time to time to help the States set up 
systems that are objective and equitable and that can be uniformly 
applied from individual to individual, We recognize this as one of 
the problems which arise in the States today, and last year one of our 
special studies was devoted to this particular problem. We did find 
variations just as you would find variations in the cost of living from 
one part of the country to the other. However, the variation was 
not as great as might at first be expected. There is variation, but it 
is relatively minor. We have 1 or 2 instances where some of the 
amounts that were disregarded may at first glance seem high. But 
then when you begin to question into it, you find that one State's 
reporting that they disregard a certain amount for real property that 
it may be based on assessed valuation, whereas in nother State, it may 
be based on market value. And you know the difference between 
assessed values, market values, tax rates and things of that nature 
may be great. So we learned one very sharp lesson, that many of the 
figures about resources that showed variations had so many elements 
in back of them that they still require further investigation. We 
are not so certain the variation is as great as we believed originally. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there a large difference in the total amount of assets 
that can be disregarded in the determination of eligibility in the 
various States? 

Mr. Dapersretn. On the basis of liquid assets, it ranged from $100 
to $600. 

Miss Swrrzer. And by liquid assets, you mean cash in the bank? 

Mr. Daretstern. Cash in bank and the like that could be dis- 
regarded. 

Miss Switzer. What about property ¢ 

Mr. Danerstery. On real property, Ecannot give you exact amounts. 
That is another problem. Some States may disregard $3,000 of real 
property, when that may mean a man’s property even though $2,000 
of it is mortgaged ; whereas another State will go down to $3,000 and 
that will mean his equity in real property. The range on real property 
varied from $2,300 to, in 2 States, $10,000, 

Mr. Bussey. What’ was that, again? 

Mr. Danetsrern. In 2 States it was $10,000 for real property that 
could be disregarded. 

Mr. Busrry. Of course as far as real property is concerned, in 
figuring assets, I do not see how they could figure $3,000 of assets on a 
$3,000 house that had a $2,000 mortgage on it. 

Miss Swrrzer. That is the difficulty sometimes when you get these 
studies—the problem of making determinations. 

Mr. Bussey. Maybe I am pursuing a line of interrogation, as they 
sey. which leads up a blind alley. 

Miss Swrrzer. We have been pursuing it, too. 

Mr. Bussey. But it seems to me that certain definitions and regula- 
tions could be put into effect that would bring these States into more 
uniform practices all along the line, taking into consideration like you 
said the differential in cost of living and things like that, if you want 
to. But it seems to me where they are participating in Federal funds, 
some uniformity on these matters we have been discussing should 
prevail. 
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Mr. Dapersrern. I think on personal assets a range of from $100 to 
3600 is a modest range. On real property the range was from $2,500 
to $10,000, and that generally means market value. Now in looking 
at. reports from the Bureau of Public Assistance, most States now 
permit the individual to maintain his residence without requiring 
lim to sell it, to be eligible for public assistance. We are unable to 
make direct comparisons with Public Assistance to see whether ours Is 
too high. Most State public assistance plans do permit the individual 
to keep his home in which he is residing. And I am sure there are 
instances in which the home in which the individual is residing comes 
close to our maximum figure which, as I indicated, only exists in 
two States. 


REHABILITATION THROUGH FURNISHING OF GLASSES, DENTURES, PTC, 


Mr. Bussey. Now where a State picks up an individual who may 
need a hearing aid or a pair of glasses, or a pair of dentures in order 
to make him acceptable for a job of some kind and that is all that is 
required in the form of rehabilitation, do the States put that individual 
in their statistics as a rehabilitated person ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, I think so. Suppose a person who is hard of 
hearing comes into a rehabilitation office for help, perhaps he may 
need two services. He may not even know how hard of hearing he is. 
Assuming now he is in need, otherwise you would not be providing 
a hearing aid for him. The fitting of a hearing aid to a person is 
not just like going in and buying something simple. First of all, you 
have to be sure that you do the classical things you do for anyone 
who comes in to apply for rehabilitation—you have to analyze the 
problem to find out what his disability really is— 

Mr. Bussey. Let us take one that is more simple for illustrative 
purposes. 

Miss Switzer. Take anyone who needs a hearing aid; let us pursue 
the hearing aid for just a minute. After all a hearing aid does re- 
quire a test for the choice of aid. You realize that all hearing aids 
sold to people are not suitable to them and that they cannot use them. 
People have to be taught te use them. We know now what to do 
about hard of hearing people and know we can test and fit them to 
the right kind of hearing aids. If they are properly handled, it 
takes time. It is not just a matter of coming in and filling out a 
card. 

Mr. Bussey. But it is not a problem that takes 4 or 5 years like it 
does for some individuals to be rehabilitated. 

Miss Swrrzer. Oh, no, but it is a case that would take several visits 
and perhaps a visit to the hearing center, to study which one of the 
various hearing aids would be preferable, and then finding a job if 
the person was not able to go net to his former job, or had not worked, 
or something of that sort. I think that is legitimate rehabilitation. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not questioning the legitimacy; I am questioning 
putting it in the statistics. 

Miss Switzer. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. How about a pair of glasses, or a pair of dentures? 

Miss Switzer. Do you mean somebody that just had a pair of den- 
tures provided for them? 
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Mr. Bussey. Say somebody has to have a new pair of dentures to 
be presentable to apply for a job, er a man has a chance to get a job 
if he had a pair of glasses he could use in reading and working ¢ 

Miss Switzer. I think if the State director or the State agency 
felt that constituted a rehabilitation, it would be counted as a rehabili- 
tation. I am not sure now how many cases we have in our records, 
but we made a spot check of some five States to see how many cases 
there were where only glasses were provided. 

Mr. Hunt. Glasses and artificial eyes together. 

Miss Swrrzer. There are 959 cases out of a total of potential cases 
of how many ? 

Mr. Hun. $959 out of $936,098 worth of expenditures for case 
services were made for glasses or artificial eyes. The cases of glasses 
or only artificial eyes make up, I think, our smallest group. 

Mr. Bussey. I was thinking of it in comparison to the States send- 
ing in their figures to show how many people during the year have 
been rehabilitated. Now it does not seem quite cricket, as the English- 
man would say, to count a person as rehabilitated just by buying him a 
pair of glasses, in comparison with this other man over here where it 
may have taken 4 years’ work. 

Miss Switzer. That is the limitation on all kinds of figures. We 
do have a breakdown in our statistics which shows the number of 

eople like paraplegics, polio and the awfully crippling diseases, who 
fate had special kinds of surgery, and so forth; but you have to 
count everybody. TI mean in a public program you have to keep a 
record of everybody who comes in and what you do for them. You 
do not count people at all in the finished product until rehabilitation 
is completed; you may have 4 years’ work but do not count the man 
until he is through. 

So I think if the figures are understood, you consider the 60,000 
rehabilitated as being the figure which represents the range of services 
from the simplest to the most complex. It is certainly true in many 
States now that vou find every case from the simplest to the most 
complex, but they have gone through everything they need to get 
onto the job that they have been trained and selected for. Then you 
have a little better understanding of the figures. 

Mr. Bussey. Take, for instance, this person who needs a pair of 
glasses to get a job: There is no question as to his eligibility, but then 
the question comes up why should he be on vocational rehabilitation, 
rather than welfare? 

Miss Swrrzer. Well, why wouldn’t there be? There might be a 
question as to his eligibility. 

Mr. Buspry. Say there is not in this case, why would not those 
glasses be taken care of by the welfare funds, instead of rehabilita- 
tion funds? 

Miss Switzer. Mavbe the man is not a welfare case. I do not 
know. I think, Mr. Busbey, when you ask a question like that it is 
hard to answer it in general terms, because there are so many different 
aspects to it. 

Assuming the most extreme case. Suppose a person was going 
around hardly able to see his way across the street, and all of a sudden 
he realized if he had a pair of glasses he could go to work. You say, 
why is it not welfare case? Maybe the community has rules which 
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would preclude them from going in and buying a man just a pair of 
glasses. Maybe he is being kept by his family and is not on welfare; 
maybe the family has no connection whatever with welfare and he 
would not be eligible. 

Mr. Bussey. | would assume this person ordinarily would have 
to be on the welfare roll if we were going to talk about welfare. 

Miss Switzer. Yes. I do not know how to answer that question. 

Mr. Danetstern. I would like to make just two points. In most 
instances, if he were entitled to it or were eligible for welfare, I think 
the State agency would expect welfare to pay for it. But in many 
instances it may be that the families have not yet completely exhausted 
all of their resources so that they have gotten down to the level required 
by the State welfare agency. 

Third, 1 would like to add that when we are talking about glasses 
here, although we do not have data showing specifics, we are not talk- 
ing so much about people who have slight refractory errors; we are 
talking about people who have a substantial loss of vision and usually 
are close to 20/200 or 20/100. Many of them require special kinds of 
lenses, such as telescopic lenses, and the kind that fit over the eyes— 
contact lenses. 

Also recently there is a new lens being developed, a double lens 
whereby one of our staff with less than 5 percent vision can now read 
regular print. 

So I think you will find that many of them are rather special types 
of glasses that require skilled ophthalmologists and skilled people to 
fit them. A large number of these cases are not just provided with 
glasses to correct a slight refractory error that many of us have who 
wear glasses. 


ELIMINATION OF LANGUAGE RELATING TO PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, Miss Switzer, you are recommending that we 
delete from this year’s appropriation the language “after payments of 
amounts certified to be due for prior fiscal years.” Will you explain 
for the record why that language is no longer needed ¢ 

Miss Switzer. Because now we do not need it. We are not paying 
back obligations at all after this year. It is just cutting out one part 
of the language which closed last year, and it is sort of tidying up the 
language business. 

Mr. Hunt. The recommendation is to eliminate from the first pro- 
viso put in last year, those words that have to do with prior fiscal 
years obligations. 

Miss Switzer. Because there won't be any payments for prior fiscal 
years this time. 

Mr. Hunv. The language is not necessary now; it was then. 

Mr. Focarry. Speaking about language changes, what changes in 
the language were put into this appropriation bill last year? 

Miss Swirzer. Two things were put in; the proviso about the so- 
called closed end which provided that a State could not obligate 
the Federal Government beyond the amount appropriated for the 
current year. That was the first proviso. 
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The second proviso was the one that said the State could not get in 
the fiscal year 1955 more than $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the 
State, and it is that proviso that controls the amount of our estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. That proviso determines to some extent how many 
people will be rehabilitated, too, does it not ¢ 

Miss Switzer. That is correct. The figures that we have estimated 
run something like this: In 1954 we estimate about 65,500 people will 
be rehabilitated. We think that will be the figure. In 1955, using 
the same cost figures, which is about the best estimate we can give, 
that number will drop down to 59,000 at least. 

Mr. Fogarty. Because of this language? 

Miss Swirzer. Because of this language. 

Mr. Fogarry. Were you or your office consulted in any respect as 
to the effects of this language? 

Miss Swirzer. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Fogarty. This was not in the bill as it passed the House? 

Miss Swrrzer. No. 

Mr. Foegarry. This was put in in the Senate? 

Miss Swirzer. I am not sure. I think it was put in in conference. 
_ Mr. Fogarry. The requirement of 75 cents to the dollar was put in 
in conference 

Miss Switzer. That is my wnderstanding. It was not in the bill 
which the Senate reported originally, as I recall, and was in when 
the bill came out of conference and went back to the House floor after 
conference. That is my recollection. 


Mr. Focarty. Just what did the Senate do; what language did they 
put in? 
Miss Swirzer. The Senate put in the proviso closing the end. We 


did not present any proviso closing the end in the House last year. 

Mr. Foearry. But you did in the Senate. . 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. And the reason we did not present it to the 
House, if I recall correctly, is that we were in process of revising the 
budget and had not gotten the necessary clearance to present it to the 
House. So we presented it to the Senate and it came out as we pre- 
sented it when the Senate bill was reported to the floor. That was the 
first proviso; not the one limiting the 75 cents to a dollar. 

Mr. Focarry. In the conference between the House and Senate, it 
came out with this 75 cents to a dollar. 

Miss Swirzer. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Focarry. You were not consulted about it? 

Miss Swirzer. No. 

Mr. Focarry. And the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was not consulted ? 

Miss Swirzer. Not as far as I know. 


MFFECT OF LANGUAGE AS A REDUCTION OF 1955 PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. And the effect of this language, then, is to reduce 
the program in 1955? 

Miss Swirzer. That is what the effect of this language would be, 
for the reason that we feel in most States it will be impossible for 
them to take the action necessary to keep the program at its present 
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level. You have to think about this program as a combination of 
Federal and State funds, and in 1954 the total Federal-State funds 
were almost $37 million—$36,882,000, If the States spend the total 
amount of funds we now estimate available there probably will be 
about $15 million of State funds in 1955, although this $19,175,000 
request is based on a slightly lower figure. If the States spend the 
total amount, the total program would be dropped down about $2.5 
million. 

Mr. Focarry. How many people will not be rehabilitated ? 

Miss Swirzer. About 6,500. 

Mr. Foearry. Was there any explanation of the insertion of this 
language into an appropriation bill in the House or Senate when this 
conference report was adopted? 

Miss Swirzer. I do not recall whether there was any debate or not. 
The only material we have is the House report of last year, which 
did not, of course, have the proviso in it at that time. I am not 
sure I know whether there was any debate on the floor about this 
or not. I do not recall any. 

Mr. Foearry. I have been asked by many people interested in voca- 
tional rehabilitation about it, and they apparently have not been able 
to find in the Congressional Record or in the report any explanation 
of it at all, and I was just wondering. 

Miss Swrrzer. We certainly had no knowledge of it and no oppor- 
tunity to comment on it. And, as you know, the Department has 
recommended new legislation which, if enacted, would have the effeet 
of providing a new financial base for the program. 

Mr. Fogarty. But the Department has not made any recommenda- 
tion to repeal this language in this appropriation bill ? 

Miss Switzer. Not in those terms; but the Department has recom- 
mended and the President has included in the back of the budget 
notice that he will ask for a supplemental appropriation sufficient to 
bring it up—— 

Mr. Fogarty. That is a new program. 

Miss Swirzer. That is a new program. 

Mr. Foearry. If the new program is not enacted by Congress and 
appropriations are not made to carry it out, then the action of this 
restrictive language that was put into this conference report a year 
ago means there will be 6,500 less people rehabilitated in 1955. 

Miss Swirzer. I am afraid it does. 

Mr. Fogarty. I take it, then, the reason the administration is not 
making any recommendation about this language is because of the 
new legislation they are proposing ? 

Miss Swirzer. That is correct. If you will look into the back of 
the budget you will see the President’s projections include an amount 
equal to the difference between this estimate and the current level of 
$23 million, and then the additional $5 million for the first year of the 
new program, as well as the Hill-Burton $10 million. 


REHABILITATION CENTERS UNDER NEW HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. What does the new hospital construction program 
have to do with vocational rehabilitation ¢ 
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Miss Swrrzer. Well, it would provide rehabilitation centers. It 
authorizes the appropriation of $10 million a year for 3 years, each 
$10 million to remain available for 2 years, so that you would have a 
total of $30 million remaining available for a total of 5 years; at 
least some of it would be available for 5 years; which would be dis- 
tributed by the classical Hill-Burton formula method and would be 
available to be matched by the States and communities, including 
nonprofit and private groups, for building and equipping rehabilita- 
tion facilities. 

Now, we need very much to have more rehabilitation centers and 
facilities throughout the country. We have great areas of the coun- 
try without any access to facilities at all. So that that facility pro- 
gram is a very important part of the administration’s recommenda- 
tions for expanded rehabilitation services. 

Mr. Focarry. I grant that; but it was just testified here last week 
that because of the lateness of the hour this year they are not going to 
ask for the original $62.5 million for this program; they are only 
going to ask for about one-half. 

Mr. Ketty. You recall] what occurred was that the budget proposed 
$112 million under Hill-Burton for both the existing and proposed 
legislation and the existing budgetary plan 

Mr. Foearry. It does not read quite that way. The budget pro- 
posed a cut of $15 million in the original Hill-Burton funds and ther 
came along with additional legislation that would provide $62.5 mil- 
lion additional for construction of hospital facilities under this new 
program. 

Mr. Kerry. That is right; and under the revised budget plan they 
brought that about by sending up an amendment to the 1955 budget 
the other day. The ‘diane plan still contemplates $112 million, but 
shifted $25 million from the proposed legislation to the existing legis- 
lation, and thus would occasion a decrease in the existing legislation 
by that amount in 1955. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, the proposed supplemental of $25 million, as I 
look at it, is a suplemental appropriation for the Hill-Burton Hos- 
pital Construction Act. 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You say it is transferred, but that is not the way 
I look at it. 

Mr. Kerry. That is the way it is. 

Mr. Focarry. It looks to me as though it is just an outright supple- 
mental to bring it back to the $75 million, and I presume that $25 
million will be expended under the original Hill-Burton, too. 

Mr. Ketiy. Under the existing legislation. 

Mr. Focarry. Which has nothing to do with this $62.5 million. 

Mr. Kerry. Inasmuch as $62.5 million is an amendment to the Hill- 
Burton Act, it is preferable to look at it from the total. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you going to ask for the new program ? 

Mr. Ketry. In 1955, $37 million. 

Mr. Focarry. How will that be divided? 

Mr. Ketiy. That I do not know. 

Miss Swirzer. I will ask for $10 million. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not know whether you are going to get it or 
not. You may not get anything out of the program the way it is at 
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the present time. You do not know where you stand, do you, as far as 
the rehabilitation centers are concerned ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Actually we would have to do some groundwork to 
pick up the $10 million. Le. 

Mr. Foaarry. The point I am trying to make is the original legis- 
lation called for an appropriation of $62.5 million. We find that 
they are only going to request thirty-million-odd dollars for that pro- 
gram that originally was estimated at $62 million. Either they are 
going to be cut proportionately, or you are not going to get yours, or 
someone else is not going to get theirs. Do you know the answer ¢ 

Miss Swrrzer. I do not know the answer. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose that you do not get yours? How will that 
affect this program of vocational rehabilitation ? 

Miss Swrrzer. If we do not get it the centers cannot be built. 

Mr. Focarry. How will that affect your program ? 

Miss Swirzer. I would rather consider that we are operating on the 
assumption that we are going to get the money. 

Mr. Fogarry. I cannot get a guaranty from anyone that you are. 
I hope that you do. 

Miss Swrrzer. We feel that $10 million is a very conservative esti- 
mate of what we can use for rehabilitation-center construction. I am 
sure the Department will give consideration to this program particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the objectives of rehabilitation have 
been so precisely defined by the President. 

Mr. Fogarty. The thing that is worrying me is that we are only 2 
months away from adjournment, so our leaders tell us, and this 
authorization has passed ony the House. It has not passed the Senate. 
There is nothing about an appropriation. 

Miss Swrrzer. You know how fast things can move. 

Mr. Fogarty. This one is not moving very fast. I am afraid you 
are counting too much on the new program and in the end the people 
who need rehabilitation are going to be hurt, unless we give you more 
money to operate with this year and repeal that restrictive language 
that was put into the appropriation bill. The only way I can see it 
at this time, if we are going to keep faith with these people who have 
been led to believe that they will receive this, is that we had better do 
something with the existing legislation—clarify it, get rid of this 


language, and give you enough money to rehabilitate 65,000 or more 
people in 1955. 


COST OF REHABILITATING 65,000 PERSONS IN 1955 


How much would it take, under existing law—repealing the lan- 
guage that was put in by the conferees last year—to rehabilitate 
65,000 people ? 

Miss Swrrzer. We are counting on 65,000 rehabilitations in 1954, 
and that we are doing with $23 million. The cost per rehabilitation 
has not, on the average, gone up appreciably and our estimates are 
based upon the same unit cost, so I would say that we would certainly 
need at least $23 million to reach 65,000 persons in 1955. 

Mr. Fogarry. That would just be keeping up with the program as 


4 is; that would not be stepping it up at all; it would not be improving | 
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Miss Swrrzer. That is right. It would not be increasing it. We 
would think that we could improve it a little. 

Mr. Fogarry. Increasing it to where more people could be re- 
habilitated ? 

Miss Swrrzer. No. We are very hopeful, however, Mr. Fogarty, 
we can get the new legislation. 

Mr. Foearry. I am not too hopeful the way things are at the present 
time. How much is authorized under the present law / 

Miss Swrrzer. The present law has no limit on the authorization. 
As a matter of fact, neither does the proposed legislation have any 
authorization in terms of dollars. The present law provides that the 
Federal Government will pay 100 percent of the administrative and 
guidance and placement costs on the one hand, and 50 percent of the 
case-service cost, on the other hand. The State appropriation of 
funds will go into the case-service side of the ledger. So actually, the 
law as written has an open-end appropriation, and unless you get what 
the States estimate, by appropriations, you are in a very much of an 
administrative dilemma. It is for that reason we suggested last year, 
and it was accepted by the Congress, that we have a provision to close 
the end so each year we know what amount of money we will have 
for the year’s work and we will not have to go and pay back bills 
out of current appropriations. I feel, myself, that is a very necessary 
administrative provision. Actually, the authorization is limitless. 
There could be appropriated either under the present law or the 
proposed law any amount of money that could be justified for the 
services concerned. 

Mr. Foearry. It would take $23 million to keep up—— 

Miss Swrrzer. In addition to the funds from the States. 

Mr. Foearry. To do what you are doing now? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose we gave you enough money under present 
legislation and programs to rehabilitate 5,000 more. How much 
would that cost ? 

Mr. Hun. $2,500,000 to $3 million more. 

Mr. Foearry. That would mean $26 million in grants, and that 
would rehabilitate 70,000 ? 

Mr. Hunr. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How much would that additional 5,000 rehabilitated 
mean in tax dollars received back into the Treasury ? 

Mrs. Lamporn. About $1 million in taxes for the first year. 

Mr. Focarry. So if we put up $3 million we would be getting back 
that $1 million in the first year. 

Mrs. Lamporn. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. And within 3 years that would be paid off and 5,000 
eople who would not have been rehabilitated would have been reha- 
ilitated ? 

Mrs. Lamporn. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. It seems to me that would be a step in the right 

direction. 

Mr. Ketiy. The President’s legislative proposal is predicated upon 
the theory that this program should be expanded. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand that. If someone does not get behind 
it pretty soon, there is not going to be any program. That is the 
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point that I am trying to make. It is so far behind now you have 
to cut your original estimates down from $62,500,000 to $37,000,000. 
That is not good. That is not a good record, in my opinion. If we 
are going to do something about it, there is one way we can do it—we 
can take action right here. We have the power to do it right in this 
little bill before us, regardless of the proposed new legislation, or 
taking a chance and waiting to see that it is going to catch up with us. 


AVERAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL TO STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Now, on this question of the percentage of Federal money to State 
money, what is the average ? 

Miss Swirzer. This year’s average is 62 percent, or just a little 
over. There has been a steady decrease. For example, in 1952 it 
was 67.1. In 1953 it was 64.5. In 1954 we estimate it will be 62.4. 

Mr. Focarry. The States have been picking up? 

Miss Swrrzer. It has been going up. We have taken very seriously 
the discussions that have taken place in this committee; and, as State 
people talk with their legislative and budget authorities, and preach 
these economic facts about the program, they have been gradually 
building up. There have been rather spectacular increases in some 
States, 

Mr. Focarry. What State gets the largest Federal grant? 

Mr. Hunt. I think the State of Utah probably now is pretty close 
to the top on the percent of Federal funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why would that be? 

Mr. Hunv. It includes the blind and it historically takes more 
to rehabilitate the blind than the average sighted person. 

Miss Swrrzer. It takes more staff. When you use more staff you 
use more Federal money, because the Federal money does go into 
staff. So when your relationship between staff and case service is 
high, then you get a higher Federal share in general. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the State that has the lowest percentage 
of staff? 

Miss Swirzer. You can see where you have a range to 70 or over— 
in some agencies for the blind they are over 70—and you have an aver- 
age for all the country of 62, so you see the majority of them are down 
toward the middle. 

Mr. Hunv. Most are in the sixties. 

Mr. Focarry. How about Rhode Island? 

Mr. Hunr. 65 percent. Your blind angency runs higher. 


REHABILITATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. Focarry. There is no amount set aside for the rehabilitation 
of the blind in this total amount, is there? 

Miss Swirzer. Not by law, but by rule of thumb there is. I think 
the relationship between the total amount of money granted for 
agencies for the blind has a fairly constant percentage in terms of the 
total through the years. 

Mr. Hunr. Around 10 percent. 

Mi oe ag We do not have any legal earmarking, or any abso- 
rule. 
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Mr. Fogarry. You think the blind are satisfied with the grants? 

Miss Swirzer. There has been discussion, as you might expect, in 
this period when we have been having legislative conferences with 
groups, and the blind always come up with proposals for separate 
bills to earmark the appropriations. Actually, we have not had to 
face the issue because I have pointed out to them in this kind of a 
combined appropriation we have more flexibility and in any formula 
that you can devise, considering the historical development of the 
blind agency, you would have to have a lot more money in your initial 
appropriation to give the blind agencies as good a deal as they get 
under this single appropriation. I think their effort is to highlight 
the problems of the rehabilitation of the blind, which, after all, is 
- necessary. We have had excellent relationships with them. 

here we disagree, we disagree in a friendly fashion. I am sure they 
would not go against the judgment of any group which would assure 
them that the single appropriation would not operate against them. 

Frankly, for $23 milfion or anything approaching that, it would be 
very difficult to recommend a formula that would apply to both groups 
and do as well by the agencies for the blind as we have been able to do 
under any one of the existing methods of dividing it. 

Mr. Hunt. Of the $23 million granted in 1954 fiscal year, $2,500,000 
went to the blind agencies and $20,500,000 to the regular agencies. 

Miss Swrrzer. There are 36 separate agencies for the blind. 

Mr. Fogarry. I did talk with one group here a couple of months 
ago and they asked me about this, and that was why I asked the 
question. 

Miss Swirzer. We have been talking with them, too. I am very 


sympathetic with their problems and their need for recognition and 
the continued highlighting of their trouble. 


BACKGROUND OF APPROPRIATIONS, 1954, AND AMOUNT OF ESTIMATES, 1955 


Mr. Foearry. This committee cut you $2,400,000 last year and it 
was restored on the floor. What happened in the Senate? Did the 
Senate committee cut it? 

Mr. Kexxy. They did cut it and it was again restored on the floor. 
The Senate committee cut it to $21,850,000 but the floor action restored 
it to $23 million. 

Mr. Fogarry. The same as the House? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is this what you asked the Bureau of the Budget for 
this year ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for the 
$19 million because it was decided strictly on a legal basis to present 
the estimate in accordance with the House rider. Our General Counsel 
said we had no other alternative. 

Mr. Fogarty. In the appropriation bill? It was not a House rider. 

Miss Swrrzer. Whatever it was. Excuse me. The rider, shall we 


say ? 
Mr. Focarty. That language limited you to $19 million? 
Miss Swirzer. The amount that we could ask for. 
Mr. Fogarry. I think that is all. 
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MAXIMUM APPROPRIATION THAT CAN BE MATCHED BY STATES 


Mr. Bussey. Miss Switzer, I believe you said you thought the 
States will appropriate enough money to where, on the matching basis 
that is set forth in the much discussed rider, they could match $20 
million of Federal funds; is that correct ? 

Miss Switzer. That is what we figure ; $15 million is the amount we 
now feel is available. 

Mr. Bussey. If Congress appropriated $21 million and the States 
appropriated sufficient funds to match that on a 75 cents to a $1 basis, 
would the program have sufficient funds to rehabilitate as many 
persons as will be rehabilitated in 1954? 

Miss Swirzer. Obviously, yes; if you have the same number of 
dollars. Where you get them from does not affect the number of 
rehabilitations. 

There is one thing that I think you have to take into consideration, 
however. It goes back to the question you asked me earlier concerning 
the timing r State legislatures. When you consider that a State at 
the beginning of the year counts on getting from the Federal Gov- 
ernment a certain number of dollars for a full year’s operation, it has 
to plan its stafling on that basis, and after all, what produces rehabili- 
tation is a balance between staff and service. If a State were to 
receive by some miracle or windfall a tremendous increase in its 
appropriation toward the end of the Federal fiscal year and had not 
had Federal dollars to make the total, it would have probably made 
adjustments in staff and other arrangements. So it is not just money. 
You have to have money appropriated in a planned way so that you 
have no diminution of your level of staff and services through the 
year. I think that you have to consider that as well as the actual 
dollars you might get. 

For instance, if you were to get it in the spring from the State 
legislature, you would be more likely to get it for the following year 
than you would the current year. 

Mr. Bussey. I have already admitted for the record, as far as I 
am peroneal concerned, there is no right year to initiate a program 
of this kind. Next year, by the time it is appropriated, the State 
legislatures will have adjourned, and the following year we are right 
back where we are now. 

Even though you say you do not have definite estimates on the finan- 
cial benefits that accrue to the States and the local governments, it 
almost goes without saying that they gain more than the Federal 
Treasury ; is that not right? 

Mr. Ketty. I believe it was stated we would include in the record 
a paper on that which shows that the ratio is 19 to 1 in total, and 
since the Federal share is 10 to 1, the local and State share would be 
9 to 1, or slightly less than the Federal share. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that take into consideration everything they save 
on relief payments, and that they gain in their different kinds of taxes, 
ore income taxes, sales taxes, property taxes, and things of that 

ind? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. I think that is largely because local taxes are so 
much in real estate, and these people are not the kind of people who 
have extensive real-estate holdings. 
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Miss Swirzer. You would be surprised. Some of them do after 
rehabilitation. You would be surprised after they get rehabilitated 
what they have. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF REHABILITANTS IN 1955 


Mr. Bussey. Now, I may have misunderstood the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, or my figures are not correct. Did you say that there 
would be 6,500 less people rehabilitated in 1955, Mr. Fogarty? I 
thought that I heard you say 6,500, but according to my figures from 
the table appearing on page 14, if the original request were granted 
and there were no additional funds appropriated by the States, 4,192 
less would be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Fogarty. Whatever figure I quoted I was trying to remember 
one that was given to me. 

Mr. Hunr. The table on page 14 does show the change at 5,792 
cases. 

Mr. Bussey. How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Hunt. You just deduct, on page 14, on the line “Closed from 
active load from year: Rehabilitated’ 

Mr. Bussey. I was subtracting 1953 from 1954 instead of 1954 from 
1955. That is where the difference comes in. 

Mr. Hunr. On page 2 of Miss Switzer’s statement it says that during 
the year 1954, 65,500 disabled persons were rehabilitated into employ- 
ment. During 1955 the number will be 59,000. You see, they rounded 
that figure from 59,708 to 59,000. That explains the change, so it is 
5,792 cases instead of 6,500, 

Mr. Bussey. We will recess until tomorrow morning. 


Turspay, May 18, 1954. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

I had just a few more questions on vocational rehabilitation prob- 
Jems when we adjourned last night. 

Miss Switzer, is this bill, S. 2759, an administration bill? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; that is an administration bill. 

Mr. Bussey. There is a bill, H. R. 8773, which is not quite the same, 
but similar in some respects. 

Miss Swirzer. Would you identify the introducer of that bill? 

Mr. Bussey. The introducer of the Senate bill is Mr. Smith of New 
Jersey, and the introducer of H. R. 8773, Mr. Warburton. 

Miss Swirzer. He introduced two bills, as I recall. The main dif- 
ference was in the financing provision. 

Mr. Bussey. I will confine my remarks to S. 2759, because that is 
the one on which I have had some correspondence I turned over to 
Mr. Kelly, the budget officer, to get some information on. 

Miss Switzer. We have the information for you. I refreshed my 
mind on it this morning. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that it might be well to take the time to read 
this letter into the record in order to get it before the committee. 


"es 
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I have received the following letter from a friend of mine in Chi- 
cago, dated May 1, 1954: 


Hon. Frep E. Bussey. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bussey: I am writing to you in the hope of enlisting your good 
offices in connection with Senate bill 2759, now under consideration, because of 
its extreme importance to physically handicapped persons in the State of Illinois. 

As medical head and organizer of the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, I 
would like to call your attention to the following: 

Senate bill 2759, if enacted in its present form, at this time, would have a 
decidedly unfavorable effect on the amount of service that would be provided for 
the handicapped and disabled persons of Illinois. Actually, it would seriously 
curtail the very fine rehabilitation program of the State. 

This bill, amending the current Vocational Rehabilitation Act by introducing 
the per capita wealth factor into the formula for determining the amount of 
money each State will receive, various inversely with the per capita wealth 
of the State. 

The use of the per capita wealth factor as a part of the formula is a good 
method for distribution for grant-in-aid programs, and we agree with it in 
principle. However, Illinois, being the fourth wealthiest State in the Union, 
will sustain a 10-percent reduction in Federal funds allotted and will need time 
to adjust its State appropriations to make up for decreased Federal allotment. 

Illinois should have at least one meeting of the legislature before the full 
impact of the amendment if Senate bill 2759 is adopted. The legislature in 
Illinois does not meet until January 1955, and appropriation bills are seldom 
passed early in the session. 

The last Labor-HEW Appropriation Act has in it a provision that, beginning 
with the next year, Federal funds will be available only at the ratio of $1 Fed- 
eral for every 75 cents of State money. In percentages this means 57 percent 
Federal funds, 48 percent State funds, as compared with the present percentage 
ratio of 67 percent and 33 percent. For Illinois this represents a reduction of 
14 percent in Federal funds available to the State. 

The passage of these two acts will result in a total reduction of 22 percent for 
Illinois, actually a return to the amount of funds the State received in 1945. 

If these things are not changed, we in Illinois are going to find the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation at a standstill fer at least a year because 
of insufficient funds with which to operate. 

Your interest and support are earnestly solicited. 

Sincerely yours. 


That letter seems to indicate if the administration’s bill, S. 2759, 
is enacted into law the State of Illinois, at least, and probably other 
States, will be worse off than under the formula that was written into 
the appropriation bill last year where the States put up 75 cents for 
each dollar of Federal funds. 

What is your thinking on that, Miss Switzer? 

Miss Switzer. First, I would like to say that financial provisions 
in the Senate bill referred to are part of a general departmentwide pol- 
icy on the revision of the whole grants-in-aid structure for health 
and welfare services, and that the effect of any radical change in for- 
mula, as you indicated yourself yesterday, will always have very 
sharply felt dislocations. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the Department did recommend in con- 
nection with the basic financing provisions of the bill a bridge provi- 
sion for 1955 which would have the effect of limiting the cuts and 
therefore the dislocations for 1955. The Department has further 
recommended to the Senate committee a more conservative approach 
to the financing which would, if the amount of money available re- 
mained as recommended by the administration reduce dislocations . 
toaminimum. Instead of having the bridge provisions limited to 1 or 
2 years, the recommended changes extend them to 5 years so that the 
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existing level of the program would be maintained during the period 
of two complete State bienniums. A State, if it continued to put in 
the same amount of State funds, would not receive a reduction in its 
basic support grant. 

The new program would be built on top of the present program. 
So the problem that. is outlined in the letter of your correspondent 
is a very real one for many States, and it is one which has been 
very seriously considered by the Department. The problem has been 
recognized and steps are under negotiation now with the Senate com- 
mittee to attempt to get a more conservative approach to the financing 
than was recommended in the original bill. 

Mr. Bussey. Who is the real author of S. 2759? Where was it 
prepared ¢ 

iss Swirzer. I do not believe that I quite understand your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Bussey. Who in the Department prepared the text of S. 2759? 

Miss Swrrzer. The text of all bills that are sponsored by the De- 
partment, or proposed by the Department, are drafted in the Office 
of the General Counsel after the staff work has been done by the 
people that the Secretary charges with the responsibility of develop- 

ow, the policies that resulted in the drafting of this bill were 
developed in a series of very long and serious conferences within the 
Department itself. 

Mr. Bussey. Who participated in those conferences, as to policy, 
with the General Counsel in preparing the bill? 

Miss Swirzer. Our Office, of course, naturally, and the Secretary 
and the Under Secretary, the two Assistant Secretaries—almost every 
top staff person in the Department has had a chance to confer and 
consult. I would not want to make a guess as to the number of hours 
of joint effort that went into the preparation of this whole legislative 
program, but we certainly have fisen working at it for the last year 
very assiduously. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the Department made recommendations as to 
changes in S. 2759? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What were those changes? 

Miss Swrrzer. There were several amendments which were sug- 

ested. The first one had to do with the transfer of the District of 
Columbia Rehabilitation Service to the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment. 

The second one had to do with the strengthening of the Randolph- 
Sheppard program which is the ——— that provides preference 
for the blind to operate stands in Federal buildings. 

The third, and I think erie the most comprehensive, was just 
submitted last week, modified language to take care of the financing 


problems which we have just been talking about. 

Mr. Bussey. Those suggested amendments to the bill would have 
what effect on the financing as compared with the original bill that 
was introduced ¢ ‘ 

Miss Swirzer. They would have this very important effect. The 
original bill did not provide, for want of a better word, a “freezing” 
of the Federal grants. 
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The new amendments that the Department has proposed contem- 
plate a rewriting of the whole allotment formula and the matchin 
rovisions so that the effect would be that for 5 years, which woul 
next year and 2 State bienniums, the States would receive no less 
than they received in 1954, if the Federal appropriation and the State 
appropriation remain constant. 
ow, the operations of the formula, and the way the mathematics 
are developed are somewhat complex, and I am not sure that I could 
explain them in any detail to you, or that it would be necessary to do 
it. They are different from the ones that are in the bill now. They 
do still adhere to the principle, the long-range principle, of Hill-Bur- 
ton—population weighted by per capita income. And one of the prin- 
cipal modifications in the new amendments is that instead of using 
all of the money that is recommended for the expanded program on 
the basis of Hill-Burton, pure Hill-Burton, which is population and 
per capita income combined, the amendments would permit the De- 
partment to use a certain amount of that money on a population basis 
alone, which would offset the effects of the income factor in the high- 
income States to a certain extent. 

Mr. Bussey. The other day when I received that letter I had copies 
of it made and turned them over to Mr. Kelly to have an answer pre- 
— for my Pane anak A memorandum was sent back from 

r. Hunt to Mr. Kelly and then to me. Without objection, we will 


put it in the record at this point. 
(The explanation referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT WitTH Respect TO QUESTION RAisep IN LerreR FRoM ILLINOIS TO 
CONGRESSMAN FreD BE. BusBey, DATED May 1, 1954, on VocATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION FUND ALLOCATIONS UNDER NEW LEGISLATION AND APPROPRIATION PROVISIONS 


The variable grant and matching formula of the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act which would be used for support grants under S. 2759, would be subject 
to transition provisions designed to avoid serious dislocaiivas in States during 
fiscal 1955 and 1956 while they adjust to the new system of financing. 8S. 2759 
provides for a three-part grant structure to consist of support grants, extension 
and improvement grants, and special project grants. Per capita income is a 
factor considered in making support grants. 

Assuming a Federal appropriation of $23 million for support grants and $3 
million for special project grants under S. 2759 for 1955, and assuming this $3 
million to be allotted to the States on a straight population basis, Illinois’ Federal 
allotments for 1955 would total $1,224,826. Illinois would need in State funds 
for matching purposes $712,941, making a total program of $1,947,767 for fiscal 
1955. Our most recent information on State appropriations for vocational re- 
habilitation in Illinois is that the State has appropriated $1,349,000 for the 
biennium 1954-55. It would appear, therefore, that the State funds available 
for 1955 would be one-half of that amount, or $674,500. On the basis of State 
funds in the amount of $674,500 in fiscal 1955, Illinois would “earn” under the 
provisions of S. 2759, Federal allotments totaling $1,167,878 as compared with 
the Federal allotment of $1,173,496 for fiscal 1954. 

Under the provision contained in the Labor-HEW Act for 1954, that the amount 
apportioned to a State for 1955 shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed 
by the State for the same purpose, Illinois would be entitled to an amount not in 
excess of $897,085 in Federal funds for the $674,500 in State funds. As compared 
with the Federal allotment of $1,173,496 for 1954 this would mean a reduction of 
$276,411 or 23% percent in Federal funds for Illinois for fiscal 1955. Under this 
provision the Federal percentage for 1955 would be 57.1 as compared with 63.5 
for 1954. 

8. 2759 would provide for an entirely new method of financing the vocational 
rehabilitation program and would replace the financing provisions of the present 
act as Well as those contained in the Labor-HEW Appropriation Act for 1954. 
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Mr. Bussey. I would like also to put into the record, without ob- 
jection, at this point, an article that was in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune of May 2, 1954, entitled, “Nonprofit Rehabilitation Center 
Provides New Hope for Crippled.” 

It is a very enlightening story of what is being done in my home 
Chicago. 

iss Swrrzer. Is that Dr. Magnuson’s center ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. It would be very thrilling to have that in the record. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


{From the Chicago Sunday Tribune, May 2, 1954] 
MAGNUSON Sparks Servic AGENCY 
(By John H. Thompson ) 


A five-story brick building at 401 East Ohio Street has become a beacon light of 
hope, beckoning thousands of crippled men and women back to a life of self- 
reliance and productive usefulness. 

Six weeks ago the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, a nonprofit service organ- 
ization, opened its doors for the first patient. Today, according to its creator, Dr. 
Paul Magnuson, former chief medical officer of the Veterans’ Administration, 
it is the only center of its kind for the nonveteran between New York and the 
west coast. 

To the man or woman, crippled in an industrial accident, the paraplegic victim 
of a traffic collision, the cardiac patient, some arthritic sufferers, the spastic, 
the infantile paraplytic, the orthopedic patient, to almost any seriously disabled 
person for whom there is reasonable hope of returning to productive life, the 
center offers a package deal. 


OFFERS THERAPY 


It combines a thorough physical and psychological diagnosis with training in 
the use of prosthetic appliances, such as an artificial hand, if needed, then physi- 
cal, occupational, or industrial therapy. This is capped by the job counselor who 
will place the individual in suitable employment. 

Dr. Magnuson, internationally known orthopedic surgeon who retired from 
practice in January, is the 70-year-old spark plug of the center, his secret brain 
child for 45 years since he started practice in industrial medicine back of the 
stockyards. 

The center, supported by public-spirited individuals, business executives, labor 
leaders, corporations, bankers, and civic leaders, has just added the Chicago 
transit authority as an unofficial sponsor. This came about over a matter of the 
high step in CTA buses and street cars. 


PROBLEM OF STEP 


Men who have lost a leg have been in the majority among the first 50 patients. 
ue Magnuson found that some were not coming for training as often as he would 
like. 

“I want them here every day whether they can pay for it or not,” he snapped. 

“But, Dr. Magnuson,” he was told, “thev can’t afford to pay for taxis.” 

Dr. Magnuson exploded. The center, he stated, was not engaged in teaching 
amputees how to ride in limousines, but how to walk, and get on and off streetcars 
and buses. His center, it developed, had practice flights of steps, but none like 
a OTA bus. 

A personal telephone call to Ralph Budd, CTA board chairman, changed this. 
Budd said the CTA shops would immediately turn out replicas of the difficult 
steps for installation on the center’s first floor where all the rehabilitation is 
now carried on. 
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TELLS MENTAL ATTITUDE 


“Fifty percent of all rehabilitation is mental,” said Dr. Magnuson, the man 
who started the postwar VA rehabilitation program. “The spirit of the patient 
and of those around him is most important. No one has a defeatist attitude here. 

“There is no phase of disability, except the purely mental case, that cannot be 
handled ultimately by a properly organized institute of this kind.” 

The rehabilitation institute in New York City, to which the Illinois State Re- 
habilitation Board has been sending many of its clients until now, has placed 
1,000 cripples back at productive work. 

“T believe our center can take 1,000 disabled people off the public rolls every 
year,” said Dr. Magnuson. “There are many disabled on the rolls who should 
be earning a living instead of being a charge on the community.” 


CITY NEEDS CENTER 


Chicago’s center, approved by the Chicago Medical Society and all of the 
medical and surgical specialty groups, believes that it will be not only a hnu- 
manitarian benefit but an economic boon. It aims to make the rehabilitated 
person happier, relieve the taxpayer, and improve the supply of needed human 
material for industry. 

“It’s a crime that Chicago, the biggest industrial center in the country, has 
not had a center like this before,” said Dr. Magnuson. 

Although operating on 1 floor at present, the center, as money becomes ayail- 
able, will utilize all 5 floors, installing 92 beds for nonambulatory patients. 
Started with contributions obtained by Dr. Magnuson and his board, it hopes to 
become self-supporting on a fee basis within 3 years. 


SOURCE OF PATIENTS 


Its patients will come from industry, from private charities, from State and 
Federal agencies, and from those who can afford to pay their own way. Others 
will be sponsored by employers, labor unions, or insurance companies. 

E. G. Cline, director of the State board of vocational rehabilitation, is en- 
thusiastic about the new center. 

Last February, Illinois, with two-thirds of the money coming from the Fed- 
eral Government, paid $392,382 to 5,456 persons on the basis of total or perma- 
nent disability. This included 2,358 in Cook County who drew $173,089, The 
State is also authorized to pay for rehabilitation service such as is provided 
by the center. 

MAGNUSON STEPS DOWN 


Dr. Magnuson has stepped down from presidency of the board, which elected 
Helmer A. Mellum, board chairman of Benjamin Moore & Co., to succeed him, and 
is now president of the medical advisory board. 

The sponsor of every patient will receive a comprehensive report from the 
chief medical director, Dr. Benjamin Boynton, the consultant, the clinical 
psychologist and the vocational adviser. Dr. Magnuson said the center is set 
up to return a man to industry in no more than 3 months of rehabilitation work. 

The fees charged by the center are $15 a day, $10 a half day, or $5 a quarter 
day, including whatever therapy is necessary. Dr. Magnuson is serving without 
pay. The center idea and his services are the doctor’s gift to Chicago. 


HANDLING OF AUDIT EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I would like to take up in general at this time the 
mechanics of handling audit exceptions in the field. Carry it right 
through from the very beginning to its final conclusion. Could you 
describe that for the committee, please ? 

Miss Swirzer. I will describe it as I understand it, and I will call 
upon Mr. Hunt to correct me. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Hunt can describe it. 

Miss Swrrzer. Perhaps it would be more accurate if he were to- 
describe it, though I it pretty well. 

Mr. Bussey. It is just for information. 
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Miss Swrrzer. Since I have given quite a bit of attention this last 
year to audit problems and to the audit process, and because it some- 
times seems a rather complex process to accomplish the objectives 
which we all have in mind—and they are all identical—to see that the 
Federal funds, and to a certain extent State funds, are spent for the 
ba for which they have been appropriated, I will try to answer. 

1e audit process is complicated, although not as much so, as it 
sometimes seems. The department has an auditor, at least one, and 
sometimes more, in every State in the Union. Those auditors are 
under the general direction and supervision of regional auditors 
located in the regional directors’ offices. Of course, in Washington, 
there is a division of grants-in-aid audits in the office of Assistant 
Secretary Larmon. As the audits come to me where I sit, I think 
the process is something like this: The State auditor undertakes to 
look at the program of vocational rehabilitation in State X; and there 
is an audit manual which is agreed to by the audit division and by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, which sets forth in fairly clear 
and precise terms, I think, the responsibilities of the auditor and what 
he should look for and what he should report and how he should 
handle disputed items. 

On the basis of that audit manual, the auditor goes in. It is all 
a sampling process, because we do not have the personnel to audit 
every piece of paper that is necessary to support a payment—but the 
auditor goes in and goes over these cases. He checks the validity of 
payments; he checks to the State plan requirements and the law and 
regulations. There are certain legal requirements for payment out 
of the Federal funds—— 

Mr. Bussey. As far as I am concerned, I am not particularly in- 
terested in this audit setup except where there is an exception made. 
I would like to follow the exception through from its inception in 
the field clear up to the top. That is the only thing I want. 

Miss Swrrzer. Then he reports an exception, or he reports on sev- 
eral exceptions. The State auditor reports those exceptions to the 
regional auditor. 

{r. Bussey. Before he reports to the regional auditor, does he not 
report it to the State program people? Does not he have any con- 
ore with the State program people before he gets to the regional 
auditor 

Mr. Hunt. He has some conferences with State people on various 
items that he has a reason to question. 

Mr. Buspey. In trying to reconcile their differences? 

Mr. Hunt. To straighten out his own mind. That is true of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. When the auditor decides that an item has 
to be questioned, it is sent to the regional auditor, who will then 
discuss it with the regional representative of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Bussey. Before it gets to the regional auditor, and it only 
gets fiers. because the State program director does not agree to his 
exception 

r. Hunt. No, that is not true. If the State director contends 
that a certain expenditure is legal, and the auditor, after listening 
to the State director, and after examining the records again, thinks 
it is not a legal expenditure, or that it 1s a questionable expendi- 
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ture, he sends it to the regional auditor. Then when it gets to the 
regional auditor—— 

r. Bussey. Perhaps I did not express myself right, but if the 
State program director, or whoever he designates to act for him, 
agrees that it is a legal exception, it ends right there. They agree 
to it. 

Mr. Hunt. It becomes an item concurred in by the State. It is 
included, of course, in a formal way, in the audit papers and report, 
because eventually there must be a formal document arrive in the 
State requesting the State to make a transfer of funds back to the 
Federal account. 

Mr. Bussey. We have the exception up to the regional director. 
What happens then? 

Mr. Hunr. The regional auditor discusses it with the regional 
representative of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. The items 
that come to the regional auditor are many times those the auditor 
thinks he ought to question, although he is not sure of the legality 
of the expenditures. Such items, many times, are resolved in eid 
sion between the regional auditor and the regional representative of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. If the regional auditor and 
the regional representative agree that an item is not illegal, it is 
kept in the audit working papers, but it is not made a part of the 
og audit report. These are called items cleared in the regional 

ce. 

Then the remaining items which the regional representative of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the mcsts Ahi, auditor agree are 
questionable items are sent by the regional auditor to the State, ask- 
ing them whether or not they accept them or if they wish to appeal. 
If the State disagrees with the auditor and thinks the item is legal, 
it submits its reasons. 

The State’s appeal, according to the manual, goes to Washington 
for decision unless the regional auditor and OVR regional representa- 
tive both agree with the State’s claim. When the appeal papers come 
to Washington they are delivered to the Division of Grant-in-aid 
Audits, which, in turn, sends them to the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, and the two offices negotiate the various exceptions until 
agreement to sustain or delete is reached. 

Sometimes the items are deleted and sometimes they are sustained. 
If they are sustained, the State is notified and asked to place the 
money back into the Federal account during the next period of 
transfer. 

Miss Swrrzer. There is an additional procedure—— 

Mr. Bussey. Where does it go from the grant-in-aid audits and the 
people here in Miss Switzer’s office. What is the next step? 

r. Hunt. The most recent departmental procedure provides that 
in the event there is a disagreement in Washington between the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Division of Grant-in-aid Audits, 
all the necessary papers shall be gotten together and processed in such 
a way that finally the Assistant Wooretary sits in on the decision and 
makes the final decision. 

Miss Swirzer. Not absolutely. 

Mr. Hunt. It could always go to the Secretary for final decision. 
It is hoped that such matters would not have to go to the Secretary. 
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Mr. Bussey. I do not have the chart here before me, but on a chart 
that Mr. Rockefeller supplied me some time ago it showed that it went 
from the Federal program people and grant-in-aid audits to Mr. 
Chester Lund. 

Miss Swrrzer. I am not sure that it would. In a way it would. — 

Mr. Hounv. There would be some processing there. I was skipping 
that spot. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not want to skip any spots. Frankly, the only 
reason that I am following this line of interrogation is trying to 
simplify this exception business. We followed through this procedure 
in the public-assistance program when they were before the committee. 

Mr. Hunr. I have here instruction No. 54-1, signed by Mrs. Hobby, 
dated March 23, 1954, which says: 

The purpose of this instruction is to provide a more effective means of dis- 
charging the Secretary’s responsibility for assuring that consistent department- 
wide audit policies are applied in the various grant-in-aid programs, especially 
in respect to the review of audit exceptions. 

The procedures outlined below cover the necessary actions when there is dis- 
agreement between the Office of Field Services and constituents on (a) State 
appeals to the Department to set aside audit exceptions and (6) policy issues 
arising in the field prior to the completion of an audit: 

1. Audit reports and requests for policy determination will be processed in 
the regional offices as at present. 

2. If such matter is submitted to Washington because of disagreement at the 
regional office, it will be processed as at present unless there is disagreement 
between the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits and the Program Bureau as to the 
disposition of the matter in question. 

3. If, after discussion with the Program Bureau, no agreement is reached, 
discussion will be held with the head of the constituent concerned with respect 
to the disposition of the audit exception or request for policy determination. If 
agreement is not reached at this level, the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits shall 
forward the audit report or request for policy determination and related docu- 
ments to the Director of Field Services— 


Mr. Lund— 
together with a memorandum-——— 


Mr. Bussey. It goes to Mr. Lund, then, rather than to the Assistant 
Secretary. 
Mr. Hunv. It goes there first stop; yes— 


together with a memorandum setting forth the reasons for disagreement. 
4. A copy of this memorandum and supporting documents (described in 
3 above) will be sent to the Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Relations— 


Mr. Larmon— 
and to the Special Assistant for Federal-State Relations— 
That is Mr. Bigge. 
5. The Director of Field Services— 
Mr. Lund— 
the Special Assistant on Federal-State Relations— 
Mr. Bigge— 
and the General Counsel— 
Mr. Banta— 


(where there are legal questions) will meet with representatives of the con- 
stituents concerned and the auditors to attempt to resolve differences. If agree- 
ment is reached, a brief report will be made to the Assistant Secretary. 
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6. If disagreement exists after the consultations specified in 5 above, the 
Director of Field Services— 


Mr. Lund— 

in consultation with the Special Assistant on Federal-State Relations— 
Mr. Bigge— 

and the Chief of Grant-in-Aid Audits— 

Mr. Wilbert— 


will report the facts as they see them to the Assistant Secretary for Federal- 
State Relations— 


Mr. Larmon— 


with their recommendations, together with the written statement of its position 
from the constituent concerned. 

7. A copy of the recommendations specified in 6 above will be sent to the head 
of the constituent concerned. 


In this case, Miss Switzer. 
’ 8. The Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Relations— 
Mr. Larmon— 


will, as necessary, discuss the matter with the head of the constituent concerned, 
the General Counsel, the Director of Field Services, the Chief of the Division of 
Grant-in-Aid Audits, and the Special Assistant on Federal-State Relations to 
assure that all factors, including the necessity for consistent departmental 
policies, are carefully considered. This will be for the purpose of reaching a 
decision. In all cases involving important questions of policy or substantial 
sums of money, the Secretary will be kept informed. 
This instruction will become effective immediately. 


Mr. Bussey. Frankly, this is worse than I anticipated, as far as 


having so many people involved that to me should be spending their 
time on other duties and responsibilities they are charged with. 


SIZE OF AUDIT EXCEPTIONS 


What would you estimate the average amount of an exception would 
be that gets to your level, Miss Switzer ? 

Miss Switzer. We have 37 audits for 1952 completed. $20,950 was 
the total amount questioned, and that was practically all sustained, 
$17,295. The amount that was concurred in by the States was about 
$15,000 and the amount that was sustained by OVR was two-thousand- 
odd dollars. Actually, there was no dispute on the amount of $15,000 
in which the States concurred. 

Then $2,800 worth of that total amount was deleted in the regional 
office and $758 in Washington, so actually the total amount of money 
involved in exceptions is very small compared with the total amount of 
oo represented by this sample of the audits. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the average? 

Mrs. LampBorn. About $500 per audit. 

Mr. Hunt. The expenditure in these 37 audits amounted to $5,010,- 
000. The amount the auditors questioned was only $21,000, and the 
amount reinstated to the Federal account, $17,000. Four-tenths of 1 
percent of all expenditures were questioned by the auditors in these 
37 audits for 1952 completed to date. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the average of those? 
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Mr. Hun. About $500 per audit. 

Mr. Bussey. They ranged from a low of what to a high of what? 

Mr. Hunt. I do not have that. 

Miss Switzer. I would think that situations that would require this 

rocedure that was just read into the record would be very rare. We. 
have not had any case since this procedure was put into effect’ where 
we have had to resort to this extreme appeal. It seems to me it is a 
safeguard against one side or the other feeling that they have been 
arbitrarily dealt with by the other, but I think actually the Secretary 
would have a right to feel we were not doing our job very well if very 
many cases had to come up to her. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just wondering why these exceptions in the 
field could not come directly to your office in the first place, and then 
go directly to the Assistant Secretary, or whomever the Secretary 
might designate to make a final determination for her in thes ecases. 

Miss Swirzer. The trouble is in these cases where you have exce 
tions, that there are always some cases that have incomplete reco 
There is always something about them that is unusual, otherwise they 
would not be questioned. Actually, the purpose of the regional office 
in all our work in the Department is to provide a spot where people 
know a little bit more about what goes on and are in a little better 

sition to judge the validity of the findings presented than we would 
be here in Washington. The regional staff moves in and out of the 
States, and is able to get information more quickly and more readily 
than we do. If we had to do the processing of the audit in the central 
office that the regional offices do, I believe it would be more expensive 
staffwise. 1 do not know. It would seem to me it would almost be 
bound to be. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not going to — this any further at this 

oint in the hearings because we will have the field services comin 

‘fore us soon. I just wanted to get an idea of how it was handl 
in your division. 

iss Swirzer. I think that we have our problems, as everyone does, 
of course, with audit procedures. After all, the facts that auditors 
turn up are always about the doubtful cases, but on the whole I 
would say we have no more than one would expect from a thorough 
investigation of the cases. 

Mr. Bussry. I imagine these exceptions that get up to your office 
are due to the fact that there is an honest difference of opinion in the 
interpretation of the manual. 

Miss Swrrzer. Sometimes there is. 

Mr. Bussey. The same reason we have to have amendments offered 
to laws of Congress. 

Miss Swirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. We find out that the laws are too general and they 
need to be spelled out in detail. 

Miss Switzer. And also another very important factor in a pro- 
gram like ours is this: An auditor comes to a record of a closed, 
tinished case, and has the benefit of the judgment of time. A case that 
might look good in the beginning might not come out all right, and 
it is very easy, you know, to be a Monday morning quarterback in 
judging things. So many of the decisions that are in these twilight 
zones are due to the fact that time has proven some decision to have 
been perhaps not as wise as one thought it would be. 
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On the other hand, when you think of the number of services that 
are given, the number of audit exceptions is not excessive. It seems 
to me that the auditors show an understanding of their functions, and 
if we did not have some differences of opinion they would not feel 
they were doing their job either. 


EXCEPTIONS NOT FINALLY ACTED ON 


Mr. Bussey. Now, tell me this: In your department, how many 

exceptions for fiscal 1953 have not been terminated ¢ 
iss Swirzer. I am not sure how many audits have been made 
for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Bussey. I am just thinking of those that have come to your 
level from the regional office. 

Mrs. Lamporn. We have a table that was gotten up a month or two 
ago in which it is shown that in 1953, out of the 52 general agencies, the 
audit had been closed in one instance and the others were all pend- 
ing. That is 1953 in the general agencies. The audits have been 
made in some instances, but this means final action. 

Mr. Buspey. That is what I meant. What do they total, those that 
final action has not been taken on for the fiscal year 1953? 

Mrs. Lamporn. For 1953, at the time this was made up, which was 
back in February, the final action had been taken on one case in 
February. There have been some since then, I know. 

Mr. Bussey. What I am trying to get at is the number of cases 
final action was not taken on and were still pending. 

Mrs. Lamporn. It would be 51 States. 


Miss Swirzer. He is speaking of exceptions. 

Mrs. Lamborn. We have not seen the exceptions, you see. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not taking those in consideration at the State 
level or regional level; only those that have reached Washington. 

Mrs. Lamporn. We had 1 at that time referred to us, and there 
were 10 in the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits. There were 11 that 
came into 


Miss Swirzer. Are you speaking of cases or States? 

Mrs. Lamporn. States. 

Mr. Hunv. She is reading from the tabulation of complete audit 
reports. Do you mean audit reports? 

iss Swrrzer. He means cases. 

Mr. Bussey. Cases that exceptions have been taken on that could 
not be resolved at the State or regional level that have reached the 
Washington level. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Busbey, I will check with the Grant-in-Aid Audit 
Division and see how many there are. 

Mrs. Lamborn. This was prepared by the Grant-in-Aid Division. 

Miss Switzer. I think we could probably rather quickly figure it 
out. 

Mr. Bussey. It is all right to supply it for the record, but when you 
do it, include all fiscal years in which there are audits that have not 
been resolved. 
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(The requested information follows:) 


Appealed audits on hand in Washington on May 18, 1954 


Amount of | 
Period covered Number of 
State Federal 
(fiseal year) money exceptions 

Colorado (regular; under consideration) _-.__._-.._._..-.-.- 1952 and 1953 573. 71 4 
Colorado (blind; under 1952 and 1953 272.77 1 
District of Columbia 10, 605, 90 2 
Iowa (blind; under consideration) 99. 31 1 
Iowa (blind; under 105. 13 1 
Montana (under consideration) 1, 734. 04 4 
Montana (regular; under consideration) 1, 400. 78 2 
evada (under consideration)... .........-..-.------2----- 1952 and 1953 276. 82 2 
North Carolina (under consideration)..........-..-.---.-._- 1951 and 1952 3, 086. 55 5 
North Dakota (under consideration) 989. 93 1 
South Dakota (under consideration) 75. 00 1 
West Virginia (under consideration). 886. 25 4 
West Virginia (under consideration) -..............--.--.-.- 1951 and 1952____ 1, 007. 87 3 
Wisconsin (under consideration) _...........-.-...-..------- 1951 and 1952____ 2, 327. 71 7 


1 Action agreed upon; advice to State being prepared. 


Mr. Bussey. That is all I have. 
Mr. Fogarty 


CONSOLIDATION OF AUDIT FUNCTION 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Brown, did not this committee do something 
about the auditing system of the Federal Security Agency 7 or 8 
years ago? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Did not at that time each agency have its own 
auditor? 

Mr. Brown. They did, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. I think this committee reorganized that audit sys- 
tem, did it not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that is true, and I believe that occurred in 
1948. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think it was either 1947 or 1948 that the Depart- 
ment reorganized the audit system. 

Mr. Brown. It was possibly for fiscal year 1947, but I am not too 
sure of that. However, all of the auditing functions, of course, were 
combined by the committee in at the appropriation act at that time in 
the Office of the Administrator of Federal Security, and the functions 
were transferred, as well as the personnel and the funds of the Office of 
the Administrator, in order to establish the Grant-in-Aid Audit Divi- 
sion at the Administrator’s level. 

Mr. Focarry. That was my recollection. Also, did we not consoli- 
date all the lawyers into the Office of the General Counsel later on? 

Mr. Brown. I believe that was accomplished at the very outset, 
Mr. Fogarty. All of the attorneys were combined into one organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you had sufficient funds to keep up the auditing 
work since this has been done? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Fogarty, we still have not. They are still, I be- 
lieve, about 36 man-years behind in terms of workload at this time. 
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Mr. Fogarry. About the only thing that you keep current are the 
audits on hospital construction and school construction; is that right? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Everything else has lagged considerably behind; is 
that right? 

Mr. Brown. It has lagged, but I cannot tell you how many fiscal 
years at this point. 

Mr. Foearry. The main reason that you cannot keep this work 
current is because you do not have enough personnel 

Mr. Brown. That is true, sir, but, of course, in regard to these 
construction programs, and if the laws expire, we will not be faced 
with construction audits, and we should be better able to catch up on 
the other work. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think those laws are going to expire? 

Mr. Brown. I would not know whether they will expire or not. Of 
course, as they are presently written, they will expire. Of course Con- 
gress may extend them, and that will complicate the problem of 
auditing. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you think Congress is going to extend the law? 

Mr. Brown. You know more about that than I do, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. So you are still going to run behind, then? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You are going to continue to be behind in this aud- 
iting work, unless you get more auditors? 

Mr. Brown. So long as the construction programs are in effect, we 


will run behind with the present level of personnel. 
Mr. Focarry. That is all. 


SALARIES AND ExpENsES 


Mr. Bussey. In regard to salaries and expenses, Miss Switzer, your 
request is for $650,000, which represents a reduction of $5,500 from the 
$655,500 appropriated last year ; is that correct ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What was your request to the Bureau of the Budget 
for this item? 

Miss Switzer. It was the same request that is represented here. 

Mr. Bussey. $650,000? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, sir. This $5,500 reduction was due to the 
savings effected as a result of the Department’s closing of the Cleveland 
regional office. This is a net figure, as a result of the savings in that 
city. Isthat not correct, Mrs. Lamborn? 

rs. Lamporn. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. We had a savings of $5,500 as a result of closing the 
Cleveland regional office. 

This represents about the same staffing and operational level that 
we have had for the last several years. 


LIMITATION ON TRAVEL 


Mr. Bussey. Has the limitation on travel to meetings which was 
placed in the bill last year hampered your operations in any way / 

Miss Switzer. I would say that the limitation makes a lot of book- 
keeping and controls that always add to the general work of keeping 


records. As far as our office is concerned, we have had to eliminate 
a number of cooperative meeting work that we had done in the past, 
but I would not say that the limitation had been a serious factor, as 
far as we are concerned. 

We simply accepted it, and rationed our travel accordingly. It is 
a matter of choosing on a priority basis, and travel is always a prob- 
lem, as you well know. 

Mr. Bussey. What has been the cost of travel for your regular full- 
time employees for the first 3 quarters of this fiscal year compared 
to the first 3 quarters of the last fiscal year ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. We do not have that information with us. We will 
have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you also submit for the record, please, a list 
of the conferences attended by one or more of your rw full-time 
employees, where more than one State was involved during the period 
of July 1, 1952, to April 30, 1953,.and also for the period of July 1, 
1953, through April 30, 1954. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, sir. May I just be sure that I know what you 
mean by “conferences”? Do you mean conferences involving State 
personnel, primarily 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. We do customarily have regional meetings in- 
volving people from the States in that region with the regional 
staff personnel, and sometimes we do send someone from here. That 
is the type of thing which you have in mind ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Obligations for travel for staff of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


1; 1008, to Mat: 37, 080. 53 


(The following data were submitted :) 


Note.—In looking into the the question of the information requested we find 
that such information is not readily available. What we do have available is 
the tabulation given to- the committee’s consultant, Mr. Joseph B. Gromel, on 
March 17, 1954. This tabulation, by regions and central office, shows the date 
of the meeting, the place, the nature of the meeting, attended by, and purpose 
and accomplishments. 

(A tabulation of these meetings showing date of meeting, location and nature 
of the meeting is submitted for the record. A copy of the full report sub- 
mitted to the consultant is furnished for the committee's files. ) 


Date Place Nature of meeting 
REGION I 
Up nce Boston, Mass. Vocational rehabilitation and its relationship 
with medical social work. 
June 14-20, 1953_.............| University of Connecti- | Leaders workshop on en dpe work sim- 
cut, Storrs, Conn. ; cation & _— to pro of physically 
dleapped memakers. 
Oct, 15-16, 1953.............- Brattleboro, Vt___.___-__- State directors, region I. 
REGION II 
Jan. 12-13, 1953. ............. Philadel Council for the Blind, staff training 
Jan. 15-16, 1063... Pittsburgh, conference. 
Jan. 26-30, Bureau of Rehabilitation staff training confer- 
ence (professional staff). 
June 9, 1953................-. Albany, N. Y............. New York Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion district supervisor‘s conference. 


Date 


Nature of meeting 


REGION li—continued 


Sept. 17-18, 1953............- 
Sept. 22-24, 9953 


REGION III 
Feb. 16-20, 1953_.......-...-- 
Nov. 16-20, 1953. .........-- 
REGION IV 


Feb. 9-19, 1953.......... 
Apr. 16-17, 


July 27-30, 


Nov. 2-5, 


Oct. 24-25, 1953. ..........-- 


REGION V 


Jan. 28, 1953... 
Feb. 3, 1953....... .- 
Apr. 2, 1963... 
Apr. 10, 1953... 


Apr. 21-23, 


Apr. 29, 1953... 
May 6, 1953... ___. 
May 11-12, 1953... 


June 4-6, 1953............ .- 
Sept. 16-17, 1953. ........... 


Sept. 24-25, 1953 _. 

Oct. 8-9, 1953 

Oct. 19-21, 1953... _- 

Nov. 
Dec. 9-10, 1963............... 


REGION VI 


June 23-26, 


New York City. 


Chicago, Il 
Indianapolis, ___ 
Chicago, 

Milwaukee, Wis_-. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
Springfield, 
Joliet, 
Detroit, Mich 
St. Paul, Minn-._. 


Utiea, - 
Chicago, I 


Baton Rouge, La_... 


bilitation Center, Fish- 
ersville, Va. 


Atlanta, Ga___- 
Montgomery, 


Fort Morgan, Ala- 


Savannah, Ga____- 
Columbia, 8. C_ 


Miami Beach, 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Milwaukee, Wis___- 
Chicago, Ill... 
Madison, 


Grand Forks, N. Dak..__- 
Topeka, 


Sioux Falls, 8. Dak..__._. 


Omaha, 
Kansas City, 


New York, Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, professional statf conference of New 
York ity office. 

OVR region II State director‘s conference. 

Pennsylvania, Bureau of Rehabilitation, staff 
training conference (clerical staff), and dis- 
trict managers* meeting. 

New York, Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 

tion, district supervisors‘ conference. 


Workshop for counselers. 
Workshop on casework supervision. 


Region IV training conference. 

Joint conference, rehabilitation and crippled 
children staffs, Alabama. 

Alabama statewide rehabilitation and crippled 
children staffs conference. 

Georgia statewide staff conference. 

South Carolina statewide professional staff 
conference. 

Conference of State directory, region IV. 


Conference with State directors of general 
rehabilitation agenci s, 

Teens conference, Indiana agency for the 

nd, 

Conference with State directors of rehanilita- 
tion agencies for the blind, region V 

Conference with Minnesota Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Conference with Wisconsin agency for the 
blind. 

Workshops on rehabilitation of institionalized 
persons. 

All-State Illinois rehabilitation staff conference, 
Springfield. 

Conference on employment problems of the 
cardiac. 

Special session of conference on the rehabilita- 
tion of crippled children. 

Staff conference, Minnesota Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Conference on rehabilitation of the tubercular. 

Conference of Midwest Council of Agencies for 
the Blind. 

Conference of State directors (general and 
blind) region V. 

Third annual conference Indiana Planning 
Committee on Rehabilitation. 

Wisconsin State vocational rehabilitation staff 
conference. 

Conference of State director of rehabilitation 
(general). 

Conference with Wisconsin gereral rehabilita- 
tion agency. 


Kansas State staff meeting, general agency. 

Nebraska State staff meeting. 

South Dakota State staff meeting. 

North Dakota State staff ler 

Kansas State staff meeting of the agency for 
the blind. 

South Dakota State staff meeting, general and 
blind agencies. 

Kansas State staff meeting, pen agency. 

Missouri VR Division and Missouri School for 
the Deaf. 

Meeting of State directors in region VI. 

Biregional conference on casework supervision. 


Skills in human relations Louisiana agency for 
the blind. 

Course in skills in human relations, Louisiana 

general VR agency. 
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Mount Pocono, Pa... ___- 
Dec. 3-4, 1968................] Albany, N. Y.........-.. 
Woodrow Wilson Reha- 
| 
Jan. 7-8, 1963................| Topeka, Kans............. 
Feb. 17-18, 1953..............| Lineoln, 
June 3-5, 1953................| Sioux Falls, S. Dak ‘ 
‘Aug. 20, 
Sept. 15-17, 
Sept. Topeka, 
REGION VII | 
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Date 


Place 


Nature of meeting 


REGION vi—Continued 


June 21-22, 1953... 
July 23-24, 1953_............- 
July 29-31, 1953____ 


Sept. 30, Oct. 1-2, 1953 
OW, 


Nov. 9-13, 1953... 


REGION VII 


2008... 


REGION IX 


Oct. 13-15, 1053. .........-..- 


Nov. 2-3, 1953. .......- 


Dee, 11-12, 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
Eept, 1-8, 


July 21-23, 1953............. 
June 15-19, 


Oklahoma City, Okla____- 
Little Rock, 


Oklahoma City, Okla____. 


Houston, 


Kansas City, 
Little Rock, 


Oklahoma City, Okla__... 


Denver, Colo. 


Salem, Oreg._._- 


Phoenix, 


Olympia, 


Cleveland, 


Louisville, Ky 
Fort Cellins, Colo... 


Conference on State legislative proposal. 

Staff conference, Texas agency for the blind. 

Texas annual education conference. 

Staff development course on skills in. human 
relations. 

Joint conference (State VR and State public 
assistance professional personnel). 

Statewide staff conference, Louisiana general 
agency. 

State staff conference for Louisiana Agency for 
the Blind. 

State staff conference, Oklahoma general 
agency. 

State directors conference. 

Regional meeting for home teachers and re- 
habilitation personnel for the blind. 

Biregional workshop on casework supervision. 

Conference with State director and super- 
visory staff. 

Joint conference between Oklahoma VR and 
welfare officials. 


Worshop on rehabilitation of the blind. 
Meeting with State directors. 


Oregon State staff conference. 

Joint meeting of Arizona welfare and vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. 

Joint meeting of Arizona vocational rehabilita- 
tion, public assistance, and mental heaith 
agencies. 

Conference with State supervisory staff, State 
of Washington. 


Psvchological services in the vocational rehabil- 
itation program. 

State staff conference, Kentucky agency. 

State staff conference, Colorado general agency. 


July 14-16, 1953...._._..._..__| Frostburg, Md......___.__| State staff conference, Maryland agency. 

Apr. 27-May 1, 1953_.._...-- Washington, D. ~ training, and placement 
workshop. 

Executive committee, States’ Vocational Re- 
habilitation Council. 

Ape. 21-28, Annual meeting of the States’ Vocational Re- 
habilitation Council. 

July 13-15, 1953.............- Detroit, Mieh...........-- Committee on reports and statistics, States’ 
Vocational Rehabilitation Council. 

Oct. 22-24, 1953..............| Miami Beach, Fla--....-- Committee on financing, States’ Vocational 

Rehabilitation Council. 

habilitation Council. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 


Mr. Bussey. About what percentage of the time of your Bureau has 
been spent directly on the administrative review of State operations, 
which we discussed in connection with the grant program ? 

I know this will have to be just an estimate, but what percentage of 
the total time of your Bureau has been spent on that work ¢ 


Miss Swrrzer. That is hard to estimate. 


I would really have to 


give a little thought to that, and look at the work schedule of the people 
involved. I cannot give you an answer to that, right offhand. 

Mr. Bussey. As I said, I appreciate the fact that it would be just an 
estimate, and your best judgment. 


|| 
May 26°28, 1953... 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.........| 
Nov, 24-25, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ESTIMATE OF STAFF TIME SPENT ON ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 
oF STATE PROGRAMS IN 1954 


We estimate that from 10 to 15 percent of the total staff time was spent on the 
administrative review of State programs in 1954. This estimate includes the 
amount of time directly attributable to the reviews as such, and to fieldwork 
pointed specifically toward improving administrative practices and solving 
administrative problems identified in the reviews. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you expect to place as much emphasis on this ac- 
tivity in fiscal 1955 as you have in fiscal 1954? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; I would think we would. I think we hope to 
follow the pattern of 1954 rather than our previous pattern of general 
overall periodic reviews. We expect to take certain selected areas of 
concern and concentrate on those, because with a small number of 
people—and we have a relatively small staff, most of our regional of- 
tices have only one person in them—it is much more satisfactory to get 
something currently done if you pinpoint it and do an intensive job. 

I think we would certainly, for another year, anyway, continue that 
method of review of State programs. 


ASSUMPTION OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY BY STATES 


Mr. Bussey. Would you tell the committee in some detail what you 
ond your staff have done during the past 2 years to encourage the States 
to assume a greater financial responsibility in regard to this program ? 

Miss Swrrzer. In the past 2 years—I could work backward, maybe. 
First of all, I would say that T have always made it a practice to dis- 
cuss promptly with the State directors, and in some circumstances 
with the executive officers of the boards of States where the executive 
officers take responsibility for the fiscal operations of the program, the 
expressions and concern of the committees of Congress in this and any 
other phase of our work that has been highlighted during hearings. 

IT have consistently, since I have been Director, really stressed the 
importance of more comprehensive State and local support for the 
program, not only because I believe that in order for the program 
to grow that it must grow in proportion with State funds, too, but also 
because I believe that a program like this will reach its objective of 
total service sooner if communities put their own resources into it. 
So, whenever TI have had occasion to talk to State directors individ- 
ually, or to State directors in small groups, or at the national meetings 
of the States’ Vocational Rehabilitation Council, and at all times 
where there has ever been an opportunity, I have stressed the urgency 
of States giving broader support. TI have also administratively in 
the last couple of years done some rather direct things which have had 
the automatic result of bringing State money into the program in a 
manner which ‘had not previously been done. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure the committee would like to hear about those 
items. 

Miss Switzer. Two or three years ago in making the allocation of 
funds under the Federal appropriation we issued certain instructions 
which forced the States, in order to get a certain amount of Federal . 
dollars, to spend a certain amount of State dollars unmatched. As 
you know, the provisions of our Jaw which are always taken very 
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seriousiy by the State authorities, particularly in regard to the money 
appropriated by the States, include a dollar-for-dollar Federal match- 
ing provision for case services. It has not been easy to convince 
States that they should put some of the State money into staff or spend 
it unmatched with Federal funds in return for the Federal alloca- 
tion being made for counseling and guidance. In 1952 and 1953, we 
held to that, and it had the very definite effect of increasing the 
amount of State dollars that went into the so-called 100 percent 
Federal items. 

It went up from nothing to $300,000 or $400,000 the first year, and 
about a million the pe year, which was, I thought, a very sub- 
stantial trend, because that trend now has made it possible for States 
to adjust to the philosophy of a greater State participation more read- 
ily than they would otherwise have been able to do. 

Then, of course, there are the recommendations that were made to 
the Secretary and which she in turn made to the Bureau of the Budget. 
and finally to the Senate committee last year, which were to close 
the end of the appropriation and which had the effect, also, of bring- 
ing more State participation into the program to keep it at the level 
necessary. 

I think that our discussions and conferences on the relationship be- 
tween this program and public dependency and the relationship of 
expenditures in rehabilitation to savings in public assistance have also 
had a very good effect on States and communities in getting them to 
recognize what there is in it for them. 

It is not our responsibility. It is a joint responsibility, but I think 
the fact that the Federal share has dropped consistently every year a 
couple of points, which may not seem very much any one year, but 
which in the aggregate over a 5-year period means a substantial 
shift, is proof of the fact that the effort has not been altogether in 
vain. 

Mr. Bussey. During the last 2 years, the committee has discussed 
with you the fact that some States have laws which prohibit the 
States from increasing the proportion of the cost of this program 
borne by the State. 

Has there been any change in that situation ? 

Miss Switzer. Yes; every year a few more States get their legis- 
latures to pass laws which give them some self-contained rehabilita- 
tion programs. Last year I think there were 1 or 2 additional States 
who succeeded in getting those laws passed. We keep constantly 
reminding those who are in the most difficult position; the States that 
have only an Acceptance Act are the ones that are in the most difficult 

sition, because they are practically precluded from doing anything 
in the way of spending State funds unmatched. 

Now, this year California and Ohio passed basic enabling legisla- 
tion, bringing to 20 the number of such general agencies; and restric- 
tive appropriation act provisions were repealed in West. Virginia, 
Oregon, and California; and in Connecticut and New Hampshire 
there were administrative rulings removing restrictions against the 
use of unmatched State funds. j 

So, you see there in a half-dozen or more places the progress that 
we have been making. 


Mr. Bussey. Is it fair to say that for at least 2 years this committee, 
and to some extent, at least, the Senate committee, have indicated they 
felt the States were not assuming their fair share of the financial 
responsibility ¢ 

Miss Switzer. Did you say “Is it a fair statement that the committee 
has felt that ig, 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. I think so. I think the committee has made it very 
plain that it felt that the States should assume a greater percentage 
of the cost of the program. 

Mr. Bussey. What in particular is your Bureau doing to call to 
the sor aed attention the feeling of the committee in regard to this 
matter ¢ 

Miss Swrrzer. Well, we have made available to them, in detail, the 
reports of the committee, the summary of these reports, and the 
“atmosphere” of the committee hearings. ‘The record of my own pub- 
lic statements, and memoranda to the States and to the regional repre- 
sentatives, would indicate that we have done almost everything which 
one could conceive of as being reasonable to make this clear to them. 

We have issued all kinds of letters—we have an entire list of them 
here that we prepared for submission—and we have written letter 
after letter to specific State officials. I think, maybe, in some ways, 
that type of approach has been as effective as any other. We have 
written to governors and to executive officers and budget officers, and 
State directors, quoting to them the committee’s action and the com- 
mittee’s report, and directives and suggestions, and have said in all 
frankness that in order for the program to grow it must have increased 
State participation. I think our record in that regard, Mr. Chairman, 
is not bad. 

We could put in the record, if you wish, this compilation that we 
made for someone, and I do not recall now for whom, of the issuances 
that bear on this particular point. 

p ee Bussey. That is a compilation or a summary of what you have 
one 

Miss Switzer. Yes, sir; it is a summary of the letters by the Di- 
rector, and memoranda, and the general quotations from the reports 
of the committees. We have always sent those out immediately. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that would be a proper inclusion in the hear- 
ings at this point. 

Miss Swirzer. We would be glad to make that available. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


List or Poticy IsSUANCES AND CORRESPONDENCE EMPHASIZING IMPORTANCE OF 
Srates ASSUMING GREATER RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAM 

POLICY ISSUANCES TO STATES 


1. Director's letter No. 18, October 8, 1951, establishing administrative controls 
for the 1952 fiscal year. 

2. Director’s letter No. 18, supplement 1, June 8, 1953, applying these controls 
to the settlement of 1952 operations. 

8. Director’s letter No. 32, June 12, 1952, and Director’s letter No. 32, supple- 
ment 1, September 15, 1952, continuing administrative controls for the 1953 fiscal 
year. 

4. Director's letter No. 34, June 26, 1952, attaching proceedings of the States’ 
vocational rehabilitation council meeting in April 1952 at which State responsibil- 
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ity was stressed and Miss Switzer read to the assembled State directors the 
statements to this effect in the House and Senate committee reports on the 1953 
appropriations. 

5. Director’s letter No. 50, July 29, 1953, quoting the language, in the Appro- 
priation Act for 1954 for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which “closed the end” of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

6. Director’s letter No. 53, September 25, 1953, transmitting regulations goyern- 
ing the apportionment of the Federal appropriation for 1954, and limiting any 
State’s entilement to Federal funds for 1954 to the amount apportioned to it. 

7. Director’s letter No. 54, October 2, 1953, transmitting State notice of 
apportionment for 1954 and reiterating the limitation on the State’s entitlement. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH STATE OFFICIALS SINCE JANUARY 1, 1955 


1. Letter to Mr. Fredericks, State director, Montana Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, from Miss Switzer, January 22, 1953 (copy attached). 

2. Letter to Mr. Greiber, executive officer, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
Education, from Miss Switzer, January 30, 1953. 

3. Letter to Dr. Harmon, State director, Utah Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, from Miss Switzer, February 4, 1953. 

4. Letter to Mr. Feike, State director, Oregon Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tution, from Miss Switzer, February 27, 1953. 

5. Letter to Mr. Cover, chief clerk, joint ways and means committee, 47th 
Legislative Assembly, Oregon, from Mrs. Hobby, March 6, 1953. 

6. Letter to Mr. Feike, State director, Oregon Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, from Mr. Hunt, March 16, 19538, 

7. Letter to Mr. Greiber, executive officer, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
Edueation, from Miss Switzer, March 31, 1953. 

8. Letter to Governor Herter of Massachusetts, from Miss Switzer, July 21, 1953. 

9. Letter to Mr. Benshoof, State director, lowa Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division, from Mr. Hunt, October 28, 1953. 

10. Letter to Governor Lee of Utah, from Miss Switzer, November 27, 1953. 

11. Letter to Governor Pyle of Arizona, from Miss Switzer, December 11, 1953. 


MEMORANDUMS TO REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


1. Regional representatives’ memorandum No. 292, May 7, 1952, outlining 
criteria for Federal participation in special projects, one of which is the use of 
unmatched State funds for the project. 

2. Regional representatives’ memorandum No, 323, January 7, 1953, on appli- 
cation of administrative controls in settlement for 1952 program costs for case 
services. 

3. Regional representatives’ memorandum No. 346, June 10, 1953, distributing 
public affairs pamphlet No. 197, Doing Something for the Disabled, which 
stresses the community 4s the keystone for support of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. 

4. Regional representatives’ memorandum No. 359, October 9, 1953, and regional 
representatives’ memorandum No, 359, supplement 1, December 3, 1953, on State 
Jegislation in 1953. 


BULLETIN OF SMALL-BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of page 29 of your justifications you 
refer to the a of the technical bulletin on small-business 
enterprises which will be started in fiscal 1954. 

What kind of a publication is that, Miss Switzer ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Well, we have had a great deal of pressure, par- 
ticularly from our agencies for the blind, for an up-to-date manual 
or brochure on how to organize small businesses, and we would hope 
that we could, if we are able, to go forward and get it out. 

We certainly have not done it yet, but we do need to have some- 
thing which would be more useful than the material we now have on 
small-business enterprises. 
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3 There is always the question as to what is the most useful kind of 

publication in a program like ours. We have tried to use the Depart- 
“ ment of Commerce publications, and I think in some respects we 
- have used them quite successfully and in others not so successfully. 
. As you know, the Department of Commerce has quite an extensive 
y publications list of small businesses, but they are usually broken 
> down quite fractionally; and I think our law does provide for the 


development of small-business enterprises as one of the important 
kinds of rehabilitation for certain kinds of handicapped people. 

They have proven extremely productive of income and security 
for a good many of our people. 

Mr. Dabelstein, do you have anything which you would like to add 
to that? 

Mr. Dapsetstrern. Yes; I would like to add just a few words. 

We have undertaken this activity in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and primarily, it covers the small-business activ- 
ities that disabled persons go into, and it includes types of informa- 
tion that are not made available by the Department of Commerce. 

For example, when a blind person is placed in a small-business 
activity there always is a question about how a blind person per- 
forms a particular activity without the use of sight. So, in the 
small-business activities for the blind the type of information that 
we have that is not in the general publications in that field are such 
things as “How does a blind person oxime a particular activity,” 
and “How does he locate where stock is placed,” and “What little 
gimmicks and gadgets do you have to attach to it so that he can 
find it and locate it,’ whereas a sighted person would have no 
problem. 

Secondly, many of the small-business publications of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce pertain really to big business in terms of what our 
people engage in. 

Thirdly, we try to compile some of the experiences that the States 
have had in helping individuals get started in that type of small 
business. However, I do want to add, Mr. Chairman, that it has been 
done in cooperation with the Department of Commerce on every 
activity. So, we get the benefit of their information, and we do not 
have to duplicate what they have done. We add to it the little extra 
things about handicapped conditions, which are not available 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Bussey. You use their publications, and research, as a base? 

Mr. Dasetsrern. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. You are in a better position to do it than if you super- 
vised their work on this type of material; is that right ? 

Mr. Dapetsrern. Yes, sir; because ours are verified by the States, 
and the handicapped people that operate them. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 30 of the justifications, under item 7, “Inter- 
national,” has this work increased or decreased ? 

Miss Swirzer. Well, I would say that it has remained about the 
same. I have not noticed any great change in it. 

We do two things in this international cooperative work. We have 
the responsibility for arranging for the training programs of the 
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people who come to us from the various agencies that send students 
and fellows and trainees over here in the field of rehabilitation. We 
arrange their programs and work with them. Most of these trainees 
are here as part of the United Nations, the FOA, and various State 
Department exchange-of-persons activities. ; 

What we do in this program is done under contract, you might say, 
for the Department of State, and the FOA. 

Mr. Bussey. Do they reimburse you for your work? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes; we have a very conservative investment, so 
far as the staff is concerned, in this field. I have not noticed any 
particular change in the level of demand. 

Of course, occasionally, we do cooperate with the Department or 
other bureaus in the preparation of position papers for international 
meetings, but that is a very classical kind of thing which everyone 
does; our reimbursement for our international activity is entirel 
geared to this training program, and the working out of the ne 
of the training program as the Department of State or FOA request. 
This involves the ITAA, the Latin American group, the European 
group, usually U. N. fellows. People from a variety of sources come 
to us, and we get a fairly constant flow of them, but we have it pretty 
well organized, and it is at a fairly reasonable level. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you receive reimbursement for your expenses, or 
is there some extra expense to the Bureau ? 

Miss Swirzer. We receive reimbursement for the staff which we 
have to have in addition to our regular staff to do the job, but we do 
not get reimbursement for whatever little bit of time I might take in 
helping to decide on certain things, or matters like that. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you or your staff attend any meetings of inter- 
national organizations? 

Miss Swirzer. Well, we do from time to time, but rarely. I think 
we have attended no meetings in the last year, but we have 1 or 2 
international groups that we have met with in the past. Ordinarily 
it would be once in 3 or 4 or 5 years. We have no very great activity 
in that field, but we do have every 3 or 4 years an international meeting 
that we have customarily in times past attended. 

I attended a meeting of the International Congress for the Wel- 
fare of Cripples and the international polio meeting 3 years ago, and 
Mr. Tynan, of our staff, year before last—I think I am right in that— 
attended the World Council for the Blind and the international blind 
meetings by request of the Department of State, when they celebrated 
in addition to the meeting itself, the ceremonial for Louis Braille, but 
that is a very rare thing and something which we would do only every 
so often, as required. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you anticipating attending any meetings during 
the next fiscal year ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes, sir. In 1954 there would be the regular meet- 
ing of the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, and we 
would hope that one person might go to that. 

Mr. Bussey. Where will that be held? 

Miss Switzer. That will be held at The Hague. 

Mr. Busser. Mr. Fogarty? 
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WORK WITH STATES TO GET INCREASED SUPPORT 


Mr. Fogarry. Judging from all of this discussion, Miss Switzer, 
you apparently have done a pretty good job of convincing the States 
that they should do a little more than they have done over the 
last 3 or 4 years, since you have been the director of this division. 

Miss Swirzer. I think the results show that. 

Mr. Bussey. We hope she will not rest on her oars now, Mr. 


Fo 

Mr. ‘ocarTy. I do not think she will, because of past experience. 
T also know that this is not the easiest job in the world. 

Miss Swrrzer. You take a lot of punishment. 

Mr. Focarry. We, as a committee, cannot expect you to go into any 
State and demand that they increase their appropriations. You are 
not allowed to go into any State legislature and Yobby for increased 
appropriations or changes in State laws? 

iss Swirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. You are not permitted to do that in order to meet the 
recommendations of a committee like this. 

I think, because of the limitations under which you are working, 
you have done an excellent job with the States. 

Miss Swrrzer. Thank you very much. 


BUDGETED POSITIONS 


Mr. Foearry. I notice by your — this year that you are going 


to have two less positions in your Department next year. 

Miss Switzer. Yes; and that is due to the closing of the Cleveland 
regional office. The Department closed their regional office in Cleve- 
land and we had 1 regional representative, and 1 secretary. The 
position savings represent those two positions which were deleted. 

Mr. Fogarry. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
closed their regional office in Cleveland ? 

‘ an Swirzer. Yes, sir; they closed their regional offices in Cleve- 
and. 

Mr. Fogarty. These two positions were located in that office? 

Miss Switzer. Yes, sir. We had 1 regional representative and 1 
secretary; the money saved is a net savings. We did not save all of 
the money. 


COSTS BEING ABSORBED 


Mr. Focarry. How much of the money are you obliged to absorb 
because of the Ramspeck promotions, and in-grade promotions ? 

Miss Swirzer. Quite a lot. 

Mr. Fogarty. Would you place that information into the record at 
this point? 

Miss Switzer. It would amount to several thousand dollars. 

Of course, some years it amounts to more than others. Last year it 
amounted to a lot; that and the other payments. 

Mr. Foaarry. You are now referring to penalty mail, I suppose. 

How much did that amount to? 

Mrs. Lamzorn. I think it amounted to about $2,500 a year. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is something which you have never been obliged 
to carry before? 
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Mrs. LAMBorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any other costs which you have to absorb? 

Miss Swrrzer. We have had to absorb some of the other functions. 
I have forgotten just what they were. Did we absorb the security 
office charge this year, Mrs. Lamborn ? 

Mrs. Lamporn. Yes, sir; we absorbed the security office charges, 
but the one big one that I remember was that the cost of tabulating 
went up and because of that we had to change our whole system of 
tabulating state data. 

Mr. Foearry. Would you please place all of those items into the 
record at this point ? 

Mrs. LAmMBorn. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Costs absorbed by Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, salaries and expenses 


In-grade promotions... 


Total 


! The 1954 figure for penalty mail reflects cost for 1044 months only. In 1954 funds to cover this cost were 
transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of vocational education, Office of Education,’’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 286. No transfer is anticipated for 1955. 

2 In addition to these amounts, we have had to absorb increased tabulating costs for 1954 and 1955 by 
instituting a sampling basis for tabulating data from States. This has reduced our expenditures for tabulat- 
ing by more than $13,000. 

Mr. Foearry..Do you think you can get along with any less posi- 
tions than you are asking for? 

Miss Swirzer. No, sir; T cannot. 

Mr. Foearry. You need every one of these positions ? 

Miss Swrrzer. I need every one of these positions, and every dime 
of the money that we are asking for. We really have, I think, for 
the work we do and the number of contacts with State agencies with 
which we deal a very, very small, modest staff. I do not like to use 
the word “overworked,” as everyone is overworked, but we really do a 
phenomenal amount of work for the number of people we have. We 
only have one person in our regional offices, that is, in most of them we 
only have one professional person, and when you think of the work 
we have done in the past year as a result of the speeded-up audit work 
and in connection with the program reviews, it is tremendous. 

We have done a survey in every general agency and every State 
this year on eligibility and economic need. 

That has been done for the most part by our regional staff. We 
have only one medical man in our whole program—one doctor—and we 
have a very, very modest, conservative staff. 

Please excuse me for being so earnest about this. 

Mr. Foearry. Suppose we, as a committee, decided not to put too 
much faith in the new program of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—— 

Miss Swrrzer. That would make us very sad. 

Mr. Focarry. I just asked you a hypothetical question, but suppose 
we do not put too much faith in that program—TI do not mean in the 
program, but in the possibility of it being passed this year—the only 


| 1954 | 1955 

$1, 100 | $1, 100 
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alternative I see then is if Congress does not take this action, that yours 
is the program which the Department would have to fall back on. 


PERSONNEL NEEDS IF GRANTS INCREASED 


If we decided to restore the amount of grants to States from $19 
million to $23 million and then gave you another $5 million for State 
grants, how many additional personnel would you have ‘need for to 
handle that? 

Miss Swirzer. Well, if you gave us $5 million for State grants on 
the same basis that we are administering our present program, which 
would not increase the functions of the office in terms of training and 
research, and some of the other things that the new legislation calls 
for, and you did not require us to do very much more except maybe 
to do a better job, perhaps, we could administer that additional $5 
million economically. 

I do not know. I would have to think about that, but I think we 
would need some more people because we would want to be sure that 
the $5 million went into the most productive rehabilitation work. We 
certainly would want people in the regional offices. I would say, off- 
hand, we would need at least 10 people. 

Mr. Fecarry. Has there ever been a White House conference held 
on vocational rehabilitation ? 

Miss Switzer. No. 

Mr. Fogarry. Has any thought ever been given to holding a White 
House conference ? 

Miss Switzer. Well, we have thought about it, but we really have 
not seriously considered it, recently, because we have been concen- 
trating on getting the President’s support for the particular recom- 
mendations that would result in more rehabilitation. 

Mr. Foaarry. The reason I asked that is because we are going to 
be asked to vote on a bill tomorrow or the next day to provide for 
the Office of Education calling a White House conference on the needs 
in education, and the main reason for that, 1 presume, is to find out 
how much the States can afford to pay, and what the needs are, and 
what the Federal Government will have to come up with, and what 
kind of a program it will have. 

IT never have heard any discussion of a White House conference 
for the disabled in the country or for those who ean be rehabilitated. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Miss Swirzer. Well, we have not discussed a conference, but we 
have discussed what we can do to rehabilitate more people and we 
have made recommendations to the Congress to lay the groundwork 
for that, and the President has said that he would support it, finan- 
cially. If we get that, maybe we would not need a conference. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you mean the new program ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Does the President have any guaranty that the States 
will go along with this new formula ? 

Miss Switzer. No; I do not suppose he does, but I think the way 
that the legislation has been developed, and if accepted, the amend- 
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ments which the Department has most recently proposed, will give two 
bienniums for them to decide what they can do. ih the meantime it 
will hold the present level, and in many instances add to that a very 
manageable kind of Federal investment, and certainly within 5 years 
we will have a good idea of how much more we can do. 

The amendments which have been suggested to the Senate, IT think, 
would have the effect of giving the States a tremendous incentive to 
go along with the new program. 

Mr. Fogarry. However, that would still penalize States like Ilinois 
and Rhode Island, and other States that have a higher per capita 
income; would it not ? 

Miss Swrrzer. It depends on what you mean by “penalize.” It 
would expect the States that have more to put in a little more. Of 
course, traditionally in our program that has not happened. Some- 
times the States that have the biggest investment both in dollars and 
percentages have been the States that could, by the standard of income 
and economic stability, have been less able to afford it, you might say, 
than others. 

We have, I think, increasing evidence of State interest, and State 
willingness and ability to pick up the program and go forward with it. 
Some things have happened in the States where there was very little 
recognition of responsibility 5 years ago; some of the States have had 
spectacular increases in their State appropriations. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, Miss Switzer, hope that you are right, as far 
as this new legislation is concerned, but it is looking more doubtful to 
me every day. 

Miss Swrrzer. Well, we are counting on the support of the Congress 
to get the rehabilitation program that the country can be proud of 
really in effect. We are counting on this committee to help us. 

Mr. Focarry. We cannot help you unless we receive legislation au- 
thorizing the appropriations, and until we get the budget request. 
That is nowhere in sight, so far as I can see. There has been no evi- 
dence produced here before this committee that it is anywhere near 
in sight, and the leaders tell us we are going to get out of here by the 
middle of July. So, there are only about 7 weeks left. There is a lot 
of work to be done in about 6 or 7 weeks, if we want this program. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busnry. Will the gentleman yield at this point ? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I wanted to go to Europe in 1951, and I consulted with 
the leadership on both sides, and they both agreed we were going to 
get out on July 21. I booked passage for July 24, and we did not get 
out until October. So, do not be too optimistic. 

Mr. Focarry. This is an election year, and I remember back to 1948 
very well. They got out pretty early then when they said they were 
going to get out. This is an election year. 


RECENT AWARD RECEIVED BY DIRECTOR 


I noticed in the Congressional Record of last Friday, May 14, that 
the Senator from New York gave quite a tribute to Miss Switzer in an 
address before the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and Miss Switzer received an award, or a citation; is that correct ? 

Miss Swirzer. That is correct. 
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Mr. Foearry. I think that is quite an honor, and I, for one, was very 
pleased to see that Senator Ives thought enough of it to put it in the 

Miss Swirzer. Ve were very pleased, also. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think it is a good story on rehabilitation. 

Miss Swirzer. It was a very gratifying kind of an award, because 
it was made by a group that is a business group, and to make it te a 
public program, we thought, was very heart warming. 

Also, most of the people who had gotten it before had been Nobel 
Prize winners, and very famous scientists. So, we thought it showed 
real appreciation of the values of this program, and of the country’s 
responsibility to its disabled, and the whole public program has gotten 
a tremendous lift out of it. 

Mr. Focarry. It just goes to show that you have done a good job, 
and that the people realize that this is a good program. I think any 
time the American people know the facts about anything which is 
good, that they will be for it. 

Miss Swirzer. Well, we have had really wonderful support from 
many sources. 

Mr. Focarry. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Since it seems to be in vogue to throw out bouquets at 
this point in the hearing, Mr. Fogarty, I think maybe Miss Switzer 
might like to hear what the consultant who was in her bureau had to 
say, and I quote: 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is apparently attempting to follow the 
recommendation of the Appropriation Subcommittee in reviewing and strengthen- 
ing its administrative practices in the States. It is assumed that this direction 
of the administrative program will continue during the fiscal year 1955. 

Miss Swirzer. That is very nice. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not know whether you were expecting anything 
like that or not. 

Miss Swirzer. Well, no. 

Mr. Bussey. Incidentally, as I have told some of the others who 
have been before this committee representing the various agencies, 
in the very near future, as soon as we get the bill out of our way, I 
hope to have the consultants back to sit down with the heads of the 
different constituents in which they worked to go over their report in 
detail. 

Miss Swrrzer. I think that would be tremendously helpful. 

Mr. Bussey. It might be interesting to see just what good might 
come out of a conference of that kind. 

Miss Swirzer. We would certainly love to see the report, and be able 
to receive the benefit of it. 

Mr. Bussey. You will be able to see the report, I am sure. 

Miss Swirzer. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is one of the values of the report, to have 
the head of the constituents sit down with the people who wrote the 
report, and discuss it in detail with them. 

Miss Swirzer. I think that would be wonderful, and we appreciate 
that a lot. 

Mr. Fogarty. you asked a question yesterday afternoon about the 
proposed Department’s recommendation on the Hill-Burton amend- 
ments in regard to categories and you caught me off guard because I 
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was not aware of what had been decided. However, I am assured b 
the Secretary that in any adjustments that may be made if the Hill- 
Burton amendments are passed, the category of $10 million for reha- 
bilitation centers will not be tampered with, and that the $10 million 
if the authorization goes through, will be recommended by the 
Department. 

Mr. Focarry. I am glad to hear that. 

Fe it will be up to the committees of Congress to decide what they 
will do, 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, that completes the 
hearing, and we thank you very much. 

Miss Switzer. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tuespay, May 18, 1954. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESSES 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, UNDER SECRETARY 

RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

PARKE M. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL 

RUFUS E. MILES, JR., DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION 

DONALD SIMPSON, DIRECTOR OF GENERAL SERVICES 

MANLIO DeANGELIS, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING 

FREDERICK SCHMIDT, DIRECTOR OF SECURITY 

STEWART HUNTER, DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 

HARRY G. HASKELL, JR., SECRETARY OF DEPARTMENTAL COUNCIL 

MRS. NADIA WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, COUNCIL 
OPERATIONS 

JAMES F. KELLY, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 

J. WALTER HAMBLETON, BUDGET EXAMINER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


OF $950, 000 $1, 150, 000 $1, 150, 000 
Transferred from— 


“Promotion and further development of vocational edu- 
cation, Office of Education,” pursuant to Public Law 


286 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Insti- 

tute, Public Health Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law 
17 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ‘ 50, 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources................---- 143, 000 171, 000 171, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts... 16, 020 


Total available for 1,109,020 | 1,450, 100 1, 449, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —6, 780 |_____ a 


Obligations incurred 


1, 102, 240 1, 450, 100 1, 449, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation’’. 
“Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service’’___- 
“Control of venereal diseases, Public Health Service’. 
“Salaries, expenses and grants, National Cancer Institute, 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute, 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old- -Age ‘and Survivors 
Insurance, Social Security Administration’”’- 
“Consolid ited working fund, Office of the Secretary of 
“Consolidated working fund. Office of the ‘Secret ary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (trust)’’. 


Total obligations 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the Federal old-age and survivors 


insurance trust fund pursuant to the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare A ppro- 
priation Act, 1954. 


258, 257 | 1, 450,100 | 1,449, 000 
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Obligations by activities i 
Description | 1953 actual ) 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate ; 
1. Executive direction and program coordination __..........- | $228, 545 $379, 610 | $397, 610 4 
66, 538 5A, 530 | 54, 530 
3. Adin tive services... 407, 732 428, 125 | 428, 125 
550, 442 587, 835 385 | 568, 735 4 
| 1,253,257 | 1, 450, 100 00 | 1, 449, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate x 
‘Total number of permanent positions 235 | 228 226 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 3 3) 3 
Average num ber of all employees... | 209 | 211 | 211 
‘Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | | 
Average salary $5, 454 | $5, 606 } $5, 648 
Average grade GS-77 | GS-8.0 | GS-8.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary_..................----- $2, 832 | $2, 938 | $2, 959 
Average grade CPC-28 CPC-2. 8 | CPC -2.8 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions. 


81.008 522 | $1,165,561 | $1, 182, 161 


Other positions -__ 14, 093 13, 945 13, 945 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. - 4, 156 | 4, 375 4, 375 i 
Total personal 1, 1,084, 771 084,771 | 1, 183, 881 1, 200, 481 
03 Transportation of things. 1,000 1,000 
04 Communication services _- 4, 366 17, 700 15, 500 
05 Rents and utility services.___- é 208 200 200 
06 Printing and reproduction .__...............-- 52, 367 78, 100 78, 100 
07 Other contractual services _.____. . 38, 998 106, 850 | 90, 850 
Services performed by other 13, 782 8, 000 8, 000 
20, 168 19, 100 19, 100 
09 14, 516 16, 756 17, 256 
13° Refunds, awards, and indemnities..............-----_---- 26 50 50 
15 Taxes and assessments.....................--.-........... 1, 158 1, 023 1,023 
Analysis of expenditures 
, 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year ._.................-..-.]....---------- $55, O71 | $82, 071 
Obligations incurred during the year... ............-.....--.-- $1, 102, 240 1, 450, 100 1, 449, 000 
1, 102, 240 1, 505, 171 1, 531, 071 
Deduct: 

Unliquidated Sbtigations, 55, 071 82, O71 90, 071 
888, 149 1, 126, 600 1, 142, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations -_.._..................-....- 888, 149 1, 078, 600 1, 075, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
us this afternoon the bud 
Department of Health, Edu 


We have before 
t request for the Office of the Secretary, 
ucation, and Welfare. As I understand it, 


the request will be justified by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Under Sec- 
retary of the Department. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rockeretier. The elevation of the Federal Security Agency 
to departmental status, with all it implies, has accented the importance 
of a fresh and thorough review of program, organization, and pro- 
cedures. The number of important policies, programs, and admin- 
istrative matters to be reviewed during 1954 and 1955 is very great. 
In her earlier testimony before this committee, the Secretary described 
our approach to the basic laws underlying the programs of the Depart- 
ment and the manner in which recommendations were developed to 
modernize and make more rational the many and various laws under 
which the Department operates. I needn’t go over this ground any 
further unless the committee wishes me to. ‘Rather, I should like to 
concentrate upon the administrative responsibilities of the Office of the 
Secretary and the steps we are taking to improve the administration 
of the Department. 

Soon after being appointed Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, it became very apparent to me that the Federal Security 
Agency, which preceded the Department, had been a loose confedera- 
tion of constituent bureaus with a minimum of coordinated manage- 
ment. While this was not surprising in view of the history of the 
agency and its comparatively short life, it was obviously one of the 
main responsibilities of the new administration to convert this loose 
confederation into a genuine Department. I should like to enumerate 
and describe briefly some of the steps which we have taken and some 
of the projects which we shall be pursuing vigorously during the 
coming year to move in the direction of this goal. I do not suggest 
that all the improvements can be accomplished in 1 year, but I am 
confident that a good deal of progress can be made. 


CREATION OF DEPARTMENTAL COUNCIL 


One of the first steps we took toward improved coordination was 
the creation of a Daperimpantal Council, consisting of the key officials 
in the Office of the Secretary and the heads of the constituent serv- 
ices—the Public Health Service, the Social Security Administration, 
the Office of Education, the Food and Drug Administration, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and St. Elizabeths Hospital. This 
Council brings together regularly the responsible officials of the De- 
partment to ene problems of common concern, to make sure that 
each knows what the others are faced with, and to develop consistent 
policies throughout the Department. 

An executive secretary and small staff have been assigned to the 
Departmental Council to: 

1. Bring together reports emanating from various parts of the 
Department in proper form for consideration by the Council and 
the Secretary, with recommendations where appropriate; 

2. Develop the agenda for the meetings and the recording of policy 
and program decisions ; 

3. Followup policies and other assignments decided upon at the 
meetings to see that they are carried out promptly and accurately ; 
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4. Handle the clearance of and be a central contact point for certain 
matters of common concern, such as: 

(a) International activities; 

(6) Foreign travel; 

(¢) Contacts with the many private agencies which are con- 
stantly calling upon the Department for information and help 
of various kinds. 

5. A major undertaking of that staff during the past 6 months has 
been the development of graphic materials for the purpose of identify- 
ing and showing in a clear and simple way, the important facts and 
trends in respect to each of the programs of the Department. These 
charts have been of tremendous value to us in the presentation of 
the facts, problems, and policy issues involved in the development 
of legislative recommendations. They will be of continuing value 
in the administration of our programs. Taken together, the De art- 
mental Council and the chart program have done more to facilitate 
a fresh approach to the programs of the Department and to weld 
the constituent bureaus together into what is now the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare than anything else could have 
done. This has been a long step forward. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


The fact that we have two very competent Assistant Secretaries is 
adding immeasurably to the integration of the Department. The 
Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Relations is responsible for 
supervising the Oflice of Field Services, the review and improvement 
of administration in the Federal-State programs, the coordination of 
defense responsibilities of the Department, and the liaison with the 
special institutions which come under the wing of the Department. 
These, and other special assignments, represent a tremendous group 
of responsibilities for the Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Re- 
lations. 

The Assistant Secretary for Program Analysis has responsibility 
for the basic analytical staff worked needed to enable the Secretary to 
make wise program decisions. These include analysis of current pro- 
grams as a basis for policy review and determination as to how they 
can be substantially improved; staff analysis required in connection 
with legislative recommendations; coordination of material for testi- 
mony on legislative recommendations; policy analysis, and coordina- 
tion of reports on bills before the Congress, in response to committee 
requests; and miscellaneous other responsibilities including liaison 
with the Council of Economic Advisers and general supervision of the 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics. 

Both of these Assistant Secretaries are extremely heavily burdened. 
We are exploring the question as to whether it may be necessary to 
request additional funds to provide them adequate supporting staff. 

In the field of improving the general management functions of the 
Department, we have made substantial progress and we.have charted 
a course which I am confident will lead to much more progress. I 
would like to mention six of these. 

1. Security: Executive Order 10450, issued by the President a year 
ago, placed upon the Secretary of each Department the full responsi- 
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bility for establishing and maintaining an effective security program. 
Prior to that time there had not been an effective security program in 
the Department, except in one constituent-—the Public Health Service. 
Following the issuance of the Executive order, a centralized security 
office was established in the Office of the Secretary to assure that the 
security standards of that order were fully and uniformly enforced 
throughout the Department. 

There were, on the date of the issuance of the Executive order—May 
28, 1953—554 old loyalty cases which had to be reviewed. In the 9 
months ending March 1, 1953, there were approximately 900 investi- 
gations received in respect to sensitive pore and 2,600 in respect 
to nonsensitive positions. Weare rapidly wiping out our backlog and 
approaching the desirable status of being reasonably current with our 
work. We now have, I am confident, a strong and effective security 
office. 

2. Department staff manual system: We are developing, as rapidly 
as our limited staff permits, a series of departmentwide manuals for 
the purpose of bringing cohesion into the work of the Department. 
The need for such manuals becomes particularly apparent in our con- 
solidated regional offices, where the various representatives of the 
constituents are all brought together in close proximity to one another. 
If each of the constituents prepares different instructions, and if each 
of these representatives has to follow different instructions, confusion 
and inefficiency are bound to result. There is every reason why a sub- 
stantial number of operating procedures can and should be stand- 
ardized throughout the Department, thereby adding to efficiency and 
economy. We have 20 manuals scheduled for development covering 
such fields as organization and functions, budget, property manage- 
ment, administrative accounting, and so forth. Two of these are now 
complete and work is nearing completion on a third. The two which 
are complete are payroll and communications and style. I brought 
along a sample copy so that you might see the format and see how 
we are approaching this project. I regard this as one of the most 
important ways of improving the general management efliciency of 
the Department. 

3. Improved accounting and auditing: The General Accounting 
Office has been conducting a joint survey with the Department of 
the accounting, reporting, and auditing systems of the Department 
— their deficiencies. Among their recommendations are the fel- 
owing: 

(a) Establish an adequate accounting and procedures staff in the 
Office of the Secretary to provide a unified system of accounting for 
the entire Department, including the establishment of basic accounting 
policies ; 

(6) Strengthen financial reporting; 

(c) Establish an adequate program of internal audit; 

(d) Centralize headquarters accounting operations in the Office 
of the Secretary; and 

(e) Decentralize accounting authority to the field. 

The Department has given very careful consideration to these rec- 
ommendations and believes that the first three of these recommenda- 
tions should be put into effect in the immediate future. After these 
three important recommendations are put into effect, we will be better 
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able to evaluate the applicability of the other recommendations made 
by the General Accounting Office. We are definitely on the road to- 
ward the improvement and strengthening of these functions. 

4. Property management: Two years ago the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the General Accounting ce, and our Department 
undertook a survey of the property management and property ac- 
counting activities of the Department in order to determine whether 
they were adequately handled, and if not, what steps needed to be 
taken in order to overcome the deficiencies. These joint surveys and 
the reports have recently been completed and the necessary correc- 
tive steps identified. The corrective steps included centralizing with- 
in the Office of Administration of the Office of the Secretary responsi- 
bility for establishing the basic policies and procedures governing 
property management and property accounting throughout the De- 
partment, and appropriate followup to see that the policies and pro- 
cedures are properly carried out throughout the Department. As in 
the case of accounting systems, we are taking steps to put these recom- 
mendations into effect. 

5. Internal reporting: To assure adequate consideration of im- 
portant program trends and emerging problems, we are developing a 
new internal reporting system for the Department. It will involve a 
concerted and cooperative effort on the part of the staffs of the Office 
of the Secretary and the constituents to identify and evaluate what 
is now a mass of program data and convert primarily into graphic 
form the essential information needed to keep abreast of important 
trends, problems, and achievements. We believe this will strengthen 
materially the essential function of self-evaluation which is such an 
important factor in improved management. 

6. Strengthened Office of Publications and Reports: This Office is 
responsible, as a staff function to the Secretary, for supervision of 
the Department’s publications and information activities, which have 
their basis in statutory requirements. Broadly, these responsibilities 
call for the collection a dissemination of professional, scientific, 
and technical data in health, education, and welfare. 

To fulfill these obligations, many of them vested specifically in the 
Secretary, this Office reviews and clears publications and other in- 
formation materials; prepares certain correspondence; produces 
materials requiring editorial services, such as the annual report; and 
maintains a service to answer press inquires. 

The extent of the Secretary’s responsibilities in this field is demon- 
strated, for example, by the fact that in calendar year 1953 approxi- 
mately $460,000 was spent by the Department to print 9 periodicals 
and 167 single-issue publications. 

To make more effective and economical the Department’s activities 
in this field, certain adjustments and a modest expansion of staff are 
being made. The constituents have agreed that the services of the 
Office are essential to their operations, and that its financing can— 
and should—be shared by them. 

In the absence of appropriations for this poem in the Office of 
the Secretary, it is our feeling that it should be so financed. We are, 


therefore, moving to provide this much needed service within the 
Department, and thereby strengthen the Secretary’s supervision of 
these activities. 
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PROBLEM OF FINANCING CENTRALIZED SERVICES 


This brings me to a problem with which we have been concerned 
and which I should like to discuss briefly with your committee. This 
has to do with the method of financing various services which can be 
more economically performed centrally than on a decentralized basis— 
services which are essential both to constituents and to the Office of 
the Secretary if good management is to be achieved. When such 
functions are performed in the Office of the Secretary, should the 
budgeting for these services be included in the budget for the constitu- 
ents or for the Office of the Secretary? There are persuasive argu- 
ments on both sides. During the past year we have pursued the pol- 
icy, with the agreement of the constituents, of sharing, among all 
parts of the Department, the cost of many of these services. Each of 
the various constituents and the Office of the Secretary contribute an 
amount which represents its relative share of the total cost, based on 
a carefully considered workload formula in each case. Under the cir- 
cumstances which we faced, this seemed to be the only way we could 
achieve efficient results promptly. We are not sure this is the best 
long-run course to follow. Consequently, we are about to engage a 
very able consultant to work with the 4 parties principally con- 
cerned—the 2 Appropriations Committees, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and ourselves—to try to work out, in connection with the 1956 budget 
which we are about to start preparing, the most sensible and logical 
method of financing these activities. This will not be his only re- 
sponsibility; he will be concerned with the whole pattern of appro- 
priations of our Department. This will, however, be an important 
and one of the first of the problems he will tackle. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


In this connection, we have asked, in the budget which is before 
you, for broadened language for the “Working capital fund,” so as 
to permit us to use that fund to finance other services than reproduc- 
tion, tabulating, and purchase and supply activities. For example, 
we should like to use it for mail and messenger services, shipping and 
receiving services, moving, and general labor. Also, for so long as 
such activities as the consolidated Security Office, the staff and charts 
of the Departmental Council, and certain of the services of the Office 
of Publications and Reports are financed by payments from the var- 
ious appropriation accounts which benefit from the services, it would 
seem to be better accounting practice to nse the working capital fund 
for this purpose if the language were broad enough to permit it. It 
is for these reasons that we urge the adoption of the recommended 
language for the working capital funds. 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


The Bureau of the Budget has recently approved a request of the 
Department for $45,000 to carry out a general survey of the adminis- 
trative and management services of the Department. This will in- 
volve a general evaluation as to the manner in which budget and 
finance, personnel, general services, administrative planning, library 
services, and so forth, should be carried on to contribute to improved 
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management in the Department. We anticipate that as a result of 
this general survey, in addition to the management improvement 
projects set forth above, additional areas involving more effective and 
efficient use of staff and management resources will be developed. 


SPECIAL OPERATING STUDIES 


There are several other studies which we are committed to make 
as soon as the problem of how to finance them has been solved. Fore- 
most among these is a study of the program and the administration of 
the Food and Drug Administration. This is the one major function 
within the Department to which sufficient attention has not been given 
to determine whether the organization, the procedures, and the scope 
of the work of the organization is most suitably adapted to discharg- 
ing their basic responsibilities. Other problems toward which studies 
need to be directed are the future of Freedmen’s Hospital; the pro- 
gram and building needs of Columbia Institution for the Deaf; and 
the appropriate number, organization, and scope of responsibility of 
the Department’s regional offices. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that the appropriation for the 
Office of the Secretary is in our opinion a very conservative one. It is 
my strong personal belief that we could have made substantially 

ter progress in the past year if we had had either more funds in 
this appropriation or the authority to add a modest sum from the other 
salaries and expense appropriations of the Department. For this 
reason, primarily, we hawe again asked for the authority to make 
transfers of up to 5 percent of the amount of any appropriation, but 
no appropriation may be increased by more than 5 percent. If this 
proviso were in effect, it would mean, so far as the Office of the Secre- 
tary is concerned, that the appropriation could be increased by not 
more than $57,500 if there were necessity for so doing. This degree 
of flexibility would, I believe, add measurably to the overall effective- 
ness of the Office of the Secretary. 

It is impossible to foresee a year or more in advance all the con- 
tingencies and pressing projects which may arise which require the 
expenditure of relatively small sums of money beyond the funds set 
forth in the budget at the time it was prepared. Nor does it.seem to 
be in the public interest to defer for many months or perhaps a year 
the necessary action after the need for it is identified. If no flexibility 
is permitted and we have to use the budget and appropriation process 
in — instance to obtain additional funds, even when the funds may 
be available elsewhere in the Department, such delay is likely to result. 
For these reasons, I believe that it would be very definitely in the 
public interest if the transfer provision contained in the budget were 
to be approved. 

Although there are separate appropriations involved for the Office 
of General Counsel, the Oflice of Field Services, and Surplus Prop- 
erty, I should like to say a brief word about each. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


No department can operate with assurance and promptness unless it 
has an adequate legal staff. The Office of the General Counsel is defi- 
nitely understaffed. During 1954 the departmental staff is operating 
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with 44 attorney positions to provide all legal services required in 
Washington and Baltimore as against 73 in 1951, 63 in 1952, and 58 in 
1953. Iam in daily touch with the work of this Office. I know from 
personal experience that although many of the lawyers consistently 
work overtime and on weekends, they cannot meet the demands put 
upon them by my office and the various constituents. In consequence, 
the Department has asked for a very modest increase of $50,000 to 
rmit the addition of 9 young attorneys to the staff of the General 
ounsel. Our General Counsel, Mr. Banta, will elaborate on this 


matter when that appropriation is under discussion. But I want to 
add this special word of advance emphasis to this need. 


AUDIT BACKLOG 


In the Office of Field Services appropriation we are asking for 16 
more auditors in the Division of Grants-in-Aid Audits, involving a net 
increase of $93,200, to help us clear away the serious backlog which has 
plagued us and has been increasing. The backlog on July 1, 1952, 
represented 20 man-years of work; by July 1, 1953, it had increased 
to 37 man-years, and by July 1, of this year it will have reached 53 
roa of work. We simply do not have sufficient staff to meet the 

oad. 

Auditing is, of course, one of the important tools of management. 
An understaffed auditing service, particularly one dealing with State 
agencies, is a matter for real concern. This is a matter which clearly 
requires and deserves the additional funds to permit us to wipe out the 
backlog and become current in our audit operations. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Finally, in respect to surplus property disposal, the staff is so lim- 
ited that it cannot adequately discharge all of its responsibilities under 
the law. The function which particularly needs strengthening is 
the compliance program. Whenever property which has been made 
available for health and education purposes is no longer used for such 

urposes, the Government should recapture or obtain reimbursement 
for such property. There is every indication that if the additional 
funds amounting to $195,000 requested for this program are appropri- 
ated, the Department can not only more fully discharge its legal re- 
sponsibilities, but can also return within the same fiscal year several 
times the cost of the additional personnel and expenses to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. Larmon and Mr. Lund will testify on these last two items at 
the appropriate time. 

In the last year, Mr. Chairman, I think we have made considerable 
progress toward converting a loose agency into an integrated depart- 
ment. Much remains to be done, but we have charted our course and 
are moving steadily in the direction of our goals. If we make as much 
progress in the coming year as we have in the past year, I think we 
shall be able to take real pride in our accomplishments. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present this statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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NEW ORGANIZATIONAL SETUP 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Rockefeller, the first few pages of your general 
statement deal at length with what you have done to improve admin- 
istration, but am I wrong in assuming that the improvements, for the 
most part, are largely additions? In other words, out of all this 
improving of administration that has been going on down there you 
should have some evidence of where we are going to save some dollars. 
Would you enlighten the committee on what has been going on since 
bringing these constituents together under the new Department, and 
what the advantages are of this new organizational setup ? 

Mr. Rocxerretier. The first few pages of the statement, as you say, 
refer to the general philosophy of the Secretary’s approach to the 
creation of this Department. - elevating these functions from an 
agency status to a departmental status, puts a considerable additional 
responsibility on the Secretary, who has to represent these activities 
at the Cabinet table, be able to speak to the problems, the responsibili- 
ties, and the relationship to other governmental functions, whether 
domestic, financial, commercial, or in the international field. That 
requires a higher degree of centralization and information on her part 
than was required while those functions had an agency status. Also, 
they are more closely related to the type of executive policies of the 
(Government than before. Therefore, there is a carrying back to these 
activities of the Cabinet’s decisions. 

With this new responsibility in mind, the Secretary has reviewed 
carefully the structure of the office as she inherited it from the agency. 
That structure did not seem to be adequate to meet these new responsi- 
bilities and to give the kind of policy guidance and direction which 
was called for. Therefore, over the period of the past months, she has 
been endeavoring to strengthen that organization and develop the 
lines of flow both of policy and operating decisions. 


COUNCIL 


As mentioned in the report, one of the first steps was the creation 
of the departmental council. I just want to say parenthetically there 
that I will keep in mind and comment as I go along on your first state- 
ment of where are there any savings and if these new organizations 
and additions simply added to the cost, rather than reducing cost. 

The first step, then, was the creation of the Council. The Council 
is composed of the top members of her own staff and the heads of the 
constituents. It meets regularly. 

-The next step was to find a secretary for the Council and then, as 
time went by, certain functions were added to the Council to facilitate 
its work and deliberations and to centralize certain activities which 
were pertinent to all of the constitutents. In this connection, a third 
assignment, which is mentioned here, was made to the secretariat. 
Problems of travel to meetings, both international and domestic, 
together with our relations with FOA and the State Department, 
concerning cooperation which HEW, through its constituents, gives 
to those international agencies—both of those were centralized in 
the secretariat. 

In this case there was an additional function and an additional ex- 
pense added to the Department directly which is financed pro rata 
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by the constituents and located in the Secretary’s Office, that is the 
aa room. However, it is our very sincere belief that as a result of 
that there will be a clarification of policy decisions, a far greater 
awareness on the part of all concerned of what the problems are, what 
the programs are, and their interrelation, which is a very important 
point, and that out of that would grow greater efficiency in operations 
and better service to the people throughout the country. 


SAVINGS 


Through efficiency and removal of overlappings and duplications 
where they exist, as they show up in the studies, there should be sav- 
ings and those savings should be throughout the programs rather than 
in the Secretary’s Office alone. Now there were small savings growing 
out of abolishing the office for international affairs, or international 
relations, and reduction of the staff and its location now in the 
Secretariat. 

Mr. Bussey. Where did the personnel of that section go? 

Mr. Rockere.Ler. Some were placed in other jobs where there were 
vacancies, and there were some reductions. I think there was a state- 
ment given to you for the record following the Secretary’s appearance 
some weeks ago on that subject. 

I think that is one of the main steps we took in the Secretary’s Office 
from the point of view of management. There are 2 or 3 more that 
should be mentioned. 

Mr. Bussey. Right now the saving in dollars, then, is theoretical, 
you might say? You cannot put your finger on any specific savings. 

Mr. Rockereiier. Yes. It is better management which should 
always lead to greater economy and efliciency of operation. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I am trying to get at—where will the 
dollars show up in savings? 

Mr. Rockerretter. They should show up in the programs and opera- 
tions of the constituents rather than in the Secretary’s Office itself. 

Mr. Bussey. Well we have not had any testimony from the various 
constituents to that effect. 

Mr. Rockeretter. That is true. While this operation now has been 
going on for some months, the decisions that are made and the adjust- 
ments that are made as a result of better management throughout 
the organization will not be attributed directly to any specific actions 
in this case of the Secretary’s Office, or at the council table; but 
through the operations of the organization as a whole. So, undoubt- 
edly, what savings they make or efficiencies they achieve will and 
should be attributed to their management in cooperation with the 
Office of the Secretary. 


COMPARISON WITH FORMER OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Bussey. What is the difference in the present setup as com- 
pared to the old setup under the Office of the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, as far as permanent positions are 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Rockeretter. I would have to get that from Mr. Kelly. I 
might say, while they are looking this up, that the Secretary's Office 
as it was inherited from the Administrator was extremely inadequate, 
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at least in my opinion it was, to carry the managerial responsibilities 
for this office as a whole. I would like to show you three charts which 
show the money responsibility which is in the Office of the Secretary. 
As you see the budget here is for 8 a $1.8 billion, but in 
reality, her responsibilities are for the handling of funds close to $7 
billion, and I would like to show that, because the size of the top 
staff and the size of the responsibilities are not 

Mr. Bussey. Is that any different from when it was the Federal 
Security Agency? 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rocxere.ier. Well it has grown considerably ; the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance pregram has grown, 

Mr. Bussey. Well we had the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram under the Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. Rockrretier. That is right. And as pointed out in this text, 
there was a pretty loose confederation of activities with a very im- 
portant part of the responsibility being carried by the constituent 
reads. With the elevation of that operation to Cabinet status, the 
Secretary found an increasing responsibility both in the public mind 
and officially here in Washington. 

The reason I wanted to show that chart was that on the left-hand 
side is the appropriation which is approved here in this chamber. 
That is the budget responsibility of the Secretary for $1,800 million 
obligation authority, broken down into the different activities with the 
largest being public assistance. However, she also is responsible for 
$5.1 billion of income under the old age and survivors’ insurance which 
does not show up in the budget, or the management of the expenditure 
of those funds which does not show up when we discuss those activi- 
ties from the budgetary point of view in this committe. 

Mr. Bussey. On that chart for fiseal 1954 you show administration 
as $6.9 billion. 

Mr. Rocxeretier. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. What was it for fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Rockrreier. It was about $1.5 billion less, because the rate 
of income has just gone up in old age and survivors’ insurance as the 
result of upping the rate from 3 to 4 percent on payroll tax. 

Now this next chart shows the breakdown of those funds in direct 
operations of the» Department—a_ relatively small amount—and 
grants-in-aid to States as counting for a very large percentage of the 
funds. Then in the OASI operation, you see what is paid out there to 
OAST beneficiaries, which represents a pretty large percentage of the 
money. 

ban tieentl: Have you found the figures on those permanent posi- 
tions 

Mr. Rocxeretier. Yes. In 1952 the Secretary’s Office, or the 
Administrator’s Office at that time, was 244 positions; in 1953, 235; 
in 1954, 228; and in 1955, 226. So that the present operation in num- 
bers of people on the Secretary’s payroll is lower than it was before. 

There are major readjustments there in the flow of responsibility 
and the carrying of responsibility and I think the office is shaping up 
in a way where major problems, both operating problems and policy 
problems, now come to the Secretary’s attention; proper staff work is 
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being done on them, and they are then presented and discussed at the 
appropriate levels where appropriate policy decisions can be made 
reflecting the overall administration point of view. 

We will come at some point in the discussion to the centralization 
of security activities in the Office of the Secretary and the greater 
degree of centralization and control over publications and reports in 
the Office of the Secretary, both of which developments are new. 

Mr. Bussey. I was not going to wait too long before I got to that, 
but I just wanted to clear up one or two things here first. 

Mr. Mites. May I insert this comment in respect to this reduction 
of personnel? There has been a major shift as Mr. Rockefeller points 
out from certain functions to certain other functions, and the activity 
which has been strengthened particularly has been the activity of 
executive direction and program coordination. In that activity the 
average salary of personnel is substantially higher than in the general 
services and elsewhere where there have been offsetting reductions in 
the staff. So that the average salary, as a result, has gone up. 

I would not want you to think from this reduction that there has 
been a substantially reduced need for funds, because the actual need 
for funds is continuing at the present level. 

Mr. Rockerretter. And is reflected in the budget request. 

Mr. Bussey. You must have been reading my mind. 

’ Rockere.Lter. Well you have been in Government longer than 
ave. 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I was just going to ask you to submit for the 
record the number of filled permanent positions in the Secretary’s 
Office as of April 30 this year, by grade and number, and the num- 
ber in the office of the Administrator under Mr. Ewing as of Octo- 
ber 30, 1952. And I would like to have included all personnel broken 
down by source of funds under which they are payrolled. I under- 
stand the different constituents are assessed to take care of the pay- 
rolling of some of those people. 


45836—54—pt. 150 
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(The statement requested follows :) 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare— Office of the Secretary 


Positions Positions 
Grade filled as of filled as of 
Oct. 31, 1952 | Apr. 30, 1954 
1 5 
2 1 
None 1 
1 1 
10 8 
12 15 
15 183 
183 10 
2 3 
ll 19 
3 5 
22 21 
10 2 
26 34 
34 27 
24 17 
ll 7 
None None 
4 5 
16 13 
6 6 
231 232 
Less positions: 
Paid by funds reimbursed by the constituent units... 113% 21344 
Paid by funds transferred from other agencies (primarily for international 
Paid by working capital fund for services rendered in accounting, payroll 
Paid directly by Public Health Service for mail, messenger and library 
services but were physically located in the Office of the Secretary on 
Oct. 31, 1952. Dadeetd were transferred to Office of the Secretary payroll 
Positions paid by appropriated funds__....................-.-..--..- 175 195 


* Includes & for Committee on Aging. 
? Includes 9 for chartroom and Council staff. 
7 man-years are available for the entire year. 


Office of Internal Security—1954 costs contributed by constituents, including Office 


of the Secretary 


Positions Positions 

Grade filled as of filled as of 
Oct. 31, 1952 | Apr. 30, 1954 


! Paid by appropriated funds to Office of the Secretary. 


Mr. Rocxeretiter. We consolidated, as I mentioned, the service of 
the Secretariat; we consolidated the service of the security program ; 
we consolidated certain services in publications and reports. Those 
are the three larger areas where there has been a consolidation of 
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services and where we think better services ean be rendered for less 
money in that way than would be possible if they were to remain on a 
decentralized basis. 


SECURITY DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. [ notice starting at the bottom of page 4 of your 
statement you deal with the Security Division set up under Executive 
Order 10,450 issued by the President 2 years ago. As I recall, that is 
the first unit you pulled together in your centralization activities as a 
department; is that right? 

Mr. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. And how has that been working out ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. I would say very satisfactorily, Mr. Chairman. 
Our problem, of course, is that there has been a tremendous backlo 
of business to deal with. Cases under the old Loyalty Review es. 
program had to be reviewed. ‘Those should be finished by the end of 
June—the review of those cases—and the final determinations made. 
That has been the major backlog. 

Then there has been the question of investigations before people are 
placed in sensitive positions. There are approximately 1,000 sensitive 
positions in the Department. 

Then there is the check which takes place of all new people as they 
are employed. Those records come in through Civil Service—they are 
employed throughout the country—and it takes some time there. 

So those three areas have created a tremendous backlog of work 
for this new Security Office. They have been progressing very rapidly 
on that work. As I say, we hope it will be pretty well caught up by 
the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. During the opening statement of the Secretary before 
the committee there were certain questions asked as to the results of 
investigations regarding security, loyalty, and so forth, and certain 
information was furnished at that time. Has there been any appre- 
ciable change in the figures or statistics since then ? 

Mr. Rockere.ier. If I am correct, the chairman is referring to 
questions Mr. Fogarty asked ? 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty and myself, too, both asked some ques- 
tions, and he submitted a list of questions. 

Mr. Rockeretier. That related to the original figures given out by 
the Government and Civil Service; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Rockereiier. To tell you the honest truth, I cannot tell you 
what date those were. Did those run to the end of the year, or cur- 
rently? I have forgotten what the dates were. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rocxrereiier. They ran to the first of the year. 

I think the total, according to what Mr. Schmidt said, that was 
given to you was May 28 to December 31, 1953, and the total was 147. 

Mr. Bussey. What changes have taken place since that ? 

Mr. Rockereiier. To that should be added 91 actions. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it might be well at this point in the hearing to 
revise this table that was put in back at the time the Secretary ap- 
peared and bring this up to date showing all the actions. 

Mr. Rockrreiier. Giving the totals? 
Mr. Bussey. Yes. 
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Mr. Rocxeretier. That would be 238, with the same breakdown. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTioOn, AND WELFARE 


I. Security actious under Executive Order 10450, May 28, 1953, through 
April 20, 1954: 

(a) Total number of suspensions effected for security reasons 
under Public Law 733 and Executive Order 10450- during - 
reporting period (category I,.13)--.-..--_-.-----__---___ 13 

(b) Total number of terminations effected because of information 
coming tu the Department’s attention which falls within 
the purview of sec. 8 (a) of Executive Order 10450, regard- 
less of whether the termination was effected under Public 
Law 733 or by other procedures (category I, 10; cate- 

(c) Resignations before security determination completed: 

1. When file was known to contain unfavorable informa- 
tion under sec. 8 (a) of Executive Order 10450 
(category I, 37; category II, 59)__.___-.__-_______ 96 
2. When file was not known to contain unfavorable in- 
formation at time of resignation but in each case 
the investigation resulted in unfavorable reports 
based on criteria outlined in see. 8 (a) of Executive 
Order 10450 (category II, 25) 25 
(d) Other separations (except resignations) before security 
determination completed : 
1. When file was known to contain unfavorable informa- 
tion under sec. 8 (a) of Executive Order 10450 
(category I, 53; category II, 5)..-__--____._-_____ 58 
2. When file was not known to contain unfavorable infor- 
mation at time of separation but in each case the 
investigation resulted in unfavorable reports based 
on criteria outlined in sec. 8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450 (category I, 1; category II, 16)_....-_______- 17 
(Separations include retirements, reductions in 
force, abandonment of position, expiration of ap- 
pointment, etc.) 


1 Includes 1 termination directed by Civil Service Commission. 
CATEGORY I 


Category I refers to the number whose files contained information indicating 
in various-degrees subversive activities, subversive associations, or membership 
in subversive organizations. 


CATEGORY II 


Category Il refers to the number whose files contained information indicating 
any other type or types, or derogatory information falling within the purview of 
Executive Order 10450, which established security requirements for Govern- 
ment employment. 

Category Il includes: (1) Any behavior, activities, or associations which 
tend to show that the individual is not reliable or trustworthy; (2) any delib- 
erate misrepresentations, falsifications, or omissions of material facts; (3) any 
criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, habit- 
ual use of intoxicants to excess, drug addiction, or sexual perversion; (4) an 
adjudication of insanity, or treatment for serious mental or neurological disorder 
without satisfactory evidence of cure; (5) any facts which furnish reason to 
believe that the individual may be subjected to coercion, influence, or pressure 
which may cause lim to act contrary to the best interests of the national security. 


|| 
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Question. 4. How many of the 78 security risks contained in the Civil Service 
Commission’s breakdown for your Department were persons hired by the previous 
administration? 

(a) Were any of these 78 persons hired while you were in office? 

Answer. The agency-by-agency breakdown released by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in March 1954 included 11 terminations effected in this Department 
because of information coming to the Department's attention which falls within 
the purview of section 8 (a) of Executive Order 10450 regardless of whether the 
termination was effected under Public Law 733 or by other procedures, and 67 
resignations which occurred before the security determination was completed 
when the file contained unfavorable information under section 8 (a) of the order, 
a total of 78. 

The 78 figure includes 45 persons who were hired by the Federal Security 
Agency prior to January 22, 1953, during the previous administration. Thirty- 
three of the 78 were hired since January 22, 1953, and of this number, 20 were 
hired prior to May 28, 1953, the effective date of Executive Order 10450, and 13 
subsequent to May 28, 1953. 

Since May 28, 1953, the effective date of Executive Order 10450, all appoint- 
ments made are subject to investigation. Where the investigation required by 
Executive Order 10450 develops information indicating that the retention in 
employment of any employee so hired may not be clearly consistent with the 
interests of the national security, such information is reviewed and evaluated 
and a determination made as to whether or not the continued employment of the 
individual concerned is clearly consistent with the interests of the national 
security. 


Mr. Bussey. What has been your most serious problem in getting 
at this security program under Pasiutive Order 10450? 

Mr. Rockeretter. I think really the most serious problem has been 
the volume of work—getting organized to catch up on these backlogs 
and to review these cases and process them with the care which the 
Secretary has insisted on—an objective which every one of us has 


shared—that we deal with these problems and with these individuals 
with the greatest care, recognizing what it means in their lives to 
receive an accusation. And I think the Secretary has left no stone 
unturned, nor Mr. Schmidt, Director of Security for the Depart- 
ment—neither they nor any group working with them have left any 
stone unturned to try to do justice and preserve the reputations, 
rights, and freedoms of the individuals under investigation. 


PERMITTING QUESTIONABLE EMPLOYEES TO RESIGN 


Mr. Bussey. I am not picking out Health, Education, and Welfare 
as an example, but it has been true in all departments of the Gov- 
ernment. I have expressed my dislike for a great many of those 
people who, in my opinion, should have been fred outright rather 
than permitting them to resign which, in effect, makes them eligible 
for employment in other departments of the Government. At least 
I know that was the way it was at one time. 

What is the situation as of the present date in regard to that; what is 
your policy? 

Mr. Rockeretier. I presume you are referring to people under 
the old loyalty-review program. Let us take them as a group, whether 
you are referring to them, or not. I would say the majority that 

ave resigned, that most of them resigned before the Department was 
ready to take any action and in most cases, I will say, without the 
Security Division’s knowledge, and it was handled as a straight per- 
sonnel question. In other words, some would resign, submit their 
resignation, and it was handled under the regular procedures. 
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You raise a very good question, Mr. Chairman, as to whether in 
the event you make a case, completely prepared and ready to sustain 
under the new law—whether you md i permit someone to re- 
sign, rather than to suspend. And our policy has been that the minute 
the case was completed and the Secretary had given her approval, 
the suspension notice is given. So that there has been allowed no 
opportunity when the final determination was made for a person to 
resign rather than be suspended, with the very thought you have in 
mind. That is the only way you can complete the record in all fair- 
ness to the Government as a whole. 

Mr. Bussey. After you suspend an individual, does he then have an 

opportunity to resign ? 
' Mr. Rocxerertrr. I think not. He has then the right to write his 
answer to the charges. The charges are submitted to him in writing 
over the Under Secretary’s signature, and he has the right within 30 
days to submit his answer and ask for a hearing before the Board of 
Appeals. Then the hearing is held and his papers are reviewed. 

Mr. Bussey. Say, for instance, to pursue this a little further, that 
the Board of Appeals, or the last appeal authority, upholds the De- 
partment in their suspension: Then is that man fired ? 

Mr. Rockereiter. He has already been suspended. 

‘ = Bussey. He has already been suspended, but he has not been 
ired. 

Mr. Rockeretter. That suspension would then be confirmed. The 
Review Board gives its opinion; however, the authority rests with the 
Secretary and theirs is simply an opinion which they transmit to the 
Secretary, either confirming her action, or, if they do not confirm her 
action, giving reasons for not confirming it. 

Mr. Bussey. Now say the Secretary has arrived at the point where 
she is convinced, from all of the evidence, after the man has had his 
day in court, so to speak, that that man should no longer be on the 
parralls of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Is 
1e then given an opportunity to resign at that point? 

Mr. Rockeretter. No; he is not. He is given notice of suspension 
immediately. 

Mr. Bussey. And he is fired, in other words? 

Mr. Rockeretver. I presume that suspension is an interim stage 
during which he is given the charges in writing, and he has a chance 
to answer those charges in writing and then go before the Review 
Board. 

Mr. Bussey. But what difference do you make between suspension 
and discharge ¢ 

Mr. Scumipr. With suspension he goes off the rolls—goes off of 
active duty. 

Mr. Bussey. We were discussing the difference bet ween suspension 
and when a man is discharged. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I have been brought up to date on the détails of 
this while you were on the phone. During this period after a man 
has been suspended he can resign—he can submit his resignation. 
However, he is then resigning “with prejudice,” as it used to be called. 
We go ahead and finish the case so as to complete the record. And 
the record would show (1) that he resigned while under suspension 
and (2) that he was suspended as the result of action under this law. 
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Mr. Bussry. Now to your knowledge is there some action taken 
through the Civil Service Commission that would prohibit that man 
from being employed in any other Department of the Government ! 

Mr. Rockeretirr. His civil-service record shows the action which 
has been taken. If he had resigned while he was under suspension, 
that would show and, if the final action was that he was discharged, 
that would show. So that when his name comes up for employment 
in the Government, wherever it is, as soon as they could check with the 
civil-service record that would show. 

Mr. Bussey. That would not mean some other agency of the Gov- 
ernment would be prohibited from employing that individual, though, 
I take it from what you say? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. No. I think what would happen is that he might 
get employment in some other agency; they would submit his name to 
Civil Service if he was brought in under some outside arrangement, 
and as soon as Civil Service got around to catching up with that, then 
this agency would be informed and, I presume, he would be removed. 
But he could not be employed once the Civil Service found he was 
back in the Government. 

Mr. Bussey. The only reason I am exploring the question at this 
point is that back in 1948 I had at least some responsibility in having 
10 Communists fired out of the State Department at that time who, 
after they were fired by the State Department, were later permitted 
to resign and some of them obtained employment in other departments 
of the Government. And I was just wondering how the situation had 
been tightened up on that particular matter. 

Now at the bottom of page 5 you refer to an old friend of ours—— 

Mr. Rockereiter. Mr. Chairman, pardon me. May I suggest that 
section 7 of this Executive Order 10450 be inserted in the record, which 
describes the very situation which we were discussing ¢ 
Mr. Buspry. Yes. (Executive Order No. 10450 is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OrDER 10450 


Sec. 7. Any person whose employment is suspended or terminated under the 
authority granted to heads of departments and agencies by or in accordance with 
the said act of August 26, 1950, or pursuant to the said Executive Order No. 9835 
or any other security or loyalty program relating to officers or employees of the 
Government, shall not be reinstated or restored to duty or reemployed in the same 
department or agency, and shall not be reemployed in any other department or 
agency, unless the head of the department or agency concerned finds that such 
reinstatement, restoration, or reemployment is clearly consistent with the inter- 
ests of the national security, which finding shall be made a part of the records 
of such department or agency: Provided, That no person whose employment has 
been terminated under such authority thereafter may be employed by any other 
department or agency except after a determination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that such person is eligible for such employment. 


MANUAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Bussey. Now down at the bottom of page 5 there is an old 
friend of ours. I say “old friend” because you and I have discussed 
this at different times and I think I am correct in stating that the first 
time was in my office when I came in off of the field trip last fall. 

Mr. Rockeretter. When you first brought this situation to our 
attention. 
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Mr. Bussey. And what has been done and accomplished toward 
consolidating .and simplifying the entire manual system of the De- 
partment, clear down to the Grants-in-Aid Auditing Division ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. With your permission, I would like to call on 
Mr. DeAngelis, who is the new Director of the Division of Admin- 
istrative Planning, and he is working on this program and has some 
samples here of the work that has been done. A number of new 
manuals have been completed. I think perhaps he can explain those 
and then can make some general comments as to the progress of the 
program. 


Mr. Bussey. We have a policy in the committee, as you know, of 
not directing our questions to any particular individual, but just to 
get the information and whoever has it is perfectly free to speak up 
and give the faets. 

Mr. Rockrre.ter. Knowing your personal interest in this and yvet 
very keen, penetrating observations which you made on our problem 


here, I thought perhaps you would like to have a full presentation of 
the story. 


Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it very much, because this to me is 
very important. 


Mr. DeAneeuis. I have here a statement showing the present status 
of the manual system as of February. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, this statement will be put in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATUS OF MANUAL SYSTEM, 
May 17, 1954 


Secretary’s instruction No. 53-9, dated December 3, 1953, established the De- 
partment staff manual system which is to be the medium for issuing standard 
policies and procedures governing administrative management and related staff 
functions which have Department-wide applicability. Current status of the 
19 manuals of the system is as follows: 

Completed : 

Payroll 
Communications and style 
Scheduled for completion within 90 days: 
Security 
Travel 
Scheduled for completion within 6 months: 
Legal activities 
Management improvement 
Organization and functions 
Records management. 
Work begun—Completion date indefinite : 
Administrative accounting 
Administrative materials 
Property management 
Purchase and supply 
Committee established—No work done (planning in process) : 
Administrative audit 
Budget 
General services 
Printing and distribution 
Public information 
Retirement 
Time and leave 

Attachments: 

Secretary’s instruction No. 53-9 
Payroll manual 
Communications and style manual 
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Mr. DeAncetis. This statement shows there are two of the manuals 
that have been completed. The first was the Payroll Manual, a copy 
of which is in my hands, and which has been in operation now since 
last summer. 1e second one was issued the first part of April, 
Communications and Style. That has been distributed throughout 
the Department and constituents. It sets the standards for all corre- 
spondence, communications, and brings them all together and super- 
sedes all other parts of existing manuals inconsistent therewith. Those 
two are already out. 

In addition, we have a manual that has been set up bringing together 
all knowledge and experience of the constituents with a small staff 
in the Division of Administrative Planning to work out each of the 
individual manuals in this series. They are the Manuals on Security, 
and Travel on which we expect to have the work completed in 90 davs 
and ready to go to the printer. 

Within the next 6 months, work should have progressed and is 
coming along quite well at the moment on Legal Activities, Manage- 
ment Improvement, Organization and Functions, of the Department. 
as a whole, and Records Management. 

Work has begun, but the completion date is not yet definite, becavse 
of the many details that are necessary to be worked out on it but 
some progress has been made by the committee working on the job, on 
Administrative Accounting, Administrative Materials, Property 
Management, and Purchase and Supply. On another group the 
major committees have been established, discussions are going on 
by members of the committee but no actual written material has been 

roduced, on Administrative Audit, Budget, General Services, Print- 
Ing and Distribution, Public Information, Retirement, and Time and 
eave. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the Department is to be commended for the 
progress they are making and I am puoi xg gratified at the 
recognition the Department is giving to this problem ; because, frankly, 
I think it is something that was long overdue. I became interested 
in it when I was out in the field last summer, as is well known. I 
spent a great deal of time discussing matters not only with program 
people but with the auditors in the field. And I was dumfounded 
to learn of the tremendous number of different manuals and different 
types of manuals that they had to deal with out there. It seems to 
me they would almost have to have a staff to interpret the various 
manuals or find the right provision that they would have to work 
under. And it was really terrible. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. This point right there is very pertinent to your 
earlier question, namely, what of these new activities are going to 
result in savings. The very fact a man had in front of him 17 differ- 
ent manuals—I think that was the number currently maintained in 
the field 

Mr. Bussey. I think I mentioned that number. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. I think you did—and if he now has one manual 
for each function that applies to all constituents, it is going to save 
him a tremendous amount of time and will either permit a reduction 
in personnel or, as is more likely, the carrying on of additional func- 
tions which constantly are added to the organizations in the field 
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as new programs are enacted by Congress and given to this Depart- 
ment to carry out. 

I think there are two of those you might like to look at that have 
actually come through. Have those been adopted now ? 

Mr. DeAnceuis. They are out and in use. 

Mr. Bussey. Without knowing the contents, I will say that they 
pve look more compact than some of the manuals I observed in 
the field. 

Mr. Rocxeretirr. Thank you. Mr. DeAngelis, who is new with 
the Department, brings to this work and the other responsibilities he 
is carrying a wide background of experience in Government, both at 
home and abroad, and also with budget and personnel, as well as 
a ey and management, so we are very fortunate to have him 
with us. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Bussey. What is being done to improve accounting procedures 
in line with the recommendation of the General Accounting Office, 
as you mention on page 6 of your statement? 

r. Rockrereiter. Mr. Chairman, this is another area in which we 
have been carrying on studies, and with your permission I would like 
to ask Mr. Kelly, our new budget officer, if he would run through six 
charts which graphically depict that story in very short order. 

I think that would be the quickest way of getting a picture of what 
the problem was and what it 1s we pod ns Mc we do about it. Would 
that be agreeable to you? 

Mr. Bussey. Sure. I would hate to have these hearings concluded 
Men eines you some advantage to use those charts that you have 
prepared. 


r. Rocknretter. I would like to — out, just before he shows 


the charts, that this method is the method we are using in the council, 

and it does make it easier for the constituents and the Secretary’s office 

staff to visualize with the minimum amount of time what the problem 

is, what the difficulties are, and to see if they agree with the recom- 

mendations that are being made by the individuals presenting these 
studies for the solution of those problems. 


SECRETARY’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


SECRETARY'S RESPONSIBILIT IES 
_ FOR ACCOUNTING FUNCTIONS 


BUDGETING ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES ACT 1950. SEC 113 


and maintain adequate accounting systems 
and internal contro! 


adequate tinancial reports to serve internal! 


tirancal information to suppart departments 
budget requests 
Assure complence with laws and regulations 
© Assure central financial reporting to the Treasury for 
| 


Mr. Ketiy. We have been studying the accounting problem in the 
Department jointly with the Office of the Comptroller General. A 
review of the Budget Accounting Act of 1950 establishes that the 
Secretary’s responsibilities with respect to accounting functions are: 
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First, to establish and: maintain adequate accounting systems and 
internal control. 

Two, provide adequate financial reports to serve internal 
management, 

Third, provide financial information to support the Department’s 
budget request. 

Fourth, to assure the compliance with the laws and regulations 
established by the control agencies, such as the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Comptroller General, and the General Services Administration. 

Last, to assure that the central financial reporting to the Treasury 
is integrated for governmentwide reporting. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE FINDINGS 


GAO FINDINGS. 


DEPT. OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Lacks adequate lass: to effect ORGANIZATION 


BY CONSTITUENTS AND GROWTH OF 
DECENTRALIZED AGOCOUNTING STAFFS 


PORES PROCEDURES 


Laks adequate reports to management 
Looks internal progratn fer review- 
ng al aspects of mumerous programs 


* ADOOUNTING 
ACCOUNTING ORGANIZ. & FUNCTIONS IN DERART OF HEALTH, WELFARE 


The Comptroller General’s Office made a review of the accounting 
system in the Department and filed a report in November of 1953, 
which identified certain inadequacies with respect to the accounting 
operations of the Department. One of these was that the Depart- 
ment lacked an adequate basis to effect accounting improvements. 
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This had resulted in the assumption of responsibilities by the con- 
stituents and the growth of decentralized accounting staffs. 

Second, the Department lacked an adequate base for preparing re- 
ports. In this respect, they indicated the departmental leadership in 
accounting policies and procedures was weak. 

Third, they identified there was a lack of adequate reports to man- 
agement with respect to internal management operations, and they 
indicated this area required a tremendous amount of developmental 
activity. 

Last, they indicated that we lacked an internal audit program for 
reviewing all aspects of the numerous programs. 

In this respect they did identify that we had a grant-in-aid audit 
system which gave us audits with respect to the grant-in-aid programs 
as they related to the States and outside agencies. They also recog- 
nized we had a form of internal audit within the Public Health 
Service, but that no other internal audit program existed. 

Mr. Rocxeret.er. These problems you see outlined there are a re- 
flection of the lack of a strong central organization. I do not think 
they should be taken as a reflection on the individuals in the Director’s 
Office before it was made a department, but that was the approach— 
there was not a strong central control, and this kind of bade brings 
that out. 

PRESENT ACCOUNTING STAFF 


PRESENT ACCOUNTING STAFF 664 MAN YEARS 


DECENTRALIZED [SECRETARY | 


OFF ADM_| SEC | 


ors 


= 


FIELD } 
‘FIELD 17 LOC. REG: 
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- Mr, Ketry, We then set up a chart to depict what accounting staff 
now exists in the Department and where they are located 
organizationally. 

In total, the —— has an accounting staff approximating 

664 man-years. There are 25 of those positions in the Budget poe 
Finance Division of the Office of the Secretary in the Office of 
Administration. 
_ There are 119 of the positions in the departmental staff of the 
Public Health Service; there are 72 in OASI, and this is only with 
respect to their administrative accounting, not to the benefit ac- 
counting; there are 5 in Public Assistance; there are 7 in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; there are 2 in the Federal Credit Union Bureau; there 
are 25 in the Office of Education; there are 3 in the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; there are 26 in St. Elizabeths; and 18 in the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

In the field there are 83 positions in the 9 regional offices, and there 
are 221 accounting positions in the 17 field locations of the Public 
Health Service. This includes the hospitals. 

Mr. Bussey. What do the 26 accountants do at St. Elizabeths? 

Mr. Ketiy. They maintain both the income and the expenditure 
accounts of the operation of the hospital itself. The hospital has 
expenditures in the neighborhood of $11,500,000 a year. They have 
a poeans I believe, of around 2,400 people. 

Mr. Bussey. Comparing that against the 119 for the whole Public 
Health Service, there is almost a fourth at St. Elizabeths. 

Mr. Ketiy. The Public Health Service has in addition 221 at their 
field locations, which includes the hospital operations. The 119 are 
departmental staff of the Public Health Service. 


PROCEDURAL INSTRUCTIONS 


PROCEDURAL INSTRUCTIONS 


17 PHS ACCOUNTING | - 13 FOOD & DRUG 
POINTS INCLU. HOSPS.| DISTRICT OFFICES 
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Mr. Ketiy. We then examined the instructions under which the 
various accounting staffs that we have shown you operate, and we 
found that the Division of Budget and Finance in the Office of the Sec- 
retary issues instructions to each of the various constituents and cer- 
tain of the instructions emanate from there affecting all field locations, 
but in addition each of the constituents issues instructions wherever 
their funds are being expended, which means that with respect to the 
nine regional offices which have some responsibility for spending funds 
of all of the constituents, these regional offices are receiving account- 
ing instructions from all of the constituents. 

ow, this umbrella pattern we show here depicts the degree of 
multiplicity of instructions in the accounting field, and you can see 
that there are seven lines which emerge on the regional offices, each 
of which represents a different set of instructions for accounting for 
certain funds in that regional office, all being accounted for by the 
same staff. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that going to be consolidated ? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is the recommendation that we are heading 
toward ; yes. 

Now, the General Accounting Office made certain recommendations 
with respect to their findings, and the inadequacies we have pointed 
out and the multiplicity of instructions that existed. They concluded 
that, one, the organization and staff in the Office of the Secretary should 
be developed ca hendle all accounting planning and procedures. 


Second, all headquarters accounting should be carried on at a cen- 
tralized point in the Office of the Secretary. 


Third, that a maximum degree of decentralization of authority for 
accounting should be made to the field. 

Fourth, that there should be a strengthening of a departmentwide 
financial reporting. 

Last, that there should be organized an internal audit structure 
covering the entire Department. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION 


I would like to show those recommendations in terms of a schematic 
organization chart: 


PRESENT HEW ORGANIZATION 
SECRETARY 


ESTABLISH CONTINUE | 
ACC. PLAN'G DEPT-WIDE NOE AUDIT 


CONTINUE ACCOUNTS 
FOR OFF SECY 


NONE : PROGRAMS RETAIN ACCTS 
PENDING FURTH STUDY 


PROGRAMS 


Mr. Ketity. They recommended that under the Secretary there be a 
comptroller who would have responsibility for accounting planning 
and procedures for the entire Department, and responsibility for 
departmentwide financial reporting; responsibility for budget, for 
internal audit, and for centralized accounting for all headquarters 
activities in the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, just from the charts that you have shown so far, 
and not being an expert on the problem, that idea of the Department 
comptroller, seems to me to make sense. What is being done toward 
He that suggestion, or have you discarded it for something 

etter 

Mr. Rockrreiiter. No; we have not. It has been under discussion, 
Mr. Chairman. We have not finished the studies of the accounting 
and budget procedures. This is a part of it, and we are holding that 
recommendation until we see how this whole picture comes out. 

Mr. Bussey. I hope we do not study it too long. 
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Mr. Rockere.ter. I did not mean we were holding up these recom- 
mendations on the changes that are discussed here ; only 1olding up the 
question of a comptroller. That is the thought on the question that 
youasked. It related to the comptroller. 

Mr. Bussey. I wonder if there has been any determination as to 
whether there should be a Department comptroller or not down there. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I might speak on that subject. 

Most of the departments of Government have an Assistant Secretary 
for Administration and Finance. We do not. 

Mr. Bussey. Most of the departments do not have such a conglom- 
eration as you inherited with all of these different constituencies. 

Mr. Rockeretter. With that I agree, more every day. We have 
been discussing whether there should be an assistant secretary in 
charge of this whole area and, if so, whether he should be a financial 
man and a comptroller and not have administrative functions, but 
just financial, or whether he should have financial and administrative, 
or whether he should just have administrative. So we have not quite 
crystallized our thinking in that area. This is one of the recom- 
mendations that has been made. 

Mr. Bussey. You have looked favorably, though, upon this sug- 
gestion of the General Accounting Office 

Mr. Rocxereier. Particularly when you go back to those first 
charts we showed you where the responsibility for almost $7 million 
rests upon the Secretary. 

Mr. Kewiy. The existing schematic organization of the Office of 
the Secretary is shown in green [indicating]. In the Office of the 
Secretary, the Office of Administration, there is a Division of Budget 
and Finance. It has financial reporting activities, but requires 
strengthening to comply with the recommendations of the General 
Accounting Office. 

It has a budget function which has not been studied in these recom- 
mendations. And the accounting operation at headquarters is now 
being carried on on a decentralized basis among the constituents, with 
the Office of the Secretary being responsible for the accounting for 
the appropriations made to the Office of the Secretary and certain 
miscellaneous funds. 

The recommendations that we are making here are to establish in 
the Division of Budget and Finance an accounting, planning, and 
procedures organization, and to establish in the Office of the Secre- 
tary an internal audit branch and to strengthen the financial report- 
ing activity on a departmentwide basis, and for the time being to con- 
tinue the accounting functions for headquarters’ activities on a de- 
centralized basis pending the outcome of the studies and the estab- 
lishment of a single set of accounting procedures for the entire 
Department. 


45836—54—pt. 
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ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT PROCEDURES 


I would like to show you how we anticipate the accounting pro- 
cedures activity would operate as shown by this chart : 


ACCOUNTING & AUDIT PROCEDURES 


COMMITTEE 
FISCAL POL. ORDE 


DIFFERENCES 


TECHNICIANS 


The purpose of having an accounting procedures section is to pull 
together a staff of procedural experts in the accounting field that can 
draft a unified system of manuals of instructions. Those drafts 
would be sent to the eonstituents where their chief accountant, the 
accounting operator at the constituent level, would review and com- 
ment on whether or not they gave him adequate coverage or prevented 
difficulties in carrying them out. In the event that the constituents 
agreed with these instructions, they would be returned, put in manual 
form, and issued for everybody’s use. In the event, however, they 
disagreed and felt that there should be improvements in those pro- 
cedures, they would be returned, notice their differences, and would 

o to a fiscal policy review committee comprised of a principal 
udministrative officer from each of the constituents which would 
meet in an effort to resolve those problems in order to put out a pro- 
cedure which was acceptable and which would meet the objectives of 
all the constituents in their accounting operations. 

Internal audit functions would be a compliance function—deter- 
mined if the laws, policies, and procedures and these manuals and 
regulations are adhered to. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. Again, Mr. Chairman, referring back to your 
original question about savings, this is the kind of work which should 


|| 
I 
PROPOSAL 
ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES SECTION INTERNAL AUDIT 
PROCEDURES RS | 
CONSTITUENTS & FIELD STATIONS 


result in economies and efficiency in operation throughout the entire 
Department. 

Mr, Bussey. Where do you anticipate the personnel reductions will 
occur ¢ 

Mr. Rockeretier. Well, I would rather wait to see what the results 
of the studies were which were indicated there on the left, to see 
what the new forms would be, and then after that one could tell where 
the simplifications would take place and what would be the result in 
actual number of people working on these problems. 

One of the difficulties we have, and where it is hard to show actual 
savings in terms of reductions of people and reduction in appropria- 
tions, is, as I mentioned before, we keep receiving new mandates from 
the Congress in the form of programs and legislation and those are 
absorbed, and I think to give you the true picture of the workload 
one would have to give both the additional responsibilities and the 
additional workload together with the actual appropriations and the 
number of people. And those should be portrayed department by 
department, constituent by constituent, and so forth, to really bring 
that story out clearly. 

I think when you come to the field service, later in the hearings, we 
can give you that very clearly. That was brought out in the Senate 
hearings this morning, and it was very interesting. 

The additional programs they are now servicing with less people 
are very interesting. 

Mr. Bussey. Perhaps I should have asked where the personnel in- 
creases will occur instead of the decreases. 

Mr. Rockeretter. I do not think you will have to, although—— 

Mr. Bussey. You know, frankly, I am, just by nature, skeptical 
about some of these things. I referred to this matter the other day 
when I told of the time I was sitting on the subcommittee that heard 
the testimony on the unification of our armed services. One of the 

uestions that I asked everyone that came before our committee at 

at time, General Eisenhower and General Marshall and Secretary 
Forrestal and all the others, was, Where was the economy in this 
unification they were talking about? But nobody was able to show 
me any economy. 

Now, as a member of this committee we are always interested in 
economy and efficiency, and I am always interested in where we are 
going to get a decrease in personnel and save some money and still 
not do any damage to any of the programs. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest as a con- 
crete example of that very question that you are asking that. tliis 
Department submit to you in the hearings next year a study which 
would be the sequel to this presentation today to show the exact im- 
pact, of the new procedures on personnel in each one of these constitu- 
ents, and see in tangible form how that has worked out. 

Mr. Bussey. I hope that my friends on my right share your opti- 
mism in that “next year” statement of yours. 

Mr, Fogarty. I think that they are taking quite a chance in making 
all these plans. I hope you do not spend too much money on them. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I have made my suggestion, Mr. Chairman, and 
IT will stand on it. 
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PERMANENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Buszey. I think this will be a good place to have compiled and 
put into the record comparative figures for the different constituents 
as to what the total positions were when this was the Federal Security 
Agency under Oscar Ewing in January of 1953 and as it is today, let 
us say, April 30 or March 30. 

Mr. Ketxiy. You asked for this to be submitted for the record, a list 
of filled permanent positions as of April 30, 1954, contrasted with the 
filled positions on October 30, 1952, by grade? 

Mr. Bussey. That was for the Secretary’s office. I am talking 
about the entire Department now, all the constituents. 

Mr. Rockeretier. We can do that very easily because we get a 
monthly statement on it. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the total number of personnel as of today com- 
pared to January 1953? 

Mr. Rockxeretter. If you mean permanent personnel, we have a 
seasonal fluctuation. We would have to have permanent personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. For comparative reasons, let us make it January of 
each year instead of taking a different month. 

Mr. Rockerretter. As long as it is permanent personnel we can give 
it to you very easily. We get it every month, and I think, roughly 
speaking, there are about 1,300 less people than before. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare permanent personnel 


Difference 
Constituent Jan. 31, 1953 | Jan. 31, 1954) 


Office of the Secretary 871 874 
Public Health Service ‘ (13, 832) 


National Institutes of Health 
Other Divisions, PHS 
Freedmen’s Hospital _ 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Social Security Administration 
Food and Drug Administration 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Excludes: 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Howard University 


Mr. Bussey. Is that all? 

Mr. Rockereiter. Let me explain. 

Mr. Bussey. I ran on a program of economy. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I am giving you the facts, Mr. Chairman, as 
they are, and I should say that there has been an increase in personnel 
within that figure. In other words, this reduction is a net reduction. 
There has been an increase of 700 at Bethesda during the year as a 
result of the opening of the big research center. So while the net 

rure is 1,300, if there had been no increase at Bethesda perhaps it 
would be 2,000. 


s 
( 
+3 
(—573) 
15, 133 14, 519 —614 
118 109 -9 
Total... 35, 289 34, 005 —1, 284 
7389 722 —67 
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Mr. Bussey. I think in fairness we should maybe segregate the per- 
sonnel of the clinical center, since that opened up after the other 
figures were established. The figures pa cy not be comparable. 

Mr. Rockeretter. We will submit the correct figures. 


Prorerty MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Now on page 7 of your statement, under property 
management, where you are talking about centralizing within the 
Office of Administration, how many people will be added to the Office 
of Administration as the result of this centralization ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. Would you care to have Mr. Simpson, who is 
responsible for this study and this property management function, 
give you a brief report on this study and the results of it? 

Mr. Bussey. Does he know how many he is going to add? 

Mr. Rockereuver. I presume that he has an estimate. We would 
like to put any additional personnel in perspective with the savings 
and the general tightening of management that results. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure the committee would not mind hearing from 
him if he is going to tell us how this is going to increase efficiency and 
if there will be a saving in personnel and dollars. 

Mr. Rockereier. I am anxious for you to see a few of the examples 
of the studies if we have the time. 

Mr. Bussey. Do we have charts on this too? 

Mr. Rockereuier. Yes, I hate to admit it, but we have. 

These three questions are typical of the kind of problems that the 
Secretary is trying to examine and work out for the Department as 
a whole, and they are all very important and serious functions. 

Mr. Simeson. Mr. Chairman, this study of the property manage- 
ment activities in the Department we undertook 2 years ago in co- 
operation with the General Services Administration, and the General 
Accounting Office. Together we made a complete survey of the 
property management activities in the Department. I had better at 
the outset explain what is covered in property management. 

We include the procurement or acquisition of new supplies and 

upiment and the storage and issue of that equipment to program 
directors as they need it in carrying out their authorized programs, 
and also the maintenance of records and inventory controls to insure 
that we get the maximum utilization of property on hand in the depart- 
ment. 
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“The survey we undertook with the General Accounting Office and 
the General Services Administration brought out the five needs 
pictured in this first chart: 


1 DHEW Property Managemen? Pro 


® Full utilization of property 


 ® Stop hoarding of supplies and equipment | 
Complete inventory control 


© End duplication of property procedures, 


records, personnel - 


Compliance with property laws 


First of all, we need to have, and we are not now getting, full utiliza- 
tion of properties that we now have in use in the Department. The 
reason for this is, that we do not have adequate records set up. In some 

laces we have no records set up to tell us what properties we have on 
1and, either in use or in storage. 

Secondly, this has resulted in some hoarding of supplies and equip- 
ment, that is, the ownership of more supplies and equqipment than 
are actually needed in some instances in order to carry on the program. 
This has not been intentional. It has been due to the fact there have 
not been adequate inventory controls established in certain parts of the 
Department in order to stop this hoarding of supplies and equipment. 

Thirdly, we need a complete—— 

Mr. Bussey. Now, have you been able to get an inventory of those 
supplies and equipment? I have been satisfied, and I know other 
members of the committee have, that they purchased a lot of things un- 
necessarily. Mave you been able to get an inventory of that? 
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Mr. Simpson. In some places we do have inventory systems. In 
some parts we have it in the Public Health Service and in the OASI 
program in Baltimore. In other parts of the Department there have 
been no inventory-control systems established, and that is one of the 
principal aims of this program—to establish adequate systems of 
inventory control, 

Mr. Rockeretter. There again, each one of these constituents has 
developed its own program over a long period of years, and this is the 
first time there has been any effort to pull together these activities, 
standardize them, and get them on an eflicient basis in terms of modern 
practices. 

Mr. Sruprson. Another thing found in the survey was some duplica- 
tion of property procedures and records throughout the Department 
in that the several echelons of the organization in the constituents 
were issuing instructions with respect to how property records were 
to be prepared and maintained, and with respect to what kind of 
property reports were to be submitted. ‘This necessarily resulted in 
some, we believe, unnecessary duplication of personnel in order to 
maintain the property records and the procedures established. 

But again, let me emphasize the thing Mr. Rockefeller just said, 
there has been no central direction of these procedures, or of the forms 
and records maintained in order to keep an inventory of the proper- 
ties and supplies which we have on hand, with the result there is no 
uniformity in this. There has grown up some duplication in proce- 
dures. We visualize if we can establish central uniform procedures 
which would be prescribed throughout the Department there would 
be no need for overlapping instructions with respect to records sys- 
tems, or to reporting procedures down through the several echelons 
of the Department. 

Finally, of course, this all boils down into the need to comply with 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, which 
has as its primary objective the full utilization of properties the Gov- 
ernment now has on hand so that there need be no unnecessary buying 

of new supplies and equipment. 
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SCOPE OF CURRENT OPERATIONS 


With these needs in mind, I want to pause very briefly to point out 
the scope of our property-management operations at the present time 
in the epartunii so that you will see that this is a sizable problem, 
which is illustrated by this chart: 


@ DHEW Property Management Program 


_ SCOPE OF CURRENT OPERATIONS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL BUDGET SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


$20.8 M. 


INVENTORY SUPPLIES | 
CAPITAL EQUIPMENT $35M. 


$I606M" 


REAL PROPERTY INVENTORY 


In the first place, our average annual budget for supplies and 
equipment, that is, our 08 and 09 objects, average $20,800,000 a year. 
We presently have an inventory of capital equipment—and this is 
equipment that is now in use—around $160 million plus, based on our 
acquisition costs. We have an additional $3,500,000 in supplies in 
storage ready for issue and use. 

That all relates to personal property, or supplies and equipment, 
used in carrying out a program. In addition, we have real property, 
buildings, and land which the Department owns, estimated at a value 
of $150 million. That is a very low figure because it is an estimated 
acquisition cost. Actually, of course, the values of real properties 
have so greatly increased in recent years, this figure is very low. 


| 

| | 
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OBJECTIVES 


Based on these facts, we have outlined certain objectives for a De- 
partment program, most of which were con- 
tained in the GAO-GSA recommendations to the Secretary: 


perty Management Program 


Planned property management 


® Relate supplies and equipment to needs 


© Leadership in development of property 
_ policies and procedures 


® Complete and accurate property | 


accounting and reporting 


First, we want to achieve planned property management by which 
we mean we want to get the best and the most complete utilization 
of all supplies and equipment, and of all buildings and lands, which 
we own. 

If we plan our property management carefully, we will not buy 
any more than we must absolutely have in order adequately to carry 
on our authorized programs. 

This means that we must relate our supplies and equipment to our 
actual program needs. This must be very carefully thought through 
at the time that the budget for our programs is prepared. 

We need leadership at the Department level in the development of 
proper policies and procedures which would be uniformly applied 
throughout the Department so we could have a single line of instruc- 
tions going down through all echelons of activity, and so that the 
property clerks who are buying property, who are storing it, and who 
are issuing it to the program people as they need it, are all operati 
under a uniform system of inventory control, of requisitioning, kaa 
storage and issue. 


: 
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Finally, we must have complete and accurate property accounting 
and reporting in order to know what our assets are, and as a means 
for the best development of those assets throughout the programs 
of the Department. 


ACTION TO BE TAKEN 


With these objectives in mind, we have developed certain action 
steps which we think should be taken: 


Q@ DHEW Property Management Program 


ACTION TO BE TAKEN 


® Issuance of manuals 
Personal property management 


| Real property management 
| Procurement 


@ Installation of property accountability systems 
© Development of staffing and performance standards 

® Education and training of personnel 

@ Inspection of property transactions and records 

® Budgeting for supplies and equipment 


First, throuzh the manual system which Mr. DeAngelis described 
a few minutes ago, we are going to develop three manuals in the 
field of property management—one on personal chy ep or supplies 
and equipment, a second on real property or buildings and land and 
fixed equipment, and third on procurement. These will be developed 
in cooperation with the people in the constituents who actually do the 
buying, who do the storing, who do the issuing, and who are respon- 
sible for the survey of property in use and its proper utilization or 
disposal as excess, through committees which will be set up for writing 
each of these manuals. 

Having set the procedures, we will then proceed with the problem 
of installation of property accountability systems, accurate inventory 
control systems, and setting up the property accounts of the 
Department. 

his will be done largely by the constituents using their staff but 
with leadership and advice in the development and installation of these 
accountability systems coming from the Department level. 

Third, we will develop staffing and performance standards, that is, 
the numbers and kinds of people—and the amount of work that should 
be expected of property personnel—who actually carry on procure- 
ment and property-management activities. 


* 
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Fourth, we wish to inaugurate a program of education and training 
of personnel, not only of supply personnel actually buying and issuing 
these materials, but the program people themselves, to make them 
property conscious, to get them to realize that when you need some- 
thing you first look about you to see if it ison hand, or you ask another 
program if they are utilizing an identical or similar item fully and 
could you use it part time, before buying a duplicate of an item they 
may have on hand already. 

Next, we want to set up a system of audit or inspection of prop- 
erty transactions and the records that are established to insure the 
maximum utilization of the properties we have in the Department. 
This would inelude an inspection of the actual buying transactious 
done by the constituents in the field stations to insure that they are 
complying with departmental policies, the regulations of the General 
Services Administration, and the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Procedures Act, and to insure again that no buying is done that 
is unnecessary buying. 

Finally, we wish to work with the Division of Budget and Finance 
in the development of budget guides to help the program people in 
budgeting for their 08 and 09 moneys in relation to their actual 
program needs. 


HEADQUARTERS—FIELD RELATIONSHIPS 


After we have taken these action steps, this chart will give you 
a picture of the working relationships between the small staff of 
experts we wish to set up at the Department 
evel, in conformity with the recommendations of GSA and the actual 
procurement, storage, issue, and utilization functions that are carried 
out by the constituents in the various field stations. 


HEADQUARTERS-FIELD RELATIONSHIPS 
~~ GENERAL 


SERVICES 
ADMIN. 
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Here we have a map of the country. The dark dots on it repre- 
sent the major field activities of the Department where there are 
substantial procurement and property-management activities going 
going on at the present time. ; 

As we visualize this thing operating within the general broad 
guides we got from the GSA and their regulations, and through the 
development and adaptation of those guides to specific needs of our 
Department, we would have the Rivision of General Services in the 

ce of the Secretary develop the policies, standards, procedures, 
accounting and inventory systems of control, reporting mechanisms, 
and conduct the inspections or reviews of the property-management 
operations carried out by the constituents in these major field estab- 
lishments of the Department. 

That is generally the plan. It has been worked out in conformity 
with the recommendations which were submitted to the Secretary last 
month by the Administrator of GSA. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to say that we all know it is not possible 
to build a skyscraper building without first a set of plans by the 
architect. You people are to be congratulated, from the Secretary 
on down, for having worked out this set of plans. If I am fortu- 
nate enough to again be a member of this committee next year, I am 
advising you in advance that I want to go back over every one of 
those steps to see exactly what has been accomplished and what has 
a put into effect, and see how the artisans have made use of the 

ans. 

. Mr. Rockeretier. We will welcome that. We feel true savings and 
efficiency can only be worked out on this kind of an approach, and 
more money will be saved by good management in these fields than 
will show up in just personnel items alone. It will show up in reduced 
requirements for procurement, for materials, and so forth, and a 
more efficient use of that which has already been purchased. 

I would like to say Mr. Simpson is also new in this position as 
Director of General Services, and that he is doing an outstanding job 
for us. We are glad to have him in that spot. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 


Mr. Bussey. How many positions are going to be added to 
strengthen the Office of Publications and Reports ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. What we are trying to do there, Mr. Chairman, is 
to pull together certain of the functions which are now distributed 
throughout the constituents and have tighter control of these activi- 
ties in the Secretary’s Office. 

The figures and the facts perhaps had better be presented by Mr. 
Hunter, who is in charge of that operation, and if you would be 
willing I would like to ask Mr. Hunter to just review briefly the 
new plan and the number of people involved. 


CHART ROOM 


Before we leave the chart question, I would like to introduce Mrs. 
Williams, who is in charge of that activity, eon next to Mr. Haskell 
here, and who has done an outstanding job for the Secretary and the 
Department as a whole in this field during the year. 


Mr. Bussey. Is she in charge of the chart room ‘ 

Mr. Rockrretter. She is. She is in charge of the development of 
the graphic material, the interpretation of statistics and facts in 
graphic form for presentation. 

Mr. Bussey. I have not been able to get down to see the chartroom, 
but they tell me it is quite an exhibit. 

Mr. Rockereiier. Mrs. Williams can give you a personally con- 
ducted tour if any of you members of the committee or of the staff 
would like to come. We would like to have that pleasure. 

Mr. Hunter. I think we can illustrate very briefly four objectives 
for the strengthening of the Office of Publications and Reports. 

It is our feeling that we need more effective supervision of the De- 

artment’s total publications and reporting activities than we have 
n able to do under our present stafling pattern. 

We secondarily need, we believe, a Closer scrutiny before issuance of 
the publications and information materials that go out of the 
Department. 

hirdly, we would hope to achieve better advance planning of 
information activities. 

Fourth, to provide improved editorial press services. 

- Under the present staffing pattern we have a number of positions 
now in the Office of Publications and Reports. We have 12. We are 
suggesting new positions to be added should be 7, for a total of 19, and 
as indicated in the testimony our plan for financing these additional 
— does not require an additional appropriation but will be 
nanced from within the department itself. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Mr. Bussey. On page 10 of your statement, under “Working capital 
fund” you state as follows: 


In this connection, we have asked, in the budget which is before you, for 
broadened language for the working capital fund, so as to permit us to use that 
fund to finance other services than reproduction, tabulating, and purchase and 
supply activities. For example, we would like to use it for mail and messenger 
Services, shipping and receiving services, moving, and general labor. Also, for 
so long as such activities as the consolidated Security Office, the staff and charts 
of the departmental council, and certain of the services of the Office of Publi- 
cations and Reports are financed by payments from the various appropriations 
accounts which benefit from the services, it would seem to be better accounting 
practice to use the working capital fund for this purpose if the language were 
broad enough to permit it. It is for these reasons that we urge the adoption of 
the recommended language for the working capital fund. 

Do I correctly interpret this as meaning that if the requested lan- 
guage were granted you could use the working funds to centralize in 
the Secretary’s Office any activities gt those activities which by law 
are required to be carried out by one of the constituents? 

Mr. Rockerevier. I think that would come only under the terms of 
general services, and administrative activities, and not program 
activities, Mr. Chairman. 

That is what we have in mind here. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you give the committee an example in your ad- 
ministrative activities as to how you would apply that ¢ 
- Mr. Rocxeretier. Well, we have had an example in the chart staff 
function for the council; we have had an example in the Security 
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Office in the centralization of functions there, and we have given here 
certain examples as far as mail and messenger service is concerned. 
We are making studies there and it might well be that the centraliza- 
tion of the handling of mail and messenger service would result in 
more efficient use of personnel and an economy in expenditures for the 
Department as a whole. j 

he working capital fund is a vehicle through which such economies 
and efficiencies can be achieved. 

The Reorganization Act of 1953 gave the Secretary the right to cen- 
tralize any administrative or service functions in the Secretary’s 
Office. 

Mr. Bussey. Under that language, the program people are not 
excluded, however ? 

Mr. Rocxereiier. When you say “program,” do you mean programs 
of the constituents? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Rockereier. I do not think they were intended to be, Mr. 
Chairman, frankly. Inthe Reorganization Act it is spelled out pretty 
carefully that centralized administrative services and functions are 
covered, and we have interpreted that to mean just exactly that, and 
not to centralize the program activities that are carried out under 
the direction of the various constituents, and our intention would 
not be to endeavor to do so. However, I do not have the exact lan- 
guage before me at this time. 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Mr. Bussey. Following that, and under “Management studies,” 
you say: 
The Bureau of the Budget has recently approve’ a request of the Department 
for $45,000 to carry out a general survey of the administrative and management 
services of the Department. 
-Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I presume that you are trying to get this service knit 
together and centralized and made a department, after its loose con- 
a in the past, and you need some more surveying to accomplish 
that 

Mr. Rockeretier. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

They would cover the type of surveys which you have just seen 
illustrated by the reports which have been given, but would cut across 
all phases of the Department’s administrative and service activities. 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Bussey. Under “Transfer authority,” on page 11, you state: 


We have again asked for the authority to make transfers of up to 5 percent 
of the amount of any appropriation, but no appropriation may be increased by 


more than 5 percent. 
Would you submit for the record, please, a statement. setting forth 

each separate item of authority now existing within the Department 

under the 1954 Appropriation Act, and other legislation, to transfer 

funds from one appropriation to another appropriation or function 

within the Department ? 

Mr. Rockerretier. We will do so, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Bussey. In that connection, would you also indicate the amount 
of transfers being made in 1954 under each of these authorities? 

Mr. Rockereiier. Yes, sir; we will do so. 

Before you leave that item, Mr. Chairman, I think one of the most, 
important things to achieve efficiency and economy is flexibility, or a 
certain amount of flexibility, in the handling of funds which is essen- 
tial if services are to be centralized, or carried out in the Secretary’s 
Office, and service rendered to the constituents. This item here is one 
which would be helpful to us in that connection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


In addition to authority contained in section 7 of the Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1953, the following transfer provisions are included in the 1954 Appro- 
priation Act (Public Law 170) for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 

FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


Salaries and expenses : 
“transfer of funds to the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, Howard Uni- 
versity’ for salaries of technical and professional personnel detailed to the hos- 
pital;”. (Amount in 1954, $112,216.) 

“payments to the appropriation of Howard University for actual cost of heat, 
light, and power furnished by such university;”. (Amount in 1954, $70,000.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


National Institutes of Health, operating expenses: 
“Provided, That the Surgeon General is authorized to advance to this appro- 
priation from other appropriations to the Public Health Service such amounts 
as are determined to be necessary for the foregoine purposes and for activities 
performed en a centralized basis :”. (Amount in 1954, $7,090,300.) 

Service and supply fund: 

“For additional working capital for the ‘Service and supply fund,’ created by 
title II of the act of July 3, 1945 (42 U. S. C. 231), not to exceed $200,000, to 
be derived by transfer from such other funds appropriated in this act to the 
National Institutes of Health as the Surgeon General may determine, to remain 
available until expended :”. (Amount in 1954, $200,000.) 

Administrative provisions: 

“During the current fiscal year, and with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, there may be transferred from any annual appropriation to the Public 
Health Service to any other such appropriation such additional amounts as may 
be required for pay and allowances of the active commissioned officers herein 
authorized, but any amounts so transferred shall not exceed 5 per centum of any 
such appropriation and no such appropriation shall be increased by more than 
5 per centum as a result of any such transfers.” (Amount in 1954, $ ay 

Assistance to States, general, salaries and expenses: Section 508 (Public 
Law 410). “For the purpose of any reorganization under section 202, the 
Administrator, with the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
is authorized to make such transfers of funds between appropriations as may 
be necessary for the continuance of transferred functions.” (Amount in 1954, 
$120,000. ) 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Office of the Commissioner, salaries and expenses: “Together with not to 
exceed $123,500 to be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund.” (Amount in 1954, $123,500.) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Office of the Secretary, salaries and expenses: “Together with not to exceed 
$171,000 to be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund.” (Amount in 1954, $171,000.) 

Offive of Field Services, salaries and expenses: “Together with not to exceed 
$375,000 to be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund.” (Amount in 1954, $375,000.) 

Office of the General Counsel, salaries and expenses: “Together with not to 
exceed $22,500 to be transferred from the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses,’ 
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certification and inspection services, and_not to exceed $365,000 to be transferred 
from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.” (Amount in 
1954, $387,500. ) 

General provisions: Section 207. “Not to exceed 5 percent of any appropriation 
from the general fund of the Treasury in this title available for salaries and 
expenses may be transferred to any other such appropriation for the purpose 
of paying annual leave of employees separated from the service as a result 
of reductions of appropriations provided herein, but the transfer authority 
e700.) hereir shall not extend beyond December 31, 1953.” (Amount in 1954, 

) 

Penalty mail (Public Law 286, 83d Cong.) : “That section 301 of the Penalty 
Mail Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1048) is amended by the addition of a sentence as 
follows: ‘Based on such accountings, there shall be transferred to the Post Office 
Department as postal revenue, out of any appropriations or funds available to 
the departments, agencies, and establishments concerned, the equivalent amount 
of postage due therefor, as determined pursuant to regulations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General.’” (Amount in 1954, $281,538.) (See 33 Comp. Gen., 
dated November 13, 1953, p. 216, which authorizes interagency fund transfers in 
connection with payment of penalty mail costs.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 6 of the justifications, in the fourth para- 
graph, the following appears: 

Some of the recommendations of the Department involve additional Federal 
expenditures where there is an obvious unmet national need. The net effect of 
the 1955 budget and legislative recommendations of this Department is to reduce 
the total budget estimates for all programs of the Department by approximately 
$57 million below the 1954 level. 


How many amendments to the 1955 budget have been submitted to 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Rockere.tier. Do you mean by that the supplemental request ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; you have had quite a number of supplemental 
requests. 

r. Rockeretier. Yes, sir; 6 have gone to the Congress, Mr. Chair- 
man, and there are 3 more pending in the Bureau of the Budget. 

ef Bussey. How much do the six which have come to Congress 
tota. 

Mr. Rockxeretser. Mr. Miles will total that, Mr. Chairman, but 
while he is doing that I might state that where we have appropriation 
legislation, as we do in Public Assistance, and as the State expenditures 
progress during the course of the year, we have to modify our estimates. 

Mr. Ketiy. The proposed budget amendments for 1955 modify our 
budget by approximately $38.7 million. 

Mr. Bussey. That covers the six supplementals or amendments 
which have come up? 

Mr. Ketry. Those submitted as well as the pending items. 

Mr. Ketiy. The appropriated funds would amount to about $375,- 
000, and then the third item is a request to authorize the construction 
of the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Building, amounting to an 
increase in the authorization heretofore made of $24,890,000. That 
will be necessary to permit proceeding with the planning of the build- 
ing at a precise figure approved by the Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. That takes into consideration everything which has 
gone to the Bureau of the Budget, I take it? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. How many budget amendments have been submitted 
to Congress requesting reductions in the original request ? 
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Mr. Rockeretier. To my knowledge, there are none, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bussey. Are any pending before the Bureau of the Budget ? 
Mr. Rockereuter. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is there ever occasion to do that ? 

Mr. Rockereier. There might be, but really what happens in that 
area is that those funds are held by the Bureau and returned at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Fernanvez. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Rockeretter. That is the procedure that really applies in a 
case like that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It seems to me that there would be no occasion for 
any sort of such instance. 

r. Rockeretter. That is right. Although funds do lapse at the 
end of the year, they are not spent, but our estimates have not been 
on that side, so far. 

Mr. Bussey. It must take a little time to figure up all the supple- 
mentals. 

Do you have a special division down there, or do these ideas come to 
you at night? 

How are the costs of getting all these supplementals prepared ab- 
sorbed ¢ 

Mr. Rockeretier. Well. I think the cost is not so much of a fac- 
tor, that is, the cost of preparing it, as the actual appropriation itself. 

I think what has caused more of this than perhaps is customary in 
normal times is the fact that so many of us are new in the Department, 
and as we have had an opportunity to become more familiar with the 
problems and the programs, we have found that there was need for 


reappraisal of some of our original estimates. 
Mr. Bussey. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CHART ROOM 


Mr. Bussey. How much has been spent on this chart room ? ; 

Mr. Rockere.ier. I think it has amounted to $16,000, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that include the preparation of the charts? 

Mr. Rockeretier. No; that does not. That cost has been occa- 
sioned as a result of fixing up the space for the work and for the use of 
equipment—for the use of projector equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Bussey. You are satisfied in your own mind that this is going 
to return good dividends to the Department? 

Mr. Rockeretcer. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think frankly that it would 
have been impossible otherwise for those of us who have come in 
with the new administration to become familiar with and to understand 
the implications of and the needs for the wide variety of programs 
that are carried on in the interest of the welfare of the fol: of this 
country by the five constituents. I think that there are 21 grant-in- 
aid programs and they work with all the States and Territories, and 
they have wide ramifications within the 21 programs themselves. 

he formulas for the allocation of the money to the States are 
highly complicated, and the objectives of the programs have been 
modified by subsequent legislation over a period of years, and it is a 
very complicated and intricate operation, and these are operations 
which affect the lives of the people of the country. 
45836—54—pt. 152 
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If a person who has reached the age of 65, or spheequent years, 
wants to retire, that is the most important thing in his life, and we 
want to be able to handle our relations with individuals, even though 
we are a Federal Government, and there are a great many individuals 
to deal with, we want to handle those relations on a basis which will do 
justice to the problems and the needs and the human factors involved, 
and the factors of personal integrity which are involved. Therefore, 
for new people coming in to try and understand these questions, and 
to understand the scope of the responsibilities, is a tremendous job. 
These charts have helped us get a visualization of the responsibilities 
and the ramifications of the programs. 


SCHEDULE C AND A POSITIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I get the impression from your statement that there 
has been a large percentage of new people coming into the Department. 

How many jobs were placed in schedule C? 

Mr. Rock; renter. I think the last figure I saw reflects that there 
are now 19 schedule C jobs, and I think there are nine in schedule A. 

Mr. Bussey. How é you differentiate between schedule C and 
schedule A positions ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. Just by the definition given under civil-service 
regulations. Schedule C contains jobs under which there are no civil 
service requirements, at all, and schedule A is under civil service, but 
with a very broad latitude in the selection of individuals. 

Mr. Bussey. Since January 20, 1953, how many schedule A and how 
many schedule C jobs have been changed ? 

Mr. Rockereiire. I think that probably 90 percent or more—say, 
95 percent—in both categories are new people. 

Mr. Buseey. I am talking about schathile A and schedule C jobs. 

Mr. Rockerenier. That is right. That is what I was referring to. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you check that, and be sure, and place it in the 
record ? 

Mr. Rocxrreiirr. I will be glad to do so, but I think I have it here. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ScHEDULE C AND A Positrons WHICH HAVE BEEN FILLED SINcE JANUARY 20, 1953 


The 19 schedule C positions have been filled as follows: 


Before Jan. 20, 1953 
Vacant 


Total____ 
The 9 schedule A positions have been filled as follows: 


Since Jan. 20, 1953____ 
Before Jan. 20, 1953 


Mr. Bussey. How was the cost of this chartroom and the charts 


taken care of ? 
Mr. Rocxreretier. The costs for the chartroom and the charts have 


been assessed upon the Secretary’s Office and the constituents on the 
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basis of a formula which is applied to the total number of employees 
in each constituent organization. So, it is based upon the number 
of employees. 

We have used different formulas in different areas. This is the 
formula used for the charts, and the formula used on the Security 
Office financing involved, I think, three formulas which were com- 
bined. 

However, I do not have the specific information at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all right; you can furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Rockeretzer. I now have it. 

Fifty percent of the total cost is based on the number of sensitive 
positions in the Department, and 30 percent of the total cost is based 
on the total number of employees involved, and 20 percent of the total 
cost is based on the total number of Executive Order 9835 loyalty 
cases in the Department to be reexamined under the standards of 
Executive Order 10450. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have anything budgeted for fiscal 1955 for the 
chartroom ¢ 

Mr. Rockere ier. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that not a nonrecurring charge ? 

Mr. Rockereuier. The construction work was a nonrecurrin 
charge. The recurring charges will be based on the actual costs o 
charts made and then allocated under this system. 


LIAISON WITH SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 10 of the justifications you referred to liaison 
with special institutions. 

You have a liaison officer between the special institutions such as 
Howard and Freedmen’s and St. Elizabeths, and I think that position 
is held by Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Rockereuier. That is correct, Mr. Chairman; he reports to the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Larmon. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that a new position ? 

Mr. Rockrre.Ler. Was it a new position in 1953 or was that 1954? 

Mr. Mies. It was new in 1954. 

Mr. Rockere ier. It is one which we feel has been extremely val- 
uable both for the Assistant Secretary and the Secretary, and for the 
institutions themselves. I think, perhaps, Mr. Larmon might like to 
say a word as to how that has worked out. 

Mr. Larmon. I would be glad to amplify it, Mr. Chairman. 

It is essential, I think, that constant contact be made with these 
institutions, and there are five of them. They are, as you know, 
either totally federally supported, or partially through contributions 
and appropriations, and they have the usual problems of institutions. 

I think the liaison helps very greatly in contributing to balancing 
the institutions and contributing to policy and their initiative and 
their planning. 

LIAISON WITH CONGRESS 


Mr. Bussey. What is this = of liaison with Congress? 
Mr. Larmon. Mr. Rockefeller may wish to answer that one. 
Mr. Bussey. What about that position, Mr. Rockefeller? 
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Mr. Rockxeretier. That is a new position, and Mr. Counihan is 
doing an extremely effective job for the Secretary and the Depart- 
ment. 
We have a very large number of calls and letters and queries re- 
rding problems of individuals who have had some question about 
their olatige and survivors insurance benefits or requests for informa- 
tion and in regard to certain pamphlets which are available, and those 
come to the Secretary’s Office, and Mr. Counihan handles those, and 
acts as an information center for the Congress with our Department. 
It is such a large Department, and there are so many activities, as 
I mentioned before, which affect the people of the country, and the 
ple, obviously, are in touch with their Congressman and want 
information or advice or assistance, and the Congressman comes to 
the Department, and Mr. Counihan.acts as the central point there 


for those contacts, to see that they get the service, and the information 
which they need and desire. 


Mr. Bussey. How was that handled before these two positions were 


established ¢ 

Mr,Rockerretrer. To tell you the honest truth, I do not know. 

Mr. Mies. There were 2 young ladies who were of lower classifi- 
cation who were assigned to working in that capacity, 1 with the 
House and 1 with the Senate, to take care of things of that kind. 
One was named Miss McCory, and one Miss Aber. Neither is any 
longer with us. 

Mr. Rockrretier. He also keeps in touch, Mr. Chairman, with the 
substantive legislative committees who have programs that relate to 
this Department, and as they are scheduling hearings, and wanting 
information or additional data, he, again, acts as a source of informa- 
tion for the staff and members of those committees. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Bussey. Out of all this centralization about which we have 
talked all afternoon, is there justification to think that there will be a 
reduction of personnel and expenses in the regional offices and some 
savings will accrue 

Mr. Rocxeretter. Well, Mr. Chairman, my personal observation 
of the whole regional operation is that in order to achieve the kind 
of direction and coordination of the programs for which the Secre- 
tary is responsible, the regional programs should be strengthened 
rather than weakened. Mr. Larmon will speak to that, and when 
we get into the question of field offices—and we will have others in 
his group with him—but in that Department they have been cut down 
over the past years, and we have been only able to maintain the level 
of services by closing some of the field offices in order to save money. 

I think that we are running into a situation there, although we do 
not want to try to come to any conclusions until we have completed 
a study which we are now getting underway, as to what the proper 
functions of a field office are. 

You have certain common services, and then you have your pro- 
grams which are operated by the constituents. You also have this 
regional functional conflict, which always exists in any activity where 
it is carrying on its programs over a large geographic area. My 
feeling is that those activities are important to the Federal Govern- 
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ment in carrying out these programs, and that they probably should 
be strengthened rather than reduced. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Bussey. Has the Department been handicapped by the disal- 
lowance of all authority to bas automobiles in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Rocxerretier. To tell you the honest truth, I would not be able 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Miles, do you want to make a comment on that? 

Mr. Mies. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, it has not; but I will 
check the matter. However, to my knowledge, it has not. 

Mr. Rockereiter. Some of the equipment, Mr. Chairman, from 
observation, is not in the best shape, but that is just a personal 
observation. 

Mr. Bussey. I must say that I was a little surprised to find, when 
the Dental Health people were before this committee, that they had 
turned a larger proportion of their surplus cars over to schools and 
State agencies and so forth than they had turned over to the General 
Services Administration. When the Federal Government is spending 
funds for cars in other departments, I do not see why we should be 
giving cars away outside the Federal Government. 

Mr. Rockeretter. Mr. Chairman, I would presume that GSA de- 
clared them surplus. Now, I would not know. 

Mr. Ketry. It is my understanding that the procedure, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that when we have a surplus car that we declared surplus to 
the General Services Administration, they put it in a list of surplus 
equipment and circularize it among the Federal agencies. If there 
are no claimants there, then it becomes available for this purpose. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; but that is just the problem. Other departments 
have been buying cars and here we have had cars that could have been 
used, it seems to me, in these departments, rather than giving them 
away outside the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ketiy. Of course, the General Services Administration handles 
that, but it may be that the timing was such that the cars were made 
surplus after the procurement you had in mind had been made. 

Mr. Bussey. According to the table which was placed in the hearing 
earlier, and which you furnished for the committee, Mr. Kelly, it 
shows that 6 were transferred to other Public Service activities; 4 
were transferred to other Government activities; and 8 were disposed 
of by General Services Administration; and 11 were donated to 
schools, hospitals, State educational agencies under surplus property 
procedures. 

So, according to that, it appears, at least, that GSA only handled 
a very small portion of the 29 cars. 

Mr. Ketiy. Unless I am mistaken, GSA handled the 11 cars, but 
then they declared them back to us as a claimant agency for edu- 
cational and health activities, because there was no other claimant 
with a higher priority. 

Mr. Bussey. How would another claimant get a higher priority? 
What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Ketiy. A Government agency has the first priority, as claim- 
ant agency of surplus property. The list of surplus property is cir- 
cularized among all Government agencies. 
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Mr. Bussey. What that amounts to, outside of the redtape and the 
bookkeeping and the paperwork in regard to transferring them to 
GSA and then back to EW, from a practical standpoint, is that 
HEW does not transfer them directly to those outside agencies? Is 
that not right ? 

Mr. Ketiy. That would be done after the determination was made 
that no other Government agency wanted them. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should the determination be made if you had 
the priority ? 

Mr. Keiiy. We had the second priority. Other Government agen- 
cies for governmental use had first priority, and only when there 
is not such a claimant does it come back to us. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. The other Government agencies, which have 
priority, ‘¢ not claim these cars because they want to go out and buy 
new cars 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, now, I did not say that. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee will now recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 


Wepnespay, May 19, 1954. 
Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 


PREPARATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Secretary, there was one point which I had neglected to ex- 
lore yesterday, as I had intended, and that was the making up of the 
udget for the Department. 

Does the Bureau of the Budget set a ceiling on the entire Depart- 
ment and then, after they set that ceiling, the Secretary, with the 
help of her assistants, distribute that money into various constituents, 
or does the Bureau of the Budget put the limitation on the various 
constituents ¢ 

Mr. Rockereiier. The first statement, Mr. Chairman, that comes 
from the Bureau of the Budget is a ceiling figure, which is a gross 
figure for the entire Department. 

As Mr. Miles points out, to me, excluding the grants for public 
assistance, which are open-end grants, and certain other items that are 
open-end matters, such as the so-called construction items, et cetera, 
that ceiling figure is not distributed by the constituents or the pro- 
grams, but that is left up to the Department. 

Also, the Department can, and does, discuss the ceiling figure 
itself with the Bureau of the Budget, after review of its impact. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, it is the Department heads who make 
the determination as to what is to go, for instance, to the Office of 
Education, and what is to go and how much goes to the Public Health 
Service, and how much goes to the Food and Drug Administration 
and the various other constituents ¢ 

Mr. Rockrrrtier. Well, that is a matter of discussion between the 
Secretary’s Office and the constituent heads, after information and 
facts and figures have been gathered, and the implication of the alloca- 
tion of funds has been considered with great care. But the final 
responsibility, Mr. Chairman, rests with the Secretary for recommend- 
ing the budget to the President. 
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Mr. Bussey. Where the budget estimate for promotion and further 
development of vocational education is $18,673,261 for fiseal 1955, 
there could have been a determination, let us say, that that might be 
$1 million less than that figure, and that $1 million distributed into 
some other departments ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. That would hold true for any department; would it 
not? 

Mr. Rockeretier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You make the distribution ? 

Mr. Rockere.ier. Yes; but only in consultation with the constituent 
heads, and the division heads, and after a very long and elaborate 
procedure of study and development to see just what the needs are, 
and where the changing conditions have had their influence on the 
requirement for funds in different areas, et cetera. 

Mr. Bussey. After this consultation, it is the administrative branch 
of the Department that really makes the final determination, though ? 

Mr. Rocxeretuer. It is the Secretary that makes the final deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there a ceiling, for instance, put on the National 
Institutes of Health by the Bureau of the Budget, or do you make 
that allotment ? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. No. The Bureau of the Budget gives us a total 
ceiling figure, covering the items which we mentioned before for the 
entire Department, with certain exceptions. 

Mr. Bussey. Then, it is up to the Secretary to make the distribution 
of those funds? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the main thing which I wanted to get clear, 
not only in my own mind, but for the record, as to just how that was 
handled. 

Mr. Rocxkeretier. I think I should point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
after the Department has made its recommendation—and I say that 
because you used the expression “decision”—the Department makes its 
recommendation to the Bureau of the Budget, and they may have 
different ideas and that will be discussed again, and worked out with 
them, because they represent the President, who has the final responsi- 
bility, for submission of the budget request to the Congress. 

Mr. Buspry. Let us say, for instance, that you have made a recom- 
mendation of so much for salaries and expenses in the Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Bureau of the Budget thought you were allocating too 
much for that particular item, what would they do about it? 

Mr. Rockrretier. They would discuss it with us, and find out and 
get the thinking of the Department and the constituents, and they 
might modify their thinking, and they might not. 

Mr. Busnry. They do have a breakdown of the various appropria- 
tions in arriving at the overall ceiling for the Department ? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. They get the same figures that you get here. 

Mr. Bussey. In the first instance, or in the final instance? 

Mr. Rockeretier. Well, in the final instance. When the budget 
review is made in detail of the departmental appropriation request, 
those are reviewed in detail with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, I think the Under Secretary meant that. 
they get the same breakdown. 
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Mr. Rockeretier. That is right. 

Mr. Mites. Not the same precise figures, but they get the same 
breakdown, 

Mr. Rockrretier. That is right; the breakdown of the figures. 

Mr. Mixes. That is, in terms of appropriations and their subdi- 
visions. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice, for instance, that in “Control of venereal 
diseases” the fiscal 1955 request was for $2.7 million less than fiscal 
1954. 

Mr. Rockereiier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. And, they could have made that, let us say, $5 million, 
the same as fiscal 1954, and that $2.7 million could be used to be dis- 
tributed to other constituents; is that right? 

Mr. Rockerevter. You would have to take it from some place else, 
if we had left the figures at $5 million, the figure having been 
reduced to $2.3 million instead of $5 million. 

Then, you can say that that amount was available to use in other pro- 
grams, either in Public Health or somewhere else, but it is all a part 
of that same process of allocating funds on the basis of an appraisal 
of need, and it is a relative question in all areas, coming up finally 
to you. 

wt Bussey. Yes, I meant that cut of $27 million would be dis- 
tributed. 


POLICY REGARDING CATEGORIES AND GENERAL GRANTS 


I notice in the program of assistance to States, General, it was in- 
creased from $13,250,000 to $153 million, and if that had been left 
the same, that money could have been put back in some of these other 
programs ¢ 

Mr. Rockere.ter. That, Mr. Chairman, is a special situation which 
reflects a basic philosophical approach to these Public Health Service 
grants-in-aid, and it is an approach which I understand that the com- 
mittee has mentioned and thought of over a period of years, and 
one which I know has been sponsored in the Bureau of the Budget, 
namely, the abandonment of categories and the development of a 
block erant for Public Health Service, in order to allow greater 
flexibility in the States. 

Mr. Bussey. What puzzles me, sometimes, is the abandonment of 
categories in this program, but they do not want to abandon the cate- 
gories in regard to the National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Rockxere.uer. I think that is a very good question, but I think 
there is also a very good answer. 

Here, these categories were set up, as I understand it, originally, 
to give special emphasis to certain programs. That was done, and 
the emphasis was achieved and the States have gone ahead with vary- 
ing speed in the development of these programs, and some States do 


not need so much now as they have been receiving, and others would 
like to spend more. 

There is a rigidity in these ane that prevents them from using 
the money where it is most needed. 
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Mr. Busser. I think there is a great deal to be said in support of 
that, and while I, as one individua. member of the committee, am 
not recommending it this year, I do think that in support of the same 
argument, a very thorough study should be made at some date in 
the future, as to handling the problem in the National Institutes of 
Health there in the same manner. 

I am not, as I say, making any recommendation, because I have 
no definite conclusion, because I do not have the facts on which to 
base any definite conclusion, but at first blush, anyway, it does seem 
to me that the people who are running the National Institutes of 
Health would know better whether or not that money should be spent 
on research or on other phases of the operations. 

We have had problems come up where they have been short in 
one of the Institutes, and if they had a general grant, they could 
have taken care of the situation. 

On the other hand, I understand that the various program people 
and the national society and other organizations veel probably ob- 
ject very seriously, and maybe rightly so. However, I think it is a 
problem which should be explored. 

Mr. Rockrreiier. Well, it is a very interesting one, Mr. Chairman, 
and it has been given some consideration, but I think it should be 
explored further by the Department. 

I would like to point out, however, that there is one basic difference, 
and that is in the Public Health Service grants the money goes to the 
States and, therefore, they would take responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of it among these different services, together with the local 
community. 

In the research grants, the money is given directly by the Federal 
Government to institutes for research. Therefore, if there were a 
block grant in research, it would be the Department which would have 
to make the division. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not concerned so much about the specific grants 
as I am the funds that are used to run the various Institutes at the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Rockereiier. I think it is a point and we appreciate your 
raising it. We will give it further study—intensive study—and see 
whether we can come up with further thinking on the matter. 

Mr. Bussey. I really think some outside survey group would be the 
one to study the problem. Iam only interested in having the problem 
explored to see what the situation is, and it could very well be that it 
would result in a recommendation to continue the way it is handled 
now, for that matter. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. We will make an intensive study, Mr. Chairman, 
and let you know the thinking on it. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty ¢ 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Rockefeller, on the assistance-to-States program, 
you say that is a sort of difficult problem and it involves the philosophy 
of the Department; is that what you said? 

Mr. Rockerevier. If you are referring, Mr. Fogarty, to the com- 
ment I made in connection with assistance to States general under 
public-health grants, the reason for the increase there was because 
the Department’s thinking has been moving toward a consolidation 
of the categorical grants into a single Public Health Service grant, 
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and allow the States to distribute the money to the various types of 
services which fall within that program. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you know what the thinking of this committee or 
the Congress has been on that situation ? 

Mr. Rockere.ter. Well, I have been told, Mr. Fogarty, that the 
Bureau of the Budget has been against categorical grants for some 
time in this area, feeling that greater flexibility and more efficient use 
of the funds could be obtained through the general grant, and I had 
been told that this Appropriations Committee had favored the same 
position, namely, greater flexibility through a block grant, rather 
than categorical grants in this service area. 

Mr. Focarry. Who told you that? 

Mr. Rockrrriier. Well, to tell you the honest truth, I could not 
tell you by name who did, but it has been a matter of discussion over 
some period of time. 

Mr. Fogarry. If this committee has felt that way, it is the first 
time that I have heard of it, in the 8 years that I have been here. 

Mr. Rockrrevver. Well, I may be wrong: 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Secretary, I was not under that impression. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. I am glad you mentioned that, Mr. Fogarty, 
because that was an impression which I had gained from somewhere. 
Maybe, it was because of the feeling of the Bureau of the Budget 
from a budgetary point of view. 

Mr. Foearty. I will grant you that the Bureau of the Budget has 
felt that way for some period of time, and they have attempted to 
get. this committee to follow their wishes, but on 1 or 2 occasions 
when the budget was up here, it was sent back. 

Mr. Rockereier. I appreciate very much your straightening me 
out on that, because IT have been under an illusion, then, on that point. 
T appreciate it. 

Mr. Foaarry. T understand that the House has just completed ac- 
tion on legislation along this line which you have been discussing, 
but did they not make an exception as far as mental health was 
concerned ? 

Mr. Rockxereiter. That is correct; and for a 5-year period. 

Mr. Foearry. So, we will still have the categorical amount for men- 
tal health for a period of 5 years? 

Mr. Rockereiier. That is correct. 

Mr. Fosarry. Did the Department recommend that? 

Mr. Rockereiier. The Department worked out an amendment to 
the bill with Congressman Wolverton’s committee and staff. which pro- 
vides for a 5-year period during which these grants would not come 
through the general health service grants. 

As you know, the mental health groups have separate administra- 
tion in many of these States, and they do come within a slightly differ- 
ent category than the others. because of that. They are not under the 
the State health department’s in, I think, twenty-something States. 
T have forgotten the exact number, but thare was a special problem 
there, and this gives them a chance to work that out during that 
5-vear period. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you give any consideration to the problem of 
nen rolovical disorders in this new legislation ? 

_ Mr. Rocxerrtier. Do you have reference to creating or preserving 
special categories? 
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Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Rockeretter. No; because our whole approach on this has been 
directed—if I may get into just a second’s discussion on this philos- 
ophy of the Department on these grants-in-aid programs—that there 
should be a greater opportunity for self-determination of need by the 
State officials in these areas of public health, and vocational educa- 
tion, et cetera, and that the Federal Government could assist in the 
development of new programs, or the extension to new areas of exist- 
ing programs by this new three-part grant-in-aid formula which was 
in the bill which provides for the bulk of the money going to the 
support grants, but then a portion of the money being available for 
extensions and improvement grants, which would give the States 
a larger percentage of funds under those grants, to assist them in 
extending and improving the programs. 

They will have somewhat the effect that the categories would ex- 
cept that instead of the Federal Government determining what should 
be stimulated or helped to be developed, the States would take the 
initiative in it, and the Federal Government would support their 
initiative. 

Mr. Focarry. Was that the philosophy of the Department in all 
of these programs ? 

Mr. Rockeretirr. It was, in regard to 14 of the 21 grant-in-aid 
programs, 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that the same philosophy which was behind the 
new hospital construction bill this vear ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. No; that really is an entirely different question. 
These are continuing services to people. The hospital survey and 
construction extension which is recommended in the additional bill 
calls for categories in order to assist in the construction of facilities, 
some of which had been permitted under the original bill, but which 
had for one reason or another received very little support, because the 
money had been channeled to straight hospital construction instead 
of to chronic hospitals, nurses’ homes, clinical centers, or to voca- 
tional rehabilitation facilities. It was felt, with the growth in per- 
centage of the aged in the population, and with the growth in chronie 
diseases and with the high cost of hospitalization for chronic diseases 
in the hospitals of the country where they could be taken care of at 
a much lower cost in such facilities which are more adapted to their 
needs, that to move in this direction would be a very constructive 
thing, and would help meet the problems of the aging as they are 
not now being met, and would also help very materially in furthering 
the more effective treatment of the disabled to permit their rehabilita- 
tion. ‘Those are the basic reasons for those categories. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to be for a different reason than the other, 
though. On that, if the philosophy is good in one area, I should 
think it would be good in another area, also. Here you are telling 
the States what they are going to do and what they are going to 
build, and in the other programs you are saying to the States, “You 
decide what is needed more urgently,” and you say now that the 
States are not able to determine what hospital beds should be built 
with Federal assistance. 

Mr. Rockxererter. On the surface, I agree with you that it looks 
as if it is not consistent, but when you analyze it down to its basic 
consideration, you find that there are two really entirely different 
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roblems. In one, we have continuing services to the people in the 
Fain of these public health services, which are under State and local 
control. 

In the other, you have construction items which are not being con- 
structed necessarily for the State government or the local governments, 
but which are being sponsored in many instances by private groups, 
religious organizations, labor groups, and industrial groups, so long 
as they are not proprietary organizations. 

The Government setup—I think it was 7 years ago—a Hospita! 
Survey and Construction Act to assist in hospital construction, and 
these new categories are not dictating to the States and saying, vou 
must do so and so, but it is simply saying that in addition to hospital 
construction we now recognize that with changing conditions there 
are other facilities which are important, and needed, in order to help 
the States get started expanding, and that funds will be set aside for 
those facilities if the States want to match them on the matchine 
formula called for. 

This is not a continuing thing beyond any point that the Congress 
determines to carry it on. I mean they can carry it along as long as 
they want to, while there is a need, but it is for construction, and not 
for maintenance. I think there is a very major difference in those 
two concepts. 

Mr. Focarry. However, when you spelled out in the recent legis- 
lation about mental health, you are telling the States that you want 
some of that money spent for mental health for at least 5 years? 

Mr. Rockxeretier. I think maybe one could perhaps say that the 
States raised the problem with the Congress and said, “We do not 
want to be told that we have got to overnight in the areas where we 
have separate administration change over to consolidated administra- 
tion.” I think there are 28 States which have separate administra- 
tion and, therefore, in view of that special problem, the Congress, 
through the committee, felt that there should be some consideration 
of that and some opportunity given to the groups to work out their 
problems over a period with the States in order to set up the machinery 
which would give them the kind of representation which they feel they 
are entitled to in the State programs. 

Mr. Foearry. It still does not look very consistent to me. It seems 
to me there is still a lot of confusion as far as the philosophy of these 
two moves are concerned. 


CHARTROOM 


In regard to the chartroom, I am in the same position as the chair- 
man. Ihave not been down to take a look at it. 

How much did it cost? 

Mr. Rockereuier. I think the figure was $16,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That was not so bad. I had thought from what I 
heard that it cost around $70,000 or $80,000 or $100,000. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Well, no sir. I don’t know the source of your 
information. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is that all it cost? 

Mr. Rockerreuier. Yes, sir; about $16,000. You are talking about 
the construction of the facilities, are you not? 

Mr. Foearry. I am talking about everything, including the remodel- 
ing of the room and the cost of the charts. 
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Mr. Rockereciter. Oh, no; this does not include the cost of the 
charts. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am talking about the overall cost. 

Mr. Rockerreier. The overall cost, including the staff in the chart- 
room, was $113,000. That includes the staff of the departmental coun- 
cil, which works in this area, and the preparation of charts and the 
cost of construction of the room and the facilities. 

Mr. Focarry. How many rooms did you take down there to make 
the chartroom ? 

Mr. Rockere.yer. It took 1144 rooms and it is partly interior space. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think it is worth the money ¢ 

Mr. Rockrretier. Well, I think, Mr. Fogarty, that it is one of the 
most useful instruments which we have down there. 

It serves the top people in the constituents and in the Secretary’s 
office in studying and reviewing these matters, and because of the 
availability of this very simple method of presenting the problems 
or the availability of these aat which present these problems, we 
can get at the heart of the question without difficulty, and I think that 
has resulted in a very great understanding of the Department prob- 
lems and has saved a tremendous amount of time for all of the execu- 
tive personnel, if you can call it that, who are responsible for their 
operations. 

One other thing which it has done is that it has made it possible 
for the top people in the different constituents to know about each 
other’s program, and that is something that has not been done in the 

ast. 

¥ They have not had time to read the tremendous volumes of memo- 
randa, but now, through these presentations on the activities of the 
Department and the evaluatjon of those activities, and so forth, all 
of the constituents are brought in touch with the activities of the others. 
I think that is going to lead to a much closer integration of the think- 
ing and the work in these constituents, which is very important, because 
they are all dealing with the same problems. 

Mr. Fogarty. It may be a very good thing, but it is difficult for us 
sitting here, who have not seen it, to say one way or the other. I think 
we should go down and take a look at it. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Nothing would please us more. If you gentle- 
men would be willing to give the time to come down, we would be most 
happy to have you. I do not know whether you heard about it or not, 
but the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee allowed us to present 
the background chairs describing the activities of the different con- 
stituents. They gave us 3 days for the purpose, for just presenting 
that series alone. 

Mr. Forarry. I think it is something which you have to see in order 
to appreciate it. 

Mr. Rockeretier. If you gentlemen would be willing, I know the 
Secretary would be simply delighted to have a chance to have you down 
asa group, together with the members of your staff, to review examples 
of the work or to review the activities right straight across the board, 
as it regards the whole story of the Department, as well as the charts 
analyzing the legislation and explaining it. We would be delighted 
to show those to you. 
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SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPPING OF CHARTROOM 


Mr. Focarry. Where did you get the money for the construction and 
equipping of this chartroom? 


Mr. Rockrretter. The money is obtained by assessment on each one 

of the constituents, and the Secretary’s office, according to the number 1 

of personnel in the particular department. ] 
Mr. Focarry. Can you give me a breakdown of that ? 
Mr. Keury. I have it right here. Would you care for me to read it ? ] 


Mr. Focarry. Yes; please. 

Mr. Kerry. The assessment on the Office of the Secretary was $1,100; 
Food and Drug Administration, $3,400; Office of Education, $2,830; 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, $566: Public Health Service, 
$6,917; Freedman’s Hospital, $1,132; St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, $5,886 ; 
the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, $45,710; Bureau of 
Public Assistance, $1,700; the Children’s Bureau, $1,700; the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions, $675; the Office of Field Services, $1,358 ; 
Surplus Property, $226, for a total of $113,200. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did it cost to prepare the area and the 
charts. and everythin, before you moved any personnel into it ? 

Mr. Rockrrecier. Well, we did it the other way around. We moved 
the personnel in and then they developed the charts. We had to get 
the neonle, first, into the work. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did you estimate the cost of the work to be? 

Mr. Rocxereiier. The construction was approximately $16,000 for 
the nhvsical changes in the building. 

Mr. Foearry. Where did you get that money? 

Mr. Rockereiter. That is part of that $113,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You went. ahead, and completed this job, and then 
assessed everyone so much? 

Mr. Reckeretirr. Well, we worked out the formula for the assess- 
ment first, and discussed the whole thing with the constituents, as to 
its use to them, and whether it should be done on a centralized basis, 
and whether they felt they could develop units of their own. 

The cost analysis on that was very clear that it was going to be 
a lot more economical to vet a standardization here of procedure and 
work through centralization. 

Mr. Fogirvy. How many emplovees work in this chartroom ? 

Mr. Rockerecier. If we are talking about the Secretariat of the 
Department Council, of which this chartroom operation is a part, I 
would have to figure that. There are 9 people involved, and 7 of the 
9 are jn the chartroom operation. including Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Foearry. How much does that amount to on a yearly basis? 

Mr Rockeretrer. On an annual basis, it would he $53,600. and I 
would like to point out that in addition to Mrs. Williams who has 
been here, and whom T would be glad to eall on to explain it, if vou 

care, as to how the work is prepared, and is an economist and analyst 
who works with her and with the Assistant Secretary for Program 
Analvsis in developing the statistical end of the material with the 
denartmental grouns who are responsible for this program. 

Mr. Focarry. Where do these positions show up in the budget, or 
in the justifications ? 

Mr. Hampueron. T believe it is covered in the activity of “Executive 
direction” which is shown on page 3. 
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Mr. Foearry. Under salaries and expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Hamereton. Yes. I am sorry; it is on page 8. You will see 
at the top of the page a reference to this particular item. 

Mr. FcGarry. Where will these positions show up in the budget ? 
Will ies show up in the immediate office of the Secretary’s appro- 
priation 

Mr. Hamaierron. They will show up in activity I of the appro- 
priation for salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Rockrretier. In the immediate office of the Secretary? 

Mr. Hameteton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Fogarty, I think if you mean the schedule within 
the detailed budget, I believe it is on page 1089, which shows the 
working funds. 

Mr. ketty. It is on page 3 of the justifications, Mr. Fogarty, and 
that gives you a schedule of reimbursements and advances received, 
and under line 7—a is disclosed the estimated amount which will be 
received for central graphics presentation, and departmental council’s 
staff for 1954 and 1955, 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that $114,600? 

Mr. Ketry. In fiscal 1955; yes, sir, and included in that cost is a cost 
of the staff. 

Mr. Rockxerrner. The figure that is being given you here is not 
just a chartroom operation. It involves the entire Secretariat of the 
Council. 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Reckeretier. It also involves the direction of international 
activities. 

Mr. Focarty. I am trying to ascertain how many positions you 
have in the chartroom, where they show up in the budget. 

Mr. Rockrretier. I think you have identified the page right there. 

Mr. Krtiy. The only place where they appear in the justifications 
in tabular form is on page 3, and the description of them is on page 8 
of the justifications. 

Mr. Focarry. Where on page 8? 

Mr. Ketry. The first paragraph at the top of page 8. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that what you call a description ¢ 

Mr. Hamstrron. It starts on page 6, Mr. Fogarty. 

Page 8 is just the end of the description, but starting on page 6, and 
continuing on pages 7 and 8, is a complete description of the Depart- 
mental Council organization including the number of employees budg- 
eted totaling 8. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you have a job description of these positions on 
these pages? 

Mr. Ketry.. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Where is that? 

Mr. Ketry. Well, we normally do not include in the justifications 
a detailed job description of each position, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Where do these positions show up in the budget? 
Just on this page 3, as a transfer? 

Mr. Hampteron. These positions are included in the detailed per- 
sonal services, which are contained in the budget, but which are not 
segregated as for the Departmental Council. 
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They are included for the whole appropriation of salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Focarry. Where can I find it? Is it in the Secretary’s office? 
Where is the breakdown in the Secretary’s office of these positions ? 

Mr. Brown. Here is the breakdown of all the positions in the Office 
of the Secretary, Mr. Fogarty, but we would have to go down the 
list and identify the positions in the Departmental Council's Office. 
The Secretary to the Departmental Council, I believe, is spelled out 
in this schedule, as well as the program analyst just mentioned. 

Mr. Focarry. In the justifications for the Office of the Secretary, 
where do these positions appear? They do not show up at all. 

Mr. Keuiy. They do not «ee up as positions. 

Mr. Focarry. They do not show up as number of positions, either? 

Mr. Key. No, sir; but they show up on the reimbursement items 
on page 3, and are described in more detail on pages 6, 7, and 8. 

Mr. Focarry. Who pays for these eight positions? 

Mr. Ketriy. As Mr. Rockefeller described to you, there is an assess- 
ment against various constituents, and he gave you a breakdown of 
that assessment of constituents. 

eng Focarry. Will you tell me how many the Office of Education 

ays for? 
: r. Rockeretter. They will pay $2,830, and it will be about one- 
half of a position. 

Mr. Focarry. How many positions are paid for by OASI? 

Mr. Rockrretier. They do not pay on the number of positions; 
they pay on the basis of assessments that go for salaries of people 
working in the Graphic Materials Office. 

Mr. sang I would like to comment there on the use of the word 
“assessment.” It seems to me that word does not properly connote the 
relationship, which is a contribution by the constituents toward the 
cost of an operation which can be more economically performed on a 
centralized basis than individually. 

Mr. Foearry. You know, if I were head of the OAST and I was 
informed this work was going to be done and they had so much of an 
organization and I would be expected to contribute so much to that 
organization, at the same time I might feel that I was being assessed, 


Mr. Rockrrriirr. That point is well taken; but I did bring out 
when we were discussing this before that this whole procedure was 
discussed at the time of its initial consideration with the constituents 
and developed with them as a procedure. So the thing was done on 
a cooperative basis and not just put into effect. and an assessment made. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES BY REIMBURSEMENT FROM CONSTITUENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarry. The reason I raise these questions is for the same rea- 
son I raised the same question 3 or 4 years ago. I think you were 
here, Mr. Miles, and I am not sure now but I remember Mr. Ewing 
was sitting across the table and when we found there were many posi- 
tions in the Office of the Secretary that did not show up in the budget, 
but were there and were being paid for by Public Health Service 
funds, educational funds, and other funds, I complained about it and 
this is the same thing I complained about 4 years ago. To me it is 
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not good housekeeping in your office. That is the way I look at it. 
1 do not think it is good bookkeeping, either. I think if you are go- 
ing to have such an organization over there you ought to spell it out 
und say you want so many positions in the Office of the Secretary for 
this purpose, and not assess the Public Health Service, the OASI, the 
Office of Education, and so forth, for a share in the new program 
regardless of whether or not it benefits their constituent agency. I 
think something new like this should be spelled out and show up in 
ihe justification as an increase of nine positions in the Office of the 
Secretary. That is the way I look at it. And I raised the same ques- 
tion four years ago. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I appreciate your bringing this out, because this 
is a very important question and I would like to make three points on 
the comment you just made there. This could be financed either in 
the way you suggest, or in the way we have done it. ‘There is no ques- 
tion but it can be done one way or the other. 

No. 2, this is not a function which is for the Secretary’s Office; it is a 
service which is used by all of the constituents. In other words, in 
the development of the recommended program under old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance for modifying the legislation which the President 
sent to Congress, all of the work on that was done between OASIT and 
the Secretary’s Office and this material was prepared and importantly 
affects the OASI program. That legislation is under consideration 
now in the House Ways and Means Committee and all of the presen- 
tation of the reasons for the recommended changes in legislation were 
put into graphic form. And whether that is an expense for the Sec- 
retary’s Office alone, or whether it is a legitimate expense for the old 
age and survivors’ insurance trust fund was a matter of discussion in 
the Office and it was concluded that was an expense which related di- 
rectly to their activities and their legislative program and the analysis 
of it and presentation of its justification to Congress. Therefore we 
felt it was a very logical thing that they should share in the cost. 

Mr. Focarry. I found fault with this sort of an arrangement 3 or 4 
years ago; I still have the same feeling now. It is very difficult for 
members of this committee to pick out these setups like we have pre- 
sented under this bookkeeping method. If it was set out in the Secre- 
tary’s Office it would stand out in bold print and would attract our 
interest at once; in an instant it would attract the eye of one sitting 
on this side of the table. But this way it is hidden—the way you are 
getting the job done. 

Mr. Rockeretier. That is not our intent. 

Mr. Foearry. That is what I said 4 years ago, and I say the same 
thing today. 

When the Public Health Service was up here, or the OASI, to my 
knowledge they did not justify the expenditure of $45,000, or $57,000 
to carry on their share of the cost of this chart room. 

Mr. Rockereer. It is in their budget. 

Mr. Foearry. If they did, I was asleep, and they did not mention it. 
And I do not remember the Public Health Service saying they wanted 
$47,000 next year to finance their share of this chart room. If they 
did, I must have been asleep. 

Mr. Rockeretter. The item is in their budget; whether any ques- 
tion was asked about it, or not, I do not know, I was not here. 
45836—54—pt. 153 
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Mr. Fogarty. If we had gone into this problem before we had the 
testimony of the other constituents, I would have raised the question, 
because | would have known about it. But this is the first time I knew 
that the Public Health Service was being assessed $47,000 and the 
OASI was being assessed $45,000 for the cost of this chart room. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. That information is in the material that is before 
the committee and it just happens that the Secretary's Office appears 
after the constituents, but that is the order which you gentlemen 
establish rather than we. So I can asure you there was no endeavor 
to hide this activity. In fact, as the chairman (Mr. Busbey) brought 
out, we have been quite anxious to be able to show you these charts 
and use them in the hearing both as to the background and the setup. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not saying this is not a worthwhile expenditure ; 
I do not like the way you are going about it. And it is nothing new 
with me, because I made the same complaint 3 or 4 years ago when I 
heard there were 2 people in the library being carried by 1 con- 
stituent and that the constituents were paying tn the group being 
set up for studying the aging problem. I think that function should 
be spelled right out in the Secretary’s Office and we ought to appro- 
priate the money for it. 

Mr. Focarry. If you will look back over the hearing 3 or 4 years 
would like to refer you to my opening statement: because I am a little 
concerned there was an implication that we were trying to hide some- 
thing in this way. I can assure you we are not trying to hide any- 
thing. 

Mr. Fogarty. If you will look back over the hearing 3 or 4 years 
ago, you will find I said the same thing about some things I did 
not like in the Secretary’s Office, or in the Administrator’s Office 
at that time. 

Mr. Rockereiier. May I read from my opening statement submit- 
ted for the record prior to our discussion yesterday, where I had this 
to say on page 9: 

Problem of financing centralized services: This brings me to a problem with 
which we have been concerned and which I should like to discuss briefly with 
your committee. This has to do with the method of financing various services 
which can be more economically performed centrally than on a decentralized 
basis—services which are essential both to constituents and to the Office of 
the Secretary if good management is to be achieved. When such functions are 
performed in the Office of the Secretary, should the budgeting for these services 
be included in the budget for the constitutents or for the Office of the Secretary? 
There are persuasive arguments on both sides. 

So you can see I raised this question in my own testimony, 

Mr. Focarry. I remember reading that yesterday, but the implica- 
tion I got from that was there was a question of whether each con- 
stituent should have their own little accounting or internal audit 
groups, or have it all in one place in the Secretary’s Office. That is 
what I thought you were arguing for yesterday when I read that 
statement, and not as to how it should be financed. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. We were raising exactly the question you raise, 
and I think we both raised it logically because it is an important 
policy question. Let me read again: 

* * * When such functions are performed in the Office of the Secretary, 
should the budgeting for these services be included in the budget for the con- 
stituents or for the Office of the Secretary? There are persuasive arguments on 
both sides. During the past year we have pursued the policy, with the agree- 
ment of the constituents, of sharing, among all parts of the Department, the 
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cost of many of these services. Each of the various constitueu.s and the Office 
of the Secretary contribute an amount which represents its relative share of 
the total cost, based on a carefully considered workload formula in each case. 
Under the circumstances which we faced, this seemed to be the only way we 
could achieve efficient results promptly. We are not sure this is the best long- 
run course to follow. Consequently, we are about to engage a very able con- 
sultant to work with the four parties principally concerned—the two Appro- 
priations Committees, the Bureau of the Budget and ourselves, to try to work 
out, in connection with the 1956 budget which we are about to start preparing, 
the most sensible and logical method of financing these activities. This will 
not be his only responsibility— 

talking about the consultant. 

Now the consultant we were endeavoring to get and who, since 
then, we found we could not get was Mr. Mark Sheild, who was 
formerly with this committee, and concerning whom I talked with 
the chairman (Mr. Busbey) and he gave me his blessing in saying 
if we could get him he was a good man; but unfortunately he could 
not come. But this is a major problem with which we are concerned 
and during the course of the next few months we hope to work with 
the members of your staff in ascertaining from them and from the 
Bureau of the Budget which is the best way. 

Mr. Fogarry. It did not appear to me it was such a major problem 
as you make it out to be. 

r. RockEreLier. It is a major problem for us, because it affects 
very importantly the Secretary’s budget. 

Mr. Focarry. I would think the major problem would be whether 
or not many of those functions should be performed in the Office of 
the Secretary. That, to me, would be the major problem but whether 
in financing it the constituents shall be assessed so much money, or 
whether the Secretary should put it in her budget, would not be the 
major problem; the other would be. 

Mr. Rockeretier. The present Economy Act of 1932 makes pro- 
vision for centralizing the functions where they can be more economi- 
cally carried on in the Secretary’s Office than by the individual con- 
stituents, and in all cases we made a careful analysis and found it 
would be more expensive to do it on a decentralized basis and less 
efficient ; therefore, we came to the conclusion to centralize it. Hav- 
ing come to the conclusion to centralize it in each case considered 
separately, then the question was, Should the money be requested 
in a supplemental this year to finance it and in future years to have 
it appear in the Secretary’s Office budget? We worked it out on the 
basis provided for in the Economy Act of 1932 and we chose that 
course. We are going to review and discuss with your staff and the 
Bureau of the Budget people what seems best for the future. 

Mr. Foearry. For your information, Mr. Rockefeller, the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency was accused of hiding posi- 
tions in his office by this method of appropriation. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. I was not there, so i do not know what the 
status was, but I can assure you that the Secretary at no time has 
endeavored to hide anything. And I think had she, she would not 
have permitted me to make the statement I did here in raising this 
question before your committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. I did not suggest that at all; I am telling you what 
the members of this committee, not me, accused the former Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency of when he had this type of 
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bookkeeping 3 or 4 years ago. That question was raised by the 
committee and that is one of the reasons t raise it now, because it was 
raised at that time. 

Mr. Rockxerretter. I appreciate your reason for doing it. 

Mr. Focarry. And the same reason was given by him as is given 
by you today, that the constituents were consulted and they were 
overwhelmingly pleased with this arrangement, which I found later 
was not the case when I talked to some of them. 

Mr. Rocxereiier. Are you referring now to the present program, 
or the one which was up 4 years ago? 

Mr. Fogarry. I net the same reason for this type of bookkeeping 
was given by Mr. Ewing 4 years ago as was given by you this morn- 
ing, and he also stated that all of the constituents were consulted 
and they were very happy with this method; but after checking 
with some of them, I found they were not very happy, but it was 
suggested to them and of course they accepted it. 

do not think it is a major problem at all as far as financing it. 
I think this committee contd, without too much trouble, take care 
of that for you without hiring a consultant. 

Mr. Rockeretter. Well, 1 just wanted to show you exactly what 
our thinking was, and that is why I brought it up. 

Mr. Foearry. This committee could by legislation take care of it 
very quickly if it desires to. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say about the consultant you are referrin 
to—you are referring to the remarks of the Secretary on Mr. Sheild / 

Mr. Focarry. No; 1 was ae to the need of the Department 
being given a consultant to work with. 

Mr. Bussey. The Secretary, Mr. Rockefeller, made some reference 
to having checked with me in regard to Mark Sheild, and I did put 
my blessing on Mark Sheild as a very capable man, but my blessing 
on Mark Sheild had nothing to do with the job. 

Mr. Fogarty. I would second your recommendation of Mark Sheild, 
because I knew Mark Sheild when he was with the committee, and I 
think everyone will agree that he was a very able man. I know they 
tried to get him out of retirement 3 or 4 years ago, and he would not 
come out. 

Now, are there any other positions in the Office of the Secretary 
that other constituents are being assessed for ? 

Mr. Rockxrretter. There is the security program. The list is there. 


FINANCING OF SECURITY PROGRAM THROUGH ASSESSMENTS OF 
CONSTITUENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Foearry. Let us talk about the security program. How long 
have we had a security program in this Departaat! 

Mr. Rockeretier. Under the present law, we have had a security 
program since the going into effect of the new Executive Order No. 
10450, which was dated May 28, 1953. Prior to that there was in 
effect Executive Order No. 9835. 

Mr. Foearry. We had some kind of Security Office, did we not, in 
the Department ? 

Mr. Ranmmanenhan There was a security officer in the Agency, but 
the program was largely confined to the Public Health Service as 
far as any extensive or active program was concerned. 
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Mr. Fogarty. So the answer to my question is about all the security 
program there was before was in the Public Health Service and not 
in the rest of the Department ? 

Mr. Rockrreiier. That is pretty generally correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was that not about it? 

Mr. Rockeretter. That is what I am told. I was not here. 

Mr. Mites. There was one man and a secretary within the Depart- 
ment who was performing all of the security functions before for all 
the rest of the Department besides the Public Health Service at the 
time when the Public Health Service had, I think, about 15 to 18 
people. So that you can see the security function was extremely thin. 

Mr. Focartry. Was the Public Health security program a good one, 
or wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rockerevier. It was an extensive one, but how effective or how 
good would be a question of your definition of the word “good” and 
I would hesitate to comment. 

Mr. Foearry. I will take your definition. You tell me whether 
you think it was good or not. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. Well, within the framework of the law as it 
then existed under Executive Order 9835, I would say it stood up 
very favorably. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what I have been led to believe, and I was 
wondering if I was misled, or not—that they had a pretty good se- 
curity program in the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Rockeretter. But under the new regulation and the review 
of all cases that were in the files under the old loyalty review law, 
there have been quite a number of actions taken which had not been 
taken before. 

Mr. Foearry. It is a different law, too. 

Mr. Rockeretter. That is right. That is why I was a little hesitant 
to try and evaluate it. 

Mr. Focarry. Now who is the security officer ? 

Mr. Rockxereier. Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. Focarry. And how long have you been security officer? 

Mr. Scumipr. Since May 6, 1953. 

Mr. Fogearry. A little over a year. 

Mr. Scumuipr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. What is your background ? 

Mr. Scumupr. I was with the FBI for approximately 13 years— 
from 1940 to 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. Before you were with the FBI, what did you do? 

Mr. Scumupr. Before I was with the FBI I worked for the State 
of Ohio, primarily. 

Mr. Focarry. Doing what? 

Mr. Scumipr. I was investigator and worked in the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation. 

Mr. Fogarty. You worked in the Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation for the State of Ohio? 

Mr. Scumipr. For the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Foearry. Prior to going into the FBI? 

Mr. Scumipr. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. For how many years? 

Mr. Scummpr. I was with them approximately for 6 months, I be- 
lieve. I was with the division of aid for the aged as an investigator 
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for approximately 314 years and with the National Cash Register 
Co. for about 8 months. 


Mr. Focarry. How many people do you have in your agency? 
Mr. Scumipr. We have approximately 35. ' 
Mr. Focarry. How much is that going to cost next year? 

Mr. Scumipr. We have approximated it as about $172,000. 

Mr. Fogarry. What did it cost this year? 

Mr. Hampteron. $185,000 this year. 

Mr. Foearry. $185,000 for 1954 and $172,000 for 1955. 

Mr. Hameceton. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. What did we spend in 1953? 

Mr. Hampteron. I do not have the exact figures. It was the salar 
of one man and a secretary, approximately $13,000. In Public Health 
there were 17 positions for about $70,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How do we finance the positions in your office ? 

Mr. Rockereiier. Through the same system that is used in the sec- 
retariat, namely, a division of the expense between the different. con- 
stituents and the Secretary’s Office on the basis of the formula which 
I read into the record yesterday, which is 50 percent of the cost is 
based on the number of sensitive positions in the Department; 30 
percent of the total cost is based on the total number of employees in- 
volved, and 20 percent of the cost is based on the total number of 
Executive Order 9835 loyalty cases in the Department to be reexam- 
ined under the standards of Executive Order 10450. 

Mr. Foegarry. Will you give a breakdown of how much each con- 
stituent is assessed for this program and how much the Department 
of Education is assessed for / 

Mr. Rockeretier. The Office of Education pays $11,500. 

Mr. Foearry. And what is OAST? 

Mr. Rockeretier. Old-age and Survivors Insurance pays $25,800. 

Mr. Foearry. How much is Public Health ? 

Mr. Rockrre..er. Public Health pays $98,000, which is just about 
the rate they were paying before the centralization. 
(The following table was submitted for the record :) 


Cost distribution by constituent organization for centralized security program, 
1954 


Constituent Total revised coat 
Office of the Commissioner, Social Security Administration___.________ 1, 600 
Rureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance____---------------------- 25, 800 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 1, 100 


Office of the Secretary 


Total, centralized cost 


1954 estimated cost on decentralized basis._.......-...-------------- 230, 000 
Mr. Rockerenier. You might be interested, Mr. Fogarty, in the 


estimate which we made at the time this program was set up, that it 
would cost about $185,000 to operate it for the Department as a whole 
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in the Secretary's Office, and it would cost $230,000 to operate it on a 
decentralized basis. 

Mr. Focarry. How did you arrive at those figures / 

Mr. Rockere.uer. By setting up the organization both ways with 
the people right through the Department, discussing it with the con- 
stituents and their personnel and budget officers along with the heads 
of the constituents, and actually working out the structure as to how 
you would set it up if run on a centralized basis and how you would 
set it up if run on a decentralized basis. 

Mr. Bussey. Does not the Public Health Service spend some money 
on security outside of the central office ¢ 

Mr. Rockere.ier. I think they have one adviser to the Surgeon 
General; because the Surgeon General has to review cases and give 
his comments on them and, as they have the biggest operation, he felt 
it was important to have someone who could be his specialist to assist 
in this field. 

Mr. Bussey. Outside of that, all of the security work has been 
transferred to the central office ¢ 

Mr. Rockxereuver. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. How many positions are there in 1955? 

Mr. Hampieron. Thirty-three positions. 

Mr. Focarry. Now could you supply for the record a complete 
breakdown of the reasoning behind your conclusions that you could do 
it cheaper in a central office than you could in each of the constit- 
uents ¢ 

Mr. Rocxere.ier. I would be very happy to do it. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you want to include in that the advantages and 
disadvantages ¢ 

Mr. Rockrreter. We have that all worked out, because that is the 
basis on which we made the calculation. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Executive Order 10450 was effective May 28, 1953. Section 2 of that order 
requires that the Secretary of this Department maintain an effective program 
to insure that the employment of all persons in this Department be clearly con- 
sistent with the interests of the national security. 

Prior to May 28, 1953, there was no effective security program in this Depart- 
ment, except in one constituent, the Public Health Service. All loyalty cases 
investigated under Executive Order 9835 were under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency Board of Loyalty Inquiry and were not handled by the 
Security Office. The FSA Board of Loyalty Inquiry went out of existence on 
May 28, 1953, the effective date of Executive Order 10450, and all responsibilities 
regarding loyalty and subversive matters were placed in the Security Office. 

In August 1953 a study was undertaken in order to determine how the security 
program could be carried out in the most efficient and economical manner. As 
regards each of the major constituent units of the Department, estimates were 
made concerning probable costs which would result if each major constituent 
handled its own security problems, and an estimate was also made concerning 
costs Which would result if the security program were placed on a centralized 
basis. It was found that a decentralized operation whereby each major con- 
stituent would maintain a separate security office would result in duplication of 
effort and, in addition, it would be very difficult to establish uniform policies 
and procedures. 
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Original survey— August 1953; comparative costs—Security Office 


Constituent unit Centralised Saves 


Food and Drug Administration 


Miscellaneous (Office of Vocational | Rehabilitation, ‘field. 
services, General Counsel, St. Elizabeths Hospital). 17,114 


This survey was concerned with personnel services requirements primarily, 

and only partly covered the cost of reviewing Executive Order 9835 cases 
under the standards of Executive Order 10450, because at the time of the 
survey, this Department did not have at hand those 9,835 cases which were 
handled by the Civil Service Commission regional loyalty boards. 

At the time of the August 1953 study, it was determined that a decentralized 
program would cost $202,000, and a centralized program $156,000, the cost of a 
decentralized program being, therefore, approximately one-fourth higher than 
a centralized program. 

As regards a centralized program, it was considered at the time of the study 
that the following specific advantages are inherent in a central operation: 

1. A centralized file and control of all security information is regarded as 
basic to a discharge of the Secretary’s obligation regarding security under the 
provisions of Executive Orders 10450 and 10501 regarding safekeeping of sueh 
information. Cross indexing as regards the total volume of security informa- 
tion available is highly important and is impossible when the files are maintained 
in various different locations. 

2. Aecess to the security files is limited to persons who have been cleared 
after a full field investigation, and maintenance of these files on a centralized 
basis requires less expenditure for full field investigations of clerical personnel 
and permits better utilization of security areas and locking equipment. 

3. Effective security practice requires occasional trips to field installations. 
It is more economical and effective to have such business conducted by a rep- 
resentative of a central security office, rather than by having each of the major 
constituents send individual representatives. The same principle applies to the 
security liaison activities with other Government security offices. 

4. A decentralized operation would result in several individuals reporting to 
the Secretary on a problem on which one man could more effectively and 
completely report. 

5. Because of recent developments in the security field, trained personnel are 
ata premium. In a centralized operation, fewer supervisors are required and it is 
believed that the program is more effective under the supervision of a small 
number of highly qualified men. 

In February 1954 a resurvey of the centralized costs for 1954 was made, based 
on experience gained during the several previous months as to the exact number 
of positions needed. This survey included the full cost of reevaluating Executive 
Order 9835 cases. The revised fund requirements amounted to $185,000, in- 
cluding miscellaneous expenses, for 1954. The original study in August 1953, 
based primarily on clearances necessary for hiring new employees, indicated 
an approximate 25 percent increase of cost on a decentralized basis. Applying 
the same formula to the revised estimate for 1954 of $185,000, it follows that a 
decentralized program would require approximately $230,000. 


Mr. Focarty. I am not going to rehash all I said on the chartroom 
about this being set aside in the Secretary’s Office; but I am still 
convinced the Secretary's Office should show these 35 positions and 
these constituents should not be assessed for this kind of work. 

Mr. Rockxeretier. That statement I read you from page 9 of my 


opening remarks applies to this function as well as the others, so that 
we have this same question in mind. 


|| 
T $140,465 $46, 381 
Depart) 
155, 720 46, 381 
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FINANCING OF LIBRA RY FUNCTION THROUGH ASSESSMENTS OF CONSTITUENT 
AGENCIES 


Mr. Fogarty. Tell me what other functions are in the same category 
of the chartroom and the security room ? 

Mr. Rocxereiter. The library function. 

Mr. Fogarry. How many positions are there in the library? 

Mr. Rockxerretier. The library function is on a centralized basis, 
but the entire budget is in the Secretary’s Office. That may have been 
the item that was up for discussion 4 years ago. 

Mr. Fogarry. It was. 

Mr. Rockeretier. We feel that expense ought to be parceled out 
or brought into the Office of the Secretary; that we ought to be con- 
sistent in financing them all in one way or the other. 

Mr. Focarry. What other function ? 

Mr. Rockrretter. The operation of the publications and reports 
expenses. 

r. Fogarry. How many positions? 

Mr. Hunter. There are a total of 12 now; 9 budgeted and 3 on loan 
from the constituents. 

Mr. Rockxeretter. Under the new program. 

Mr. Hunrer. Under the new program the proposal is for 19 and 
they have 9. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. There would be an addition of 10 positions, be- 
cause we have 9 in the budget now. There would be the addition of 
10 positions in this centralization of certain functions of publication 
and reports. 

Mr. Fogarty. To be paid for by the constituents. 

Mr. Rockxeretter. To be paid for by the constituents. 

Mr. Fogarty. To how much would those 10 amount ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. $56,835. I think that $56,000, and the security 
cost and the secretariat of the council are the three principal items 
which have been centralized in our activities during the past year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you any other positions in the Office of the 
Secretary that are being paid for by any constituent ? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. I do not know of any. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Mr. Mires. You are not referring to the operation of the working 
capital fund; are you? 

Mr. Fogarry. (i that is in it, too. 

Mr. Mixes. Under the authority of the working-capital fund under 
which we operate centralized services in respect to purchase of sup- 
plies, tabulating, and duplicating work, there are 105 positions which 
are in the Office of the Secretary and which perform work which is 
strictly a service to the constituents. In effect, for each job there 
is a bill rendered to the constituent which pays for the service ren- 
dered. That is the way in which those positions are financed. They 
are financed by specific payment for services rendered in those areas 
of tabulating, duplicating, and purchase and supply. 

Mr. Rockeretter. In other words, they buy services from the central 
service of the Department and pay for them on the basis of the services — 


they get. 
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Mr. Kexty. For example, they will ask for something to be photo- 
stated, and in the organization of General Services they have an 
organization set up to perform photostating for the entire Depart- 
ment, and they bill the constituent in a manner very similar to the 
billing which you get if you send printing to the Government Print- 
ing Office. The same thing applies to that specific requisition for 
photostating. 

Mr. Rockxereiier. How long has that been in operation on that 
basis? 

Mr. Hamoaieron. 1953 was the first year. 

Mr. Ketry. This is the second vear. 


COMMITTEE ON THE AGING 


Mr. Fogarry. What about the Committee on the Aging? Do you 
have a Committee on the Aging in the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes; three people are on the Office of the Secretary 
yavroll. 

Mr. Rockxereiier. That function has been cut down, I understand, 
by this committee over a period of years. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Mites. The Senate committee in its report last year indicated 
thev thought three people would be sufficient. 

Mr. Rocxereitier. How many did we start with in the Committee? 

Mr. Hame.eton. Seven last year. 

Mr. Rockereiier. And how many before that? 

Mr. Hameteron. Nine the year before. That was the highest 
number. 

Mr. Focarry. This got started about 3 years ago. 

Mr. Rockrretier. Those functions were centralized from the activ- 
ities going on in the various constituents. 

Mr. Foearry. I think I complained about that at the time, and 
said it should be set aside in the Secretary’s Office so that we could 
find out how many people are employed in this function and where 
they are and how much they cost, and I thought the committee at 
that time made pretty firm recommendations that this was a very 
dag. problem and they hoped the administration would do more 
about it. 

Now, do you tell me that the Senate committee thought so little of 
this problem that thev told you three people were enough? 

Mr. Rockeretitrr. We do not know the reasons. We have been 
very concerned about this program and the growing importance of 
this function in Government with the need for a central point for the 
exchange of information about activities in this field which would con- 
tribute to the welfare and happiness of the aging population, or the 
aged in the population. And it is one of the items which is on the list 
for intensive restudy during this coming year, a reappraisal. 

Mr. Fogarty. T had hoped you would be doing more than you have 
on this. because of the importance of the problem. 

Mr. Rocxrrriier. Congress had expressed. over a number of years. 
its will in cutting down this function: therefore, we felt until we had 
a chance really to reappraise and make a major presentation of our 
thinkine and plan, we had no right to come back for more. 

Mr. Foearry. It is not quite as bad as you stated about Congress 
over a period of years cutting down; because it was only 3 or 4 years 
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ago that anybody really thought about it, and then there were only 
1 or2 and it got up to 8, 2 years ago, and now it is down to 7. So, it 
is not anything so bad as you say. 

Mr. Rockeretter. I did not mean to depict it as anything other than 
what it was. 

Mr. Fogarty. The amount for the Administrator’s Office was cut 
severely by this committee practically every year. I donot know what 
is going to happen this year; but in other years it was cut ” 
severely—I remember that, and I think Mr. Miles remembers that. 

Mr. Mires. I certainly do. The Senate committee report said : 

* * * With respect to the “Aging and geriatrics” subactivity, commendable 
as such program may be, it appears that the Department can, by the judicious 
utilization of qualified staff in the several constituent offices and with the three 
positions allowed in this appropriation, provide for sufficient and proper pro- 
motional activities—stimulation of aging studies by State and local governments 
and privately supported organizations. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, a few years ago this committee recommended— 
I am not sure whether they made recommendation, or took the action 
itself—centralizing the grant-in-aid audits program into the Secre- 
tary’s Office. Does anyone know how that has worked out? Is it a 
good thing; does it cost more; are we keeping up with the audits, or 
what ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. Mr. Larmon, the Assistant Secretary, might 
want to speak on that. 


GRANT-IN-AID AUDITORS 


Mr. Fogarty. I think in 1947 or 1948 this committee either recom- 
mended to the Department that it be done, or did it themselves in 
the bill—that they withdraw all of the grant-in-aid auditors from 
the constituents and put them all in the Secretary’s Office. I won- 
dered how that had worked out. Does it cost more money; are you 
able to keep up the auditing programs, or what ¢ 

Mr. Larmon. It is a unit of the field services which is part of the 
Secretary’s Office. And in regard to keeping up with audits, we have 
not in terms of reaching the objectives desired Fran the point of view 
of the Department. And when we consider the Office of Field Serv- 
ices, you will find there is a recommendation for increased personnel 
in that group. 

Mr. Mixes. I would like to point out that the productivity in terms 
of the number of audits per man, so to speak, has not declined but, I 
believe, has increased over the period since the consolidation in the 
Office of the Secretary. And the total efficiency of the program as 
consolidated is, I believe, greater than when it was done on a decen- 
tralized basis. 


OVERTIME WORK IN OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


Mr. Focarry. Are they putting in any Saturdays and Sundays? 
Mr. Mixers. I think they are putting in a substantial amount of vol- 
untary overtime. How much I do not have in my head, but I am 
sure we could furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not trying to be funny about that; but I have 
seen, I do not know whether from the Secretary’s statement, or not, 
where someone had been working overtime, Saturdays and Sundays. 
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Mr. Rockeretier. That is in the security operation, trying to keep 
up with the backlog in the Secretary’s Office. They are ating, | a 
6-day week, but we may not have enough money to pay them for 
overtime. 

Mr. Foearry. But they get paid for working Sundays. 

Mr. Rockrre.ter. That is right. We made special arrangement to 
permit this. 

Mr. Fogarty. But they get paid for the days they work overtime? 

Mr. Scumipr. I do not; my deputy does. 

Mr. Foearry. The reason I raise the question is because I do not 
like to see people bragging that they have people working for them 
overtime on a voluntary Danie Saturdays and Sundays. I do not 
think that is anything to brag about. 

Mr. Rockere.er. i was not bragging about it. 

Mr. Foearry. But if you are requiring them to work Saturdays or 
Sundays, I think they ought to be paid for it and anybody who works 
for the Government, if they work overtime, should be paid for it. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that include Members of Congress ? 

Mr. Fogarty. I think they should be, but Members of Congress can 
do something about it if they desire. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I share your point of view, Mr. Fogarty. We 
are facing that problem and I think there is no group that are more 
overworked than a large segment of the Government employee group 
and the fact we have not had funds to pay for overtime has prevented 
us from inducing overtime in some of these areas. In some cases 
there has been voluntary action. And I feel just as you do about the 
unfair burden it places on those people. 

Mr. Foearty, The reason I ask is we see the head of a bureau 
coming in here—not your agency, but another one—and braggin 
about the fact his people were working Saturdays and Sundays. t 
do not think that is anything to brag about. 

Mr. Rockere.ter. I agree with you. 

Mr. Foearry. I think in this day and age that people working for 
the Government ought to get paid for the hours they put in. I do 
not expect anyone in my office to work until 8 o’clock at night who 
did not get paid for it, or on Saturdays and Sundays. And I do not 
think we should expect the Government employee to be working 
overtime, or Saturdays and Sundays, unless they get paid for it. And 
that goes for you, too, Mr. Schmidt, or anybody else. And if there is 
a condition such as that, I think you should come in and tell this com- 
mittee that you need more money to do the job with, regardless of 
the budget or the national debt. 

Mr. RockeretieR. We have been asking for additional funds for 
the audit staff every year, regularly, and are asking again this year 
and we certainly hope funds will be granted; because not only is it 
unjust to the people, but these audits running away behind is unfair 
to the States. And that port will be brought out, I think, best by 
Mr. Larmon when he testifies on the Field Service. 

Mr. Ketty. In the opening statement of the Under Secretary there 
is a statement with respect to overtime, and it is related to the General 
Counsel’s staff—the need for them to work Saturdays and Sundays 
trying to keep up with the comments on legislative bills with an 
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inadequate staff. The purpose of that statement was to demonstrate 
to the committee the need for the increase in staff, and in order to 
keep up with the work this overtime was necessary. The budget a 
poses in lieu of working the staff overtime in that way the staff be 
increased to an adequate size to carry on the work. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that I would agree with that. I do not think 
that they should be required to work on Saturday if they do not get 
paid for it. I do not think that anyone should ask them to work on 
Saturday. 

Mr. Rocxerriier. There is a tremendous loyalty on the part of 
the members of all these organizations. 

Mr. Fogarty. I have heard that loyalty stuff brought in on over- 
time. I have seen a lot of it forced. 

Mr. Rockrreiier. I do not think you will find it forced in this 
Department. I think you will find a devotion to the Service which 
is very commendable and which I think these people should be credited 
for. I think that goes for everyone of us sitting around the table, 
all of you and ourselves. 

Mr. Focarry. You know that there is many a fellow that works 
overtime to hold a job, and I do not think that is fair. 

Mr. Rockeretier. | agree with you completely. 

Mr. Focarry. Whether that is because of the amount of loyalty 
os he has for his work, or a desire to have a week’s pay, I do not 

now. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I am sure that that is not true in my case. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not think it is a fair thing for the Government 
to be condoning that. 

Mr. Rockerenier. I agree, and that is why we are asking for an 
increase in funds where the worst situations are involved. 

_ Mr. Focarry. I think you should get them to prevent that type of 
situation. 

Mr. Bussey. As a matter of fact, I think Mr. Rockefeller will agree 
with me that when I came in from the field last September, the first 
thing I did was to call him up and ask him to come to my office and 
discuss this situation about the backlog of audit work in the field 
and I recommended something be done about it, and I am glad to see 
that something is being done about it. 

Mr. RockereLter. You gave us great encouragement, Mr. Chair- 
~_ through your comments as a result of your experience in the 

eld. 

Mr. Fogarry. On page 13 of your statement you state: 

In consequence, the Department has asked for a modest increase of $50,000 
to permit the addition of 9 young attorneys in the staff of the General Counsel. 

Mr. Rockerenier. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there some requirement they be young attorneys? 

Mr. Rockeretter. I might call on the General Counsel. He is the 
one that is asking for the increase and will justify it shortly. 

Mr. Banta. We find it very difficult to get attorneys who are es- 
tablished in the practice of law and who have acquired some years of 
age and experience at the salaries that can be paid, and do the types 
- ig that are really required of lawyers in a department of this 

ind. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that the reason that you are asking for young 
attorneys? 
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Mr. Banva. That is one of the reasons we like to take them. We 
like those who are interested, out of law school with a ‘pr of ex- 
perience. They will start and continue their work until they have 
reached real productivity in the fields we have. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES, 1954 AND 1955 


Mr. Focarry. What did the original Truman budget request for 
this department a year ago? 


Mr. Rockereiier. It was not a department at that time, as you 
know. 

Mr. Fogarty. For the Secretary’s office? 

Mr. Rockere.tter. For the Administrator's office I think about the 
same as here requested. 

Mr. Ketiy. The Truman budget was $1,300,000. 

Mr. Mites. That includes $180,000 of transfers. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was the revised item in the Eisenhower budget # 

Mr. Ketry. $1,426,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What did this committee do? 

Mr. Ketriy. This committee allowed $1,243,000, 

Mr. Foearry. What did you finally get? 

Mr. Keiiy. The final action was $1,321,000. 

Mr. Foearry. What are you asking for this year? 

Mr. $1,321,000. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Fogarry. Now, Mr. Rockefeller, has this office of the Secre- 
tary been investigated by these investigators from the Appropriations 
Committee ? 

Mr. Rockere.ter. We have had the pleasure of having a number of 
people from your committee in our office who have asked various ques- 
tions and obtained information. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many people? 

Mr. Rockere.ter. I think there were three men that I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting. Whether they had assistants or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Focarry. Who were they? 

Mr. Rockereiter. Mr. Norris, Mr. Kottcamp, and Mr. Gromel, as 
I remember. 

Mr. Fogaxry. Does anyone know of anyone else? 

Mr. Kexty. Mr. Bauman. 

Mr. Fogarty. When did they start? 

Mr. Rockrre.ier. They first came for a visit about 3 months ago, 
Ithink. I remember that I met with them all and told them we were 
delighted to have them in the office; that we would make space avail- 
able for them and any information they desired we would do our best 
to make it available to them as rapidly as possible in order to conserve 
their time. We told them that we would cooperate with the commit- 


tee fully. 
Mr. as Was any report issued on their investigation ? 
Mr. Rockxeretter. That I would not know, Mr. Fogarty. We sim- 


ply gave them the information and they did not inform us of their 
reactions or opinion, or conclusions. 


Mr. Fogarty. Was there any investigations made last year? 
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Mr. Rockeretier. I was not here at this time last year, or I just 
came after the budget presentation last year. 

Mr. Focarry. Was there an investigation made last year? 

Mr. Mires. There was. 

Mr. Focarry. Was there a report issued on it? 

Mr. Mixes. With respect to the Office of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Foeartr. Yes, or any other report that talked about the Office of 
Secretary in a general way, of any kind. 

Mr. Mites. So far as I know, no report was made, and I believe no 
study was made of the Office of the Seadeey as such. There were 
studies made on some of the constituents, but not of the Office of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Fogarty. This year there was? 

Mr. Rockeretter. A lot of questions were asked about the Office of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Hambleton says one of the investigators talked to 
him last year about the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Hamsieton. Mr. Frank Walsh was his name. 

Mr. Ketry. I think perhaps we should make the record clear when 
we gave you the 4 names for this year, they were 4 names with respect 
to the committee’s analysis of the entire Department. ‘Those 4 people 
were not concentrated on the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Focarry. Who concentrated on the Office of the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Kottcamp was the gentleman. 

Mr. Focarty. He investigated the Office of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Mixes. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. To your knowledge, no report has been issued ¢ 

Mr. Rockeretter. We have seen nothing, Mr. Fogarty. In fact, 
Mr. Kottcamp had an accident about a month ago and had to drop 
out of the picture. I saw him as he was taken to the airplane to go 
back to New York. I just said goodby. All three of them were 
most cooperative. We provided them with everything we could to 
try to help them in their reviews. 

Mr. Fogarty. Were any of these investigators hired by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare / 

Mr. Rockeretirr. After the completion of Mr. Norris’ work for the 
committee here we employed him as a consultant to advise the Secretary 
on the setup in the Office of Security, and he was with us for approxi- 
mately a month. He worked with Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Larmon co- 
a with him in reviewing our procedures and our setup, and so 

orth. 

Mr. Fogarty. He worked for you people about a month? 

Mr. Rockeretier. About a 

Mr. Focarty. When was that completed ? 

Mr. Rockereiier. He completed his work about a week ago, if I am 
correct. We found him to be, from the questions that he asked, and 
from the work in the security field while he was there, very well in- 
formed. He had a long experience. As you probably know, he was 
the secretary to the Director of the Loyalty Review Board in the 
Civil Service Commission prior to his coming with your committee, 
and he showed such breadth of understanding of these problems 
through his experience that we thought it would be very useful to us 
to get reactions from him. He did not feel that he could give us any 

reactions or advice in his capacity as a representative of the subcom- 
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mittee; therefore, we asked the permission of the chairman to employ 
him when he got through so we could get him to give us the benefit 
of his thinking and observations about our operations, which he did 
and for which we are very grateful. 

Mr. Focarry. That isa pretty good way. 

Mr. Rockerriier. It was very helpful to us, and we have intro- 
duced, as the result of these discussions, certain changes in procedures 
and in structure which Mr. Schmidt and he jointly worked out. We 
feel it has improved our system. 


MONITORED TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. With all of these investigations going on now, since 
you have been in charge Mr. Schmidt, are any telephones, or telephone 
conversations within the Department monitored in any way? I am 
speaking now of the Department itself. Are there any instances 
where a telephone call might be monitored ¢ 

Mr. Rockrretier. When you say “monitored,” how do you use the 
word? Do you mean listened in on, or do you mean recorded ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. Well, what does “monitored” mean ? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. | just wanted to be sure. 

Mr. Focarry. Listened in on, or recorded, or a secretary on another 
apse taking itdown. That is what I understand monitoring to mean. 

s that being done? 

Mr. Scumipr. That is not being done. I think in accordance with 
the Federal Communications Act, you can have a type of machine that 
gives a beep. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any of those down there # 

Mr. Scumupr. I believe there is one there. 

Mr. Focarry. Where ? 

Mr. Scumipr. In the Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. Rockereicer. I think that I might say I presume that is a rea- 
sonably common practice, to have secretaries listen in on conferences or 
conversations to make notes and follow up on activities. That would 
be my impression. ; 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the only telephone in the entire Department 
with that device ? 

Mr. Scumipr. The only telephone that I have any knowledge of. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any telephones tapped down there ?¢ 

Mr. Scumipr. Definitely not. 

Mr. Focarr. To your knowledge? 

Mr. Scumipr. To my knowledge. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Not to my 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any telephone calls monitored in any way 
between the various constituents in the agency ? 

Mr. Scumivr. I can only speak for the Security Office. None in 
the Security Office. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you, Mr. Rockefeller ? 

Mr. Rockxrretier. I do not have any knowledge whether they do 
that among themselves or not. , 

Mr. Focarry. Who would have any knowledge? 

Mr. Rockeretier. I think that you would have to ask the individual 
people. This is a subject, to my knowledge, that has never been dis- 
cussed in the office. It has never come up at a council meeting until 
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the matter was discussed in a recent hearing. It is something nobody 
has been very conscious of as an issue. 

Mr. Foearry. I was not conscious of it either until these hearings 
had developed some of these things, and I just wondered if you people 
allowed it to be done, or if any of it was done. 

Mr. Rockereiirr. I do not think it is a matter of allowing or dis- 
allowing. I think that it is something that has never been discussed. 

Mr. Focarry. But there is a device on the phone in the Secretary’s 
Office ? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. I did not know that. 

Mr. Scumipr. That is in accordance with the Federal Communica- 
tions Act. 

Mr. Fogarty. As far as you know, there are no telephone tappings 
down there in any way, or monitored in any way? 

Mr. Scumipr. That would not come under my jurisdiction. I do 
not know of any. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know of any, Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Mires. When you use the word “monitoring” are you referring 
to the practice of having a secretary take notes from time to time of 
telephone conversations? My impression is from time to time it is 
om by various people in the Department according to their own 
ju ent. 

' Mr. Foearry. From my viewpoint, I do not see much wrong with 
that, anyhow. If I make a call down there I do not care who listens 
in or who takes any notes. It would not make that much difference 
tome. Iwas just wondering if it wasdone. It is done to some extent 

Mr. Mies. Yes. 

Mr. Rockereiuer. I would think so. 

Mr. Focarry. That would be in case I called you, and you had a 
secretary on the extension, and she was taking down the conversation, 
or the gist of the conversation, to make sure it was correct ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. I almost never do it in my office, but I know from time 
to time it is done within the Department. 

Mr. Rockereuter. I think that it is done more to insure a followup 
on the requests for information, or to get things done where there is 
great pressure. 

Mr. Fogarty. The only way it could be done is with the consent of 
the person that you are talking to? 

r. RockereLier. You mean physically possible to be done? 

Mr. Focarry. I mean the only way that would happen would be 
that the person you were talking to because of their wanting it done? 

Mr. Ketiy. You mean the person in the Department would have 
instructed his secretary to do it? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; if I put in a telephone call to you, you can tell 
your secretary to do it, but is there anyone else that can cut in? 

Mr. Rockeretter. Do you mean cut in without the knowledge of 
either party ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I have never heard of that within the Govern- 
inent. 

Mr. Busney. I might say that very often someone will call me on 
the phone and want to transmit something in detail, and I will tell 
him, “Wait a minute, I would like to put my secretary on so she can 
take it down,” not being able to write shorthand myself. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORT 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Rockefeller, with regard to these recommenda- 
tions of the General Accounting Office, were there any teams of ac- 
countants from the General Accounting Office that worked in your 
Department ? 

Mr. Mites. Four to five worked in the Department. 

Mr. Focarry. Were they unanimous in their recommendations to 
the Department ? 

Mr. Mixes. I got the impression that they were not unanimous in 
all respects. 

Mr. all However, the General Accounting Office filed only one 


report. 

Mr. Focarry. I know. I am asking the question, were these four 
accountants unanimous in their recommendations as far as these charts 
are concerned that you showed us yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. I think they were unanimous as to the general outlines. 
I think there were certain details that they were not unanimous on. 

Mr. Focarry. What were some of the details they were not unani- 
mous on ? 

Mr. Mires. I think that they were not unanimous on the question 
of the organizatonal relationship of the so-called controller to the 
Secretary, and even the question as to whether or not there should 
be a controller in the Department as such. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR CENTRALIZATION OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM AND 
INTERNAL AUDIT PROGRAM 


The basic thought there was that there should be a strengthened 
accounting systems setup in the Oflice of the Secretary and an internal 
audit program centralized in the Office of the Secretary, and I got the 
impression that there was complete unanimity on that. 

Mr. Fogarry. That proposal of making a central accounting system 
in the Office of the Secretary / 

Mr. Mixes. Not a central accounting system, but a central account- 
ing staff for the purpose of developing uniform procedures, account- 
ing systems and procedures, which might be carried out either on a 
centralized or decentralized basis. 

Mr. Foearry. These charts that you showed us yesterday would 
lead me to believe that you are going to take some of the accounting 
away from some of the constituents and centralize it in the Secretary’s 
Office, take it from the bureau to a top level. 

Mr. Kexiy. Not accounting as such, Mr. Fogarty. The proposal 
was that all persons engaged in systems work, that is, the develop- 
ment of methods and procedures for accounting operations, should 
be centralized in the Office of the Secretary, and all persons engaged 
in internal audit activities should be centralized, but we did not go 
beyond that in the recommendations. We did not recommend the 
centralization of persons engaged in accounting operations. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there any difference between appropriation 
accounting and accounting operations / 

Mr. Keuiy. Almost all of the accounting of the Department. is 
appropriations accounting. We have a business type accounting op- 
eration with respect to the working capital fund. 
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Mr. Fogarry. As far as internal audits are concerned, will you 
take internal audits away from the various constituents and centralize 
them in the Secretary’s Office / 

Mr. Keuiy. That was the proposal. The internal audit activities 
now are being carried on in the Public Health Service, and we pro- 
pose to carry it on in the Office of the Secretary for all constituents 
of the Department. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you know whether or not the General Account- 
ing Office has made similar surveys or recommendations to the 
Department of the Interior, or the Treasury Department, as far as 
their accounting systems are concerned / 

Mr. Ketxy. Specifically I could not answer that question but I do 
know that they have been doing similar type survey work in other 
departments of the Federal service. 

r. Mites. May I just make very clear this point: So far as the 
accounting operations are concerned, that is to say, the keeping of 
detailed accounts, it was not a part of our proposal, as indicated yes- 
terday, that the keeping of those detailed accounts would be central- 
ized in the Office of the Secretary. The plan as to what the procedures 
will be, and the procedural instructions which would be incorporated 
ina manual, is what would be centralized in the Office of the Secretary 
rather than bringing together all of the accountants of the depart- 
mental staff into one location, putting them in the Office of the Secre- 
tary and so on. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think it is possible to get the uniform pro- 
cedures in such a complex setup as the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare / 

Mr. Ketty. I think it is possible to get basie uniformity through 
the accounting procedures of the whole department, and then they 
have to be amplified with specific procedures that apply to one seg- 
ment of the Department, such as the operation of a hospital which 
does not apply to others. The accounting operations of a hospital 
would conform to the same basic policies and procedures for record- 
ing items, preparing payrolls, and so forth, but they would have to 
be augmented with procedures that cover specifically only the opera- 
tion of a hospital—certain types of cost accounts maintained, and so 
forth, that would not be pertinent to other types of operations. 

Mr. Foearry. The reason I raised the question is I was a little con- 
fused after one of these charts was shown vesterday of how far you 

-are going to go, and how much control you are going to take in the 
Office of the Secretary. I am still confused about it, and probably 
would be if I talked about it for another 2 days. 

It seems to me that there is a movement on foot, and has been for 
some time, to take some of these powers away from the constituents, 
such as the Department of Education and the OASI and public health 
and centralize that power in the Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. Keuiy. If I may refer specifically to the proposal we made 
yesterday, it was pointed out in the development of the accounting 
policy and procedures, it was felt necessary that in order to get a uni- 
formity into that operation you should have a trained staff, centrally 
doing the work, but that all of the proposals, or drafts of procedures. 
shoal be cleared by the individual constituents as to the impact that. 
that procedure would have on their operations, and if they disagree 
with the draft of the procedures, that it should go to a fiseal policy 
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committee comprised of principal administrative officers of the con- 
stituents for resolution, so it was not in the nature of a direction to 
all constituents to do it the way some one person wanted it to be 
done, but rather was the collective efforts of the constituents and the 
people trained and competent in the field. 

r. Focarry. Be specific about your answer on this, and tell me 
just what you are taking away from the Public Health Service if 
these recommendations are all followed out. 

Mr. Kexty. In terms of personnel or in terms of functions? 

Mr. Fogarty. Both. 

Mr. Keuty. In terms of functions, the Public Health Service would 
discontinue the preparation of their own accounting policies, methods, 
and procedures, their own accounting systems’ instructions, and those 
instructions would be prepared by the central staff. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by “instructions” ? 

Mr. Ketry. Well, in an accounting operation there have to be very 
detailed instructions as to how each document which reflects the ex- 
penditure of money shall be prepared, shall be posted to the books, 
and how the books shall be summarized for reports to the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Treasury Department. At the present time each 
of the constituents is issuing instructions with respect to the prepara- 
tion of these documents, the recording of these documents, and the 
summarization of these documents for the funds appropriated to 
them. The intention is to have one uniform system for this opera- 
tion to the extent that uniformity is applicable to the entire Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Foearry. What else will you take away ¢ 

Mr. Kewxiy. The other was the internal audit function, which is 
now being performed in the Public Health Service and not being 
| elsewhere in the Department. The General Accounting 
Office and the Congress in the Budget and Accounting Act of 1950 
strongly recommended that such a function be performed; that it is 
the da porgyont J of the Department head to see that such a function is 
carried out, and the purpose of an internal audit is to determine that 
in the financial transactions of the Department the laws of the Con- 
gress are being adhered to, the regulations of the control agencies, such 
as the General Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget and 
the GSA and the Treasury Department are being adhered to, and 
that the policies, procedures, and regulations of the Department are 
being adhered to. 

Now, the preparation of the conduct of such an analysis and the 
preparation of the report on such an audit is of value to the head of 
the Bureau, the head of the division, the head of the constituent, as 
well as the Secretary, because it informs them of the problem areas 
that have been disclosed in this review and gives them the oppor- 
unity to take corrective action, so that these problem areas will not 
reoccur, 

Mr. Fogarry. Is it your policy to discuss these changes with the 
constituents before they are recommended ? 

Mr. Ketry. Before they are put into effect ? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have met with the executive officers of all the con- 
stituents and made this chart presentation in a manner similar to the 
way we made it yesterday, and before the recommendations are finally 
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acted upon it is my understanding that a presentation will be made 
to the departmental council, which is made up of the head of each 
of the constituents. The detailed procedures for carrying this out 
are in the developmental stage now and will be sent to each of the 
constituents in order that they might comment on them and make 
any criticisms they have before they are finally acted upon. 


EFFECT OF CONSOLIDATIONS ON OFFICE OF EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Fogarty. What effect will this move have on the administration 
of the Office of Education? 

Mr. Ketiy. In my own opinion, the only effect will be to make 
the Commissioner of the Office of Education aware of any problems 
that are in his organization with respect to financial transactions in 
order that he can correct and improve them and would give him what 
we hope is a more simplified system of maintaining his accounts than 
he might now be using. At least it would be a system that would 
be uniform with all the rest of the Department. 

Mr. Focarry. What effect would this have on the administration 
of the Public Health Service? 

Mr. Ketry. I think the same statement is applicable. 

Mr. Fogarty. It would mean no change at all in the administration 
of the Public Health Service? 

Mr. Kettry. I think it would have no impact upon the program 
operation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Any operation? 

Mr. Ketxy. None other than that which we have mentioned, that 
the actual preparation of the internal-audit report and the actual 
preparation of the drafts of policies and procedures would be prepared 
in the Office of the Secretary rather than in his office. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarry. How much is this program going to cost? 

Mr. Ke tty. Initially, it will be more expensive than the expenditures 
now being made in these fields because, as I pointed out, in the 
internal-audit function it is only being Peete in one constituent. 
We are in hopes that the decrease in the multiplicity of instructions 
and the difference in instructions that now exist in the Department 
in the accounting field will ultimately result in savings. 

Mr. Focarry. How much more is it going to cost? 

Mr. Ketiy. My recollection of the figures is there is now being 
spent on these two functions in the Department about $126,000, and 
we believe that the setup of this organization would cost about 
$177,000, so there would be about $51,000 more. 

Mr. Focarry. And it would mean a total of how many positions? 

Mr. Ketiy. Twenty-five positions in the two functions. 

Mr. Focarry. Would they be set up in the Secretary’s office? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is the proposal, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Would these constituents be assessed so much? 

Mr. Ketty. That decision has not been made. 

Mr. Focartry. How many positions did you say? 

Mr. Ketuy. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Focarry. Those are not additional positions? 
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Mr. No. It isan increase of $51,000 over and above -present 
expenditures. The increase in positions must be an increase of about 
eight, but I would like to correct that. 

Mr. Focarry. An approximate figure is all right. 

I hope that you can allay the fears that I have as far as the Office 
of Education and the Public Health Service are concerned, because it 
has been the intent of Congress that these two constituents in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare maintain a little more 
independence than the others, and that is spelled out. 

Mr. Rockeretter. In statutory authority. 

Mr. Fogarry. In the original act. 

I know the reorganization act raising this Department to Cabinet 
rank spelled out in the report that they wanted to make sure the Public 
Health Service would be independent and also the Office of Education. 
As I understand it, the Surgeon General and the Commissioner of 
Education are Presidential appointees; they are not appointed: by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. I understand that the 
administration of the Public Health Service is within the power of the 
Surgeon General; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rockereiter. We have had the law very carefully studied on 
these questions, Mr. Fogarty, in order to be sure whatever functions or 
responsibilities were assumed in the Secretary’s office were in compli- 
ance with the laws as spelled out by the Congress, and every effort 
has been made to operate within the intent of those laws. 

Mr. Keury. I very sincerely feel that nothing in these recommenda- 
tions would cause any impairment of that objective of Congress. 

Mr. Fogarry. I am looking at section 511 of the Public Health 
Service Act, where it reads: 


The Surgeon General shall transmit to the Administrator— 
that is when it was the Federal Security Agency— 


for submission to the Congress at the beginning of each regular session a full 
report of the administration of the functions of the Service under this act, in- 
eluding a detailed statement of receipts and disbursements, 

Mr. Kerry. Under this proposal they would continue to maintain 
the basic books of account and that statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures could only be taken from their books of record. There 
would be no books of record in the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Focarry. These are prepared on instructions from the Secre- 
tary’s Office? 

Mr. Ketiy. The uniformity of the reports will be a matter of over- 
all regulations on accounting in which the Public Health Service 
would participate in the development. 

Mr. Focarry. In Reorganization Plan No. 1 last year they made 
this Federal Security Agency Cabinet rank and said: 

It does not transfer from the Public Health Service, or the Office of Educa- 
tion, any professional, or substitute functions vested in them by law, or-provided 
for any such transfer, 

Mr. Ketry. Section 7 of that Reorganization Act does provide that 
administrative functions can be centralized. I certainly think the 
two we are now discussing fall within the purview of being admin- 
istrative functions. 
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Mr. Rockere.ter. On behalf of the Secretary 1 would like to as- 
sure you we are very conscious of this situation and are endeavoring 
to carry it out within the spirit and intent of the Congress as laid 
down in these various acts. 

Mr. Fogarty. This would also apply to the Department of Educa- 
tion? 

Mr. Rockereuier. Exactly. 

Mr. Larmon. Did not the Reorganization Act carry the phrase “that 
the Secretary shall have supervision of and direction of constituent 
heads” ? 

Mr. Fogarty. I was reading the report of the committee at the time. 
I would presume that would be right. In the report. it says: 

The pending plan provides that the Department shall be administered under 
the supervision and direction of the Secretary. 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry (reading) : 

And that the Secretary may consolidate service activities to the various agen- 
cies of the Department. Although the Secretary will undoubtedly be authorized 
to regulate the government of the Department, the plan safeguards the status 
of the constituent units of the Department, particularly the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Office of Education. 

Now, this legislative committee saw fit to put that in their report 
to be positive, I think, that these functions are not interferred with 
by the Secretary, whoever the Secretary might be, in the future. I 
know that this committee has always safeguarded, or made sure in the 
past, that the independence of the Public Health Service and the Office 
of Education be maintained. I hope that there is no cause for anyone 
to be concerned about the Secretary’s Office taking over some of the 
functions of the Department of Education or the Public Health 
Service in any of these moves that have been made, because there are 
many times when these moves are made upon the basis of economy. 
I think our committee did it 7 or 8 years ago in these grant-in-aid 
audits, but as I look back now I think maybe we were taking away 
some of the authority of the Public Health Service and that they 
should have maintained those grant-in-aid audits in the Publie Health 
Service. When all of the lawyers were taken away from the various 
constituents and placed in the Office of the General Counsel, I do not 
know whether we did that, or that was the reorganization plan or 
what, but to my knowledge that has not worked out too well, and I 
think maybe the constituents should have maintained their own lawyers 
and they perhaps would have gotten better service than they do under 
the Office of the General Counsel as it is now constituted. Some of 
those moves were made in good faith, I think at that time, on the basis 
of consolidating and preventing duplication and overlapping and to 
save money, but as I look at the history of these moves now, I am 
getting a little bit skeptical of these additional recommendations that 
you are making to the committee now as far as the accounting pro- 
cedures are concerned. 

Mr. Rockerenter. I will report to the Secretary, Mr. Fogarty, the 
points that you have made here, and I know she will appreciate them. 
You can be sure that every consideration will be given. In all of this, 
these questions are kept very much in mind and these authorities are 
protected. 
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Mr. Focarry. You talk about the constituents being happy about 
being assessed for this amount of money, or that amount of money to 
carry out the chart-room program, or the security program, or publi- 
cations and reports, but I know if I were Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and made that suggestion to them I would expect 
them to follow the suggestion whether they be happy or not. I know 
in the past there has been on more than one occasion times when they 
were not too happy about some of these decisions, or suggestions made 
that eventually became decisions. 

Do you understand what I mean? 

Mr. Rockeretter. I do understand you completely. That is why 
I was going to comment on it, because I do understand it. The thought 
there is, do they get services and advantages from these functions that 
are commensurate with the funds spent, and therefore can honestly 
be justified by them and the Secretary. We feel to date that that 
has been the case. That is a question of judgment. 

Mr. Fogarty. Perhaps I belabored that point a little more than I 
should have. It is something that has been on my mind. The thing 
that I am sure that I did not belabor too much, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is the point that I would like to see these additional functions 
spelled out in some way in a line item in the Secretary’s Office so we 
will know how much it is costing and how many positions are there, 
because sometimes it is impossible to figure out these things in the 
overall appropriation. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I think that that point is very well taken. 

Mr. Focarry. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Rockeretter. I think that is good staff work. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is one more item which I would like to dis- 
cuss, 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR 1955 


The question was raised yesterday in regard to supplementals, and 
I would like to know the amount of supplementals which you are 
requesting, and the amount of supplementals that the Department 
es for fiscal year 1954. 

r. Keniy. There were three items requested. One was an in- 
crease in public assistance in the amount of $58 million. There 
was a request for an increase in the total of the authority for the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance administrative expense, in the amount, 
I believe, of $996,000 for penalty mail, and then there was a third item 
on maintenance and operations of schools in federally affected areas 
of $5,850,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that all? 

Mr. Ketty. The supplemental bill in which those appropriations 
were made included $55 million for school construction in federally 
affected areas for old entitlements under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was not recommended by the Department? 

Mr. Ketiy. Not to the House; no, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was it recommended ? . 

Mr. Rockeretirr. It was endorsed in the Senate testimony. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the supplementals which you are requestin 
now in this year’s appropriation bill on which we have not finish 
hearings, as yet? 
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Mr. Ketiy. The President has submitted to the committee and 
Congress five items which include the following: 

Grants for hospital construction in the amount of $25 million, which 
was a transfer from the proposed budget for later submission to a 
current budget item. 

Mr, Fogarty. That is your way of figuring it, but that is not my 
way of figuring it. You have $25 million for hospital construction ; 
is that right? 

r. Rockeretier. That is in addition to the $50 million which is in 
the budget before you. 

Mr. Focarry. What is next? 

Mr. Ketiy. The second item was “Assistance to State, general,” 
in the amount of $2,626,500; the third item was further development 
of vocational education in the amount of $1,173,261. 

The next item was “Assistance for school construction in federally 
affected areas” in the amount of $34 million, and the fifth one was an 
increase in salaries and expenses for the Office of Education to cover 
the increased workload in school construction in the amount of 
$100,000. 

Mr. Foearry. That is all? 

Mr. Ketry. Those are all of the items that have been submitted to 
the Congress. 

Mr. Fogarty. Those are all which have been submitted ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What other items are before the Bureau of the 
Budget ¢ 

Mr. Kerry. The Bureau of the Budget is now considering depart- 
mental requests as follows: 

A request to authorize the construction of a building for the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, to be paid from the trust fund, 
in the amount of $24,890,000. 

Mr. Foearry. That will come out of the trust funds; will it? 

Mr. Ketxy. Yes, sir; that is right. In addition, there is a request 
for planning funds for the construction of a maximum security build- 
ing at St. Elizabeths Hospital in the amount of $110,000; there is a 
request. to increase the appropriation for disease and sanitation in- 
vestigations and control, Territory of Alaska, $188,000; salaries and 
expenses for hospital survey and construction, proportionate to the 
increase in grants, for hospital construction, $250,000; an increase to 
salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau for juvenile delin- 
qaeneys $165,000; an increase to salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Secretary, $124,500. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is a request for an increase to the Office of the 
Secretary for salaries and expenses ? 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. So, this year the President has already recommended 
about $63 million more in this bill ? 

Mr. Rockxereiier. That is right. 

Mr. Foeartry. And, you have pending in the Bureau of the Budget 

uest for an amount between 500,000 and $800,000? 
r. Rockreretter. The only footnote that perhaps should be made 
to that is that in connection with the $25 million for hospital construe- 
tion, in the message of transmission, the Director of the Bureau of 
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the Budget pointed out that the $25 million is a transfer from other 
items, which would be requested were certain legislation to pass. 

Mr. Foearry. But, still, it is an increase of $25 million to the $50 
million ¢ 

Mr. Rockeretier. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. It is a supplemental of $25 million to the Hill-Burton 
Act for this year, which makes a total of $75 million ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

R oe Fogarty. You also increased the assistance to States programs 
ere 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Why were not these items included in the original 
request ¢ 

Mr. Rockereiier. These are all items, Mr. Chairman, that have 
come up as a result of additional information that has developed in 
the course of the year since the original budget was prepared, and 
they have been discussed and requested by the Secretary of the 
Bureau. As pointed out certain items were already approved by the 
Bureau, and there are others there that are pending. 

As our work developed, these needs became apparent. 

Mr. Bussey. What other supplemental items are there under dis- 
cussion in the Secretary’s office which might follow these items which 
have already been discussed today ¢ 

Mr. Rockere.ier. The only one that is to my knowledge under dis- 
cussion is the “Civil defense” appropriations, and that is still a ques- 
tion as to who is going to ask for the money, and involves the decision 
as to what the program will ultimately be, and whether it would be 
requested by Civil Defense itself, or whether the program is to be 
carried out by the various departments and agencies, and whether they 
would themselves ask for the money. 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, it should also be pointed out that in re- 
spect to legislation which is under consideration by the Congress, that 
when any such legislation is enacted that it would be necessary to 
transmit further requests for funds to carry out the legislation. 

Mr. Bussey. There is one further thing which I would like to get 
into the record, and which I intended to bring up at the conclusion of 
the hearings, but for fear I might forget it I think I will put it in 
right here. 


REMARKS REGARDING MR. JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER OF THE 
DEPARTMENT 


When did you come with the Department, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketziy. On March 1, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. March 1? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I want the record to show that in my personal 
opinion, Mr. Kelly, the budget officer, has shown a very marked de- 
votion to duty. From observing you here before the committee, day 
after day and the way in which you have come forward with the an- 
swers, without any hesitation or without having to look for them, I 
know you must have worked very hard at this job. I think it is very 
commendable, and I think you are to be congratulated, and I want 
the record to show that. 
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Mr. Rocxereiier. I certainly agree with that statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Keutry. That is certainly very gracious of you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearry. I would like to add my two cents’ worth also. Tagree 
with everything the chairman has said. Mr. Kelly has done a fine 
job. And I think they made a good selection when they selected him, 
and I think those who selected him should be commended. 

This is one position which I think has been well filled, and I think 
these other fellows who have these increases which they are requesting 
ought to be commended for finding out that this is a pretty good 
——— that they are running down there. If the committee sees 

t to follow the recommendations, belated as they are, it would make 
me very happy, and it will hasten the passage of this bill on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. Bussey. I assure the gentleman from Rhode Island that all 
the members of the committee would be very happy to take his sug- 
gestion to heart when we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Rockeretter. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I know the Secre- 
tary will be very appreciative of your remarks and the remarks of 
Mr. Fogarty about the budget officer, and that it will mean a great 
deal to her to have those comments and to know you have the reaction 
that you do about the work which Mr. Kelly has been doing here. 

It is much appreciated. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it is generally known that I do not hesitate to 
criticize in some instances where I think criticism is due and justified, 
but by the same token where I think some commendation is justified, 
T like to give it also. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Therefore, your remarks mean all the more. 


Wepnespay, May 19, 1954. 


OFFICE OF FIELD SERVICES 
WITNESSES 


RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CHESTER B. LUND, ACTING DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICES 
JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 
WALTER HAMBLETON, BUDGET EXAMINER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


or estimate $1, 835, 000 $1, 835, 000 $1, 935, 000 
Transferred from ‘Promotion and further development of 

vocational education, Office of Education’’ pursuant to 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ___......_-......_-.- 1, 835, 000 1, 841, 800 1, 935, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... _.---.----- 375, 000 375, 000 375, 000 
Total available for obligation. 2,216,858 | 2,216,800 310, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated —13, 334 |......- eas} 
2, 203, 524 | 2, 216. 800 | 2, 310, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources shown above are pursuant to the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1954. 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
$1, 362, 147 $1, 351, 770 $1, 344, 970 
2. Division of grant-in-aid 704, 577 725, 258 825, 258 
3. Division of State merit systems. .............._.....-..-. 136, 800 139, 772 139, 772 
Obligations incurred... 2, 203, 524 2, 216, 800 2, 310, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions _............-- 437 | 434 442 
Average number of all employees. . 416 412 418 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary... - $4, 737 #4, 815 $4, 863 
01 Personal services: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week dase. ys Be as AR 7, 575 7, 562 7, 860 
Payment above basic rates.............-.........-.... 2, 603 2, 603 2, 603 
Total personal services. . 1,979,046 | 1, 966, 167 | 2, 043, 717 
02 Travel..__- 84, 282 | 102,039 | 117,039 
03 Transportation of things 2, 389 | 1,350 | 1,350 
04 Communications services_..._____. 70, 720 | 81, 204 | 82, 154 
05 Rents and utility services... 2) 113 | 2,054 | 2,054 
06 Printing and reproduction... 12, 000 | 12, 500 12, 500 
07 Other contractual services 14, 052 12, 336 | 12, 036 
08 Supplies and materials............................ 31, 688 | 32, 400 32, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments................................. 955 | 150 | 150 
Obligations incurred __ 2, 203, 524 2, 216, 800 | 2, 310, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year... ------- $94, 135 $110, 800 
Obligations incurred during eae $2, 203, 524 2, 216, 800 2, 310, 000 
2, 203, 524 2, 310, 935 2, 420, 800 
Deduct: 
Reimburse 381, 858 375,000 375, 000 
Unliquidated Speisitions, end of year 94, 135 110, 800 123, 000 
Total 1, 727, 531 1, 825, 135 1, 922, 800 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: POF 
Out of current authorizations. _......-_. 22 1, 727, 531 1, 734, 800 1, 828, 800 
Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 


We have before us this afternoon the budget r 
of Field Services of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare. 


uest for the Office 


Mr. Larmon, did you desire to make a statement before Mr. Lund 


justifies the request / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Larmon. Yes, sir; if I might make a brief opening statement, 
sir, there was some reference to support of the request in the state- 
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ment of the Secretary's Office which was submitted by the Under 
Secretary yesterday. 

There is additional justification in the report prepared and ree- 
ommendations made by Mr. Lund which I would like to submit for 
the record, sir, 

(The matter referred to is is as follows :) 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO OFFICE OF FIELD SERVICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, Epucation, AND WELFARE BY CHESTER B. LUND, AcTING Director 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this general statement per- 
tains to the operation of the Office of Field Services of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Office was established by congressional 
directive in July 1948, with responsibility for the general organization, integra- 
tion, and evaluation of all field activities, and to assist in the administration 
of regional offices. In 1952, the Oftice was expanded to include the Division of 
Grant-in-Aid Audits, the Division of State Merit Systems, and the Division of 
Surplus Property Utilization—which functions are performed primarily through 
the regional offices. 

The departmental office operates with a staff of 18 for the Division of Field 
Services. It functions to insure uniform application of Department policy in 
the field and to promote organizational and operating efficiency among the 20-odd 
field programs. It has major responsibility for the general supervision and 
direction of the personnel, supply, mail, files, payroll, and related fiscal, space, 
communications, and other business-management services for all of the divisions 
under its operation. It develops. issues, and reviews all instructions to fleld 
establishments throughout the country. It conducts special studies on manage- 
ment activities and maintains staffing controls for the regions and for the divi- 
sions under its supervision at the departmental level. 

The Department’s regional offices were also established in July of 1948 by the 
same directive. At that time separate regional organizations were maintained 
by the Social Security Administration, the Public Health Service, Children’s 
Bureau, Employment Service, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, com- 
prising a total of more than 40 offices, each with its own management and serv- 
ice organization, and without operating connection with one another. The House 
committee report (April 27, 1948) on the 1949 supplemental appropriation bill 
contained the statement that “there is absolutely no justifiable basis for each 
major bureau or segment of the Federal Security Agency with field activities 
maintaining separate regional offices and staffs independent of each other. A 
single set of regional offices functioning for the entire Federal Security Agency 
is certainly feasible, logical, and more economical than having numerous regional 
offices under the several independent bureaus.” 

My best judgment is that the objectives of the Congress in directing this con- 
solidation have been attained in a large measure. Members of the committee 
will remember, no doubt, that the Bureau of the Budget approved an increase 
for regional office operations in 1954. The committee suggested, however, that 
we continue for another year without an increase. We began the new fiscal 
year committed to accomplishing as many as possible major objectives within 
the amount appropriated. Soon after the beginning of the year, however, we 
were faced with some very difficult alternatives. One of these was the necessity 
tor allotting to the Grant-in-Aid Audit Division at least $18,500—$15,000 of 
which was for travel for auditors in the several States and counties and 
$3,500 for reclassification of auditors in the States in accordance with civil- 
service standards. Another item faced by the Division was $6,800 for penalty 
mail; still another was $4,900 for the security program under Executive Order 
10450. All items considered, we were confronted with an outlay of approxi- 
nately $40,000 for items which might be termed mandatory, at least vitally 
essential, over and above the amount appropriated for 1954. It appeared that the 
only way this amount of money could be found was to close one of the regional 
offices. After a great deal of analysis of the problem’from every angle, it was 
determined to close the Cleveland, Ohio, office which covered the States of 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. Responsibility for those States required a 
realinement geographically of our field structure. Michigan and Ohio were 
added to the Chicago region; Kentucky, to the Washington, D. C., region: and: 
to relieve the additional load on the Chicago region, Minnesota was transferred 
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to the Kansas City region, so that we now have 9 regional offices instead of 
10. This realinement took place in November. The committee can be assured 
that we will be able to function more in keeping with the primary purpose 
of the original consolidation mandate from the Congress within the funds allotted 
than had we tried to maintain all 10 regional offices at the expense of drastically 
curtailed services and inadequate grant-in-aid audits. 

As you know, other than regional directors, executive assistants, and their 
secretaries who devote most of their time to program coordination, Federal- 
State relations, and liaison with Federal agencies, the remaining staff of 241 
are service personnel, servicing approximately 10,500 Department field em- 
ployees. This compares with a staff of 258 servicing some 8,000 employees at the 
time the Department regional offices were established in July 1948. Output 
per employee in measurable management services such as payrolling, voucher 
cxaminations, and other fiscal and service functions are within the standards 
set by the Bureau of the Budget. While there is still room for improvement in 
such areas as disposal of records, we are hopeful that with adjustments made 
os a result of the Cleveland closing this work will become current in the 
near future. 

We are continuing progress in the objectives of integration and more uniform 
operation of the Department's varied program responsibilities. Under super- 
vision of the regional director, related programs have been brought into much 
closer operating relation. Necessary contacts with the States by program repre- 
sentatives have been regularized and simplified. Through increasing decentrali- 
zation of responsibility to the regions both the management operations and 
services to the States have been speeded and given increased effectiveness. 
Greater uniformity in both formulation and application of policy has been accom- 
plished. Much remains to be done along these lines, such as more effective use 
of regional directors in settling questions raised in Grant-in-Aid Audits, but the 
results which have been attained to date are widely recognized as indicating the 
success of this rather unique governmental experiment initiated by the Congress, 
of integrating in a single regional system the operations of a multiprogram 
agency such as the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 


The principal function of the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits is to audit 
grants-in-aid made to State agencies for the 25 grant-in-aid programs adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare through the Publie 
Health Service, the Social Security Administration, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Office of Education. The audit is made to determine 
whether these grants were expended in accordance with applicable Federal and 
State laws, regulations, policies, and standards covering the purposes for which 
these funds were appropriated by the Congress. (The auditors do not review 
State determinations of the eligibility of recipients for public assistance or for 
assistance under other programs having elibility requirements.) It is also the 
function of this Division to work with other divisions of the Office of Field 
Services and the several program bureaus and offices in the development and 
interpretation of fiscal requirements and standards governing the use of grant- 
in-aid funds. 

Approximately 93 percent of the general fund expenditures of the Department 
are for grants-in-aid, most of which are audited by this Division. Audits will be 
made this year of State expenditures of $3,400 million, more than one-half of 
which is from Federal funds. 

Audits are made on a test-check basis. The Division should make approxi- 
mately 1,825 audits in the fiscal year 1955, including hospital and school con- 
struction audits. Where good internal control exists the auditors examine a 
sample of transactions. If the auditor’s examination discloses errors or improper 
expenditures, he extends the percentage of his sample as necessary. 

Where disbursements are made by counties and other local subdivision, the 
audit must be made at the local level. There are approximately 1,200 local units 
to which the auditors mugt travel to perform the audit function each year. 

Audits for school and hospital construction projects must be nmrade promptly 
so that contractors and vendors can be paid. These audits, therefore, are given 
first priority with the result that audits of the regular programs are delayed 
even more disproportionately than a staff shortage would indicate. 

The main problem of the Audit Division is the growing backlog due to the 
serious shortage of staff and travel funds. Prior to the reorganization of the 
Federal Security Agency in 1948, 205 auditors were employed to perform audits 
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for the Social Security Administration alone. From 1948 to June 1952, the 
audit staff was progressively reduced to 108 persons to perform the total work- 
load for the Social Security Administration, the Public Health Service, the Office 
of Education, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. During this same 
period, there has been a progressively increasing workload particulariy in the 
number of hospital and school construction audits. Beeause of this increase 
in workload, the audits are dropping behind so rapidly that they are losing 
their value for administrative purposes. On July 1, 1952, there was a backlog 
of 20 man-years. During 1953 this backlog increased by 17 man-years to a 
total of 37 as of July 1, 1953. With the large number of hospital and school 
construction audits to be performed in 1954, the backlog will increase by 16 
man-years to a total of 53 on July 1, 1954. To prevent further increase in the 
backlog 18 additional field audit positions (17 man-years) are requested for 
1955. The additional staff requested plus an increase in travel funds will not 
permit bringing the audits to a current status but will enable us to hold at 
about the same level. 

Grant-in-aid audits are the basis for final settlements between the States and 
the Federal Government. It is important that they be made as soon as possible 
after the close of each year in order that the States may promptly know what 
amounts are disallowed and the causes leading to disallowances so they can 
avoid loss of funds in the future. Criticisms from the States because of the 
delay in closing their accounts is an indication of the strain this situation places 
on Federal-State relationships. It makes all the problems raised by the audits 
more difficult to solve because of loss of records in the States and turnover in 
the staff of State agencies. Delays in the audits also mean that the bureaus, 
constituent units, and the Secretary lack current information as to the prob- 
lems arising in the grant-in-aid programs. Delays also forestall taking promptly 
remedial steps that should be taken and deny to the Secretary the knowledge 
with which to assure Congress as to whether funds have been spent for the 
purposes appropriated. 


DIVISION OF STATE MERIT SYSTEMS 


The Division of State Merit Systems was established to carry out the responsi- 
bility under the Social Security Act and the Public Health Service Act, and the 
regulations adopted thereunder, to find that merit systems of personnel adminis- 
tration are provided for and are in operation in State health and welfare agencies 
receiving Federal grants-in-aid. This is a function which would need to be 
performed by the several program bureaus individually if these central services 
were not provided. The work was performed in separate units prior to 1948 
when it was consolidated for purposes of economy and better coordination. 

The Division conducts necessary reviews of personnel administration in the 
various programs against common standards requiring substantial conformity 
with their provisions. The most important of these provisions relate to impartial 
administration of the merit system, realistic plans of position classification and 
compensation, selection of employees through open competitive examinations, 
promotion on performance and merit, and protection from removal without cause. 

The reviews of merit system operations for the State agencies administering 
the 17 types of grants-in-aid are made by the Division's regional representatives. 
Reports are prepared annually, and sent to each program bureau, covering such 
operations to the extent possible with only 9 representatives available to review 
some 260 State agencies and 70 State merit systems. The State agencies and 
merit systems participate in the reviews and cooperate in supplying factual data 
for the reports. The findings of the reviews and recommendations are submitted 
to the State agencies and merit systems. 

In the necessary action for the Federal bureaus on State personnel administra- 
tion, there is a continuous flow of new and revised provisions arising from State 
legislation, State government reorganizations, State agency reorganizations, 
revision of position classification and pay plans, and numerous changes in State 
rules and regulations governing personnel administration, as well as the submis- 
sion of annual merit system budgets. 

In conjunction with the plan and operational review work, and in response to 
State requests, the Division provides limited technical services on personnel 
administration to the State agencies and advice to the Federal programs units. 
These services are an integral part of the consultation service regularly fur- 
nished by the Department on the various programs. By thus helping the States 
to meet the Federal requirements, it is possible to avoid use of the sanction of 


withholding grants provided by law. The services include: clearinghouse service 
for the exchange of information about personnel practices among the States; 
technical training assistance through consultation or through training confer- 
ences; and, to prevent duplication of effort in the States and thus keep down 
expenditures of State and Federal funds for State merit system administration, 
State-Federal cooperative projects for provision of written test materials, for 
key jobs common to many States, in response to State requests. 

Approximately 70 percent of the Federal grants for administration are for 
personal services. It has been widely recognized in various independent apprais- 
als of the grant-in-aid programs that Federal-State cooperative efforts in the 
area of personnel administration are a necessary and continuing factor in sound 
administration of these programs. 

The Division also performs these same functions for the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Department of Labor on a reimbursable basis. This 
arrangement was effected to achieve economy and coordination and to avoid 
duplication of contact with State agencies. 

Mr. Larmon. The brief appropriation history, since this has been 
a separate appropriation, follows: 

In 1953 the Department recommended $2,315,485 and there was 
appropriated by the Congress $2,210,000. 

In 1954, $2,343,000 was recommended, and $2,210,000 appropriated. 


GRANT-IN-AID AUDITORS 


The important thing here bearing on our request which we are put- 
ting before you today is that the increase requested in our appropria- 
tions involves some $85,000 for increase in the number of grant-in-aid 
auditors. 

As you know, this year we closed the Cleveland office, and this was 
done primarily in order to get additional funds for reclassifications of 
auditors and for travel for auditors. 

Then, in regard to the general effectiveness of regional office per- 
sonnel, the Bureau of the Budget has certain standards that they apply 
to operations which can be measured, and the results have indicated 
that our own regional office staff has regularly improved on these 
standards. Our recommendation, Mr. Chairman, primarily provides 
for 18 additional auditors or 17 man-years. The major reason for 
giving all the strength to the recommendation that I can is due to the 
fact that the Department’s responsibilities for auditing cannot be 
carried out by the present staff, and secondly, the delays in auditing 
result in very considerable friction with the States. I think that 
arises quite naturally because of the responsibilities that they have to 
assume for actions that may have been taken 2 or 3 years ago. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very tight budget 
that is being recommended to you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Larmon. 

Mr. Lund, your request for this year is for $2,310,000 of which 
$375,000 is from the OAST trust fund, and $1,935,000 is a direct appro- 
priation. This, according to my figures, is an increase of $100,000 
over last year’s appropriation, and I understand all of this $100,000 
is for grant-in-aid audit work; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. We are reducing the Office of Field 
Services itself by $6,800, and also transferring $18,500 ‘to the Audit 
Division. The total increase of $100,000 is for the Audit Division. 
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Mr. Bussey. According to your statement which is given under 
the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits, you state as follows: 

The principal function of the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits is to audit 
grants-in-aid made to State agencies for the 25 grant-in-aid programs admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare through the Public 
Health Service, the Social Security Administration, the Office of Vocational 
tehabilitation, and the Office of Education. 


AUDIT WORK IN GRANT PROGRAMS UNDER OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


You do not audit all the grant programs under the Office of Educa- 
tion; do you? 

Mr. Lunn. No; we do not audit all of them. We audit all con- 
struction projects, however, and we do a spot check in certain of the 
vocational programs on the State level. 

The maintenance program, up to the present time because we do not 
have the staff, has loos conducted and carried out by the Office of 
Education itself because their people are in the field and do visiting 
and we just did not feel that we could undertake it and that they prob- 
ably could do it just as well on their own because they have some 
recurring visits. 

Mr. Bussey. What department is that? 

Mr. Lunp. That is in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Bussey. What division of the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Lunn. That is the maintenance-support program in the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, as far as you are concerned, you think it would 
be just as well to leave it the way it is, instead of putting that into the 
Audit Section ? 

Mr. Lunp. I do because they have men who make additional visits 
in the course of the year to the States and, whenever they run into any 
difficulty, we have an agreement with them that they may call upon 
us at any time when they see something that they would ike to have 
audited and we will go in on a special basis. So, if there develops 
a question, our services are available, but it is not a regularly admin- 
istered service. 

Mr. Bussey. Is this the Division of Maintenance and Operation 
program of the schools? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. And the people who do this auditing in the Mainte- 
nance and Operation Division are not part of the program people in 
that section of the Office of Education 

Mr. Lunp. They area part of the program staff. They are the same 
team, for example, that first develops material with the State, They 
verify the facts on the basis for which money is allotted to them, and 
it is followed up by that same team or a member of that team. Of 
course, the final determination on allocation is made after review back 
in Washington. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I can appreciate that the situation is a little 
different than in most programs, but I have always been a stickler for 
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someone entirely divorced from the prograin to do the auditing of these 
programs. 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could recall to mind that 
when we had the hearing on the Office of Education the other day 
they explained that this is not a fiscal audit of the expenditures and 
that the law does not authorize any inspection as to how the funds 
for maintenance and operation of federally impacted school districts 
are spent, but provides rather for a verification of the record of the 
number of pupils in the schools, which give rise to any allocation of 
that appropriation to the school district. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, in other words, it is not an audit of them? 

Mr. Kerry. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And the people who do this checking are the same 
— that approve the application in the first place ? 

r. Lunp. The people who develop the material in the field, gen- 
erally are those field persons duniaghed to the respective regions. All 
the facts and material are gathered in the field. It is then forwarded 
to a central division in Washington. The division that makes the 
final allocation is different from the group who develop the facts in 
the States in the field. So, the allocation is made by a different group 
of people. The people in the field make recommendations, however, to 
the central office, and in their visitation out in the field they, of course, 
do verify those facts in relation to that application. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have with you the section of the law which 
prohibits an audit of this maintenance and operation program ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Ketry. I am sorry, but I do not, either. 

Mr. Bussey. I would think that would be a very peculiar law, which 
would not permit an audit on these programs. 

Mr. Ketry. If you recall, Mr. Chairman, maintenance and operation 
funds are made available to the school districts on the basis of the 
Federal impact children and, after the funds become available to the 
school districts, they are intermingled with all other funds of that 
school district, and the only way they could be audited would be to 
audit all the expenditures of the school district. I believe it was testi- 
fied the other day that that would be in the nature of an interference 
with the local educational system, and that the law never contemplated 
any such examination. 

t is a payment to a school district which the school district can use 
for any purpose it sees fit. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I may be wrong, but I will say at least that I 
was under the impression that the funds for maintenance and opera- 
tion were made on the basis of the number of children. 

Mr. Ketxy. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. That is, children of Federal employees. 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not see how it would be interfering with the local 
school district in any way if an audit was made of these children. 

Mr. Kexiy. No; that is true; and that is what the inspection which 
is made by the Office of Education covers. The verification of the 
school-district record on the number of children of Federal employees 
that both live and work on Federal reservations, and so forth, without 
an audit of the expenditures to determine if they were claiming for 
the correct number. 
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Mr. Bussey. How far does that verification of the school records 
go! Itisa matter of taking what they hand out to the inspectors; is 
it not? 

Mr. Keiiy. No; as I recall, Dr. Grigsby said that when they go into 
the school district they first verify that there is a record in that school 
district showing the number of children in each category. 

Second, they verify the method of compiling that record; and 
then, third, they make a sampling check of certain of the families 
identified in the record to determine that they are accurate, and if that 
sampling check shows that they are, they close the inspection. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I think that as long as this has been discussed as 
to the legal authority for going there and making an audit which does 
not exist in the law, we ought to have that citation of the law in the 
record at this point, if you will secure it and supply it for the record. 

Mr. Fernanvez. It is my recollection that it was read into the 
record before. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think so. 

In other words, Mr. Fernandez, what we are trying to get here is the 
citation of the law which prea a fiseal audit. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Well, I do not recall that it prohibited the audit, 
but they read the law, or the section of the statute which makes it 
clear that they must not interfere or have anything to do with the 
actual expenditures of the money and the manner in which it shall 
be expended within the district, after the funds have become inter- 
mingled. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

Unlike Public Law 815, Public Law 874 establishes no conditions as to the pur- 
poses or uses for which local school districts expend Federal payments received 
pursuant to entitlement. Once made and received the payments become inter- 
mingled with other local funds and thus legally become local funds. The law 
presumes that having established entitlement under the law, pursuant to a 
finding by the Commissioner of Education, the local school district is free to use 
Public Law 874 payments just as it would any other local funds and that State 
audit of local expenditures applies to these funds just as it does to other local 
funds. No Federal audit of expenditures is deemed feasible or necessary under 
this concept. 

The field check made of local pupil attendance and fiscal records by the Federal 
Office of Education is designed to validate the claim to entitlement contained in 
the local district’s application. Adjustment actions are taken on current pay- 
ments to a district when field reviews indicate that previous year payments 
were made on more federally connected pupils than can be substantiated by local 
records, 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lund, do you not think a program on which 
the Government has spent around $200 million is worth auditing? 

Mr. Lunp. I think that it is proper to audit all the Federal ex- 
penditures on grants-in-aid. The problem, of course, has been that 

you had to draw a check somewhere, and inasmuch as the Office of 

ducation in this instance was in the position to verify the facts 
and to make a recheck, both against name and number, the method 
in which they accounted for these individuals, could be interpreted 
to be a satisfactory check in terms of the legislative enactment. 

Now, as far as other audits are concerned, we feel they should be 
done, but it does place a very heavy burden upon us. 

For example, instead of getting more auditors, our appropriation 
has been reduced, and the volume of work has increased. In 1949, 
just following the consolidation, we had 177 on the audit staff, and 
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today we are down to 108 persons in the Audit Division, with many 
programs added. 

The hospital and school construction programs have increased, 

ear by year, until this year we do, roughly, about 900 of those audits. 

Those 900 audits cost us, each, $50 extra in travel, or roughly $45,000 
just in travel alone, and they are priority items because the contractor 
cannot be fully paid prior to that audit. This results in a failure to 
audit other programs, because they are on an optional schedule. That 
is really our problem. 

At the time the hospital construction and school construction appro- 
priations were made, we did not receive any increase in the audit 
staff. This is really the substance of the whole thing. 


AUDITS FOR SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. Bussey. In that connection, I notice further down on the same 
page of your statement that you state audits for school and hospital 
construction projects must be made promptly so that contractors and 
vendors can be paid. 

Well, there are some of these audits that are not made as promptly 
as we would like on hospital construction, because they do not ask 
for them until quite some time after the hospital is completed. 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. The regulations provide that we shall 
make the audit, and start the audit within a 10-day period following 
the request from the State hospital authority, as transmitted to us 
through the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not have an example right before me, but I recall 
in checking on some of these hospital programs, several of the audits 
were not asked for until a year after the hospital was completed. 

Mr. Lunp. We have done a little to improve that situation. You 
will recall, Mr. Chairman, that last year you raised a similar ques- 
tion, and following this hearing we had a discussion with the Public 
Health Service and got them to issue some new regulations. Now 
they allow a 90-day period from the date of substantial completion 
of the project for clearing up all changes and an extra 90 days beyond 
that date to incur obligations for remaining purchases. Thereafter, 
the State is supposed to call on us for an audit. However, I am 
sure from your visitation in the field you know that we have no au- 
thority to dictate when that State shall call us. So we are subject, 
in reality, to the action on the part of the State. I would say the 
majority of them are very prompt, but there are always some which 
are not. 

Mr. Bussey. Have these new regulations in your opinion expedited 
the request for the final audit? 

Mr. Luwp. I think so, and the reason I say that is that the percent 
of stepup in audits called for in relation to construction starts has 
been increased somewhat. 

Mr. Bussey. I was quite interested in the portion of your state- 
ment, down toward the bottom of page 1, which is as follows: 

Because of this increase in workload, the audits are dropping behind so 
rapidly that they are losing their value for administrative purposes. On July 
1, 1952, there was a backlog of 20 man-years. During 1953, this backlog in- 


ereased by 17 man-years, to a total of 37 as of July 1, 1953. With the large 
number of hospital and school construction audits to be performed in 1954, 
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the backlog will increase by 16 man-years to a total of 53 on July 1, 1954. To 
prevent further increase in the backlog 18 additional field audit positions, or 
17 man-years, are requested, for 1955. The additional staff requested, plus an 
increase in travel *unds, will not permit bringing the audits to a current status, 
but will enable us to hold about the same level. 

Well, if that is the case—and I have no reason to doubt that it is the 
case—it looks to me, very frankly, that you have not asked for enough 
money in the additional $100,000 here; because you are right where 
you were to begin with. 

What I would like to see done is this audit work brought up to 
what you might call a current basis as soon as possible and practicable, 
with all factors taken into consideration. And with this $100,000 
you have asked for, and looking at this statement, how are you ever 
going to catch up in your backlog ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. Of course you are absolutely correct in your statement. 
Let me give you a little of the logic that went into the request. I said 
that we have a small audit staff: 

Mr. Bussey. | might say this morning that we had a little diseus- 
sion on this and, as far as the chairman is concerned it started last 
September when I came in out of the field for a few days and had a 
conference with Mr. Rockefeller regarding it. 

Mr. Lunn. Here is the logic in back of this. We took the number 
of persons that we had available, plotted out our entire workload. We 
figured that each man who is a thorough and experienced auditor 
could take and train a given man—— 

Mr. Bussey. If you will permit me to interrupt, I want to say I 
met a great many of your field auditors last summer and, without 
exception, I had a great deal of respect for their ability, the way they 
kept at their job, and the interest they had in their job. And I was 
very favorably impressed, in other words, that you had some very 
good men out in the field in this Audit Division. 

Mr. Lunp. Thank you; I appreciate that. 

What we did was to set up the workload that we thought we could 
carry and train at the same time; then we also took into consideration 
the new starts in construction, appropriations requested, and tied this 
to the regular work plus training in this arrangement. Wherever 

racticable the field staff is working on Saturdays, on an overtime 
yasis, to make an effort to get caught up. The projection is that in 
approximately 3 years we could keep current and make minor gains. 
If we can come back, as appropriations for construction increases, for 
supplemental money to carry the increased audit workload. 

One of our problems is, first, to get auditors; then train them in 
this complex process. I did not wish to lose a working auditor or his 

roductive capacity, and asked for a group of the size that we could 
Randle. Maybe next year when we get this new group trained we 
may ask for some additional audit money. This is the reason we did 
not make a higher request. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lunp. It is a realistic problem. With all of this increased 
work, we just have not been able to keep up. But I think with this 
group of auditors, in another year, and permitting us to come back 
and ask for supplemental funds as new work is added, we can even- 
tually get caught wp, and come into currency. ; 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lund, rather than a in 
this field, what would be the objection to adding, maybe, a little bit 
to this $100,000 increase you are asking for in your budget request 
and just earmarking it for that purpose, providing you could get the 
proper men and properly train them ? 

r. Lunp. We would be delighted. 

Mr. Larmow. Is it fair to ask whether that would assume taking 
off somewhere else from the field services to add to this service, or 
would it be an additional amount ? 

Mr. Bussey. I can only speak for myself, and I do not mind going 
on the record that, as far as I am personally concerned, I would say 
that the other requests for the field services would have to stand by 
themselves just the same as this grant-in-aid audits program has to 


stand by itself. 
MAN-YEARS 


Now in arriving at the total number of man-years you have been 
running behind, how was that ascertained ? 

Mr. Lunp. We tried to get it in two ways. First, we add up the 
number of incomplete audits throughout in every region, I have listed 
the regions here; then we add up the average time for each job; for 
instance, Public Assistance, Children’s Bureau, PHS, and the other 


audits, and we arrive at the total man-years on the averages given us. 
Then we divide that by the number of working days per auditor and 
that gives us the 

h 


I made a recap of this yesterday morning again to be sure there 
had been no change since we prepared our estimates, because they 
were prepared sometime ago, we came up with 53 plus man-years, as 
of June 30, 1954, as our very best estimate. 

Mr. Bussry. Going back a little further than that, do the State 
auditors send in their estimate from each one of the States of how 
far behind they are on their audits? 

Mr. Lunn. No; we have that from the States, because we know the 
last dates when we give them a clear audit certificate. You see, we 
know when we were last in the State. Then, when we get ready to do 
the next audit, we call the State and ask if it is convenient for us to 
come in. 

The situation has been changed in the last 2 years. The States now 
write or call us and ask us to come in, because we are getting so far 
behind. This can be an embarrassing thing in the ni | States, par- 
ticularly, if we take exceptions on some of the smaller programs and 
it is as little as $9,000, it can be the difference between the successful 
and unsuccessful opens of that program. The State cannot in 
reality close its books prior to the time we have completed our audit. 

I would like to point out a number of things we have done to im- 
prove our situation. We have been working with a number of States 
experimentally to try to get the States to do the type of audits that 
we are doing. Then we go into the State and verify the State audi- 
tor’s figures, in the hope it can cut down on our work volume and cut 
down on our cost. We have been fairly successful in a very few States 
in doing this and it is saving us a little time. 
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CLOSING OF CLEVELAND OFFICE 


Mr. Bupeer. In relation to the closing of the Cleveland office to 
which you referred in your general statement, what happened to the 
personnel in that office? To begin with, how many were there and 
then what happened to them? 

Mr. Lunp. I cannot give you the exact number of persons we had 
in the Cleveland office—the number of personnel. I can tell you what 
happened to all but about two of them. 

At the time of the closing, we started by calling upon the Civil 
Service Commission and all other agencies in that area and asked 
them to cooperate with us in placing these individuals. We offered 
positions somewhere else in the United States in our own program 
to all but about two people. Those who wished to move had the 
opportunity of moving; those who wished to remain in Cleveland, of 
course, we tried to help, but we could not help all of them. 

The last time I made a check, outside of the two people I have 
mentioned to you, whom we could not reemploy for one reason or 
another, or because they had other plans, there are only two out of 
work in that group. The other employees were distributed about as 
follows: seven went to Chicago to help pick up the workload there—— 

Mr. Buper. This is in your own agency, now? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. One went to Kansas City, one to Wash- 
ington. And that is the sum total of the distribution of those persons. 

ne or two people did resign. Our attorney went into private 
practice, and one other person went into private practice; one other 
person resigned for good and logical reasons. 

Mr. Larmon. re I assume some of those persons filled vacancies 
existing in other offices; this does not mean complete additions to the 
personnel. 

Mr. Lunp. Not additions; they are all vacancies. 

Mr. Bunge. Can someone else give me the number of people who 
were in the Cleveland office prior to its closing ? 

Mr. Lunp. I can, but I just do not happen to have it here. In our 
immediate staff there were 22 positions in the Office of Field Services 
on the regional director’s business management staff, 2 in the audits 
division, and 1 in the merit systems division. 


NUMBER OF PERMANENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Buper. Why would not that reduction then be shown in your 
average number of all employees? 

Mr. Lunp. The average number of all employees on the overall? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes; for your Office of Field Services. Why should 
not the reduction in the number of employees you made in the Cleve- 
land office be reflected in your budget on showing the total number 
of employees? 

Mr. Lunp. Some of them were transferred to other regions and 
were counted, you see, in that regional total, so that there might 
not necessarily be any reduction. If those people were transferred 
to Chicago and there was a vacancy, they would only be counted once. 
Then, of course, in the number you set up you always run into the 
problem of the difference in allocated positions and total number 
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employed; but in the budget now we are showing less persons than 
we had before. 

Mr. Buper. How many did you have before you closed the Cleve- 
land office, and how many do you have now? 

Mr. Lunpv. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Keitiy. Perhaps this will help. As shown on page 216 of the 
committee print, the average employment in fiscal 1953 was 416, and 
the average employment in fiscal 1954 is estimated at 412 for field 
services, departmental and field. 

Mr. Buver. I am not so sure, in view of the fact the committee print 
has been prepared for some time, that it will reflect that Cleveland 
office; so T wish you would furnish what the employment was prior 
to and subsequent to the closing of the Cleveland office. 

What I am trying to get at is whether there was actually any saving 
in personnel by closing the Cleveland office. 

Mr. Lunp. In 1952, in our regional offices, we had 418 positions. 
This year in our regional offices in the field, we had 396. Right there 
is a difference of 24. Some of those still, of course, will be vacancies 
and will eventually be filled; but we are planning only for a total of 
404 in the regional offices including the requested 18 auditing for next 
year, which will show a reflection downward from the number with 
Cleveland. 

Then you must take into account those people who went to other 
regions cannot be reduced, because we needed them to do the work 
they were doing in Cleveland. But there is some reduction. 

Mr. Buper. Your committee print, to which Mr. Kelly referred a 
moment ago, on page 216, shows you are asking for 418 permanent 
positions, rather than 404. 

Mr. Lunp. The 418 is the number of man-years for the entire ap- 
propriation. TI am talking about the total number of people that 
are provided for in the regional offices only. 

Mr. Hampirron. IT am looking at the statement here for the Office 
of Field Services which excludes Audit and Merit Divisions. The 
field service had 305 positions in 1954 before closing Cleveland; in 
1955 they will have 298. That is a drop of seven jobs net. 

Mr. Buner. I wish in some way we could get the witnesses who 
appear here to use the budget figures, or have the persons who pre- 
pare the budget use the witness’ figures; because we have a budget 
item here asking for 418 employees and then we find out the man in 
charge of the work, Mr. Lund, says he is going to have but 404. It 
is somewhat confusing when we try to determine how many there 
actually are. Maybe you can help us out on that, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ketty. I more than agree with you. I do not know the answer 
at pj time. I would like permission to place a statement in the 
record. 
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Statement on personnel, 1954 and 1955 
GROSS PERMANENT POSITIONS 


1954, leveland 1955, after Cleveland 
losing closing 


Positions | Money Positions | Money 


305 | $1, 281, 704 298 | $1,251, 814 
Division of grant-in-aid audits.........____- he 108 670, 585 124 758, 875 
Division of State merit systems. _____.__.......__-..--- 21 138, 685 20 131, 450 

Total, gross permanent positions !__________-__-- 434 2, 090, 974 442 | 2, 142, 130 


NET PERMANENT, AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


| | 
Man-years Money | Man-years| Money 
Field services. 288 | $1, 185, 033 279 $1, 177, 583 
Division of grant-in-aid audits - ‘ 108 | 654, 154 120 739, 154 
Division of State merit systems... 19 126, 980 | 19 126, 980 
5 412 1, 966, 167 418 2, 043, 717 
1 Gross permanent positions, is distributed as follows between departmental and regional offices: 
| 1955 (ex- 
1954 (in- cludes Cleve- 


cludes 25 for | land, in- 


| Cleveland) | cludes 18 new 
| auditors) 


2 Total, net permanent, includes man-years paid the Cleveland LAR At from July 1, 1953 to Nov. 2, 
1953, in 1954 column. 


Net permanent is distributed between departmental and regional offices as follows: 


| cludes Cleve- 
1954 (in- land, in- 
cludes 17 
new audit 
man-years) 


cludes 11 for 


al | 1955 (ex- 
Cleveland) 
| 


Less 17 new auditor —17 

412 | 401 


Nore.—Gross permanent positions and money represent total authorized positions and money required 
to carry these positions for afull year. Net permanent positions represent the average number of positions 
that ean be filled with the money actually requested. 
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Mr. Bupcr. How many auditors did you have in 1949? _ 

Mr. Lunp. 177 in July 1948, at the time of consolidation. How- 
ever, the reduction in the appropriation forced reduction in force 
down to 145 during the fiscal year. 

Mr. Bunper. And as of the present date, how many do you have? 

Mr. Lunp. As of the present date we have—departmental 16, and 
in the field 92. ; 

Mr. Bupcr. The total of those is the figure which would corre- 
spond with the 177 which you gave for 1949; is that correct? 

Mr. Lunn. That is correct. 

Mr. Bupcr. What was your total personnel in 1949, compared with 
your total personnel now ? 

Mr. Lunp. You are talking about total personnel for the Office of 
Field Services? 

Mr. Buper. Yes. 

Mr. Lunp. 513. 

Mr. Buper. As against what figure for now? 

Mr. Lunp. 434. 

Mr. Buper. Practically all of your reduction, then, has been taken 
in the field auditors, has it not? 

Mr. Lunp. There were overall reductions, some in the merit 
system, but largely in audits over the years. The reduction in audit 
was from 177 in July 1948 to 145 during the fiscal year 1949, and 
down to 108 in 1954; merit from 46 in 1949 down to 21 in 1954; and 
field services from 317 in 1949 to 305 in 1954. 


REDUCTION IN AUDIT FUNDS IN PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Buper. If the audit program has been and is so important, 
why would that be the one that suffered the total reduction ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. The answer I can give you, I think, is that we were not 
good enough salesmen to sell it to the persons who had the authority 
to grant us the funds. Our requests have been for more auditors. 

Mr. Foearry. If the gentleman will yield, I think I can help clarify 
that a little bit. One of the reasons these cuts were made to the extent 
they were made was because they were in the Office of the Admin- 
istrator of Federal Security, and every time we arrived in that por- 
tion in marking up the bill that Office was cut percentagewise much 
greater than any other portion of the bill. 

That is one of the reasons, and I was chairman of the committee 
when it was done. 

Mr. Buper. I appreciate the former chairman (Mr. Fogarty) giving 
me the back cond information, but that still does not quite explain 
to me why the entire cut. in personnel was taken out of the auditing 
staff, if that is what is the most important portion now and the por- 
tion for which you are seeking new employees. In other words, why 
would not your staff have been reduced over all, rather than taking 
all of the cut out of the auditing staff? . 

Mr. Lunp. One reason is this. Let us take the merit system for 
example. After you get down to 4 people in the central office to handle 
the 48 States and all of the possessions, you get an irreducible minimum 
where you cannot take any more out without going out of business. 

As far as the regional office is concerned on their clerical staff, each 
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of those staffs has been geared, so far as we know how to do it, to the 
minimum number of people essential to give the service. In every 
instance our offices have met and exceeded the Bureau of the Budget 
standards. In supplies and other items, for example, where you 
allow a $30 average for supplies on the Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mates, we have operated on $17. Then, too, we had to pick up with in- 
grade increases and the other items. That is one of the reasons we had 
> — Cleveland ; we just could not keep it open without additional 
unds. 

But we did not take funds from audits. We let Congress make 
the determination. We asked for a given amount of money and we 

ve audits, that which Congress gave to audits. I have no author- 
ity, or did not have originally, to make any transfers of funds from 
one allocation to the other and, as Mr. Fogarty just said, up until 2 
years ago this budget for the Office of Field Rewviees was in the Admin- 
istrator’s Office. It was only 2 years ago that we were successful in 
establishing it as a separate unit. I did not establish the quota and 
could not. But we have given to audits that which we have received 
for audits. 

I think that answers your question. 

Mr. Buper. Do you mean in each instance the appropriation bill or 
appropriation report has specified how much you would spend for 
auditors and how much for other personnel? That is what you said. 

Mr. Lunp. Only in this sense: If I recall correctly, last year we 
asked for a $95,000 increase, but then the $95,000 was knocked out. 
We were not given the increase. Therefore we had no other assump- 
tion to make but that the failure to get the increase for which we made 
the request was that that item was taken out of the audit appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Buper. But, Mr. Lund, that would in no way prevent you from 
— personnel other than auditors and retaining auditors, would 
it 

Mr. Lunp. Only insofar as that is one function of an office, and 
you cannot neglect one function over the other. On the merit system 
Congress was specific, if I remember the language correctly, where 
they said it shall be reduced to four, and that we did. 

Mr. Buper. Now just because it is informative to me, perhaps not 
so informative to other members of the committee who have been on 
the committee longer than I, I was just looking here at your organi- 
zation of region 4, and I use this as an example. That is staffed, 
according to your chart, with a regional director, GS-15, 1 person; 
executive assistant, GS-13, 1 person; personnel supervisor, GS-7, 1 

rson ; fiscal supervisor, GS-7, 1 person; general services supervisor, 

78-6, 1 person; secretary, GS-5, 1 person; appointment clerk, GS-5, 
1 person; time and leave and retirement shock, GS-5, 1 person; time 
and leave and retirement clerk, GS-4, 4 persons; appointment clerk, 
GS-4, 2 persons; fiscal accounting clerk, GS-4, 3 persons; personnel 
clerk, GS-4, 1 person; fiscal audit clerk, GS—4, 2 persons; procurement 
clerk, GS-4, 1 person; clerk, GS-4, 1 person; travel clerk, GS-4, 1 

‘son; files supervisor, GS-4, 1 person; correspondence review clerk, 

S-4, 1 person; file clerk, GS-3, 3 persons; clerk-typist, GS—3, 3 per- 
sons; mail clerk, GS-3, 1 person; storekeeper, GS-2, 1 person; mes- 
senger, CPC-3, 1 person—or a total of 34 people in that region. And 
I see no auditors inthere. Where are the auditors? 
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Fon Lunp. They are on a separate chart. It is page 2 of that same 
chart. 

Mr. Buper. As I understand, your auditing staff is covered on a 
separate chart ; but would not it be reasonable to make some reductions 
in some of those personnel, rather than taking it all from the auditing 
personnel ? 

You make up the request that comes up here for the committee to 
act on, as to the type of persons you need in the offices. Are some of 
these people as essential as the auditors? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes; I believe so. And if I have your permission, I 
would like to back up just a little on the question you asked on audits— 
why I did not take om one of the other programs. I think, Mr. 
Budge, the situation grew up quite naturally. We had appropria- 
tions for audits but with all of the new programs added and not 
receiving the additional funds requested, it would appear that the 

ngress did net intend we should take any other moneys. Then, 
too, until 2 years ago, I was allocated specific amounts by the Admin- 
istrator’s Office for use in a given area. 

Now to come to the question you raise 

Mr. Buper. Just a minute. In other words, the Administrator, 
then, said how many auditors you should have and how many other 
people you should have; is that right? 

Mr. Lunp. He did through the budget and the allocation of the 
budget for the specific purpose ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. It was not Congress, then. 

Mr. Lunp. Congress did not grant the increase that we requested ; 
therefore, we assumed that that amount was to be held equal to the 
appropriation for audit purposes. Do I make myself clear? 

r. Buper. Yes. I do not mean to be argumentative, but I think 
it would be fair to say that Congress might assume you would make 
adjustments in your office so that the most important people could be 
retained. 

Mr. Lunp. May I come back to that and try to give you an ex- 
planation? I would like to point out that in 1948, when Congress 
took the action for consolidation, at that time the Social Security 
Administration alone operated 13 regional offices and to carry on the 
functions of that unit alone in that office there were about 32 people 
in the Atlanta office. Since that time, we have added the Public 
Health Service, the credit union, all of the construction programs, 
the Office of Education, and many other activities. We have added 
to this entire unit only about two people. 

I would like again to refer to the Bureau of the Budget standards 
on personnel. I think we have three people in that office who handle 
the personnel for that entire region—not just that office, but the en- 
tire region. The ratio, as I remember, of the Bureau of the Budget 
is 1 to 110. We have a higher ratio; we are 1 to 130. 

We handle 50,000 documents a year in these offices. It takes filing; 
it takes clerical work. The storekeeper, for example, is not a store- 
keeper merely to the regional director's office alone, but services all 
units of the entire region. I do not think we can do with less. Too, 
when a clerk goes on vacation, you have a replacement. With the 
number of payrolls and records, and so forth, produced I honestly 
do not think we can do with less. That is my best judgment. If any- 
one can show us the way, then we will do our best to try to do it. 
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Mr. Buver.. Now you have 34 people which I have just enumerated 
in the general category here of veld service in region 4. How many 
auditors do you have in region 44 

Mr. Lunp. We have 9 persons including a secretary. 

Mr. Buvar. Does that i2ean you have 8 auditors and a secretary 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 


IMPORTANCE OF FIELD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Lund, I am not singling out your Field Services as 
being any different from those which are typical of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s operations, but I think the breakdown of your staffing chart 
is quite a commentary on the classification system to which the United 
States Government has apparently become wedded. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare witnesses continually use the words 
“We have certain people backstopping other people.” It looks to me 
as though we have more people backstopping in a great many of the 
Government offices than we have people out actually playing the ball 
game. I donot say that with regard to your particular Office of Field 
Services, because I think it is general throughout the Government. 
I think your chart here is quite indicative of the situation in which we 
now find ourselves and I still hope we can have some measures taken 
within the agency to keep on the people who are essential, such as the 
case which you have made for additional auditors, and remove some 
of the people, or change their occupations, who are listed in your 
organization chart here for the Division of Field Services. 

Mr. Larmon. I would like to have Mr. Lund indicate the responsi- 
bilities of the Office that we have to carry on. If the whole organiza- 
tion is to operate and the people be served, we cannot automatically 
reduce that without affecting the payrolling or some other service that 
is essential to make the others effective. 

Mr. Buper. I appreciate you have other functions exclusive of the 
making of audits; but of course the case is being made here for addi- 
tional personnel to increase the number of auditors, and at the same 
time the only decreases you yourselves have made in personnel since 
1949 occurred in the field of audits. 

Mr. Larmon. I think the record would show that we have recom- 
mended a larger appropriation at times and it has not been granted. 
I am going back over a period of time. 

Mr. Buner. I have no doubt as to that. 

Mr. Larmon. And realistically there may well be some tendency to 
reduce in this particular area, on the assumption they are not actively 
working and not actively contributing. But we have out in the area 
5,000 persons being serviced directly ; is that right ? 

Mr. Lunp. About 10,500. 

Mr. Larmon. It depends on the shading as to the amount of serv- 
icing, but about 10,500 are being served through the regional offices, 
and you have to have an organization in each regional office to so 
serve, and, secondly, carry out the responsibility of the merit system 
as well. I would be more impressed, I must confess, if I had not this 
as an assurance, that our regional offices have been studied and general 
compliments paid to it as to its effectiveness—the regional office in this _ 
particular Department. 

I would be glad to have Mr. Lund speak to that. 
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Mr. Lunp. I would like to invite your attention to the fact that 
I am proposing for the Division of Field Services itself for 1955 that 
there be 280. And may I invite your attention again to the fact—— 

Mr. Buper. What is this 280 figure ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. That is for the field services regional office business 
management positions. That is the proportion of the personnel in 
the field who do management and coordinating functions. We had 
more people than that to run the regional office for one unit in 1948 
before consolidation. We have added all of the other programs since 
and are doing it with the same number of people when the volume o 
work has increased more than 50 percent and in some cases 100 percent. 

I think I do not make any erroneous statement when I say that the 
field service of the Department, because I have not been alone in it— 
it represents a number of people—have done as good a job money wise 
and with as few people as any other field service in the Government 
today, and with less money. I do not wish to be argumentative about 
it, but we try every 2 years to make a complete cost and production 
study. We check everything in that office; and if we find we can 
reduce, you notice we have done so. We did so voluntarily this year. 
The Secretary said, “We will not ask for more money; we will reduce 
and live within what we have.” I think that is indicative both of good 
faith and good management. 

I would be delighted to have anyone visit our office, and we would 
be glad to furnish any evidence of production and what those people 
do, and I feel confident that I do not misspeak in any sense when I 
say that for the number of people thus employed our production is 
as high as any comparative unit in the Government. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bupner. How would you explain the fact that out of 34 people 
in the region 4 office there are 3 stenographers if the volume of work 
is as great as indicated? 

Mr. Lunn. I think an understanding of the work of this group 
probably would account for it. Earlier when T made reference to the 
total volume of work and the thousands of pieces of mail, the docu- 
ment that go to the files and clear these offices I did not intend to 
imply that they are produced by the three secretaries in the regional 
office. 

The program people, such as public assistance, will have a secre- 
tary or 2; the public health service director will have a secretary or 2, 
depending upon the volume of work in his particular area, and there- 
fore, these 3 secretaries are concerned with the correspondence of the 
regional director involving all management problems, space, rental, 
filing, purchases, fiscal, personnel, sat so forth, they do not perform 
the total volume of clerical output within that regional office. 

Does that help ? 

Mr. Buper. Well, it may help the other members of the committee, 
let us put it that way. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lund, what was the total amount allowed for 
travel in the Audit Division in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954? 

Mr. Lunp. The travel responsibility came to my shop in 1952, and 
when I was asked to put together figures I put together those figures 
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that relaved to my administration, and I did not go back prior to the 
es 1952. I am not able to answer for that year, but probably it can 
found in the budget figures. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have 1950? 

Mr. Lunp. Iam sorry. It is not shown here. 

Mr. Bussey. You may start with 1951. 

Mr. Lunn. For 1951, $78,000, roughly. For 1952, $73,267. You are 
talking only about travel? 

Mr. Bussey. Only to travel, and this will be in the Audit Division. 

Mr. Lunp. For 1953, $57,424, and for 1954, $74,000. 

Mr. Bussey. You have $71,104 in your justifications. 

Mr. Lunp. These are taken not from the budget but from the actual 
amount expended and allocated to audit for travel. 

Mr. Buspey. That 1954 picture is how much, again? 

Mr. Lunp. $74,045. 

Mr. Larmon. That would indicate the amount I assume expended, 
but would not indicate the number of miles traveled because of the 
additional cost of travel. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just looking at the dollar amount for the time 
being. 

What is the cause of the big crop in 1953 travel? 

Mr. Lunp. The drop in 1953 was due to two facts: First, the absorp- 
tion of the within-grade increases that had to be made and the failure 
to get the appropriation and the continuance of a number of auditors 
into the year. The director of the Audit Division felt that it would 
be best to risk running through appropriation time to see if we were 
going to get any more money rather than to lay off the experienced 
auditors. Those items added together, wage increase, pay adjustment, 
and the other factor, caused that amount to be transferred out of his 
travel. He was allocated the same amount, but he made the decision to 
allocate it to personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. Who is “he”? 

Mr. Lunp. The director or chief of the Audit Branch. 

Mr. Bussey. This was in the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, out of the 1954 appropriation did you allocate 
at the beginning of 1954, $74,045 ? 

Mr. Lunp. No; we did not. 

Mr. Bussey. How much did you allocate for travel at that time? 

Mr. Lunp. We allocated $24,000 less than that at the beginning of 
the year because there again we were in the same situation—hopeful 
we would get a little larger appropriation. The additional money 
was granted, $18,500, out of savings out of Cleveland, and then there 
was another small item that was also allocated to them to meet certain 
obligations. 

Mr. Bussey. Did this committee or the Congress put a limitation 
on you of $50,000 for travel for the auditors? 

Mr. Lunp. No. There was no direct limitation placed on us. Are 
you talking about 1954? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Lunp. We estimated that our needs for audits in 1954 at 
$801,708 and we did request that amount. Our appropriation was 
$706,758. 

Mr. Bussey. For travel 
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Mr. Lunp. No, sir. That is the total, travel, and personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. $801,708? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. That was requested ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. How was that $801,708 broken down between personal 
services and travel in your request ? 

Mr. Lunv. I do not have a copy of it here, but as I recall, our travel 
ran to approximately $90,000. 

Mr. Bussey. According to my calculations, using your figure of 
$90,000 for travel, that leaves a balance of $711,708 for personal serv- 
ices. Now, the Congress allowed you $725,258; is that correct? I 
am using the figure on page 43 of your justifications now. 

Mr. Lunp. That is the revised amount after we added the $18,500 
to that. The actual appropriation was $706,758. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you reduced the travel by about 50 percent when 
you allocated $50,000 from the $90,000 that you had budgeted ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. No; that would not be quite correct. We allocated 
$706,758 to the Chief of the Audit Section for use for personnel and 
travel, and there were within-grade increases, pay increases, the same 
as before, and he elected to take part of that out of travel in order 
to not further reduce his staff of experienced auditors. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not going to quarrel with the fact that we do not 
want to lose experienced auditors, because after an auditor is trained 
in this field and he has been with the Department for a number of 
years I think that we should do everything possible to keep that man 
in the service. He cannot be brought up to that point of efficiency 
overnight. 

Mr. Lunp. You get down to the figure of $50,000, and we gave him 
an adjustment of $18,500 this plus other adjustments. The expendi- 
tures for 1954 will run just about the same as for last year plus 
adjusted increases. 

Mr. Bussey. I will get to that point pretty soon. 

I was wondering about this cut. You say approximately $90,000 
was budgeted down to $50,045, and T might say very frankly I asked 
quite a number of the field officers last summer about this question of 
travel, and I was convinced that their activities were curtailed con- 
siderably for a lack of travel funds. That is the reason that IT am 
exploring this in detail—because an auditor must of necessity travel. 
There is no use appropriating money for auditors if you are not go- 
ing to appropriate funds for them to travel with, and this is one 
travel expenditure that I am wholeheartedly in favor of because these 
men have to get out into the field and make their audits. There is no 
use having them sitting at a desk inside an office at the State capitol, 
where most of them maintain their offices, when the work is out in the 
field and they do not have the money to travel. 

Mr. Lunp. There is no question but what your statement is abso- 
Iutely correct, Mr. Busbey, and I think the only explanation of the 
matter is this: When we projected our total cost of outstanding hos- 
pital construction audits, we counted those up as to the number that 
would have to be made this year, multiplied by the average cost of 
$50, and set aside a reserve of so much money to cover those costs and 
said that then we will proceed to make other moneys available at 
a later date; this time we recommended the closing of Cleveland. 
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J do not think that we can isolate the total year of allocation of travel 
from a particular time within the year. It is true that they had 
only $50,000 at one time early in the year, but they-could not have 
used that all anyway in the first half of the year. 

Mr. Bussey. No, but they could not run the chance of using that 
$50,000 up in the first 7 months of the year and not having a dime left 
in the last 5 months. 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Hameteton. I was looking at this statement here in front of 
Mr. Lund which indicates that the amount appropriated for 1954 
to the Audit Division, was exactly the same as that appropriated for 
1953. The only thing that they did not get in 1954 were the increases 
that they asked for. 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. When did they get this $18,000 that was salvaged 
out of the Cleveland office closing ? 

Mr. Hampteron. They got that on January 1—sometime during 
January 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. It is in the last half of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. In November when we decided to close 
the office we projected the possible savings, and we assured the audit 
staff at that time that there would be at least a savings of $15,000. 
We then said, and notified the auditors, that they could spend up 
to that amount. As the savings accrued and we saw that we could 
do better, we fixed it and allocated firmly and definitely and trans- 
ferred out to the field $18,500 some time in January. The exact 
date I do not recall. Of the amount transferred, $15,000 was for 
travel and $3,500 for reclassifications. So your total this year is 
about the same as it has been through the years, but we have added 
the burden of the construction audit costs. 

Mr. Bussey. On an appropriated basis, do you think this $15,000 
additional is commensurate with the increase in the amount for the 
auditors ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. I do not quite understand the question. 

Mr. Keitiy. The question is whether or not $86,104 requested in 
the budget for travel is adequate to take care of the auditors you 
now have, plus the increase provided in the budget of 16. 

Mr. Lunp. No. We feel we must have, as we have requested, this 
full $100,000 requested. 

Mr. Bussey. But you have $15,000 of it budgeted for travel. 

Mr. Keury. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. And the question is, do you think that $15,000 is ade- 
quate for the additional $85,000 budgeted for personal services? 

Mr. Lunp. Adding the $15,000 which is the estimate of the Chief of 
Audits to the $86,000 in our other estimate for 1955, will meet the 
travel requirements for the staff we have requested. 

Mr. Bussey. The $15,000 is not added to that; it is already added 
in with the $86,000. 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. It is added to the $71,000. Our total 
is $86,104 that we are requesting, an increase of $15,000. 
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RECRUITING OF AUDITORS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, what do you think the possibilities are of recruit- 
men for the field auditors ? 

r. Lunp. I think reasonably good. I think we can get a number 
rather quickly. As you approach 18, you will have more difficulty. 

Mr. Bussey. How many auditors have you lost in the last 2 years? 

Mr. Lunn. In the last 2 years I can only recall the loss of 3; 2 due to 
death and 1 that we did not have enough money to carry. 

Mr. Bussey. The only reason I raised the question was because 
I thought if you had lost perhaps a reasonable number, 5, 6, or 7, 
I was going to ask about the possibility of perhaps getting them 
back. I thought that you might have lost some due to lack of funds 
and you might explore the possibility of recruiting rather than break- 
ing in a new man. 

Mr. Lunp. Here is what we have done. We have canvassed the 
departments to ascertain those persons who have had audit back- 
ground who may have been doing some audit work in the Office of 
Edueation, Public Health Service, previous to consolidation, to see 
whether or not they could be made available. 

Our problem is this: that a beginning auditor cannot be put in at 
a top-grade level unless he is a CPA and has had experience, so we 
must start with recruits and give them training. We can, however, 
recruit a number from States that are willing to release their men, 
and that would be our chief source of supply—turning to the States. 

Mr. Bussey. Having seen this problem at first hand in the field 
myself last year, I want you to know that I am quite sincere in trying 
to help you out of # nit troubles here on this auditing because I think 
it is important. Frankly, I did not appreciate before the necessity 
for having these audits at least what you might call current. I am 
determined to try to do at least what I can to help you out in this 
situation of making these audits current if it is humanly possible so 
that they will really mean something. 

Take, for example, a profit-and-loss statement, or a balance sheet. 
To me in business that does not mean a thing if I have to wait 2 
years to get it. I want it as close as I can get it to the end of the 


ear. 

Mr. Lunp. I think, Mr. Chairman, there are some side benefits be- 
sides also being current, and that is the relationship between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States will be better if they are kept current. 
It avoids problems; it avoids other unnecessary expense and trips on 
the part of the people, so really there are important savings other 
than those that appear on the surface. We should become current 
if there is any nds om way to do it. 

Mr. Bussey. I just think it is a shame, as a committee, we do not 
have the time to get out and live with some of these problems first- 
hand in the field so we can see what they are. 

Mr. Foearry. I think that Mr. Lund has done a good job with the 
tools we have given him to work with. 


INSURANCE FOR GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


There is a question that I would like to ask you. I just noticed in 
the newspaper this afternoon that the President is now asking for 
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some new life insurance for Government employees. Do you know 
about that plan ? 

r. Larmon. I know that it is being discussed in the executive 
branch. I do not know the details. 

Mr. Foearry. It says, “President Eisenhower today asked Con- 
gress to approve a plan to let the Government’s 2,300,000 employees 
buy group-life insurance from private companies that have bargain 
rates with a third of the cost paid by the Government. Employees 
would pay 25 cents every 2 weeks, 1214 cents per week, for each $1,000 
of insurance. The Government would pay a maximum of 12% cents 
every 2 weeks as its share.” 

This money would come out of the appropriations of the individual 
agencies; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Larmon. I will have to trust your newspaper. 

Mr. Fogarry. It has not come before you? 

Mr. Larmon. It is my understanding that is true, there has been a 
discussion among various departments concerned with this. It is 
not within the department alone, as you know. 

Mr. Foearry. That has just been presented to Congress, apparently, 
and may be changed. If that is so, does that mean that the agencies, 
like the Public Health Service and the Department of Education, 
would be assessed so much out of their appropriations that are being 
granted them this year, to pay for that? 
aaae Larmon. That would be my assumption. Is that correct, Mr. 

<elly ¢ 

Mr. Ketry. I do not know. I presume it would be much the same 
asa pay increase. To the extent the department could absorb the in- 
creased costs they would. To the extent they were unable to, and 
carry out their authorized functions, they would request increased 
appropriations to provide for the increased cost. 

Mr. Foearty. I am in hopes that Government employees will re- 
ceive a pay increase in and of itself this year. 

Mr. Brown. He was only relating that as a similar problem. 

Mr. Ketzy. Just the same as if a, bill were to pass for increasing 
salaries, it would be out of the individual appropriations pending the 
Congress making appropriations for that purpose. It would be an 
element of cost to a department that has to be taken into consideration 
in the preparation of their budget requesting appropriations. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. So, if something like this were granted, it 
would mean a cut in the appropriations we are granting now, depend- 
ing upon the work you are doing? 

Mr. Ketty. Unless a supplemental were presented to obtain the 
increases in cost. 

Mr. Buper. In line with the question just completed by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, I note in the total for all of the regions, 
there are 22 people connected with the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, 134 with the OAST, 96 with Public Assistance, and 183 with 
the Federal Credit Union. 

How are the salaries and expenses of the 183 people in the regions 
working with the Federal Credit Union paid? 

Mr. Ketty. First, I might say that all of the personnel that you are 
reading are paid from the appropriations made to those respective 
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activities and not out of the Field Service appropriation. Speciti- 
cally, on the Federal Credit Union, in lieu of an appropriation, last 
year this committee recommended to the Congress, and the Congress 
enacted, a loan in order to put the Federal Credit Union Bureau on 
a self-sustaining basis and the fees collected from the various credit 
unions for examinations, organization, and similar activities, pay the 
cost of operating the Federal Credit Union Bureau, including the 
sularies of these 183 employees. 

Mr. Bupée. In other words, the Department is reimbursed from the 
operation of the individual credit unions ¢ 
Mr. Keury. For the services it performs; yes. 


CLOSING OF CLEVELAND OFFICE 


Mr. Bussey. I think at this point in the record it would be well to 
put in the chart that reflects the savings after the closing of the 
Cleveland office, along with these two other charts that you referred 
to earlier, Mr. Budge, in your comments. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 

!. Disposition of funds made available at time of closing Cleveland re- 


gional office: 
A. Field Services: 


Additional personnel transferred to Chicago, 7 
positions, overtime, and to fill 2 essential 


Additional expense incurred by Washington re- 

gional office due to closing Cleveland_______- 1, 109 
Additional expense incurred by Kansas City 

regional office due to closing Cleveland____ ~~ 1, 000 
Transfer to Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits 

Transfer to Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits 

8, 500 
Transfer to Security Office___________________ 2, 450 


Miscellaneous expenses—additional space in 
Chicago ($2,000), Civil Service Commission 
investigations, Department conference costs_ 


B. Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits: 


Expended for salary of regional auditor and secretary 


Transferred to regional offices for audit travel________- 


C. Division of State Merit Systems: 
Allotnent to si 8, 398 
Expended for salary of personnel representative through 


Unobligated 
Transferred to regional offices to provide a full-time sec- 


|| 
Expended through Noy, 28, 1958_..................... 38, 292 
3,911 
44,970 
0 
6, 059 
0 
3, 601 
3, 601 
0 
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II. Disposition of Cleveland funds in the 1955 budget : 
A. Field Services: 

for Cleveland 
additional employees for full year in the 
Chicago regional office 
additional position in Washington regional 
offices, and increase of $1,000 in other 

1 additional position in Kansas City regional 
office and increase of $1,000 

Pro rata share of cost of Security Office and 


chartroom 


64, 762 


Transferred to the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits... 18, 500 


0 


B. Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits : 
Budgeted for Cleveland 11, 917 
Transferred within division for audit travel___ $6, 059 
Transferred within division for personal 


services 


C. Division of State Merit Systems: 
Budgeted for Cleveland 
Transferred to Washington, Chicago, 
Kansas City regional offices for a full-time 
secretary in each 


$28, 900 
4, 335 
4, 335 
7, T50 
6 positions lapsed in 1954, essential in 1955____. 13, 942 
1A 
11,917 
0 
0 
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STATE MERIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Bussey. Briefly tell me about the State Merit System and why 
it is necessary to have 27 positions in there. 

Mr. Lunpv. That Merit System Division was an outgrowth of the 
basic Social Security Act wherein provision was made that the States 
should have and employ under Federal grant-in-aid programs a merit 
or civil-service system. This unit was established in order to admin- 
ister most simply the various provisions of Federal law and regula- 
tions and the review of plans and operations and to assist the States 
by assembling technical information, for example, on classification 
and pay plans and for examination purposes, which they prepare and 
send to the States for their use in more economical operations, and to 
give counsel and guidance to the States upon request. 

I might enumerate the number of areas where the service is ren- 
dered—the program of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally disabled, maternal 
and child welfare, child welfare services, crippled children’s bureau, 
and the Public Health Service. The Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation’s law has somewhat different provisions, but we also render 
them assistance on request. There is placed in each region a person 
who has knowledge of this whole field who is the consultant to the 
States within the field. The regional representative in 7 regions has 
full-time secretarial service, in 2 regions only a half-time secretary. 
In order to avoid duplication in this kind of service a number of years 
ago, the Department of Labor and our Department made an arrange- 
ment where we render the same service to the Department of Labor 
as we render to those groups—the list that I read. 

The service, I think, is well received by the States. We go in and 
make visitations and inspections as to whether or not there is a civil- 
service or merit system in operation, but the administration of the 
program is left entirely to the States. There are 252 different units 
of it, as I recall, that we have rendered service to in the course of a 
year. That is sort of a thumbnail résumé. 

Mr. Bussey. In your opinion, then, it is where it properly belongs 
rather than in the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Lunp. I think so, because it is definitely tied to grant-in-aid 
operations and the requirements of the various programs under the 
basic legislation. 

FIELD MANUALS 


Mr. Bussey. I want to hurry along as fast as I can and get through 
with surplus property disposal before we adjourn for the day. I want 
to explore briefly the situation I ran into in the field where all of these 
auditors were having to deal with so many different manuals. We 
have discussed it in some of these other programs. 

I understand there is, shall I say, a movement on foot to do some 
consolidating and revising of the manuals so that the whole procedure 
will be simplified for the auditors in the field; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is definitely correct ; and we have made consider- 
able progress. I would like to make just one quick explanatory 
statement. 

One of the reasons why the manuals are so voluminous is if we are 
3 years behind in an audit and the Congress has enacted new legis- 
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lation, we cannot bring those up to date unless the audit is completed ; 
the old regulations must remains because we audit against the law 
and the regulations in existence at the time of the allocation of the 
money. All audit manuals except one have been brought up to date. 

Mr. Bussey. Is not that just another reason why we ought to bring 
these audits up current as fast as we can? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to that, the Department has taken steps 
to have a study made, and taken action to standardize and simplify 
the work in a number of these areas. 

Mr. Bussey. I hope that can be done as fast as possible. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


$165, 000 | $255, 000 
| 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ___ 165, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts... 1,211 


Total available for obligation 166, 211 
Unobligated balance, estimated 


Obligations incurred 3, 38 257, 000 


Obligations by activities 
Surplus property disposal: 
195 


257, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


‘Total number of permanent positions 75 
Average number of all employees_.._.____- 71 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary one ‘ | $5, 302 
Average grade GS-7.8 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utilities 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 


~ 


Appropriation or estimate $450, 000 
Transferred from ‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education’ pursuant to | } 
450, 000 
450, 000 

$141, 176 | $227, 310 $374, 853 
Baa | 878 1,447 
141, 721 | 230, 840 | 376, 300 
9, 296 | 16, 100 | 41, 500 
102 1, 600 2, 200 
6, 802 7, 130 11, 780 
2, 447 | 615 2, 370 
163, 332 | 257, 000 | 450, 000 


890 
Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year....._...-....-.--.----- $39, 858 $18, 102 $20, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year_._...___.-_-_.....-....-- 163, 332 257, 000 450, 000 


203, 190 


Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year__.................-- 18, 102 20, 000 42, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations... ...........-.-....---.--- 151, 457 239, 000 410, 000 
Of 32, 420 16, 102 18, 000 


Mr. Bussey. We will now take up surplus property disposal. 
Mr. Larmon. Here is Mr. Lund’s statement on that matter in re- 
gard to surplus property. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bussey. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Property Disposau 


The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 
152), as amended by Public Law 754 (Slist Cong., 2d sess.), assigned to the Secre- 
tary three major responsibilities in the field of surplus property; (1) Determina- 
tion of surplus personal property needed for educational and public health pur- 
poses, including research and allocation of that property to State agencies for 
distribution to educational and public health institutions; (2) disposal of surplus 
real property for educational and public health purposes, subject to the approval! 
of the Administrator of the General Services Administration; and (3) protect- 
ing interests and rights reserved to the United States under the terms and 
conditions of transfers made for educational and public health services under 
Public Law 152 and under prior laws (Surplus Property Act and its amendments) 
including recapture of property for use during national emergencies. 


NEED FOR INCREASED BUDGET 


Due to the ceiling limitations placed on the Department, the amount of appro- 
priation requested for the fiscal year 1954 was $255,000, which was the amount 
approved by Congress. This amount, however, will not enable the Division to 
conduct an adequate compliance program under point 3 above to collect the money 
that is owing the Government from various activities of the Division, 

During the fiscal year 1952, $369,797 was collected as a result of compliance 
activities for deposit in miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury and during the 
fiscal year 1953 $1,774,277.40 was collected, which represents more than 10 times 
the amount of the appropriation for that year. From July 1 to December 15, 
1953, or less than one-half of the current fiscal year, $815,000 has been collected, 
which amount exceeds by three times the annual appropriation of $255,000. With 
the present staff only a limited amount of time can be expended on compliance 
work because the volume of surplus property becoming available for health and 
educational purposes is increasing tremendously. A complete Manual of Opera- 
tions, together with case forms and other material needed to operate a full com- 
pliance program, has been developed and issued to the field offices, and as of 
December 15 approximately 750 cases have been formally opened for action ; 190 
cases have been closed, leaving 560 pending. Because of the limited staff the 
plan of operation cannot be placed in effect and results in a loss of collections 
to the Treasury of the United States. 


P| 275, 102 470, 000 
es 255, 102 | 428, 000 
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WORKLOADS 


The amount of surplus personal property becoming available for donation to 
health and educational institutions is steadily increasing. In the last fiscal 
year $63,117,000 of property was allocated to the various State agencies com- 
pared to $42,110,000 during the previous year. During the first 4 months of the 
19538 fiscal year personal property amounting to $17,275,000 was allocated and 
during the same 4-month period of the fiscal year 1954 property having an 
acquisition cost of $29,484,000 was allocated, representing an increase of 70.7 
percent. We anticipate total allocations for this fiscal year of $90 million. 

Advice has been received from General Services Administration that during 
the fiscal year 1955 it is anticipated that $214 billion excess property will be 
generated throughout the entire Government. Approximately $100 million of 
this amount will be utilized by other Federal agencies, indicating a volume of 
surplus property of $2.4 billion of which it is expected that $110 million will 
be allocated for health and educational purposes. To process this constantly 
increasing workload is taking almost the full time of the present limited staff. 
In fact the volume is increasing so rapidly it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to process surplus lists to the States within established time limits. 

The amount of real property becoming available for transfers to institutions 
is also increasing. Because of the Korean peace several Government hospitals 
are being closed and with the reduction in Department of Defense appropriations, 
it appears that quite a number of defense installations will be closed, which will 
result in applications from nearby schools and hospitals for the buildings and 
other facilities. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 371 acres of land 
and 228 buildings, with an acquisition cost of $2,700,361, were transferred to 
health and educational institutions ; 68 properties were retransferred from one 
institution to another, and S82 new transfers are now pending. ‘Title to 5 installa- 
tions was revested in the United States, having an acquisition cost of $28,393,844). 

The number of compliance cases requiring investigation and action by the 
Division have been estimated at approximately 3,000. With a budget of $450,000 
it is estimated that this backlog could be substantially reduced each year. Many 
of these cases have arisen because of an investigation made by GAO of 21 State 
agencies for surplus property and which was the subject of hearings held in 
April 1953 before the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations of the House 
Jommittee on Government Operations. Following the hearings, the GAO turned 
over the complete reports to the Division and the appropriate portion of the 
reports are gradually being transmitted to the regional offices concerned for 
action, in cooperation with the State agencies involved. Twenty-two cases have 
been referred to the Department of Justice for legal action and 9 other cases 
are pending determination by the General Counsel's office for possible referral 
to Justice. 

RECAPTURE OF PROPERTY 


During the past fiscal year $19,945,814 acquisition cost of real property in- 
stallations were recaptured or are being considered for Government use, making 
a total for the past 3 fiscal years of approximately $140 million of real property 
being made available for use by defense agencies or other Government depart- 
ments because of the national emergency. An ordnance plant located in one 
of the Southern States and four other installations were recovered in fee title 
with an original acquisition cost of $28,393,849. Negotiations are in process for 
the recovery of title of several other properties that cost originally $17,445,000. 

In the past fiscal year personal property was recovered through efforts of this 
Department with an original acquisition cost of $4,800,000. This figure includes 
$2,200,000 machine tools vitally needed for defense contracts, as well as a large 
quantity of electronics, airplanes, and other items of personal property. This 
recovery process is about completed but it is estimated that property valued at 

2 million more will be turned over to the Department of Defense during the 
current year. 
ABROGATION OF RESTRICTIONS ON REAL PROPERTY 


Real property installations which were transferred by War Assets Adminis- 
tration and others are being presently transferred by this Department on the 
basis that the property will be used only for educational or health purposes for 
a period of 20 years and will not be sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of without 
the consent of this Department. For various reasons many of the institutions 
now find it necessary to abrogate these restrictions by payment of the established 
fair value of the property at the time of transfer. Settlement was effected within 
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33 institutions during fiscal year 1953, resulting in cash payments to the Treas- 
ury of $1,417,341. During the first 5 months of the present fiscal year settlement 
was effected in 15 similar cases with collections of $459,758. Several other cases 
are pending that demand painstaking analysis of the Government's interests by 
the surplus property utilization staff. In other cases institutions no longer 
require property and unless other health and educational use or Federal agency 
use can be found the property must be sold for and on behalf of the Government. 
This procedure entails negotiating, appraisals, reviewing bids, deeds of release, 
and other action taking up so much time of the present staff that properties are 
deteriorating in value before final action can be accomplished. 


AIRPLANES 


Some 1,135 airplanes of various types were disposed of by War Assets Ad- 
ministration for educational purposes. Several hundred cases require action 
by this Department to protect the interest of the Government because of the 
tremendous increase in value. Commercial concerns are finding a ready market 
for these old aircraft in foreign countries where they are being used for cargo 
purposes. Many of the planes have been sold illegally by institutions to second- 
hand dealers who have realized tremendous profits by resale. Procedures have 
been developed whereby the institutions are permitted to sell the planes on 
advertised bids, with the net proceeds being paid to the Government, but the 
compliance problem in investigating the cases, where illegal disposal had already 
been effected, to recover the monetary value of the Government’s interest from 
the third parties is not receiving adequate attention because of insufficient staff. 

As a result of a survey made during the past fiscal year 211 cases have been 
closed without irregularities. Cases involving 23 aircraft have been referred to 
the Department of Justice, and 912 cases require further investigation or other 
action. With approval of this Department airplanes were sold by the institu- 
tions, resulting in cash payments to the Treasury. Approximately 33 airplanes 
are being advertised for sale at the present time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The responsibility assigned to this Department cannot be carried out on the 
current budget of $255,000 and it is therefore recommended that the Surplus 
Property Utilization Division be granted an appropriation of $450,000. We 
firmly believe that such an appropriation would enable the Department to recover 
far more property and income and to obtain much more utilization of surplus 
property for health and educational purposes than is possible under the current 
budget. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lund, your request for 1955 is $450,000, an 
increase of $195,000 over the 1954 appropriation of $255,000; is that 
correct 
Mr. Lunp. That is correct, sir, 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Would you explain briefly to the committee how 
carry out each of the three major responsibilities set forth in the 
paragraph of your — statement ? 

Mr. Lunp. Item No. 1 reads: 


Determination of surplus personal property needed for education and Public 
Health Service purposes, including research and allocation of that property to 
State agencies for distribution to educational and public health institutions. 

The method employed to ascertain this need is left to the State 
agencies. There is a State agency in practically every State in the 
Union. I think there are two not now currently active. . They con- 
fer with the school authorities and make an effort to ascertain what 
ihe total school and health needs are through existing institutions and 
through the schools and hospitals who are entitled to receive. 


first 
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_Atem,No. 2 is the disposal of surplus real property for education 
and. public-health purposes, subject to the approval of the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Administration. This area falls into 
two areas, really, that of personal property and real property. 

The personal property that is declared excess by any Federal agency 
is listed.and circulated to the General Services Administration. The 
General Services Administration then contacts other Federal agencies 
to determine whether or not there is a need on the part of any Federal 
agency. That being done, the lists are circulated to our regional 
offices through their regional offices, that is, the General Services 
Administration, and that material is then made available for school 
or health purposes. 

The State then makes a requisition upon our Department and we 
allocate the quantity of those materials. Last year the total alloca- 
tion of all declared surpluses was in the neighborhood of 6-plus 
percent. 

A very important part of this program is item No. 3, requiring 
the protection of interests and rights reserved to the United States 
under the terms and conditions of transfer. This relates primarily to 
real property, though we also follow up on large items of personal 
property. This really can be summed up as being a compliance 
process. 

In this area, for example, if we allocate a series of tools to a voca- 
tional school for use in education and that school does not put them 
into use, we feel it is our obligation to check, either make a redistri- 
bution of the tools to education, or to take them back and make dis- 
posal to the credit and account of the Federal Government. Our big 
area is our real estate. 

We have all of these tracts of land. Most of these were inherited 
from the old War Assets Administration, and they had about a 
similar problem to ours where they allocated parcels of land, build- 
ings, and so forth, to health se 9 educational institutions for the 
purpose of using them in the public interest. ‘They can be hospitals, 
schools, vocational schools, almost any kind of thing. 

Now, when those contracts, and the terms and conditions under 
which they are given are violated, we must step in and ascertain 
whether or not a public benefit has been allowed and whether or not 
there are any collections available to the Government. 

Let me give you 1 or 2 illustrations of how it works. We assign a 
series of buildings to a school. There is an educational plan. It is 
certified to by the educational officer of the State, and by the State 
property office for that purpose. We find that the buildings ma 

rented and a large rental collection is made. Sometimes throug 
misunderstanding, sometimes because they think it can be income 
used for other purposes. We then must step in and see that the con- 
ditions of the contract are met. We collect the difference back and 
put that into the Treasury. 

Always there are some violations of trust—not many—but there are 
some where people get surplus property under false pretenses. Then 
we step in, and either through the Department of Justice or our own 
Department, effect collections back to the benefit of the Government. 

n many cases a school may use a property for 10 years and we 
find that use is no longer apparent for that school, and we wish to be ~ 
rid of it. So the process starts over again and we reallocate. 
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Take a large former camp of 250 buildings—most of them tem- 
porary. Many of those schools are pulled off and are taken to what 
we term an off-site base and assigned to various areas throughout the 
State, or other quarters. 

The heavy job at the moment, so far as our office is concerned, relates 
primarily to item No. 3. Though it can be said of interest that the 
curplus property allocations are at the highest level they have been for 
a long time, last month we allocated quite a supply, but that does 
not answer your question. I will wait on that. 


COST OF VARIOUS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. About how much is it costing to carry out these differ- 

ent programs and each of these responsibilities? 

Mr. Lunp. Currently—and we have to live within our budget, and 
that is $255,000-——— 

Mr. Bussey. I mean how is that divided among the three responsi- 
bilities? 

Mr. Lunp. We estimate we are devoting roughly 35 percent of our 
funds to compliance. You cannot break it down exactly for this 
reason: that if we go out to make an investigation and there is a 
compliance problem, we try to handle them both on one trip. We 
have not kept records close enough to break it exactly. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not expect fractions. 

Mr. Lunp. Roughly 35 percent. 

Mr. Bussey. How is the other 65 percent used ? 

Mr. Lunp. Most of that is used in allocation of property. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, this additional $195,000 that you are requesting, 
if it is granted how would you propose allocating it ? 

Mr. Lunp. I propose that we continue the allocation on the present 
level because we cannot handle much more. It is running at $19 
million a month, and with the current staff we have that is really a 
tremendous amount. We have in the real property section at the 
moment, 54 cases, which is one of the highest numbers that we have 
ever had. The total value of that property over which we have 
current jurisdiction is just a little in excess of $600 million. 

I would like to say this; if this is the proper time to inject it: 
Last year, the chairman and the committee will remember that they 
gave us complete support on trying to get more money. I said at that 
time we would guarantee to return to the committee this vear $5 for 
every one they put into the appropriation. I am pleased to report 
that the Department has taken in this year already $1,284,070.12, 
deposited to the Treasury of the United States, or about 5 times the 

«amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. I am very glad to have that for the record, Mr. Lund, 


because I was aware of the fact that you had kept your promise in 
that regard. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LEGAL SERVICES 


Now, if this $195,000 were granted, would that contemplafe putting 
on any lawyers, or would you still continue to use the General Coun- 
sel’s Office? 

Mr. Lunp. It would contemplate some additional legal services in 
given areas, the General Counsel’s Office has given us much assistance, 
but they have not been able to meet all of our requests. They have 
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been short-handed and we have turned to them many times. Some- 
times we get some assistance from other sources, however, that is 
sponsor paid and not paid by the Federal Government. I would hope 
we could add at least an attorney and a half, now. We have a half 
time attorney. 

Mr. Bussey. This does not contemplate setting up a legal division 
within your Department? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; it would all be done through the General Coun- 


sel’s Office. 
COLLECTIONS AS RESULT OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Along with the statement which you just made in 
regard to what you had done in returning money to the Federal 
Treasury for each dollar spent, would you care to give an estimate 
of what might be expected in fiscal 1955 if the full $450,000 is 
appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. I would be very glad to make an estimate based on the 
best figures we have available, with the understanding that I cannot 
be held fully to it for a number of reasons. 

When we started out this year, outside of the airplane cases, we 
had 1,177 cases of compliance. We have cleared around 483 of those, 
and we have 694 left in that area. 

I would say that we will produce as much next year as we have 
this year. It may be that we will not have effected full collections 
within the year, because the cases may not be closed because of court 
hearings, or something of that kind, but we will return approximately 
the same amount of money. As time goes on and we clean up 
these old cases, of course, the return will become less than it is 
currently. 

Mr. Bussey. If the full amount is granted, how many additional 
positions will this provide, according to your estimate ? 

Mr. Lunp. I think it would provide 34, including clerks. 

Mr. Bussey. Since it is obvious that the bill is not going to pass 
until just a few days before the end of the fiscal year, at the earliest, 
do you think you will be able to get all the people for the full 1955 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Lunp. In this area we will, because of the very fine and high 
interest on behalf of the States. The States will seek out people and 
give us experienced people if we can meet some of the hades of 
employing them, but I think we could. 

Mr. Bussey. You feel that if the $450,000 is granted, you can clean 
up this situation so that in 1956 you could reduce your staff, and keep 
current on the work? 

Mr. Lunp. No,sir. You will reeall that our best estimate was based 
on an allocation of this amount for a 2-year period, thereafter cutting 
back, and that still is the best judgment I can give. It is an unanswer- 
able question, because we do not know about the generation of sur- 
pluses; and economic situations make a difference there. 

The whole complexity of our economy has a bearing, and I could not 
say, but our best estimate would be that we ought to have it for a 2- 
year period, and thereafter cut back. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I expressed myself in committee, and so voted 
last year for the increase, because as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, it just looks like good business to spend a dollar when you 
can get $5 or $6 back. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, may I add this, as to its importance to 
the Secretary in the Department? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Larmon. As Mr, Lund pointed out, about $600 million worth 
of property is involved here, and there are statutory responsibilities 
in regard to it, and I think it is very essential that this be granted, 
if the committee and the Congress so approves. 

Mr. Bussey. Any questions, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. No questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Focarry. No questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, May 20, 1954. 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


WITNESSES 


PARKE H. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL 

JAMES W. FORISTEL, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 

WILLIAM W. GOODRICH, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 

JOSEPH SILEARGY, ADMINISTRATIVE CLERK 

JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Transferred from— , 
“Promotion and further development of vocational edu- 
cation, Office of Education’’ pursuant to Public Law 286_ 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer, Insti- 
tute, Public Health Service,’’ pursuant to Public Law 
170. 


$350, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 


‘Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute, 
Public Health Service” 


Total available for obligation......................-.-.-- 801, 911 742, 750 787, 500 
795, 206 742, 750 787, 500 
Comparative transfers from— 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute, 
“Mental health activities, Public Health OFT 


N 
and Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1954. 


oTE.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are pursuant to the Departments of Labor 


|| 

1985 estimate 
387, 500 355, 250 400, 000 
387, 50 365, 000 365, 000 
| 26, 911 22, 500 22, 500 
808, 405 742, 750 | 787, 500 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


1. Supervisory and general legal services 
2. Departmental services: 
(a) Public health 
(c) Old-age and survivors insurance 
(d) Welfare and education 
3. Regional and field 


Total obligations. 


$168, 811 


64, 785 
240, 982 


$144, 977 


$154, 727 


808, 405 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


| 
1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal 


Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Equipment 


02 
03 
04 
06 
07 
08 
09 
15 


123 
118 


$6, 325 
GS-9.0 


$751, 354 
2, 646 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


$23, 043 
742, 750 


$28, 043 
787, 500 


414, 411 


765, 793 


387, 500 
28, 043 


815, 543 
387, 500 
33, 043 


357, 752 


350, 250 


395, 000 


357, 752 


327, 207 
23, 043 


372, 000 
23, 000 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order. 
The committee has for consideration this morning the budget re- 
= for the Office of the General Counsel of the Department of 
ealth, Education, and Welfare. We have the General Counsel, Mr. 
Banta, one of our former Members of Congress, to justify the request. 


| 
55, 187 69, 205 71, 205 
133, 514 115, 388 145, 388 
123, 40.. 123, 401 
60, 294 63, 204 
229, 485 | 229, 485 
| 742, 750 | 787, 500 
130 113 | 
$6, 430 $6, 373 
| 2; 951 2; 646 | | 
ee 776, 256 709, 000 754, 000 
Communication services dais 3, 609 3, 750 3, 500 
2, 212 2, 300 2, 300 
| 2,611 2, 700 2, 700 
3, 809 3,800 | 3, 800 
} 7, 669 7, 700 | 7, 700 
469 500 500 
ee 808, 405 | 742, 750 787, 500 
[ 
795, 206 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_................-..- 23, 043 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Banta. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the ap- 
propriation requested for the Office of the General Counsel for fiscal 
1955 is $400,000 together with $365,000 to be transferred from the 
OASI trust fund and $22,500 from the fees collected for food and 
drug certification services, a total of $787,500. This is an increase 
of $50,000 over 1954 funds. The budget material which you have 
before you—which I have carefully scrutinized—contains the details 
of the manner in which the funds requested are to be spent. 

When I appeared before your committee last spring I had just 
assumed the position of General Counsel and had no knowledge of 
the requirements of the office which I could translate into dollars and 
cents. The fact is you heard me and the former General Counsel on 
our appropriation request on Tuesday, April 14, which was my fourth 
day as General Counsel, the first and second days of my tenure having 
been the preceding Saturday and Sunday. 

At that time, Mr. Chairman, there were 130 positions in the Office 
of the General Counsel—84 of which were legal positions and 46 
stenographic and clerical. The office was then operating with funds 
appropriated, available for fiscal year 1953, aggregating $814,935. 
The request for 1954 approved by the Secretary and the Bureau of 
the Budget was for $885,000. ‘The amount appropriated was $737,500, 
which was $77,435 less than the amount available in the previous fiscal 
year. It therefore became necessary to run an immediate reduction 
in staff and, because, after several successive annual reductions, the 
grade structure seemed to me to be topheavy, this reduction was ap- 

lied to the higher grades: 12 attorneys were separated—except for 2 
in the field, none below grade 11. 

In addition the number of divisions was reduced to four which, 
so long as the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is away 
from the District of Columbia, is the minimum necessary for any- 
thing approaching effective operation. Each of these divisions was 
given responsibility for rendering legal services to one or more of the 

rograms of the Department. Personnel working across the board 
in the Department were assigned to my immediate office, 

Today the office is organized and staffed as follows: In the imme- 
diate Office of the General Counsel in addition to myself there is the 
Associate General Counsel, 3 attorneys rendering legislative services, 
2 attorneys rendering administrative services to the Department as 
a whole, including surplus property and security, and 1 attorney 
engaged in litigation coordination. An increase of 2 GS—9 attorneys 
is requested, 1 for legislative services and 1 for administrative services. 

In the Food and Drug Division there are the Division Chief and an 
Assistant Division Chief, 3 attorneys in pleading, 2 in antibiotic regu- 
lations, 2 trial attorneys, 1 of which is located in Los Angeles, and 1 
hearing examiner. An increase is requested for 3 trial attorneys, 1 
hearing examiner, and 1 pleading attorney—1 GS-12, 1 GS-11, 2 
GS-9, and 1 GS-7. 

In the Public Health Division there are the Division Chief, the 
assistant, and 4 other attorneys. In addition to supervising his Divi- 
sion, the Division Chief also renders services to the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. One and one-half man-years are devoted to the work- 
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load of the Bureau of Medical Services, one each to the Bureau of 
State Services and National Institutes of Health, and one-half each 
to the Office of the Surgeon General, the patent work of the Depart- 
ment, and St. Elizabeths Hospital. An additional position at grade 
GS-9 to increase by one-half man-year the time available for the 
Bureau of Medical Services and St. Elizabeths is requested. 

In the Welfare and Education Division there are the Division Chief, 
his assistant, and 3 others. One and one-half man-years are devoted 
to supervision and to the Bureau of Public Assistance, 1 to the Of- 
fice of Education, and 1 to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
There is no assignment for the services to the Children’s Bureau. An 
increase of one attorney is requested to increase the Office of Educa- 
tion services by one-half man-year and the Children’s Bureau by 
one-half man-year. 

In the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Division there 
are the Division Chief, Assistant Division Chief, and 9 attorneys. 
No increase is requested. 

Twenty-three attorneys are assigned to our nine regional offices. 
Except for Food and Drug, the regional staff has similar functions 
to those of the departmental staff and in addition serves as liaison 
between the Department and the various State governments. No 
increase is requested. 

All of the requested increases, if granted, will be used to fill posi- 
tions at the lower grades. Under such a staffing pattern I am con- 
vinced that we can—- 

1. Effect substantial savings through use of legmen for legwork, 
taking advantage of discovery procedures in food-and-drug litiga- 
tion; recovery of Federal funds—hospital construction, surplus prop- 
erty, and reimbursement for care of foreign-flag seamen—and preven- 
tion of improper payments in all program areas. 

2. Get badly needed new blood. 

3. Write opinions based on adequate legal research and reduced to 
writing, thus saving future duplications of effort. 

4. Achieve a properly balanced staff. 

A major part of the job of the Office of the General Counsel is to 
see to it that public funds are prudently expended. IL assure you that 
the appropriation requested will be a good investment. I further 
assure you again that I shall do the best job I can with the funds 
made available. 

Mr. Bussey. As I understand it, your request is for $787,500, of 
which $400,000 would be from general funds of the Treasury and 
$387,500 from trust funds. Is that correct? 

Mr. Banta. $365,000 from OAST trust funds and $22,500 trans- 
ferred from certification fees, Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Bussey. Would not those be considered trust funds? 

Mr. Banta. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Bussey. At least, that is an increase of $50,000 in the regular 
appropriated funds over fiscal 1954, and the same amount from trust 
funds? 

Mr. Banta. That is right. 
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INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Bussey. What has been the increased workload of the Depart- 
ment on the General Counsel’s office for this fiscal year 1954, due to 
proposed legislative changes? 

r. Banra. It is pretty difficult to describe, but it has involved 
most of the people who are on the staff of the General Counsel in the 
Department, in the Washington office, for the very reason that in 
the study of the proposals being made by the constituent units and 
with the Secretary and her staff, it has always been necessary to have 
1 or 2 attorneys assigned as advisers to their conferences and to 
analyze the proposals; and the presentation of the pros and cons with 
respect to the proposals; legal advice as to how the proposal might 
work administratively and in connection with the laws of the various 
States and, of course, the enormous burden of drafting. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you say that has been heavier than normally? 

Mr. Banta. Oh, yes; much heavier than normal. 

Mr. Bussey. During fiscal year 1954, and especially since the first 
of the calendar year of 1954? 

Mr. Banra. Indeed; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I would assume so from the number of legislative 
bills that have been coming up to Congress for consideration. 

Mr. Banta. It has been a very heavy load for 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. What effect does that have on your budget? 

Mr. Banta. Those matters had priority so far as the time in which 
it could be done was concerned, so other matters had to be pushed 
aside or the surface merely skimmed and, in a very large number of 
instances, in order to meet deadlines involved, attorneys were obliged 
to work overtime and on weekends. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you been able to be reimbursed for any of that 
from the constituents ? 

Mr. Banta. No. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you anticipate that extra workload on your divi- 
sion will be greater in the next fiscal year, about the same, or less? 

Mr. Banta. Well, I think it won’t be greater and I would say it 
would be different in this respect, that we won’t be operating on a 
“crash” basis. With the anticipated changes in the laws, our work 
will be a matter of interpretation and helping the constituent units, 
the Secretary’s Office and the Department interpret for the total De- 
partment all of the changes which are made. There will be an enor- 
mous job in the reframing of regulations and drafting of new regula- 
tions which become necessary as a result of the changes, and innumer- 
able inquiries and negotiations with the Department and the various 
States and the agencies with which we work throughout the country. 
The work will be heavier than if no changes were made in the law. 


EFFECT OF TRANSFER OF OASI PERSONNEL FROM BALTIMORE TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. Bussey. Am I right in assuming your prepared statement was 
made before the decision had been arrived at to return something 
like 450 OASI personnel from Baltimore to Washington ? 

Mr. Banta. Oh, yes; long before that. 

Mr. Bussey. Do not you think there would be a saving due to the 
fact “ some of those people are being transferred back to Wash- 
ington 
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Mr. Banta, No; not in the General Counsel’s Office. We have a 
division of the General Counsel’s Office with an Assistant General 
Counsel in charge. This group of lawyers serves the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance and that assistant and his staff are at 
Baltimore. There are 12 attorney positions there and there are li 

attorneys at this time. We are not asking for any increase, but their 

workload and their functions will remain exactly the same regardless 

of where the employees of the Bureau of Old-A e and Survivors 

Insurance are located. There will be nochange. They will be moved, 

too, along with the Bureau people, and there will be no change in the 

workload of that division of our office except it will no doubt be con- 

siderably increased as a result of the proposed enactment of H. R. 

7199, an extension of the old-age and survivors’ insurance coverage 

by new law. 

Mr. Bussey. My next question, maybe, should be directed to Mr. 
Larmon. 

What is the advantage of bringing these people into Washington, 
Mr. Larmon? Mr. Banta says it would not make any difference as 
far as their workload is concerned, with the office being in Baltimore, 
and I was just wondering if we could look for some advantage or some 
economy in bringing these 450 people, which I understand has been 
arranged for, into the Washington office ? 

Mr. Larmon. That would be problematical. I think that would 
depend on the individual’s guess. What is your position ? 

Banta. As to the advantage? 

Mr. Larmon. Yes. I mean in regard to any possible economy? It 
would simply be an estimate. 

Mr. Banta. I have no idea whether it is a matter of rent, or under- 
taking to contract the total Government structure and get it housed in 
less space, or whether it is a matter of bringing administrative people 
from Baltimore into Washington where less travel is involved in con- 
tacts with the Office of the Secretary. 

The reasons for it have not been made completely available to me. 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, I have been apprised of some of the 
discussions which surrounded this decision to make the move of this 
staff from Baltimore to Washington. I do not believe it could be said 
that economies would necessarily result, but it was determined that a 
more effective arrangement for the administration of the program 
would result if the key organizational staff of the Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance were physically located closer to the Commissioner 
of Social Security, so that discussions of policy and decisions and the 
movement upward of recommendations could be accompanied by 
personal discussion and participation between those persons. It was 
considered to be more important that the basic organizational policy 
staff be associated closer to the Commissioner of Social Security than 
the direct operating staff, the huge card-punching operation, and so 
forth. There were pros and cons on both sides of the question, but it 
was considered this closer working relationship with the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security outweighed the other. 

Mr. Bussey. Is Mr. Christgau’s office staff going to be moved to 
Washington; is that your understanding? 

Mr. Keury. Yes. 
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Mr. Bussey. I did not get a chance to discuss this with Mr. Tram- 
burg the other day, but he did call my office and leave a message to 
the effect, as I remember, that about 450 people were being transferred 
from Baltimore to Washington. Of course, I am sure the members 
of the committee always look for economy in these moves. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Kelly gave the major reasons for the move, I am 
sure, in terms of the policy involved. 


PERSONNEL FOR INVESTIGATING IMPROPER EXPENDITURES UNDER CERTAIN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of page 3 of your statement you say: 


All of the requested increase, if granted, will be used to fill positions at the 
lower grades. Under such a staffing pattern I am convinced that we can (1) 
effect substantial savings through use of legmen for legwork, taking advantage 
of discovery procedures in food and drug litigation, recovery of Federal funds 
(hospital construction, surplus property, and reimbursement for care of foreign- 
flag seamen), and prevention of improper payments in all program areas. 

We have had testimony before the committee as to the large sums 
to be recovered in the surplus-property program, but I wonder if 
you would tell the committee what specific information you have indi- 
eating that Federal funds have been amproperty spent for hospital 
construction and the care of foreign seamen 

Mr. Banra. To answer your question in reverse order, with respect 
to the care of foreign seamen, we find situations where foreign seamen 
find their way into Public Health Service hospitals and the owners 
of the vessels or their masters actually are liable for their care, and 
we have been involved in some litigation in our efforts to collect the 
hospital and medical bills, and we are constantly in touch with masters 
and owners of vessels to effect agreements that they will pay the bills 
of their employees. In some instances the ships get away and the 
masters avoid payment and a good deal of difficulty occurs. I do not 
think it amounts to a large sum of money, but occasionally we find 
as much as $1,500 or $2,000 for recovery. We undertake to negotiate 
contracts and in a good many instances reduce them to writing with 
the owners of foreign-flag vessels and to enforce those contracts and 
collect that money, and it requires the time and patience of lawyers 
in doing it. That is one of the things we do. 

Now, your other question has to do with Public Health Service 
hospitals ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes—hospitals built under the Hill-Burton Act. I 
presume that is what you have reference to here in hospital construc- 
tion at the top of page 4. 

Mr. Banva. I do not know that I can tell you specifically where 
the instances are, but of course almost constantly there are questions 
which arise as to whether or not Federal funds have been expended 
erroneously and contrary to law, and the hospital survey and con- 
struction program has very wide ramifications and the Public Health 
Service deals with States and municipalities and counties and with 
nonprofit groups throughout the United States—many, many of 
them—and we do not have enough lawyers to assign to the Public 
Health Service to keep abreast totally with the problems which arise. 
If we did have and could have sufficient staff to sit in at the time, 
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or even before problems arise, we could at least give the assurance 
that funds ak not be illegally expended. 
Mr. Bussey. What do you mean in the first sentence I read that— 


All of the requested increase, if granted, will be used to fill positions at the 
lower grades? 

What do you consider lower grades in the staffing problems of your 
office? That would not mean people who are not attorneys, would it? 

Mr. Banta. Oh, no. What we would like to do would be to fill all 
attorney positions that the requested increase would permit with 
grades 7 and 9. While we have obtained some improvement in the 
structure, the grades now, as you know, run from 9 to 17 which includes 
the general counsel. And while it is in pretty ang balance, what we 
would like to do and what we propose to do if it is — and we 
obtain the additional funds requested, would be to employ nine lawyers 
at a grade not above 9, but at 7’s and 9’s if we could. 

Mr. Bussey. Would $50,000 permit you to do that ? 

Mr. Banta. Yes, it would permit us to do that. Grade 9 is about 
$5,100 and grade 7 is about $4,200. And if they were divided about 
half and half, 4 sevens and 5 nines, or the other way around, with the 
$50,000 we could employ lawyers in those grades. 

Mr. Bussey. I bollene you testified the other day in connection with 
some interrogation on another program that it was rather difficult to 
get lawyers who had established themselves in their private practice 
and generally speaking, at least, the intention would be to bring in 
younger people and train them in the methods and ways of the Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Banva. In the particular type of work that lawyers in the De- 
partment are required to do. And it is very difficult. We have inter- 
viewed a great many lawyers, applicants for vacancies when they oc- 
cur, and we find it impossible to fill those vacancies with other than 
younger, inexperienced lawyers. ‘The man who has established him- 
self in the practice of law and has 3 to 5 or more years of experience 
is not interested unless he can be paid a salary comparable with grade 
12, or even grade 13. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think there would be young attorneys who 
would be willing to come into the Department at those salaries who, 
im your judgment, would have the qualifications and the standards 
you would like to have to start them in ¢ 

Mr. Banta. We hope there would be. We have three very likely 
Lrospects now waiting. They are young lawyers just out of school 
or to be out of school in June of this year, some of whom have been 
specializing, for example, in the field of food and drug matters. And 
we think they are good and they are interested in coming. We cannot 
put them on unless we have the funds with which to do it. 

Of course one of the reasons the staff is not as well balanced grade- 
wise as it should be is because with the necessity for reducing the staff 
each successive year that the appropiration for the General Counsel’s 
Office has been reduced, is that considering veterans’ preference, civil- 
service bumping rights based on seniority, we have been obliged to 
separate the people with lower grades and less seniority and leave 
those who have had more seniority and in some instances veterans’ 
preference. 
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REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Bussey. What date did you take over the duties of General 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Bana. April 11, 1953, the day the Federal Security Agency 
became a Department. 

Mr. Bussey. How many attorneys were there at that time in the 
General Counsel’s Office ? 

Mr. Banta. 58. 

Mr. Bussey. How many are there now ? 
_ Mr. Bana. 44. That is in the General Counsel’s Office in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I had reference to. 

Mr. Banta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a reduction of 14. 

Mr. Banta. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Were all those reductions due to cuts in the appro- 
priation ¢ 

Mr. Banta. Thirteen of them only, I believe. We have lost 1 by 
resignation within the last 2 months, which reduces us to 44. So 13 
of them were due to reduction in force resulting from reductions in 
appropriation. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1953 AND 1954 


Mr. Bussey. How much was the General Counsel’s Office reduced 
for fiscal 1954 over fiscal 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Fortstex. $77,435. 

Mr. Bussey. That is not all due to appropriation; part of that re- 
duction was due to transfers. 

Mr. Key. Transfers, as used there, is the authority to use trust 
funds. 

Mr. Banta. The reduction in appropriation from fiscal 1953 to fiscal 
1954 was $77,435. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just looking at the committee print on page 217. 
Tt is $62,500 according to that. What is the reason for the difference? 
_ Mr. Ketry. The reimbursements from other accounts as shown on 
page 218 are a decrease of $4,411, in addition to the $62,500 shown on 

age 217. 
. Mr. Bussey. That would bring it up to $66,911. It is still a little 
short of the $77,435. 

Where is that $4,411 figure you got from page 218 of the committee 

rint ¢ 
r Mr. Ketty. It is in terms of the figures column the fourth item 
down, and that is the use of funds from the certification and inspection 
fees of the Food and Drug Administration, from $26,911 down to 
$22,500. 

Mr. Bussey. That still does not check out on the reduction. 

Mr. Banta. According to the figures I have, the General Counsel’s 
Office had for fiscal 1953, $814,935. 

Mr. Bussey. The figure in the committee print shows $800,000, 
even. It is not so much in dollars and cents, so far as the appropria- 
tion is concerned, but the figures ought to balance out somewhere along 
the line. 
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Mr. Ketiy. May I put a reconciliation of that figure in the record? 


Mr. Bussey. Surely. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel, D 
and Welfare—Funds available, 19 


of Health, Education, 


8 and 1954 


Source of funds 


Decrease 


Advance from OASI trust 
Transfer from ‘Certification and inspection services, Food and 
Drug 


Reimbursements from: 
House Select Committee To Investigate the Use of 
Chemicals in Foods 
Public Health Service. 


$37, 500 
22, 500 


2, 500 


800, 000 


1, 736 
9, 679 
3, 520 


62, 500 


1, 736 
9, 679 
3, 520 


814, 935 
175 


77, 435 
175 


815, 110 


77,610 


Note.—Reimbursements from Public Health Service and St. Elizabeths Hospital in 1953 are shown as 
comparative transfers in the budget schedules as these funds were appropriated directly to the Office of the 
General Counsel in 1954. 


Mr. Bussey. At least, you figure this $50,000 is going to restore nine 
positions that of necessity had to be dropped ? } 
Mr. Banta. I certainly hope we can restore that many with it. 


ANTICIPATED WORKLOAD BECAUSE OF NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. Bussey. Assuming that was done, what would be the effect on 
the General Counsel’s Office as far as taking care of the workload is 
concerned? Do you have what we ordinarily refer to as a backlog 
in your Office that needs working over? 

Mr. Banta. Yes. We have a backlog particularly in the Food and 
Drug Administration where we would assign 5 of these 9 individuals, 
which would greatly relieve us, I think, of the backlog. That would 
depend, of course, upon what work we actually get to do as a result 
of some of the new legislation—some we are getting at this session of 
Congress and some we have already gotten. But it would certainly 
aid us materially in keeping closer abreast to the load than we now can. 

Mr. Bussey. Disregarding the work that has already gone into 
assisting in the preparation of the bills, do you anticipate that this 
new legislation will put an additional workload on your Office? 

Mr. Banta. Yes, it will; it certainly will. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Banta. For example, in the field of old-age and survivors 
insurance there is almost a constant revision of the contracts with the 
States for the coverage of State and local employees, and, as a result 
of the new legislation, they probably will have to be amended in all 
of the States, and maybe more than one time. So there will be a real 
heavy load there. 

Mr. Bussey. If Congress passes the new social-security legislation, 
then what? 


| 1953 1954 
$387, 500 $350, 000 
25, 000 22, 500 7 
Total 737, 500 
Other retmbursement from Waco disaster | | 
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’ Mr. Banra. That is the one I am speaking of. Old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is the social-security legislation I refer to. Of course, 
the burden would be still further. increased if Congress passes the 
public-assistance amendments to the law, and the Children’s Bureau 
amendments, as well as vocational rehabilitation and the public health 
ants. There are recommended changes in that total structure, all 
of which will be a constant matter for consultation with and interpre- 
tation by the General Counsel’s Office. The load will be substantially 
heavier next year than in any recent year, save the one we have just 
one through, that has put a very special burden on the Legislative 
tion. 

Mr. Bussey. Is the committee to look forward, then, even if this 
$50,000 increase is granted, to a supplemental coming up from the 
General Counsel’s Office 

Mr. Bana. We do not now contemplate it. We intend to do the 
very best job we can with what is given. That is what we have done 
this last year and we did not come up with any request for a supple- 
mental appropriation, And we need lawyers. We have worked them 
as hard, if not harder, than any section in the Department anywhere. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, I can say from observation of this 


over a period of months that 7 are overworked; that they have too 
small a staff to effectively serve the Congress, the Secretary, the heads 


of the constituents or the Department as a whole. 

Mr. Bussey. If I may get back to your statement again, referrin 
to the bottom of page 3 and the top of page 4, I am still a little puzzle 
over this reference to hospital construction you have in there. You 
must have had some indication that funds are being illegally spent, 


if you think that more staff would result in recoveries. 

fr. Banra. Well, it would be by the additional staff that we could 
render service to them. If, as a result of the auditors becoming cur- 
rent and the checks, if made, showing there has been any impro 
expenditure of funds, it would only be the additional staff that could 
render the necessary service. 

Mr. Bussey. You do not have any specific instances, though, to show 
the committee ? 

Mr. Banta. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following letter, regarding this matter, was received after the 
hearings :) 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 21, 1954. 
Hon. Frep BE. BUsBEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. OC. 

Dear Mr. Bussey: Pursuing further the question raised at the May 20 hearing 
before your Committee on Appropriations regarding possible recoveries of Fed- 
eral funds in the administration of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
I find that this office has on occasions given advice on recovery questions which 
included opinions to the effect that “transfer” of facilities to an ineligible trans- 
feree, whether by sale, exchange, or otherwise, including transfer of use, might 
well make recovery provisions of section 625 (e) of the said act applicable; that 
if as a result of the transfer or disposal of equipment the hospital ceases to 
operate as such, recovery action would lie. There are, however, no precedents 
to form a firm basis for the application of such a rule in all situations. Each case 
would stand or fall upon the particular facts involved. 

In addition, general advice on the basis for negotiated settlements of recovery 
cases is given, and a form of agreement, which was approved by the Comptroller 
General, was drafted to effectuate such settlements, Recovery proceedings were 
instituted in two such cases, both involving Federal participation in equipment 
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only. In one case, the Industrial and Sanitary Engineering Laboratory, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., which was completed in 1949, recovery of $3,583.55, out of 
an original Federal grant of $5,321.50, was had. In the other case, which is still 
under negotiation, St. Luke’s Hospital, Kearney, Nebr., completed in 1951, $17,- 
469.65 in Federal funds is involved. 

It may be anticipated that as more and more hospitals are completed there will 
arise a number of cases where recovery action by the Government is indicated 
which will require energetic action and thorough legal exploration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Parke M. Banta, General Counsel. 


Mr. Bussey. Are there any questions, Mr. Fogarty / 
Mr. Foaarry. I have no questions. 
Mr. Bussey. That is all. Thank you very much. 
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